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OF 

THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE. 


XTENRY  MACKENZIE,  Esq.  was  horn  at  Edin. 
^^  burgh,  in  August,  1745.  His  father  was  Dr. 
Joshua  Mackenile,  of  that  city ;  and  his  mother, 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Rose,  of  Ej1> 
ravock,  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  Nuimhire: 
After  being  educated  at  the  High-school  and  Uni. 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mackenxi^  by  the  advice 
of  some  friends  of  his  fiither,  was  articled  to  Mr. 
Inglis,  of  RedhaU,  in  order  to  acquire  a  kzu>wledge 
of  the  buaness  ci  the  Exchequer,  a  bw-department, 
in  which  he  was  likely  to  have  fewer  oompetitcas 
than  in  any  other  in  Scotland. 

To  this,  although  not  perfectly  compatible  with 
that  literary  taste  which  he  very  early  displayed,  he 
applied  with  due  diligence ;  and,  in  1765,  came  to 
London,  to  study  the  modes  of  English  exdiequer 
practice,  which,  as*  well  as  the  constituticm  of  the 
court,  are  similar  in  both  countries.  V/hile  here,  his 
talents  induced  a  ftiend  to  solicit  his  renuunii^  in 
London,  and  qualifying  himself  for  the  English  bar. 
But  the  anxious  wishes  of  his  family  that  he  should 
reside  with  them,  and  the  moderation  of  an  unam- 
bitious mind,  decided  his  return  to  Edinburgh :  and 
here  he  becune,  first  partner,  and  afterwards  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Inglis,  in  the  oflSce  of  attorney  for  the 
crown.* 

*  For  most  of  these  pajrtionlan  -ve  am  Indabted  to  Masn  ., 
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Hu  profewional  labour,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  attachment  to  literary  pursuita.    When  in  Lon- 
don, he  sketched  some  parts  of  his  first,  and  very 
popular  work,  •  Thb  Man  of  Fbbling,*  which  was 
published  in  1771,  without  his  name ;  and  was  so 
much  a  fkvorite  with  the  public,  as  to  become,  a 
few  years  after,  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  fraud. 
A  Mr.  Ecdes,  of  Bath,  observing  that  this  work  was 
accompanied  by  no  author's  name,  laid  cUim  to  it, 
transcribed  the  whole  in  his  own  hand,  with  blot- 
tings,  interlineations,  and  corrections,  and   main- 
tained   his  right  with   such  plausible  pertinacity, 
that  Messrs.  CadeU  and  Strahan  (Mr.  Mackenzie's 
publishers)   found  it  necesary  to    undeceive  the 
public  by  a  formal  contradiction. 
•  In  a  few  years  after  this  he  published  his  •  Man 
OF  THB  World,'  which  seems  to  be  int^ded  as  a 
second  part  to  *  Hie  Man  of  Feeling.'    It  breathes 
the  same  tone  of  exquisite  moral  delicacy,  and  of 
refined  sensibility.     In  his  former  fiction,  he  ima- 
gined  a  hero  constantly  obedient  to  every  emotion 
of  his  moral  sense.    In  *  The  Man  of  the  World,'  he 
exhibited,  on  the  contrary,  a  person  rushing  head, 
long  into  misery  and  ruin,  and  spreading  misery  all 
around  him,  by  pursuing  a  happiness  which  he  ex- 
pected to  obtain  in  defiance  of  the  moral  sense.    His 
next  production  was  •  Julia  db  KoubiqnbV   a 
novel  in  a  series  of  letters..    The  fable  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  the  letters  are  written  with  grteat  ele- 
gance and  propriety  of  style. 

In  1777  or  1778,  a  society  of  gentlemen  of  Edin- 
burgh were  accustomed  at  their  meetings  to  read 
short  essays  of  their  composition,  in  the  manner  of 
the '  Spectator  ;*  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  being  admitted 
a  member,  after  hearing  several  of  them  read,  sug- 
gested the  advantage  of  giving  greater  variety  to 
their  compositions  by  admitting  some  of  a  lighter 
kind,  descriptive  of  common  life  and  manners ;  and 


Cad«ll  and  DavieCs  iplendid  pnbUcatioa  entitled  *  The  British 
«}aUeKy«f  Contcnqporarf  Portraita.' 
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liecxliibitedtomeipecimeiiflofthekiiidin  hii  own 
wiitii^.  From  this  arote  *  The  Mibbor,*  a  well* 
known  'periodical  pabUcation,  to  which  Mr.  Mac- 
kouie  performed  the  office  of  editor,  and  waa  aJao 
tile  prin<^pal  contributor.  .  Tiie  aucoeM  of  '  The 
Mkrar*  naturalljr  led  Mr.  Mackeosie  and  liia  friendc 
to  undertake  '  Tub  Louhosr,'  upon  tlie  aime 
plan,  which  was  not  less  read  and  admired. 

When  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  in- 
stituted, Mr.  Madcenzie  became  one  of  its  mem- 
hers  ;  and  he  has  occasionaUy  enriched  the  volumes 
of  its  Transactions  by  his  valuable  communications, 
particularly  by  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  firiend,  judge  Abercromby,  and  a  vaeauAT  on 
German  tragedy.  He  is  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Highland  Society;  and  by  him  have 
been  published  the  voiumes  of  thdr  Transactions, 
to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  account  of  the  institu- 
tion and  principal  proceedings  of  the  sodety. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Mackoizie  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  in  eight  volumes  octavo ;  in- 
eluding,  besides  what  are  in  the  present  volume, 
a  tragedy,  '  The  Spanish  Father,'  and  a  comedy, 
*  The  White  Hypocrite,'  which  last  was  once  per- 
formed 1^  the  Theatre  Royal,  Govent  Garden.  The 
tragedy  had  never  been  represented,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Garrick's  (qHnion  that  the  catastrophe  was  of 
too  shodcing  a  kind  for  the  modem  stage ;  though 
he  owned  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  the  force  of  some 
of  the  scenes,  and  the  scope  for  fine  action  in  the 
diaracter  of  Alphonso,  the  leading  person  of  the 
dmna.  In  this  edition,  also,  is  given  a  careAiUy 
'  cwiecCed  copy  of  the  tragedy  of  '  The  Prince  of 
lYinis,'  which  had  been  represented  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1773,  with  great  success. 

Among  the  prose  compositions  of  Mr.  Madwhsie 
Is  a  political  tract,  *  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Pkihament  of  1784^'  which  he  was  hidMoed 
tojwrite  at  the  persuadon  of  his  old  and  steady 
friend  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  lord  Melville  j  and 
It  introduced  him  to  the  countenance  and  regard  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  revised  the  work  with  particular  care 
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and  ■ttention,  and  made  leTeral  comcOont  in  it 
with  ills  own  hand.  Some  yean  after,  Hr.  ICac- 
kenaie  wa<  appointed,  on  the  raoonmendation  of 
loid  Melville  and  the  right  hon.  Oooise  Boae,  abo 
hia  particular  friend,  to  the  office  of  oomptroUer  of 
the  taxea  for  Scotland,  an  appotntment  of  very  con- 
•iderable  labour  and  reqionaibility. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IITT  dog  had  made  a  pc^nt  oo  a  piece  of  fS^Iovr- 
ground,  and  led  the  cusate  and  me  two  or  thiee 
hundred  yards  oyer  that  and  Mime  stubble  adioining, 
in  a  breathless  state  of  e^^pectat&on,  on  a  bomlng 
first  of  Septetnber. 

It  was  a  £ibe  point,  and  our  labour  was  vain : 
yety  to  do  Korer  justice  (ibr  he*s  an  exoelleat  dog. 
though  I  have  lost  his  pedii^^),  the  ftult  was 
none. of  his,  the  birds,  were  goAe :  the  cnrate  shew- 
ed me  the  spot  where  they  had  lain  beaking,  at  the 
root  of  an  old  hedge. 

I  stopped  and  cried,  hem!  The  curate  is  fiitter 
than  I ;  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow.  ■ 

There  is  no  state  where  one  is  ^iter  to  pause 
and  look  round  one,  than  alter  sudi  a  disappoint» 
inent.  It  is  even  so  in  life.  "When  we  have  been 
hurrying  op,  impelled  by  some  warm  wish  or  other, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  kit  ~ 
we  find  of  a  sudden  that  all  our  gay  hopes  are  flown ; 
and  the  only  dender  oonsolatian  that  some  firiend 
can  g^ve  us,  is  to  point  where  they  were  once  to  be 
found.  And  lo  I  if  we  are  not  of  that  combustible 
race,  who  will  rather  beat  their  heads  In  q»ite,  than 
wipe  their  brows  with  the  curate,  we  Ibok  round 
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and  ny  with  the  naiueated  Ustlenaen  of  the  king 

of  Israel,  *  AU  is  vanity  and  vaEation  of  spirit* 

I  looked  round  with  some  such  grsTe  apophthegm 
in  my  mind,  when  I  discorered,  for  the  first  time, 
a  rtoerable  pile,  to  which  the  incloeure  belonged. 
An  air  of  raehmcholy  hung  about  it  There  was  a 
languid  stiUness  in  the  day,  and  a  single  crow,  that 
perched  on  an  old  Jzee  by  the  side  of  the  gate, 
seemed  to  delight  in  the  echo  of  its  own  croaking. 

I  leaned  on  my  gun  and  looked }  but  I  had  not 
Inreath  enough  to  ask  the  curate  a  question.  I  ob- 
served carving  on  the  bark  of  some  of  the  trees : 
'twas  indeed  the  only  mark  of  human  art  about  the 
place,  except  that  smne  branches  appeared  to  have 
been  lopped,  to  fl^ve  a  view  of  the  cascade/ which 
was  formed  by  a  little  rill  at  some  distance. 

Just  at  that  instint  I  saw  pass  between  the  trees, 
a  young  lady  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  I  stood 
upon  a  stone  to  observe  her ;  but  the  curate  sat 
him  down  on  the  grass,  and  leaning  his  back  where 
I  stood,  told  me,  *  That  was  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wa|.ton, 
whom  he  had  seen  walking  there  more  than  once. 

<  Some  time  ago,*  he  said,  '  one  Haklet  lived 
there,  a  whimsical  sort  of  a  man  I  am  told,  but  I 
was  not  then  in  the  cure  :  though  if  I  had  a  turn 
for  those  things,  I  might  know  a  good  deal  of  his 
history,  for  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  still  in  my 
possession.* 

<  His  history  •*  said  I.  *  Nay,  you  may  call  it 
what  you  please,'  said  the  curate;  *for  indeed  it 
is  no  more  a  history  than  it  is  a  sermcm.  The  way 
leame  by  it  was  this:  Some  time  ago,  a  grave, 
oMIali  kind  of  a  man,  boarded  in  a  farmer's  in  this 
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pariah:  tbe  ooimtrjr.people  called  him  the  Ghoak; 
and  he  was  known  by  tbe  slouch  in  his  gait,  ind  the 
length  of  his  stride.  I  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  him,  for  he  never  firequented  any  of  thechdis 
heresiboats.  Yet  for  all  he  used  to  walk  a-n^ts, 
he  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  at  times ;  for  I  have  seen 
him  playing  at  te-totum  with  tbe  children,  on  the 
great  stone  at  the  door  (tf  our  church-yan}. 

*  Soon  after  I  was  made  curate,  he  left  the  parish, 
and  went  no  body  knows  whither  j  and  in  his  room 
was  found  a  bundle  of  papers,  which  was  brought  to 
me  by  his  landlord.  I  began  to  read  them,  but  I 
soon  grew  weary  of  the  task ;  for  bendes  that  the 
hand  is  intolerably  bad,  I  could  never  find  the  au- 
thor in  one  strain  for  two  chapters  together ;  and  I 
don*t  believe  there's  a  single  syllogism  from  begin- 
ning to  end.* 

*  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  medley,'  said  I. 
*  You  shall  see  it  now,'  answered  the  curate,  for  I 
always  take  it  along  with  me  a-shooting.'— '  How 
came  it  so  torn  ?'— '  TIs  excellent  wadding,'  said  the 
curate.— —  This  was  a  plea  of  expediency  I  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  answer ;  for  I  had  actually  in  my 
podcet  great  part  of  an  edition  of  one  of  the  Ger- 
ipan  Ulustrissimi,  for  the  very  same  purpose.  We 
exchanged  books ;  and  by  that  means  (for  the  curate 
was  a  strenuous  logician)  we  probably  saved  both. 

When  I  returned  to  town,  I  had  leisure  to  peruse 
the  acquisition  I  had  made :  I  found  it  a  bundle  of 
little  episodes,  put  togeth.er  without  art,  and  of  no 
importance  on  the  whole,  with  something  oi  na- 
ture, and  little  else  in  them.    I  was  a  good  deal 
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aflboted  with  MMne  very  trifling  ptiiagei  in  it ;  and 
h«4  the  name  of  ICannontel,  or  a  Richaidion,  been 
on  the  title-page  —  ^  odds  that  I  ihould  have  wept : 
But 

One  it  ashamed  to  be  pleased  with  the  works  of. 
one  knows  not  whom. 


THE 

MAN  OF  FEELING. 


CHAPTER  XI.* 

Of  batf^neu.  —  A   character.  —  Hi$  cpnuoa  om 

thatm^fecL 

rpHEKE  is  tome  ruct  about  every  man  at  tbe  be- 
'  -^  giiiniDg;  thou^  in  some  nations,  (anuNig  tbe 
French,  for  instance,)  the  ideas  of  the  inhabitants, 
flrom  dimat^  or  what  other  cause  you  will,  are  so 
Tivadous,  so  eternally  on  the  wing,  that  they  must, 
even  in  small  sodeties,  have  a  frequent  collision : 
the  rust  therefore  will  wear  off  sooner;  but  in  Bri. 
tidn  it  often  goes  with  a  man  to  his  grave ;  nay,  he 
dares  not  evoi  pen  a  kic  jacet  to  speak  out  for  him 
aiker  his  death. 

'  Let  them  rub  it  off  by  travel,'  sdd  the  baronet's 
brotiier,  who  was  a  striking  instance  of  excellent 
metal,  shameftilly  rusted.  I  had  drawn  my  chair 
near  his.  Let  me  paint  the  honest  old  man :  tis 
bat  one  passing  sentence  to  preserre  his  image  in 
my  mind. 


*  The  rcadar  will  nmemhor,  that  the  Editor  is  aocoantabl* 
odIj  fat  scattered  chapter*,  and  fragmenU  of  chsptertt  the 
carate  mtut  amwer  fiir  tfie  net.  The  number  at  the  top, 
vhm  the  cbqiter  waa  entirc,  he  has  given  aa  it  orii^nall; 
tlMii,  with  the  UUt  which  Its  anttaor  had  iflfaMa  t«  it 
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He  sat  in  his  usual  attitude,  with  his  elbow  rested 
on  his  knee,  and  his  fingers  pressed  on  his  cheek. 
His  fkoe  was  shaded  by  his  hand ;  yet  it  was  a  fkoe 
that  might  once  have  been  wdl  accounted  hand, 
some ;  its  features  were  manly  and  striking,  and  a 
certain  dignity  resided  on  his  eye-brows,  if  hich  were 
the  largest  I  remember  to  have  seen.  His  person 
was  tall  and  well  made ;  but  the  indolen|%  of  bis 
nature  had  now  inclined  it  to  corpulency. 

His  remarks  were  few,  and  made  only  to  his  fk- 
miliar  friends;  but  they  were  such  as  the  world 
might  have  heard  with  veneration;  and  his  heart, 
uncorrupted  by  its  ways,  was  ever  warm  in  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  his  flriends. 

He  Is  now  forgotten  and  gone !  Hie  last  time  I 
was  at  Silton-hall,  I  saw  his  chair  stand  in  its  cor- 
ner  by  the  fire>8ide ;  there  was  an  additional  cushion 
on  it,  and  it  was  occupied  by  my  young  lady's  fk- 
vourite  lap-dog.  I  drew  near  unperceived,  and 
pinched  its  ear  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul;  die 
creature  howled,  and  ran  to  its  mistiness.  She  HA 
not  suspect  the  author  of  its  misfortune^  but  die 
bewailed  it  in  the  most  pathetic  terms ;  and  kissing 
its  lips,  laid  it  gently  on  her  lap,  and  covered  it 
with  a  cambric  handkerchief.  I  sat  in  my  cid 
ftiend's  seat;  J  heard  the  roar  of  mirth  and  gaiety 
around  me  :  — > Poor  Ben  SUton!  I  gave  thee  a  teir 
then :  accept  of  one  cordial  drop  that  Alls  to  thy 
memory  now. 

*  They  should  wear  it  off  by  travel*— *  Why,  it  is 
true,'  said  I,  *  that  wiU  go  far;  but  then  it  will 

'  often  happen,  that  in  the  velocity  of  a  modem  tour, 
and  amidst  the  materials  through  which  it  is  com. 
monly  made,  the  friction  is  so  violent,  that  not  only 
the  rust,  but  the  metal  too,  is  lost  in  the  pio. 
gress.* 

*  Give  me  leave  to  correct  the  expression  of  your 
metaphor,'  said  Mr.  Silton ;  <  that  is  not  always 
rust  which  is  acquired  by  the  inactivity  of  the  body 
on  which  it  preys;  such,  perhaps,  is  the  case  with 
me,  though  indeed  I  was  never  cleared  from  my 
youth ;  but,  taking  it  in  iu  first  stage,  it  is  rather  an 
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encrtutatlon,  which  nature  ha*  given  for  purpoaei 

of  the  greatest  wiidom.* 
*  You  are  rights*  I  returned;  'and  aometimcf, 

like.oertain  predoiu  fomb,  there  may  be  hid  under 

it  genu  of  the  purest  brilliancy.' 
'  Nay,  fiurther/  continued  Mr.  I^ton,  '  there  are 

tiro  distinct  sorts   of  what  we  call  bashftilnass ; 

this,  the  awkwardness  of  a  booby,  which  a  ftw  steps 

Into  the  world  will  convert  into  the  pertness  of  a  | 

ooxcomb ;  that,  a  consciousness  which  the  most  de-  ; 

licate  feelings  produce,    and  the  most  extensive 

knowledge  cannot  always  remove.* 

Fkx>m  the  incidents  I  have  already  rdated,  I  ima- 
gine it  will  be  c(mckided  that  Harley  was  of  flie 
latter  species  of  bashful  animals;  at  least,  if  Mr. 
Siitoa*s  principle  is  just,  it  may  be  argued  on  this 
side ;  for  the  gradation  of  the  flrst-mentianed  sort, 
it  is  certain,  he  never  attained.    Some  part  of  his 
external  i^ipearanoe  was  modelled  firom  the  com. 
pany  of  those  gentlemai,  whom  the  antiquity  of  a 
family,  now  possessed  of  bare  250/.  a  year,  entitled 
its  representative  to  approach :  these  Indeed  were 
not  many;  great  part  of  the  property  in  his  ndgh- 
bourhood  being  in  the  hands  of  merphants,  who  had 
gi^  rich  by  their  lawful  calling  abroad,   and  the 
sons  of  stewards,  who  had  got  rfch  by  their  lawfbl 
calling  at  home :  persons  so  perfectly  versed  in  the 
ceremonial  of  thousands,  tois  of  thousands,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,  (whose  degreet  of  prece- 
dency are  plainly  demonstrable  from  the  first  page 
of  the  Complete  Aocomptant,  at  Young  Man*s  Best 
Fodcet  Companion,)  that  a  bow  at  church  from  them 
to  such  a  man  as  Hariey,«-would  have  made  the 
parson  look  back  into  his  ^ermon  for  some  precept  of 
Christian  humility. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Of  worlds  interests. 

q^UERE  are  oertain  interaU  which  the  worU 
-^  nipposet  every  man  to  have,  and  which  there- 
/ore  are  properly  enough  termed  worldly ;  but  the 
world  is  apt  to  make  an  erroneous  estimate:  igiifr> 
rant  of  the  dispositions  which  constitute  our  hap. 
piness  or  misery,  they  bring  to  an  undistanguislied 
scjde  the  means  of  the  one,  as  connected  with 
power,  wealth,  or  grandeur,  and  of  the  other  with 
their  contraries.  Philosophers  and  poets  have  often 
protestied  against  this  decision ;  but  their  arguments 
have  been  deq>ised  as  declaHQatory,  or  ridiculed  as 
romantic 

Thne  are  never  wanting  to  a  young  man  some 
brave  and  prudent  friends  to  set  him  right  in  this 
particular,  if  he  need  it;  to  watch  his  ideas  as  they 
arise,  and  point  them  ta  those  <^biiects  which  a  wise 
man  should  never  forget 

Harley  did  not  want  for  some  monitors  of  this 
sort  He  was  frequently  told  of  men,  whose  ftt- 
tunes  enabled  them  to  command  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  whose  fortunes  were  of  their  own  acquirement : 
his  envy  was  incited  by  a  description  of  their  hap. 
pUiess,  and  his  emulation  by  a  recital  of  the  means 
which  had  jHrocured  it 

Harley  was  apt  to  hear  those  lectures  with  in- 
difE^rence;  nay,  sometimes  they  gottheb^ter  of 
his  temper ;  and  as  the  instances  were  not  always 
amiable,  provoked  on  his  part  some  reflections, 
which  I  am  persuaded  his  good^nature  would,  else 
have  avoided. 

Indeed  I  have  observed  one  ingredient,  some, 
what  necessary  in  a  man's  composition  towaids 
happiness,  which  people  of  feeling  would  do  well 
^  to  acquire;  a  certain  respect  for  the  follies  of 
niankind:  for  thei^  are  so  many  fools  whom  the 
opinion  of  the  world  entitles  to  regard,  whom  aoci- 
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dent  has  placed  in  lieigbte  of  which  they  are  un. 
wortiiy,  that  he  who  cannot  restrain  his  omitempt 
or  incUgnation  at  the  u^ bt,  wiU  be  too  often  quar. 
xelling  with  the  disposal  of  things,  to  relish  that 
share  which  is  allotted  to  himself  I  do  not  mean, 
bowerer,  to  insinuate  this  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Hariey ;  on  the  contnury,  if  we  might  rely  on 
bis  own  testinumy,  the  conceptions  be  had  of  pomp 
and  grandeur  served  to  endear  the  state  which 
Proridenoe  had  assigned  him. 

He  lost  hit  fttfaer,  the  last  sunriving  of  his  pa. 
rents,  as  I  have  abeady  related,  when  he  was  a  boy. 
The  good  man,  from  a  fear  of  oflfending,  as  well  ass 
raigard  to  his  son,  bad  named  him  a  vaiiety  of  guar, 
dians ;  one  c<Hiaequence  ot  which  was,  tliat  they 
sddom  met  at  all  to  consider  the  afbiis  of  their 
ward ;  and  when  Uiey  did  meet,  their  opiolans  were 
so  opposite,  that  the  only  posdble  mettuid  of  con. 
ciliation,  was  the  mediatory  power  of  a  dinner  and 
a  bottle,  which  commonly  interrupted,  not  ended, 
the  dispute;  and  after  that  interruption  ceased, 
left  the  consulting  parties  ii^  a  condition  not  very 
proper  for  a4}usting  it  His  education  Uierefore 
had  been  but  indifferently  attended  to  f  and  after 
being  taken  from  a  country-school,  at  \^hich  he  had 
been  boarded,  the  young  gentleman  was  suftred  to 
be  hii  own  master  in  die  subsequent  branches  of  11. 
terature,  with  some  assistance  from  ttie  parson  of 
the  parish  in  languages  and  philosophy,  and  from 
the  exdseman  in  arithmetic  and  bod^-keeping. 
One  of  his  guardians,  indeed,  who,  in  his  youth 
had  beeA  an  inhabitant  of  the  T%mple,  set  him  to 
read  Coke  upon  Lyttleton ;  a  book  which  is  very 
properly  put  into  the  hands  ci  beginners  in  that 
science,  as  its'  simi^icity  is  accommodated  to  their 
understandings,  and  its  sixe  to  their  inclination.  He 
profited  but  little  by  the  perusal ;  but  it  was  not 
without  its  use  in  the  fim^y ;  for  his  maiden  aunt 
applied  it  commonly  to  the  laudable  purpose  of 
pressing  her  rd>ellious  linens  to  the  folds  she  had 
allotted  them. 

There  were  particularly  two  ways  of  increaring 
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a  moving  tale,  were  to  bim,-  like  the  cestui  of  Cy- 
tberea,  uuequaUed  in  confening  beauty.  For  lUI 
these  MiM  Walton  was  remarkable;  but  as  these, 
like  the  above-moitioned  oestus,  are  perhaps  stiU 
more  powerful,  when-  the  wearer  k  possessed  of 
some  degree  of  beauty  commonly  so  called,  it  luqK 
pened,  that,  from  this  cause,  th^  had  more  than 
usual  power  in  the  person  of  that  young  lady. 

She  ,waa  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  which 
takes,  or  is  supposed  to  take,  from  the  flippancy  of 
girlhood    those  sprigfatUnesses,  with    which  some 
good-natured  old  maids  oblige  the  world  at  three- 
score.    She  had  been  ushered  into   life  (as  that 
word  is  used  in  the  dialect  of  St.  James')  at  seven, 
teen,  her  father  being  then  in  parliament,  and  liv. 
ing  in  London :  at  seventeen,  therefore,  she  bad 
been  a  universal  toast;  her  health,  now  she  was 
fbur^and-twenty,    was  only   drank  by  those   who 
knew  her  face  at  least    Her  complexion  was  mel- 
lowed into  a  paleness,  which  certainly  took  from 
her  beauty ;  but  agreed,  at  least  Harley  used  to  say 
so,  with  the  pensive  softness  of  her  mind.  Her  eyes 
were  of  that  gentle  haael  colour  which  is  rather 
mild  than  piercing ;   and  exc^  when  they  were 
lighted  up  by  good-humour,  which  was  frequently 
the  case,  were  supposed  by  the  fine  gentlemen  to 
want  fire.    Her  air  and  manner  were  elegant  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  were  as  sure  of  commanding 
respect,  as  their  mistress  was  far  fhnn  demanding 
it.    Her  voice  was  inexpressibly  soft ;  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  that  incomparable  simile  of  Otway's, 

.        '  like  the  shepherd's  pipe  upon  the  mountains. 
When  all  his  Uttteflack'b  at  fieed  befocehim. 

The  effect  it  had  upon  Harley,  himself  used  to 
paint  ridiculously  enough ;  and  ascribed  it  to  pow- 
ers, which  few  believed,  and  nobody  cared  for. 

Her  conversation  was  always  cheerfbl,  but  rarely 
witty ;  and  without  the  smallest  affectation  of  learn- 
ing,  had  as  much  sentiment  in  it  as  would  have 
puzxled  a  T^rk  upon  his  principles  of  fiemale  ma-  * 
terialism,  to  account  for.    Her  beneficence  was  un- 
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bounded;  indeed  the  natural  tendemeu  of  her 
heart  might  have  been  argued,  by  the  frigidity  of  a 
caauiit,  aa  detracting  tana  her  virtue  in  this  re. 
•pect,  fat  her  humanity  was  a  feeling,  not  a  princl-  - 
pie ;  but  minds  .like  Hariey's  are  not  very  apt  to 
niake  this  distinction,  and  generally  give  our  virtue  * 
credit  Ibr  all  that  beoevolenoe  which  is  instinctive 
in  our  nature. 

As  her  fiither  had  some  yean  retired  to  the  coun- 
try, Harley  had  frequmt  opportunities  of  seeing 
her.  He  looked  on  her  for  some  time  merely  with 
that  reelect  and  admiration  which  her  appeannoe 
seemed  to  demand,  and  the  <^nion  of  others  con- 
ferred  upon  her;  from  this  cause, perhaps,  and  drom 
that  extreme  sensiUlity  of  which  we  have  taken 
frequent  notice,  Haxtey  was  remarkably  silent  in 
her  presence  He  heard  her  sentiments  with  pecu. 
liar  attention,  sometimes  wUh  looks  very  expressive 
of  approbation ;  but  seldom  declared  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  much  less  made  compliments  to  the 
lady  on  the  justness  of  her  remarks^ 

From  this  very  reason  it  was,  that  Wm  Walton 
ftequehtiy  took  more  particular  notice  of  him  than 
of  other  visitors,  .who,  by  the  laws  of  precedency, 
were  better  entitled  to  it:  it  was  a  mode  of  polite- 
ness she  had  peculiarly  studied,  to  bring  to  the  line 
of  that  equality,  which  is  ever  necessary  for  the  ease 
of  our  guests,  those  whose  sensibility  had  placed 
them  bdow  it 

Harley  0m  this;  for  though  he  was  a  child  in  the 
drama  of  the  world,  yet  was  it  not  altogether  owing 
to  a  want  of  knowledge  on  his  part ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  most  ddicate  consciousness  of  propriety 
often  kindled  that  blush  which  marred  the  perform, 
anoe  of  it :  this  raised  hit  esteem  something  above 
wiut  the  most  sanguine  descr^itions  of  her  goodness 
had  been  able  to  do ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  notwith. 
standing  the  laboured  definitions  which  vary  wise 
men  have  given  us  of  tiie  inherent  beauty  of  virtue, 
we  are  always  inclined  to  think  her  handsomest 
when  she  condescends  to  smile  upoa  ourselves. 

It  would  be  trite  to  observe  the  easy  gradation 
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flrom  ettoem  to  love :  in  the  botom  of  Harley  tbcre 
scarce  needed  a  transition ;  for  there  were  certain 
aeajons  when  his  ideas  were  flushed  to  a  d^ree 
much  above  their  common  complexicm.  In  times 
not  credulous  of  inspiration,  we  should  account  for 
this  from  some  natural  cause;  but  we  do  not  mean 
to  account  for  it  at  all ;  it  were  sufficient  to  describe 
its  eiftcts ;  but  they  were  sometimes  so  ludicrous, 
as  might  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  sensations 
which  produced  them  to  describe.  Thej  were 
treated  indeed  as  such  by  most  of  Harley^s  sober 
friends,  who^  often  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  awk- 
ward blunders  of  the  real  Harley,  when  the  different 
faculties,  which  should  have  prevented  them,  were 
entirely  occupied  by  the  ideal  In  some  of  these 
paroxysms  of  fiuicy.  Miss  Walton  did  not  fidl  to  be 
introduced ;  and  the  picture  which  had  been  drawn 
amidst  the  surrounding  objects  of  unnoticed  levity^ 
was  now  singled  out  to  be  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  romantic  imagination :  it  was  ioiproved 
of  ooune,  and  esteem  was  a  word  inexpressive  of 
the  ftelings  which  it  excited. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


He  »ett  wt  on  his^  journey.  ^  The  At^ipir  and 

his  dog. 

TTE  had  taken  leave  ofliis  aunt  on  the  eve  of  his 
-'^  intended  departure ;  but  the  good  lady's  aflfec 
tion  for  her  nephew  interrupted  her  sleep,  and  early 
as  it  was  next  morning  when  Harley  came  down 
stairs  to  set  out,  he  found  her  in  the  parlour  with 
a  tear  on  her  cheek,  and  her  caudle-cup  in  her  band. 
She  knew  enough  of  physic  to  prescribe  agidnat 
going  abroad  of  a  morning  with  an  empty  stomach. 
She  gave  her  blesshig  witb  the  draught;  her  in. 
lections  she  had  ddiver«il  the  night  before.    They 
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conaUted  mortly  of  negk^ret;  tot  Loadatt,  in  her 
idea,  wu  ao  replete  with  temptatioiu,  that  it  needed 
the  vhole  armour  of  her  Mendly  cautions  to  repel 
their  attaclEs. 

Peter  stood  at  the  door.  We  have  mentioned 
this  ^thful  fellow  formeriy;  Harley's  &ther  had 
taken  him  up  an  orjrfuui,  and  saved  him  firom  bding 
cast  on  the  parish ;  and  he  had  ever  since  remained 
in  the  service  of  him  and  of  his  son.  Harley  ahotAL 
him  by  the  hand  as  he  passed,  smiling,  as  if  he  had 
«aid,  *  I  win  not  weep.'  He  sprung  hastily  into  the 
chaise  that  waited  for  him:  Peter  folded  up  the 
<tep.  <  My  dear  master,*  said  he,  shaking  the  soli* 
tary  lock  that  hung  on  either  side  of  his  head,  *  I 
have  been  told  as  how  London  is  a  sad  place.*—— 
He  was  choaked  with  the  thought,  and  his  benedic- 
tion could  not  be  heard:— but  it  shall  be  beard, 
honest  Peter  I— where  these  tears  will  add  to  its 
energy. 

In  a  few  hours  Harley  reached  the  inn  where  he 
proposed  breakfasting;  but  the  fUlness  of  bis  heart 
would  not  sufibr  him  to  eat  a  morsel.  He  walked^ 
out  on  the  road,  and  gaining  a  little  height,  stood 
gaxing  on  that'quarter  he  had  left.  He  looked  for 
his  wonted  prospect,  his  Aelds,  his  woods,  and  his 
hills :  they  were  lost  in  the  distant  clouds.  He 
penciled  them  on  the  clouds,  and  bade  them  farewel 
with  a  sigh ! 

He  sat  down  on  a  large  st<»ie  to  take  out  a  little 
pebble  from  his  shoe,  when  he  saw,  at  some  dis- 
tance,  a  beggar  approaching  him.  He  had  on  a 
loose  8ort  of  coat,  mended  with  diffbrent-coloured 
rags,  amongst  which  the  bhie  and  the  russet  were 
predominant  "He  had  a  short  knotty  stick  in. his 
hand,  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  stuck  a  ram's  horn ; 
his  knees,  though  he  was  no  pilgrim,  had  worn  the 
stuff  of  his  breeches;  he  wore  no  shoes,  and  his 
stockings  had  entirely  lost  that  part  of  them  which 
should  have  covered  his  feet  and  ancles:  in  his 
fSaoe,  however,  was  the  plump  appearance  of  good 
humour ;  he  walked  a  good  round  pace,  and  a  crocflu 
legged  deg  tirotted  at  his  heels. 'j 
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'  Ottr  delicMlef,*  nid  Hailey  to  hlnueU;  '  are 
Ikntastic;  they  are  not  in  nature !  that  beggar  waUca 
over  the  sharpest  of  these  stones  barefooted,  whilst 
I  have  lost  the  most  delightful  dream  in  the  world, 
fVom  the  smallest  of  them  happening  to  get  into  my 
•hoe.'— The  beggar  had  by  this  time  con;ie  up,  and 
pulling  off  a  piece  of  hat,  asked  charity  of  Haiiey ; 
the  dog  began  to  beg  too;i-it  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist both;   and,  in  truth,  the  want  o£  shoes  and 
stockings  had  made  both  unnecessary;  for  Harley 
had  destined  six-penoe  for  him  before.    The  beggar, 
oo  receiving  it,  poured  forth  blessings  without  num> 
ber;  and,  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  countenanoe, 
said  to  Harley,  *  that  if  he  wanted  to  have  his  for- 
.  tune  told--^— .'    Harley  turned  his  eye  briskly  on 
the  beggar :  it  was  an  unpromising  look  for  the  sub- 
ject  of  a  prediction,  and  rilenced  the  prophet  im^ 
mediately.     *  I   would  much  rather  learn,*  said 
Harley, '  what  it  is  in  your  power  to  tell  me :  your  ■ 
trade  must  be  an  entertaining  one :  sit  down  on  this 
st(me,  and  let  me  know  something  of  your  profos-- 
sion ;  I  have  often  thougl^t  of  turning  fortune-tdUer 
for  a  week  or  two  mysel£ ' 

<  Master,'  replied  the  beggar,  *  I  like  your  ftank- 
ness  much ;  Ood  knows  I  ^ad  the  humour  of  plain- 
dealing  in;  me  flrom  a  child ;  but  there  is  no  doing 
with  it  in  this  world ;  we  must  live  as  we  can,  and 
lying  is,  as  you  call  it,  my  picofession :  but  I  was  in - 
some  sort  forced  to  the  trade,  for  I  dealt  once  in 
telling  truth. 

*  I  was  a  labourer,  sir,  and  gained  as  mudi  as  to 
make  me  live :  I  never  laid  by  indeed ;  for  I  was 
reckoned  a  piece  of  a  wag,  and  your  wags,  I  take  it, 
are  seldom  rich,  Mr.  Harley. '-><  So,'  said  Harley, 
*  you  seem  to  know  meu' — •  Ay,  there  are  few  folks 
in  the  country  that  I  dont  know  something  of:  how 
should  I  tell  fortunes  else?'— <  True;  but  to  go  on 
with  your  story :  you  were  a  labourer,  you  say,  and  a 
wag ;  your  industry,  I  suppose,  you  left  with  your 
old  trade;  but  your  humour  you  preserved  to  be  of 
use  to  you  in  your  new.* 
*  What  signifies  sadness,  sir?  a  man  grows  lean 
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on*t :  but  I  WM  brought  to  my  idleneM by  degMCi; 
first,  I  could  not  work,  and  it.  went  againft  mj 
st«Mnach  to  ymrk  ever  after.    I  vm  ieixed  with  a 
jail  ferer  at  the  time  of  the  aoixes  being  in  the 
county  where  I  lived  j  for  I  wai  alwayi  curiouf  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  fdons,  becau«e  they  are 
commonly  feDows  of  much  mirth  and  little  thought, 
qualities  I  had  ever  an  esteem  for.    In  the  height 
of  this  fever,  Mr.  Harley,  the  house  where  I  lay  took 
fire,  and  burnt  to  the  ground ;  I  was  carried  out  in 
that  condition,  and  lay  all  the  rest  of  my  illness  in 
a  bam.    I  got  the  better  of  my  disease,  however,  but 
I  was  so  weak  that  I  spit  blood  whenever  I  at. 
tenqtted  .to  work.    I  had  no  relation  living  that  I 
knew  off  and  I  never  kept  a  friend  above  a  week, 
when.  I  was  able  to  joke ;  I  seldom  remained  above 
six  months  in  a  parish,  so  that  1  nUght  have  died 
before  I  had  found  a  settlourait  in  any ;  thus  I  was 
fbroed  to  beg  my  bread,  and  a  sorry  trade  I  found 
it,  Mr.  Hariey.     I  told  all  my  misfortunes  truly, 
but  they  were  seldom  believed  j  and  the  few  who 
gave  me  a  halfpenny  as  they  passed,  did  it  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  and  an  inunction  not  to  trouble 
them  with  a  long  story.    In  short,  I  found  thatpeo- 
pie  don*t  care  to  give  alms  without  some  security 
for  their  money ;  a  wooden  leg  or  a  withered  arm  is 
a  sort  of  draui^t  upon  heaven  for  those  who  choose 
to  have  their  money  placed  to  account  there ;  so  I 
changed  my  plan,  and,  instead  of  telling  my  own 
misfortunes,  began  to  prophesy  happiness  to  others. 
This  I  found  by  much  the  better  way :  folks  will  aU 
ways  listen  when  the  tale  is  their  own ;  and  of  many 
who  say  they  do  not  believe  in  fortune-telling,  I 
have  known  few  on  whom  it  bad  not  a  very  sensible 
ettbct.    I  pick  up  the  names  of  their  acquaintance ; 
amours    and    little  squabbles    are  easily  gleaned 
among  servants  and  neighbours;  and  indeed  people 
themselves  are  the  best  intellig^cers  in  the  world 
for  our  purpose :  they  dare  not  puxzle  us  for  their 
-own  sake,  for  every  one  is  anxious  -  to  hear  what 
th^  wish  to  believe;  and  they  who  repeat  it,  to 
4augfa.at  it  wheni  they  have  done,  are-generally  more 
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strioiu  than  their  hearert  are  apt  to  imi^e.  With 
a  tolerable  good  aiemory,  and  tome  diare  of  con- 
ning, with  the  help  of  waUdng  a-night«  over  heaths 
and  church-yards,  with  thif ,  and  shewing  the  tricks 
of  that  there  dog,  whom  I  stole  from  the  seijeant  of 
a  marching  regiment,  (and  by  the  way  he  can  staal 
too  upon  occasion,)  I  make  shift  to  pick  up  a  liTdl* 
hood.  My  trade,  indeed,  is  none  of  the  honesteat : 
yet  people  are  not  much  cheated  neither,  who  give 
a  few  half-pence  for  a  prospect  of  happiness,  .which  ^ 
I  have  heard  some  persons  say  is  all  that  a  man  can 
arrive  at  in  this  world.— But  I  must  bid  you  good 
day,  sir;  for  I  '.have  three  miles  to  walk  before 
noon,  to  inform  some  boarding-school  young  ladies, 
whether  their  husbands  are  to  be  peers  of  the  realm, 
or  captains  in  the  army ;  a  question  which  I  pro. 
raised  to  answer  them  by  that  time. 

Harley  had  drawn  a  shilling  from  his  pocket;  but 
Virtue  bade  him  consider  on  whom  he  was  going  to 
bestow  it. — Virtue  held  back  his  arm ;  — but  a  milder 
form,  a  younger  sister  of  Virtue's,  not  so  severe  as 
Virtue  nor  so  serious  as  Pity,  smiled  upon  him ; 
his  fingers  lost  their  oompression ;  —  nor  did  Virtue 
oflter  to  catch  the  money  as  it  felL  It  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  ground  than  the  watchftd  cur  (a  trick 
he  had  been  taught)  snapped  it  up ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  most  approved  method  of  stewardship,  de. 
livered  it  immediately  into  the  hands  of  his  master. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


He  makes  a  second  expedition  to  the  BaroneVs. 
The  laudable  ambition  qf  a  young  man  to  be 
thouf^  something  by  the  world. 

WE  have  related  in  a  former  chapter,  the  little 
success  of  his  first  visit  to  the  great  man,  for 
whom  he  had  the  introductory  letter  .from  Mr.  Wal. 
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ton.  To.  people  of  equal  sensilnlity,  the  influence 
of  thoae  trifles  we  mentioned  on  his  deportment  will 
not  afipeax  surprising:  but  to  his  friends  in  the 
country,  they  could  not  be  stated,  nor  would  they 
hare  aflowed  them  any  place  in  the  account  In 
some  of  thdr  letters,  therefore,  which  he  reoeiTed 
soon  after,  they  expreswd  their  surprise  at  his  not 
having  been  more  urgent  in  his  application,  and 
again  recommmended  the  blushless  assiduity  of  sue-  * 
cessfiil  merit 

He  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  at  the  baro- 
|iet*s }  fortified  with  higher  notions  of  his  own  dig* 
nity,  and  with  less  apprehension  of  repulse.     In  his 
way  to  Grosvenor-square,  he  began  to  ruminate  <m 
the  foUy  of  mankind,  who  affixed  those  ideas  of 
superiority  to  riches,  which  reduced  the  minds  of 
men,  by  nature  equal  with  the  more  fortunate,  to  , 
that  sort  of  servility  which  he  felt  in  his  own.     By 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  square,  and  was  watt- 
ing along  the  pavement  which  l«d  to  the  baronet's, 
he  had  brought  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  to  such 
a  point,  that  the  conclusion,  by  every  rule  of  logic, 
should  hare  led  him  to  a  thorough  indifibrence  in 
his  ai^roaches  to  a  fellow-mortal,  whether  thai  fel. 
low-mortal  was  possessed  of  six,  or  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year.-  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
premises  bad  been  improperly  formed :  for  it  is  eer- 
tain,  that  when  he  appttMched  the  great  man*8  door, 
he  Mt  his  heart  a^tated  by  an  unusual  pulsation. 

He  had  almost  reached  it,  when  he  observed  a 
young  gentleman  coming  out  dressed  in  a  white 
frock,  and  a  red-laced  waistcoat,  with  a  small  switch 
in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  to  manage  with  a 
particular  good  grace.  As  he  passed  him  on  the 
steps,  the  stranger  very  politely  made  him  a  bow, 
which  Harley  returned,  though  he  could  not  re- 
member  ever  having  seen  him  before.  He  asked 
Harley,  in  the  same  civil  manner,  if  he  was  going 
to  wait  on  his  friend  the  baronet  ?  *  For  I  was  Just 
cidling,*  «aid  he, '  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  he  is 
gone  for  some  days  into  the  country.* 
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Harley  thanked  him  for  his  infomuitloii ;  and  w» 
turning  ftom  the  door,  when  the  other  obwrred  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  loiTe  hi«  name,  and  ▼«> 
obligin^y  knocked  for  that  purpose  '  Here  is  a 
gentleman,  Tom,  who  meant  to  hare  waited  <»  ycat 
Duuter.  Tour  name  if  you  please,  sir?*  —  '  Harley.* 
— *  Youll  remember,  Tom,  Harley.' — The  door  was 
shut  '  Since  we  are  here,*  said  h^  *  we  shall  not 
lose  our  walk  if  we  add  a  little  to  it  by  a  turn  or 
two  in  Hyde  Park.*  He  accompanied  thit  proposal 
with  a  second  bow,  and  Harley  accepted  of  it  by 
another  in  return. 

The  conversation,  as  they  walked,  was  brilliant  on 
the  side  of  his  companion. '  The  play-house,  the 
opera,  with  every  oocurmce  in  high  life  he  seemed 
perfectly  master  of;  and  talked  of  some  reigning 
beauties  of  quality,  in  a  manner  the  most  feeling  in 
the  world  Harley  admired  the  happiness  of  his 
vivacity ;  and,  opposite  as  it  was  to  tiie  reserve  of 
his  own  nature,  b«gan  to  be  much  pleased  with  its 
cfl^cts. 

Though  I  am  not  of  opinion  with  some  wise  men, 
that  the  existence  of  ot^ects  depends  on  idea ;  yet, 
I  am  convinced,  that  thdr  appearance  is  not  a  Httle 
influenced  by  it  The  optics  of  some  minds  are  in 
so  unlucky  a  perspective,  as  to  throw  a  shade  on 
every  picture  that  b  presented  to  them;  while 
those  of  others  (of  which  number  was  Harley,)  like 
the  mirrors  of  the  ladies,  have  a  wondeiAil  eflbct 
in  bettering  their  complexions.  Through  such  a 
medium  perhaps  he  was  looking  on  his  laresent  com- 
panion. 

When  they  had  finished  their  walk,  and  were  re- 
turning  by  the  comer  of  the  Park,  they  observed  a 
board  hung  out  of  a  window,  signiiying,  *  an  excel, 
lent  Ordinary  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.*  It  hap. 
pened  to  be  Saturday,  and  the  table  was  covered 
for  the  purpose.  *  What  if  we  should  go  in  and  dine 
here,  if  you  happen  not  to  be  engaged,  sir  ?*  said  the 
young,  gentlemaa*  '  It  is  not  impossible  but  we 
shall  meet  with  some  original  or  other;  it  is  a  sort 
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of  humour  I  like  hugdj/  Ibrter  made  no  ofajee. 
tion ;  and  the  stranger  atiowed  him  the  way  into 
the  parlour.  , 

He  wa*  placed,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  Introduetor, 
in  an  arm  chair  that  stood  at  one  side  of  the  fire. 
Over-against  him  was  seated  a  man  of  a  grave  con- 
sidering  aspect,  with  that  look  of  sober  prudence 
which  indicates  what  is  commonly  called  a  warm 
man.  He  wore  a  pretty,  huge  wig,  which  had  (mce 
been  white,  but  was  now  of  a  brownish  yellow ;  his 
coat  was  one  of  those  modest-coloured  drabs  which 
mork  the  injuries  of  dust  and  dirt;  two  jack-boots 
eoooealed,  in  part,  the  welLmended  knees  of  an  old 
pAir  of  buckskin  breeches,  while  the  qiotted  hand- 
kerchief  round  his  neck,  preserved  at  once  its  owner 
from  catching  cold,  and  his  neck^doth  from  bring 
dirMed.  Next  him,  sat  another  man,  ^th  a  tankard 
in  his  hand,  and  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  chedt, 
whose  eye  was  rather  more  yivacious,  and  whose 
diess  was  something  snuuter. 

The  flrst-menticned  gentleman  took  notice,  that 
the  room  had  been  so  lately  washed,  as  not  to  hare 
had  time  to  dry ;  and  remarked  that  wet  lodging 
was  unwholesome  for  man  or  beast  He  looked 
round  at  the  same  time  for  a  poker  to  stir  the  fire 
with,  which,  he  at  last  observed  to  the  company, 
the  people  of  the  house  had  removed  in  order  to 
save  thdr  coals.  This  difficulty,  however,  he  over, 
came  by  the  help  of  Harley's  stick,  saying,  <  that 
as  they  should,  no  doubt,  pay  for  their  fire  in  some 
shape  or  other,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  the  use  of  it  while  they- sat. ' 

The  door  was  now  opoied  for  the  admission  of 
dinner.  '  1  dont  know  how  it  b  with  you,  gentle 
men,'  said  Harley's  new  acquaintance ;  '  but  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  h^  aUe  to  get  down  a  morsel  at 
this  horrid  mechanical  hour  of  dining.*  He  sat 
down,  however,  and  did  not  show  any  yfant  of  ap- 
petite by  his  eating.  He  took  upon  him  the  carving 
of  the  meat,  and  criticised  on  the  goodness  of  the 
p\}dding. 
.  Whenti^e  taUe-ctoth  was  rem^nred  he  proposed. 
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calUag  for  some  punch,  which  was  readily  agieed 
to  s  he  aeemed  at  flnt  inclined  to  make  it  himsdf* 
but  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  left  that  pro- 
vince  to  the  waiter,  telling  him  to  have  it  p«ire 
West.Indian,  or  he  could  not  taste  a  drop  of  it 

Vfhw.  the  punch  was  brought,  he  undertook  to 
fill  the  glasses  a^id  call  the  toasts,—*  The  king. '—The 
toast  naturally  produced  politics.    It  is  the  privilege 
of  Englishmen  to  drink  the  king's  health,  and  to  talk 
of  his  conduct   Ilie  man  who  sat  opposite  to  Uarley 
"Xand  who  by  this  time,  partly  ftom  himself  and 
partly  fiom  his  acquaintance  on  his  left  hand,  waa 
diaeoTered  to  be  a  grasier)  obsenred,  *  That  it  waa 
a. shame  for  so  many  pensioners  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  poor.'— '  Ay, 
and  provisions,'  sidd   his  ftiend,  *  were  never  ao 
dear  in  the  memory  of  man.    I  wish  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  woukl  look  to  that'—'  As  for  the 
matter  of  provisions,  neighbour  Wri^tson,*  he  re- 
plied,  *  I  am  sure  the  pHces  of  cattle——.*    A  dia* 
pute  would  have  probably  ensued,  but  it  was  pre- 
vented by  the  spruce  toastjnaster,  who  gave  a  senti- 
ment ;  and,  turning  to  the  two  politicians,  '  Pray, 
gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  let  us  have  done  with  these 
musty  politics :  I  would  always  leave  them  to  the 
beer-suckers  in  Butcher-row.    Come,  let  us  have 
something  of  the  fine  arts.    That  was  a  damn'd  hard 
match  betwixt  the  Nailor  and  Tmi  Bucket    The 
knowing  ones  were  cursedly  taken  in  there  1    I  lost 
a  cool  hundred  myself,  &itb.' 

At  mention  of  the  cool  hundred,  the  grasier 
threw  his  eyes  aslant,  with  a  mingled  look  of  doubt 
and  surprise ;  while  the  man  at  his  elbow  looked 
arch,  and  gave  a  short  emphatical  sort  of  cough. 

Both  seemed  to  be  silenced,  however,  by  this  in. 
telligence ;  and,  while  the  remainder  of  the  punch 
lasted,  the  conversation  was  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  gentleman  with  the  fine  waistcoat,  who  told  a 
great  numy '  immmse  comical  stories,'  and  '  con- 
founded smart  things,'  as  he  termed  them,  acted 
and  spoken  by  lords,  ladies,  and  young  bucks  of  qua- 
Uty,  of  his  acquaintance.    At  last,  the  grazier,  puU. 
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ing  out  8  watch  of  a  very  liniuiud  lixe,  and  tdfiog 
the  hour,  said,  that  he  had  an  apfx^tment  '  la  it 
80  late?'  said  the  young  gentleman;  *  tiien  I  am 
afiraid  I  have  missed  an  appointment  already ;  but 
the  truth  is,  I  am  cursedly  given  to  missing  of  ap- 
pointments.* 

"^When  the  grazier  and  he  were  gone,  Harley 
turned  to  the  remaining  personage,  and  aiked  him, 
if  he  Imew  that  young  gentleman  ?  '  A  gentleman !' 
said  he ;  *  ay,  he  is  one  of  your  gentlemen  at  the 
top  of  an  affidavit  I  knew  him,  some  years  ago,  in 
the  quality  of  a  footman ;  and  I  believe,  he  had 
sometimes  the  honour  to  be  a  pimp.  At  last  some 
of  the  great  folks,  to  whom  he  had  been  serviceable 
in  both  capacities,  had  him  made  a  gauger;  in 
which  station  he  remains,  and  has  the  assurance  to 
pretend  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  quality.  The 
impudent  dog !  with  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
he  will  talk  you  three  times  as  much  as  my  Arioid 
Mundy  there,  who  is  worth  nine  thousand  if  he's 
worth  a  farthing.  But  I  know  the  rascal,  and  de- 
spise  him  as  he  deserves.  * 

Harley  began  to-despise  him  too,  and  to'conceive 
some  indignation  at  having  sat  with  patience  to  hear 
such  a  fellow  speak  nonsense.  But  he  corrected 
himself,  by  reflecting,  that  he  was  perhaps  as  well 
entertained,  and  instructed  too,  by  this  same  modest 
gauger,  as  he  should  have  been  by  such  a  man  as 
he  had  thought  proper  to  personate.  And  surely 
the  &ult  may  more  properly  be  imputed  to  that  rank 
where  the  futility  is  real,  than  where  it  is  feigned; 

to  that  rank,  whose  opportunities  for  nobler  accom- 
-  plishments  have  only  served  to  rear  a<  fabric  of 

f(dly,  which  the  untutored  hand  of  afibctation,  even 

among  the  meanest  of  mankind,  can  imitate  with 

success. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

He  visits  Bediam.'^Tke  distress  qf  a  daug^Uer. 

f\E  thoie  things  called  rights  in  London,  which 
^  every  stranger  is  supposed  desirous  to  see,  Bed. 
lam  is  one.  To  that  place,  therefore,  an  acquunt- 
ance  of  Harley's,  after  having  accompanied  him  to 
several  other  shows,  proposed  a  visit  Harley  ob- 
jected to  it ;  'because,*  said  he,  '  I  think  it  an  in- 
human  practice  to  expose  the  greatest  misery  with 
which  our  nature  is  aflSicted,  to  every  idle  visitant 
who  can  aflford  a  trifling  perquisite  to  the  keeper; 
eqiecially  as  it  is  a  distress  which  the  humane 
must  see  with  the  painftil  reflection,  that  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  alleviate  it.*  He  was  overpowered, 
however,  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friend  and  the 
other  persons  of  the  party  (amongst  whom  were 
several  ladies) ;  and  they  went  in  a  body  to  Moor- 
fieldA 

Their  conductor  led  them  first  to  the  dismal  man- 
sions of  those  who  are  in  the  most  horrid  state  of 
incurable  madness.  The  clanking  of  chains,  the 
wildness  of  their  cries,  and  the  imprecations  which 
some  of  them  uttered,  formed  a  scene  inexpressibly 
shocking.  Harley  and  his  companions,  especially 
the  female  part  of  them,  begged  their  guide  to  re- 
turn :  he  seemed  surprised  at  their  uneasiness,  and 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  leave  that  part 
of  the  house  without  showing  them  some  others ; 
who,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  phrase  of  those  that 
keep  wild  beasts  for  show,  were  much  better  worth 
seeing  than  any  they  had  passed,  being  ten  times 
more  fierce  and  unmanageable. 

He  led  them  next  to  that  quarter  where  those  re- 
side, who,  as  they  are  not  dangerous  to  themselves 
or  others,  eiuoy  a  certain  d^ree  of  freedom,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  their  distemper. 

Harley  had  faSLesn  behind  his  companions,  looking 
at  a  man,  who  was  making  pendulums  with  Uti  of 
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thread,  and  UtUe  balls  of  day.  He  had  ddineated  a 
segment  of  a  circle  on  the  wall  with  chalk,  and 
marked  their  difibrent  .Tibrations  bj  intonecting  It 
with  croM  lines.  A  decent4ooldng  man  came  up, 
and  smiling  at  the  maniac,  turned  to  Harley,  and 
told  him  that  gentleman  had  once  been  a  very  cde- 
brated  mathematician.  '  He  ftU  a  sacrifice  to  the 
theory  of  comets ;  for  having  with  infinite  labour, 
formed  a  table  on  the  conjectures  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton,  he  was  disappointed  in  the  return  of  one  of 
those  luminaries,  and  was  very  soon  after  obliged  to 
be  placed,  here  by  his  friends.  If  you  please  to  fol- 
low me,  dr,*  continued  the  stranger,  *  I  believe  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  more  satisflkctory  account 
of  the  unfortunate  people  you  see  here,  than  the 
man  who  attends  your  compani<His.*  Harley  bowed, 
and  accepted  his  offer. 

The  next  person  they  came  up  to  had  scrawled  a 
Variety  of  figures  on  a  piece  of  slate  Harley  had 
the  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  thqn.  They 
consisted  of  diflbrent  columns,  on  the  top  of  which 
were  mariced  South  Sea  annuities,  India-^tock,  and 
Three  per  cent  annuities  consol.  *  This,'  said  Har. 
ley's  instructor,  '  was  a  gentleman  weU  known  in 
*Change4ilIey.  He  was  once  worth  ^fty  thousand 
pounds,  and  had  actually  agreed  for  the  purchase  of 
an  estate  in  the  West,  in  order  to  realise  his  money ; 
but  he  quarrelled  witti  tfa«  proprietor  about  the  re- 
pairs of  the  garden>wall,  and  so  returned  to  town 
to  follow  his  old  trade  of  stock-jobblng  a  little 
longer ;  when  an  unlucky  fluctuation  of  stock,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  to  an  immense  extent,  r^ 
dnoed  him  at  (Mice  to  poverty  and  to  madness.  Poor 
wretch !  he  told  me  t'other  day,  that  against  the 
next  payment  of  Aflferences,  he  should  be  some 
hundreds  above  a  plum.*—'  It  is. a  spondee,  and  I 
will  maintain  it!*  interrupted  a  voice  on  liis  left 
hand.  This  assertioR  was  followed  by  a  very  rapid 
recital  of  some  verses  flrom  Homer.  '  That  fijgure,* 
said  the  gentleman,  *  whose  clothes  are  so  bedaubed 
with  snufl^  was  a  school-master  of  some  reputation : 
he  came  hither  to  be  resolved  of  some  doubts  be 
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entertained  conoeming  the  genuine  laropnadatign 
of  the  Oredc  vovrels.  In  his  higfaeit  fits,  he  nuket 
Arequent  mention  of  one  Mr«fientley. 

*  But  ddufllTe  ideas,  lir,  are  the  motivM  oi  tht 
greatett  part  of  manldnd,  and-  a  heated  inaginatiaiit 
the  power  by  whidi  their  actions  are  incited :  the 
world,  in  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  may  be  said  to 
be  a  large  mad-housft'— '  It  is  true,*  answered 
Harley,  '  the  passions  of  men  are  temporary  mad* 
ness;  and  sometimes  very  fktal  in  their  efl^cts ; 

Fraai  MaoedonUli  madman  to  the  Sw«d».' 

*  It  was,  indeed,'  said  the  stranger,  '  a  very  mad 
thing  in  Charles,  to  think  of  adding  so  vast  a.  coun- 
try as  Bus^  to  his  dominions ;  that  would  .have 
been  fistal  indeed ;  the  balance  of  the  North  would 
then  have  been  lost ;  but  the  Sultan  and  I  would 
never  have  aUowed  it*—*  Sir!'  said  Harley, with 
no  small  surprise  on  hb  countenance.  '  Why,  yei,* 
answered  the  other,  '  the  Sultan  and  I }  do  you 
know  me?  lamtheChanof  Tartary.* 

Harley  was  a  good  deal  struck  by  this  discovery : 
he  had  prudence  enou^,  however,  to  conceal  his 
amasemoit,  and  bowhig  as  low  to  the  monarch  as 
his  dignity  required,  left  him  immediatriy,  and 
joined  hisconq^anions. 

He  found  them  in  a  quarter  of  the  house  set  i^iart 
fOT  the  insane  of  the  other  sex,  several  of  whom  had 
gathered  about  the  female  visitors,  and  were  ex- 
amining, with  rather  more  accuracy  than  might  have 
been  expected,  the  particulars  of  their  dress. 

Separated  from  the  rest  stood  one,  whose  appear- 
ance  had  something  of  superior  dignity.  Her  fiice, 
though  pale  and  wasted,  was  less  squalid  than  those 
of  the  others,  and  >showed  a  dejection  of  that  decent 
kind,  which  moves  our  pity  unmixed  with  horror: 
upon  her,  therefore,  the  eyes  of  all  were  immediately 
turned.  The  keeper,  who  accompanied  them,  ob- 
served it :  *  This,*  said  he,  <  is  a  young  lady  who 
was  bom  to  ride  in  her  coach  and  six.  She  was  be. 
lov^,  if  the  story  I  have  heard  is  true,  by  a  young 
gentleman,  her  equal  in  birth,  though  by  no  means 
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her  match  ia  totoue:  but  Ufn,  tbey  aay,  it  bHnd, 
andflosbefimded  him  as  nuicb  a«  he  cttd  her.  Har 
&ther.  It  aeemi,  would  not  hear  of  tbehr  maxriage, 
and  threatened  to  turn  her  out  of  doom,  if  the  ever 
mm  him  agidn.  Upon  this  the  yoong  gentlen«i 
took  a  Toyageto  the  West  Indies,  in  hopes  of  better-^ 
inf  his  fiortun^  ud  obtaining  his  mistfess;  but  be 
was  scaroe  landed  when  he  was  seised  with  "one  of 
the  teven  which  axe  common  in  those  islands,  and 
died  in  a  few  days,  lamented  by  every  one  that 
knew  him.  This  news  soon  readied  his  mislnss, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  pressed  by  her  fiither  to 
marry  a  rich  miseriy  feDow,  who  was  dd  enough  to 
be  her  grandlhther.  The  death  of  her  lover  had  no 
eAct  on  her  inhuman  parent;  he  was  only  the 
more  earnest  for  hcrnMniage  with  the  man  he  had 
provided fiur her;  and  what  between  her  despair  at 
the  death  of  the  one,  and  her  atvenion  to  the  other, 
the  poor  young  lady  was  reduced  to  the  oonditioo 
y«a  see  her  hi.  But  God  would  not  prosper  such 
orudty;  her  fiitberli  aflUn  socm  after  went  to 
wredE,  and  he  died  almost  a  beggar.' 

•  Tliottgh  this  story  was  told  in  very  fdahi  Ian. 
guage^  it  had  particularly  attracted  Harley's  notice : 
he  had  given  it  the  tribute  of  some  tearsi  Ihe  un. 
fortunate  young  bdy  had  till  now  seemed  entranced 
in  thought,  with  h^  eyes  fixed  on  a  little  garnet 
ring  she  wore  on  her  finger;  she  turned  them  now 
upOQj  Harley,     *  My  Billy  is  no  more!'  said  she; 

*  do  you  weep  for  my  Billy?  Blessings  on  youc. 
tears!  Iwouldweqi  too,  but  my  brain  is  dry;  and 
it  bums,  it  iNims,  it  bums  1*— She  drew  nearer  to 
Harley. — '  Becomforted,  young  lady,*  said  he,  *  your 
miyis  in  heaven.*—'  Is  he  indeed?  and  shall  we 
meet  agidn?  and  diall  that  frightfhl  man  Minting 
to  ttie  keeper)  not  be  there?  — Alas!  Ism  grown 
nauf^tyoflate;  I  have  almost  forgotten  to  thbik 
of  heaven ;  yet  I  pmy  sometimes ;  when  I  can,  I 
pmy,  and  sometimes  I  sing ;  when  I  am  saddest,  I 
ling :— You  shall  hear  me,  hush ! 

<  Ugbt  b»  the  caitti  OB  BOly^  ImMt, 
AMtgnc^  tbe  fp4  tjtiat  vntp^^WB  anvc'-' 
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Th«n  .was  a  plalnttre  wOdneii  in  the  idr  not  to 
be  withitood ;  and,  except  the  keeper's,  there  wa« 
not  an  unmoistened  eye  around  her. 

'  Do  you  weep  again  ?*  nid  she ;  *  I  would  not 
have  you  weep:  you  are  like  my  Billy;  you  are,  be^ 
Ueve  me;  just  so  he  looked  when  he  gave  me  this 
ring ;  poor  Billy !  twas  the  last  time  ever  we  met ! 

*  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring.  — I  love  you 
for  resembling  my  Billy ;  but  I  shall  never  love  any 
nuui  like  him.*— She  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
Harley ;  he  pressed  it  betweoi  both  of  his,  and 
bathed  it  with  his  tears.  —  <  Nay,  that  is  BiUy's  ring,* 
sidd  she,'  you  cannot  have  it  indeed;  but  here  is 
another,  look  here,  whidi  I  plaited  to*day  of  some 
goki.thread  from  this  bit  of  stuff;  will  you  keep  it 
for  my  sake  '  I  am  a  strange  girl;— but  my  heart  i$ 
harmless :  my  poor  heart ;  it  will  burst  some  day  ; 
feel  how  it  beats  1'— She  pressed  his  hand  to  her 
bosom,  then  holding  her  head  in  th«  lUtttude  of 
listening—*  Hark !  one,  two,  three !  be  quiet,  thou 
little  trembler;  my  Billy  is  cold!— but  I  had  for. 
gotten  the  ring.* — She  put  it  on  hb  finger. — *  Fai«b 
well!  I  must  leave  you  now.'— She  would  have 
withdrawn  her  hand ;  Harley  held  it  to  his  lips  — <  I 
dare  not  stay  longer;  my  head  throbs  sadly :  ikie. 

veil !' She  walked  with  a  hurried  step  to  a  little 

apartment  at  some  distance.  Harley  stood  fixed  in 
astonishment  'and  pity;  his  friend  gave  money  to 
the  keeper.  Harley  looked  on  his  ring.  He  put  a 
couple  of  guineas  into  the  man's  hand :  *  Be  kind  to 
that  unfortunate.'— He  burst  into  tean,  and  left 
them. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
The  Mi$atUhropisL 


THE  friend  who  had  conducted  him  to  Moor 
fields,  called  upon  him  again  the  next  evening. 
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After  want  talk  on  fbe  adrenturei  of  the  preoedliig 
day ». '  I  cairied  you  yerterday,*  laid  he  to  Hutey, 
*  to  Tidt  the  mad  j  fet  me  .introduoe  you  favni^t, 
St  mppett  to  one  of  the  wiae:  but  you  mutt  not 
lock  tat  any  tfainp  of  the  Socntic  pleaiantry  about 
him;  on  tiie  oontmry,  I  warn  you  to  expect  the 
apirit  of  a  Diogenes.  That  yon  may  be  a  little  pre- 
pared tar  his  extraoidinaiy  manner,  I  will  let  you 
into  some  particulan  of  his  history. 

'  He  li  the  dder  of  the  two  sons  of  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  estate  in  the  country.    Ilielr  lather 
died  when  diey  were  young;  both  were  remariudde 
at  school  for  quickness  of  parts,  and  extent  of 
gains;  tibis  had  been  bred  to  no  profession,  because 
his  &tiier's  fortune,  whidi  descended  to  him,  was 
thought  sufficient  to  set  hxm  abore  It;  the  other 
was  put  appcentice  to  an  eminent  attorney.     In  this 
the  expectati<»s  of  his  friends  were  more  consulted 
than  bis  own  inclination;  for  both  his  Inrother  and 
he  had  feelings  of  that  wann  kind,  that  could  iO 
brook  a  study  so  dry  as  the  law,  especially  hi  that 
department  of  it  which  was  aUotted.to  hfan.    But 
the  diflhrence  of  their  tempers  made  the  cbaracteris- 
tical  distinction  between  them.    The  younger,  from 
the  gentleness  of  his  natore,  bore  with  patience  a 
situation  entirdy  discordant  to  his  genius  and  die- 
petition.     At  times,  indeed,  his  pride  would  sug. 
gest,  of  how  little  importance  those  talents  were, 
which  the  partiality  of  his  friends  had  often  extolled : 
they  were  now  incumbrances  in  a  walk  of  life  where 
the  dull  and  the  ignorant  passed  hhn  at  every  turn ; 
his  feney  and  his  feding  were  invindble  obstad^t/-*- — 
to  eminence  in  a  situation,  where  his  fency  had  no 
room  for  exertion,  and  his  feding  experienced  per- 
petual difgust     But  these  murmurings  he  never 
iuBbred  to  be  heard;  and  that  he  miglit  not  ofifend 
the  piudence  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  durioe  of  his  profession,  he  continued  to  labour 
hi  it  several  years,  tin,  by  the  death  of  a  relation, 
he  succeeded  to  an  estate  of  a  littie  better  than  1001. 
a  year,  with  which,  and  the  small  patrimony  left 
liin,  be  ntirad  into  the  country,  and  made  a  love- 
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match  with  a  young  lady  of  a  temper  ilmUar  to  hia 
own,  wiUi  whom  the  sagadous  world  pitied  him  for 
finding  happiness. 

■  But  his  elder  brother,  whom  you  are  to  see  at 
supper,  if  you  will  do  us  the  ikvour  of  your  com- 
pany, was  naturally  impetuous,  decisive,  «id  over- 
bearing. He  ratered  into  life  with  those  ardent  ex- 
pectations by  whidi  young  men  are  commonly  de- 
luded: in  his  friendships,  warm  to  esoess;  and 
equaUy  violent  in  his  disUkes.  He  was  on  the  brink 
ot  marriage  with  a  young  lady,  when  one  of  those 
friends,  for  whose  honour  he  would  have  pawned 
his  life,  made  an  ^Ufgeaeat  with  that  very  goddess, 
and  left  him  besides  deeply  engaged  for  suins  which 
that  good  friend's  extiavaganoe  had  squandered. 

'  The  dreams  he  had  formerly  e^loyed  were  now 
changed  for  ideas  of  a  very  dilftrent  nature.  He 
abjured  all  confidence  in  any  thing  of  human  form ; 
sold  his  Umds,  which  still  produced  hiita  a  very 
large  reversion,  came  to  town,  and  immured  himsdf 
with  a  woman  who  had  been  his  nurse  in  little 
better  than  a  garret;  and  has  ever  since  ^iplied  his 
talents  to  the  vilifying  of  his  species.  In  one  thing 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  instruct  you ;  however 
different  your  Sentiments  may  be  (and  diflhrent  they 
must  be),  you  will  suffer  him  to  go  on  without  con. 
tradiction ;  otherwise  he  will  be  sOoit  immediately, 
and  we  shall  not  get  a  word  from  him  aU  the  night 
after.*  Hartey  promised  to  rememlier  this  injunc- 
tion, and  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  friend. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  they  were  in. 
formed  that  the  gentleman  was  come,  and  had  beea 
shown  into  the  parlour.  They  found  him  sitting 
with  a  daughter  of  his  friend's  about  three  years 
old  on  his  knee,  whom  he  was  teaching  the  alpha* 
bet  from  a  hom.book:  at  a  little  distance  stood  a 
sister  of  hers,  some  years  older.  *  Get  you  away. 
Bliss,*  said  he  to  this  last,  *  you  are  a  pert  goss^ 
and  I  will  have  notUng  to  do  with  you.'—*  Nay,* 
answered  she, .'  Nancy  is  your  ftvourite;  you  are 
quite  in  love  with  Nancy.*— *  Take  away  that  girl,* 
said  he  to  her  father,  whom  he  now  observed  to 
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bave  entoed  the  room,  *  ihe  has  wonum  about  bar 
already.'  Hie  children  were  accordHogly  dJnnkied. 

Betwixt  tliat  and  niiiper.time  be  did  not  ratter  a 
•yllable.  When  supper  came,  he  qiiarxellad  with 
every  dish  at  table,  but  eat  of  them  all ;  only  ex. 
empting  firom  his  censures  a  salad,  '  which  you 
bAve  not  spoiled,*  said  he,  '  because  you  have  not 
attempted  to  cook  it* 

"When  the  wine  was  set  upon  the  table,  he  took 
trcm.  his  pocket  a  particular  smoking  apparatus,  and 
filled  his  pipe,  without  taking  any  more  notice  of 
Hariey  or  his  friend,  ttum  if  no  sudi  persons  had 
been  in  the  room. 

'  Hariey  could  not  hdp  steaHi^;  a  look  of  surpriie 
at  him ;  but  his  'friend,  who  knew  his  humour,  re. 
turned  it,  by  annihilating  his  presence  in  the  like 
manner,  and,  leaving  him  to  his  own  meditations, 
addressed  liimadf  entirely  to  Hariey. 

In  their  discourse  some  mention  happened  to 
be  made  of  an  amiable  character,  and  the  words 
iboiMwr  and  pottteness  wexe  applied  to  it    t/fion  this 
the  gentleman,  laying  dowft  bis  pipe,  and  changing 
the  tone  of  his  countenance,  from  an  ironical  grin 
to  som^hing  mc^  intently  C(«tenQ>tuotts ;  '  Ho» 
nour,*  said  he, '  Honour  and  Politeness !  this  is  the/ 
coin  of  the  world,  and  passes  cumnt  with  the  ftwis 
of  it    You  have  stdMtituted  the  shadow  Honour,  in. 
stead  of  the  substance  \^rtue;  and  have  banished 
the  reality  of  friendship  for  the  fictitious  semblance, 
which  you  have  termed  Politeness;— politeness, 
which  oensists  in  a  certain  ceremonious  jargon,  more 
fidicuknis  to  the  ear  of  reason  than  the  voice  of  a 
puppet     Ton  have  invented  sounds  which   you 
worship,  tiioug^  tiiey  tyranniie  over  your  peace; 
and  are  surrounded  with  empty  forms,  whidi  take 
from  the  honest  emotions  of  joy,  and  add  to  tiie 
poignancy  of  misfortune.'— *  Sir  r  said  Hariey— His 
friend  winked  to  him,  to  remind  him  of  the  caution 
he  had  received.    He  was  silenced  by  the  thought 
•^The  philosopher  turned  his  eye  upcm  him :  he  ex- 
amined  him  trom  top  to  toe,  with  a  sort  of  trium- 
phant contempt     Harley*s  coat  happened  to  be  a 
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new  one}  the  other's  was  as  shabby  as  could  poa.' 
sUdy  be  suppoied  to  be  on  the  back  of  a  gentlenuui : 
there  was  mudi'  signiflcanoe  in  his  look  with  regard 
to  his  coat :  it  ^oke  of  the  sleekness  of  foUy,  and 
tlse  tbreadbareness  of  wisdom. 

*  Truth,*  continued  be,  '  the  most  amiable,  aa  wrtl 
as  the  most  natural  of  virtues,  you  are  at  pains  to 
eradicate.  Your  very  nurseries  are  seminaries  of 
fidsdiood ;  and  what  is  called  Fashion  in  manhood, 
ccnnpletes  the  system  of  avowed  insincerity.  Man. 
kind,  in  the  gross,  is  a  gaping  monster,  that  loves  to 
he  deceived,  and  has  seldom  been  disappointed :  nor 
is  their  vanity  less  fidlacious  to  your  philosf^iberf, 
who  adopt  modes  of  truth  to  follow  them  through 
the  paths  of  error,  and  defend  paradoxes  merdy  to 
be  dngular  in  defending  them.  These  are  they 
whom  ye  term  Ingenious ;  'tis  a  phrase  of  commen- 
dation I  detest ;  It  impfies  an  attempt  to  impose  on 
my  judgment,  by  flattering  my  inu^^tion:  yet 
these  are  they  whose  works  are  read  by  the  old  with 
delight,  which  the  young  are  taught  to  look  upon  as 
the  codes  of  knowledge  and  philosophy. 

*  Indeed,  the  education  of  your  youth  is  every 
way  preposterous ;  you  waste  at  school  years  in  im. 
proving  talents,  without  having  ever  spent  an  hour 
in  discovering  them;  one  promiscuous  line  of  in. 
struction  is  followed,  without  regard  to  genius,  capa- 
city, or  probable  situation  in  the  commonwealth. 
From  this  bear-garden  of  the  pedagogue,  a  raw  un- 
principled boy  is  turned  loose  upon  the  world  to 
travel ;  without  any  ideas  but  those  of  improving  his 
dres9  at  Paris,  or  startmg  into  taste  by  gasiog  on 
some  paintings  at  Rome.  Ask  him  of  Uie  mannen 
of  the  people,  and  he  will  teU  you.  That  the  sUrt  is 
worn  much  shorter  in  France,  and  that  every  body 
eats  macaroni  in  Italy.  When  he  returns  hom^  be 
buys  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  studies  the  constita- 
tion  at  Arthur's. 

*  Nor  are  your  females  trained  to  any  more  use- 
ful purpose :  they  are  taught  by  the  very  rewanis 
which  their  nurses  propose  for  good  behaviour,  by 
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ttie  first  thiAg  lilte  a  jeit  which  tbeyhetr  firom  every 
male  visitor  of  the  fismily,  that  a  young  woman  it  a 
creature  to  be  married;  and  when  they  axe  gnmn 
somewhat  older,  are  instructed,  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  marriage  to  have  the  enjoymoit  of  pin- 
money,  and  the  expectation  of  a  jointore.' . 

*  *  These  indeed  are  the  eflbcts  of  luxury,  which 
is  perhaps  inseparable  fhxm  a  certain  degree  of 
power  and  grandeur  in  a  nation.  But  it  is  not 
simply  of  the  progress  of  luxury  that  we  have  to 
complain :  did  its  votaries  keep  in  their  own  sphere 
of  thoughtless  dissipation,  we  might  deRiise  them 
without  emotion ;  but  the  flrivolous  pursuits  of  plea- 
sure are  mingled  with  the  most  important  concerns 
of  the  state ;  and  public  enterprise  shall  sleep  tiU 
he  who  should  gidde  its  operaUon  has  decided^  his 
bets  at  Newmarket,  or  flilfilled  his  engagement  with 
a  &vourite  mistress  in  the  country.  We  want  some 
man  of  acknowledged  eminence  to  point  our  coun- 
sels with  that  firmness  which  the  counsels  of  a 
great  people  require.  We  have  hundreds  of  mini- 
sters,  who  press  forward  into  office,  without  having 
ever  learned  that  art  which  is  necessary  for  every 
business, — the  art  of  thinking ;  and  mistake  the  pe- 
tulance, which  could  give  inspiration  to  smart  sar- 
casms on  an  obnoxious  measure  in  a  popular  assem- 
Uy,  for  the  ability  which  is  to  balance  the  interest 
of  kingdoms,  and  investigate  the  latent  sources  of 
national  superiority.  With  the  administration  of 
such  men  the  people  can  never  be  satisfied ;  for  be- 
sides that  thdr  confidence  is  gained  only  by  the 

*  Tbough  tbe  Cfixate  ooald  not  xemember  having  shown  this 
diapter  to  any  body*  I  •troogly  stupect  that  thete  political  obier . 
tationa  aie  the  vork  of  a  later  pen  than  the  rert  of  this  per- 
fjotrmanoe.  There  aeems  to  have  been  bj  some  accident  a  gap 
bi  Uie  manoBCiipt,  firom  the  vordi^*  B^qwctatkn  of  a  jointure, 
to  these,  *  ladum^  man  ia  an  animal,'  where  the  present  blank 
(t^i  wad  some  other  penon  (fe  the  hand  is  dififteent,  and  the 
faik  whiter)  has  filled  part  of  it  with  sentiments  of  his  own. 
Whoever  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  can^t  some  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  man  he  penonates. 

C5 
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view  of  •upertor  talents,  there  needi  that  depth  of 
knowledge,  which  b  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
jttit  extent  of  power,  but  can  also  trace  itf  connec* 
timiwilh  the  expedient,  to  preserve  its  poisess<M» 
Aran  the  oontempt  which  attends  irresolution,  <nr  the' 
resentment  which  follows  temerity.* 

iHere  a  considerable  pari  it  wuUing.'} 

*  *  *  *  In  short,  man  is  an  animal  equally  selfish 
and  vain.  Vanity,  indeed,  is  but  a  modification  of 
selfishness.  From  the  latter,  there  are  some  who 
pretend  to  be  flree :  they  are  generally  such  as  do- 
clidm  against  the  lust  of  wealth  and  power,  because 
they  have  never  becQ  able  to  attain  any  hi^  degree 
in  either:  th^  boast  of  generosity  and  feeling. 
They  tell  us  (periiaps  they  tell  us  in  rhyme)  that  the 
sensations  of  ap  hopest  hear^  of  a  mind  universally 
benevolent,  make  up  the  quiet  bliss  which  Uiey  en> 
joy ;  but  they  will  not,  by  this,  be  exempted  ftt)m 
the  chi^rge  of  sdfiiihpess.  Whence  the  luxurious 
happineu  they  depciibe  in  their  little  family^drdes  ? 
Whence  t^  pleasure  which  they  feel,  when  they 
trim  th^  eveping  fires,  and  listen  to  the  howl  .of 
winter*s  wind?  Whence,  but  firom  the  secret  reflec- 
tion of  wlut  housi;less  :wretche8  fod  from  it  ?  Or 
do  you  administer  comfort  in  aflliction  —  the  motive 
is  at  band;  IhaveJt^4  it  preached  to  me  in  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  ypur  consolatory  diseourses  — 
the  comparative  littleness  of  our  own  misfortunes. 

'  With  vanity  your  best  vir^es  are  grosdy  tainted : 
your  benevolence,  which  ye  deduce  immediately 
Arom  the  natural  impulse  of  the  heart,  squmts  to  it 
for  its  reward.  There  are  aome,  indeed,  who  tdl  us 
of  the  satisfiuiion  which  flews  firom  a  secret  coo. 
scioushess  (^  good  actions :  this  secret  satisfiKStioa 
is  truly  excellent,  when  we  have  some  Mend  to 
whom  we  may  discover  its  excellence.* 

He  now  paused  a  moment  to  relight  his  pipe, 
when  a  dock  that  stood  at  his  back  struck  deven ; 
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he  started  up  at  the  MMiDd}  took  hii  hat  and  his 
caiie»  and,  nodding  good  night  with  his  head,  walked 
out  of  the  room.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  called 
a  senrant  to  bring  the  stranger's  surtout  '  What 
sort  of  a  night  is  it,  fellow?'  said  he. — Mt  rains,  sir,* 
answered  the  servant,  'with  an  easterly  wind.'— 
'  Easterly  for  ever!*— He  made  no  other  repfy ;  but 
dinigging  up  his  shoulders  tUi  they  almost  touched 
his  ears,  wrapped  bimsdf  tight  in  his  grei^  coat,,  and 
disappeared. 

*  liiis  is  a  strange  creature*  said  his  Mend  to 
fiarley. — '  I  cannot  say,*  answered  he, '  that  his  re- 
.marks  are  of  the  {deasant  kind :  it  is  cuxioos  to  ob- 
•serve  how  the  nature  of  truth  may  be  dumged  by 
the  gaifo  it  wears ;  softened  to  the  admonition  of 
IHendsbip,  or  soured  into  the  serexity  of  reprpof ; 
jret  this  severity  may  be  useAil  to  some  tempers ;  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  file,— disi^;reeable  initsope* 
ration,  but  hard  metals  may  be  the  brighter  for  it* 

******** 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

His  tkiU  Ml  j^siognomif. 

npHE  company  at  the  baronet's -removed  to  the 

-^  play-house  accordingly,  and  Harley  took  his 

usual  route  into  the  Park.    He  observed^  as  he  en* 

tered,  a  Aresb-looking  eUerly  gentleman  in  conver- 

sation  with  a  beggar,  who,  leaning  on  his  crutch, 

was  recounting  the  hardships  he  had  undergone, 

and  explaining  the  wretchedness  of  his  present  con. 

^tion.     This  was  a  very  interesting  dialogue  to 

Harley;  he  was  rude  enough  therefine  to  slacken 

his  piace  as  he  approached,  and  at  last  to  make  a  Aill 

atop  at  the  gentleman's  back,  who  was  just  then  ex. 

jpressing  his  c6mpassion  for  the  beggar,  and  regret. 

Xing  that  he  had  not  a  £urthing  of  change  about  him. 

■  '     iC  6 
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At  saying  tbtot  he  looked  pifeeoosly  on  the  USUm. 
There  wn  lonietttaig  in  hit  physiognomy  which 
cau^t  Harley's  notice:  indeed  physiognomy  was 
one  of  Harley's  foibles,  for  whkh  be  had  been  often 
rdNiked  by  his  aunt  In  the  country;  who  used  to 
tell  him,  that  when  he  was  come  to  her  years  and 
experioioe,  he  would  know  that  allli  not  goM  that 
glisters :  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  aunt  was  a 
very*  sensible,  harsh  Jooking,  maiden-lady  of  three- 
score  and  upwards.  But  he  was  too  apt  to  fotfM 
this  caution ;  and  now,  it  seems,  it  had  not  Occurred 
to  him.  Steppii^  up,  therefore  to  the  gentleman, 
who  was  lamenting  the  want  of  silver,  *  Your  inten- 
tions, sir,*  said  he, .'  are  so  good,  that  I  cannot  help 
lending  yiou  my  assistance  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution ]'  and  gave  the.beggar  a  shilHng.  The  other 
returned  a  suitable  compliment,  and  OLtolled  the 
benevolence  of  Hailey.  They  kept  walking  together, 
and  benevolence  grew  the  to^  of  discourse. 

The  stranger  was  fluent  on  the  subject.  '  There 
is  no  use  <tf  money,*  said  he,  *  equal  to  that  of  bene- 
ficeooe:  with  the  proAise,  it  is  lost ;  and  even  with 
those  who  lay  it  out  according  to  the  prudence  of 
the  world,  the  objects  acquired  by  it  pall  on  the 
sense,  and  have  scarce  become  our  own  till  they  loae 
their  value  with*  the  power  of  pleasing ;  but  here 
the  enjoyment  grows  on  reflection,  and  our  money 
is  most  truly  ours,  when  it  ceases  bdng  in  our  pos- 
session.* 

'  Tet  I  agree  in  some  measure,*  answered  Harley, 
'  with  tiiose  who  think  that  charity  to  our  common 
b^gars  is  often  misplaced:  there  are  objects  kss 
obtrusive,  whose  title  is  a  better  me.* 

'  Vfe  cannot  easily  distinguish,*  said  the  stranger ; 
*  and  even  of  the  worthless,  are  there  not  many 
whose  imprudence,  or  whose  vice,  may  have  been 
one  dreadflil  consequence  of  misfortune?* 

Harley  looked  a^n  in  his  dee,  and  blessed  him- 
self for  his  skin  In  physiognomy. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
widk,  the  old  gentteman  leaning  on  the  rails  to  take 
breath,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were  joined  by  a 
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younger  man,  wfaoie  figure  was  modi  abow  the 
appearance  of  his  dress,  which  was  poor  and  AtUbf, 
Harley's  former  companion  addressed  him  as  a& 
acquaintance,  and  they  turned  on  the  walk  together. 

The  elder  of  the  strangers  comphdoed  of  the 
closeness  of  the  evening,  and  asked  the  other  if  he 
would  go  with  him  into  a  house  liard  by,  and  taike 
one  draught  of  excellent  cyder.  '  The  man  who 
keeps  this  house,*  said  he  to  Haiky,  '  was  onoe  a 
servant  of  mine :  I  could  not  think  of  turning  looie 
upon  the  world  a  fidthAil  old  feDow,  tot  no  other 
reason  but  that  his  age  had  incapacitated  him ;  so 
I  gave  him  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds,  witii  like 
help  of  which  he  has  set  up  this  little  pboe  hen, 
and  his  daughter  goes  and  sells  milk  in  the  dty, 
while  her  fitther  manages  his  tap-room,  as  he  «*«§ 
it,  at  home.  I  can*t  wdl  ask  a  gentleman  of  your 
appearance  to  accompany  me  to  so  paltry  a  place.* 
-*-*  Sir,*  replied  Harley,  interrupting  him,  *  I  wouki 
much  rather  enter  it  than  the  most  odebrated  ta. 
vem  in  town :  to  give  to  the  neoearitous,  miiy  som 
times  be  a  weakness  in  the  man ;  to  enoounge 
dustry,  is  a  duty  in  the  citizen.*  —  They  entered  the 
house  accordingly. 

On  a  table  at  the  comer  of  the  room  lay  a  pack 
of  cards,  loosely  thrown  together.  Hie  old  gentle- 
man reproved  die  man  of  the  house  Ibr  enoounging 
so  idle  an  amusement  Harley  attempted  to  deftnd 
him  ftom  the  necessity  of  accommodating  hhaudf 
to  the  humour  of  his  guests,  and  taking  up  the 
cards,  began  to  shuffle  them  backwatds  and  Ibr- 
wards  in  his  hand.  *  Nay,  I  don't  think  cards  so 
unpard<Hiable  an  amusement  as  some  do^*  replied 
the'  other;  *  and  now  and  then,  about  this  time  of 
the  evening,  when  my  eyes  begin  to  iUl  me  fbr  my 
book,  I  divert  myself  with  a  game  at  piquet,  with- 
out  finding  my  morals  a  bit  relaxed  by  it*  '  I>o 
you  playi^uet,  sir?^to  Harley.)  Harley  answer, 
ed  in  the  affirmative ;  upon  which  the  other  pro. 
.posed  phiyhig  a  pool  at  a  shilling  the  game^  dou. 
bling  the  stakes ;  adding,  that  he  never  pbyed 
higher  with  any  body. 
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Httlej*!  good  nature  could  not  reAue  the  bene- 
volent M  man ;  and  the  younger  itranger,  though 
he  at  flnt  pkaded  prior  engagementi,  yet  being 
earnestly  foUdted  by  his  friend,  at  last  yielded  to 
solicitation. 

When  they  b^an  to  play,  the  old  gentleman, 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  Harley,  {woduced  ten 
•biUings  to  serve  for  markers  of  his  score.    '  He 
had  no  change  for  the  beggUt*  said  Harley  to  him- 
self: '  but  I  can  easily  account  for  it;  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  alftction  that  inanimate  things  will 
create  in  us  by  a  long  acquaintance:   if  I  may 
judge  from  my  own  feelings,  the  old  man'  would 
not  part  with  one  of  these  counters  for  ten  times  its 
intrinsic  value;  it  even  got  the  better  of  his  bene- 
▼(rienoe !   I  mysdf  have  a  pair  of  old  brass  sleeve 
buttons——.'    Here  he  was  interrupted  by  being 
told,  that  the  old  gentleman  had  beat  the  younger, 
and  that  it  was  his  turn  to  take  up  the  conqueror.  — ' 
'  Your  game  has  been  short,*  said  Harley.    *  I  re- 
piqued  him,'  answered  the  old  man,  with  Joy  spark, 
ling  in  his  countenance.    Harley  wished  to  be  re- 
piqued  too,  but  he  was  disappointed ;  for  he  had  the 
same  good  fcntune  against  his  opponent    Indeed, 
never  did  fortune,  mutable  as  she  is,  delist  in  mu- 
tability  so  much  as  at  that  moment ;  the  victory 
was  so  quick,  and  so  constantly  alternate,  that  the 
stake  in  a  short  time  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  iSL,  Harley's  proportion  of  which  was  within, 
half  a  guinea  of  the  money  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
H6  had  before  proposed  a  dividon,  but  the  old  gen- 
tleman opposed  it  with  such  a  pleasant  warmth  in 
his  manner,  that  it  was  always  over-ruled.    Now, 
however,  he  ttrid  them,  that  he  had  an  appointment 
with  some  gentlemen,  and  it  was  within  a  few  mi. 
nutes  of  his  hour.    The  young  stranger  had  gained 
one  game,  and  was  engaged  in  the  second  with  the 
other;  they  agreed  therefore  that  the  stake  should 
be  divided,  if  the  old  gentleman  won  that ;  whi<^ 
was  more  than  probable,  as  his  score  was  90  to  S5, 
and  he  was  elder  hand ;  but  a  momentous  repique 
decided  it  in  fiivour  of  bis  adversary,  who  seemed 
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to  enj<»y  bit  victory  n^gled  with  regret  Ibr  htaring 
won  too  m^ch ;  while  his  friend,  with  great  ebuIUeooe 
of  paMion,  many  praises  ot  his  own  good  play,  and 
many  nudiidictions  on  the  power  of  chance,  took  up 
the  cards,  and  threw  them  into  the  lire. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Tke  Man  qf  Feeling  in  a  bntkel. 


^HE  company  he  was  engaged 
•*•  sembled  in  Fleet  Street    He 


to  meet  were  aa- 
He  had  walked  some 
time  along  the  Strand,  anddst  a  crowd  of  those 
wretches  who  wut  the  uncertain  wages  of  prostitu- 
tion, with  ideas  of  pity  suitable  to  the  scene  around 
him,  and  the  ftelings  he  possessed,  and  had  got  m 
far  as  Somerset  House,  when  one  of  them  laid  boU 
of  his  arm,  and  with  a  voice  tremulous  and  fidnt, 
asked  him  for  a  pint  of  wine,  in  a  manner  more  sup- 
plicatory than  is  usual  with  those  whom  the  infiuny 
of  their  profession  has  deprived  of  shame.  H« 
turned  round  at  the  demand,  and  looked  steadflriUy 
on  the  person  who  made  it 

She  wiu  above  the  common  siie,  and  elegantly 
formed ;  her  ftce  was  thin  and  hollow,  and  showed 
the  remains  of  tarnished  beauty.  Her  eyes  were 
black,  but  had  little  of  their  lustre  left;  her 
chedcs  had  some  paint  laid  on  without  art,  and  pro- 
^ductive  of  no  advantage  to  her  complexioo,  which 
exhibited  a  deadly  paleness  on  the  other  parts  of 
her  face. 

Harley  stood  in  the  attitude  of  hesitation  ;  which 
she  intopreting  to  her  advantage,  repeated  her  t0> 
quest,  and  endeavoured  to  force  a  leer  of  invitation 
Into  her  countenance.  He  took  her  arm,  and  they 
walked  on  to  one  ot  thofe  obsequious  taverns  in  tbt 
ndghbourhood,  where  the  deamess  of  the  wine  is  a 
discharge  in  foil  for  the  character  of  the  house. 


.'/ 
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ftem  what  inQNibe  be  did  this,  we  do  not  Bwan  to 
inqoiie;  as  it  baa  erer  bem  agataut  our  nature  to 
aeaicb  tor  motives  where  bad  ones  axe  to  be  found. 
—  They  entered,  and  a  waiter  showed  them  a  room, 
«nd  placed  a  bottle  of  claret  on  the  table. 

Harley  filled  the  lady's  glass ;  which  she  had  no 
sooner  tasted,  than  dropping  it  on  the  floor,  and  ea- 
gerly  catching  his  arm,  her  eye  grew  fixed,  her  lip 
assumed  a  clayey  whiteness,  and  she  fell  back  life- 
less  in  her  chair. 

Harley  started  tmm  his  seat,  and,  catching  her 
in  his  arms,  supported  her  firom  fidling  to  the  ground, 
looking  wildly  at  the  door,  as  if  he  wanted  to  run 
for  assistance,  but  dunt  not  leave  the  miserable 
cfeaturc;  It  was  not  till  some  minutes  after,  that 
it  occurred  .to  him  to  ring  the  bell,  which  at  hut 
however  he  thought  of,  and  rung  with  repeated  vio-. 
lenoe,  even  after  the  waiter  appeared.  LudiUy  the 
waitor  had  his  senses  somewhat  more  about  him ; 
and  snatching  up  a  bottle  of  water  which  stood  on 
a  buflfet  at  the  end  of  the  room,  he  sprinkled  it 
over  the  hands  and  face  of  the  dying  figure  before 
him.  She  began  to  revive,  and  with  the  assistance 
X  oi  some  hartshorn  drops,  which  Harley  now  for  the 
first  time  drew  firom  his  pocket,  was  able  to  desire 
the  waiter  to  bring  her  a  crust  of  broad,  of  which 
she  swallowed  some  mouthftils  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  keenest  hunger.  The  waiter  withdrew : 
when  turning  to  Harley,  sobbiug  at  the  same  time, 
and  shedding  tears,  '  %  am  sorry,  sir,'  said  she, 
*  that  I  should  have  g^ven  you  so  much  trouble  t 
but  you  will  pity  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  till  now, 
I  have  not  tasted  a  morsd  these  two  days  past'  — 
He  fixed  his  eyes  on  hers,— every  circumstance  but 
the  last  was  forgotten  j  and  he  took  her  hand  with 
as  much  respect  as  if  she  had  been  a  duchess.  It 
was  ever  the  privilege  of  misfortune  to  be  revere;! 
by  him.-^— '  Two  days!'  said  he;  *  and  I  have 
£ued  sumptuously  every  day !'  —  He  was  reaching 
to  the  bell ;  she  understood  his  meaning,  and  pre- 
vented  him.  *  I  beg,  sir,'  said  she,  *  that  you  would 
give  yoursdf  no  more  trouble  about  a  wretch  who 
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d«ies  not  wish  to  Uve;  but,  at  prawat  I  ooold  not 
eat  a  bit;  my  stomach  even  roie  at  the  last  mouth. 
All  of  that  cnut*-^ He  oflbrad  to  call  a  chair,  say. 
ing,  that  he  hoped  a  little  reit  would  rdtere  hor. 
He   had  one  half-guinea  left :  *  I  am  worry,*  he 
said,  *  that  at  present  I  should  be  able  to  make  you 
an  ofifer  of  no  more  than  this  paUxy  sum.'  — She 
burst  into  tears :  '  Your  generosity,  sir,  is  abused  ; 
to  bestow  it  on  me  is  to  take  it  firom  the  virtuous : 
I  have  no  title  but  misery  to  plead  j  misery  of  my 
own  procuring.'  — *Ko  more  of  that,*  answered 
Harley;  *  there  is  virtue  in  these  tears;  let  the 
fruit  of  them  be  virtue.'  —  He  rung,  and  ordered  a 
chair.    'Though  I  am  the  vilest  of  beings,'  said 
sh^  *  I  have  not  forgotten  every  virtue ;  gratitude, 
I  hope,  1  shall  still  have  left,  did  I  but  know  who  is 
raj  benefoctor.'  —  *  My  name  is  Harley.^ — *  Could  I 
ever  have  an  opportunity  ——*    *  You  shall,  and  a 
glorious  one  too !  —  your  future  conduct :  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  reproach  you  —  if,  I  say,  —it  will  be  the 
noblest  reward  —  1  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again.'— Here  the  waiter  entered,  and 
told  than  the  chair  was  at  the  door.    The  lady  in- 
formed Harley  of  her  lodgings,  and  he  promised  to 
wait  on  her  at  ten  next  morning. 

He  led  her  to  the  chair,  and  returned  to  clear 
with  the  wiuter,  without  ever  once  reflecting  that 
he  had  no  money  in  his  pocket  He  was  ashamed 
to  make  an  excuse :  yet  an  excuse  must  be  made. 
He  was  beginning  to  frame  one,  when  the  waiter 
cut  him  short,  by  telling  him,  that  he  oouU  not  run 
scores;  but  thal^  if  he  would  leave  his  watch,  or 
any  other  pledge,  it  would  be  as  safe  as  if  it  lay  in 
bis  pocket  Harley  jumped  at  the  proposal,  and 
pulling  out  his  watch,  delivered  it  into  his  hands 
Immediately ;  and  having,  for  once,  had  the  pre- 
caution  to  take  a  note  of  the  lodging  he  intended  to 
visit  next  momhig,  sallied  forth  with  a  blush  of 
triumph  on  his  &ce,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
sneer  of  the  waiter,  who,  twirling  the  watch  i%|bis 
hand,  made  him  a  profound  bow  at  the  door,  and 
whispered  to  a  girl,  who  stood  in  the  passage. 
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something,  in  which  the  winrd  cullt  «w  honound 
frith  a  particular  emphasis. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Hit  MU  in  pkj^iogfiomy  it  doubted. 

A  FTER  he  had  be«i  some  time  with  the  company 
-^  he  had  appointed  to  meet,  and  the  last  bottle 
was  called  for,  he  first  recollected  that  he  would  be 
again  at  a  loss  how  to  discharge  bis  share  of  the 
redconing.  He  applied  therefore  to  one  *of  them, 
with  whom  he  was  most  intimate,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  not  a  forthing  of  money  about  hhn ; 
and,  upon  being  jocularly  asked  the  reason,  ac 
quainted  them  with  the  two  adventures  we  haive 
just  now  related.  One  of  the  company  asked  him, 
if  the  old  man  in  Hyde-park  did  not  wear  a  brown- 
ish coat,  with  a  narrow  gold  edging,  and  his  com- 
panion an  old  green  frock,  with  a  bufficoloAred 
waistcoat  Upon  Harley*s  recollecting  that  they 
did,  '  Then,*  said  he,  *  you  may  be  thankfUl  you 
have  come  off  so  well ;  they  are  two  as  noted  sharp, 
ers,  in  thdr  way,  as  any  in  town,  and  but  t'other 
night  took  me  in  for  a  much  larger  sum:  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  applying  to  a  justice,  but  one  docs 
not  like  to  be  seen  in  tiiose  matters.* 

Harley  answered,  '  That  he  could  not  but  fancy 
the  geitlemanwas  mistaken,  as  he  never  saw  a  &ce 
promise  more  honesty  than  that  of  the  old  man  he 
had  met  with.*—*  His  &ce!*  said  a  grave>looktng 
man,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  squirting  the  juice 
of  his  tobacco  obliquely  into  the  grate.  There  was 
something  very  emphatical  in  the  action :  for  it  was 
followed  by  a  burst  (rf  laughter  round  the  table. 
'  Gentlemen,*  sidd  Harley,  '  you  are  disposed  to  be 
merry;  itmaybeasyouimagme,  for  I  confess  my. 
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•cAf  ignorant  of  the  Town:  but  there  b  one  thing 
wfaicfa  makes  me  bear  the  km  of  my  money  with 
temper:  the  young  feikm  who  won  it  mart  have 
been  miserably  poor;  I  obserred  him  borrow  money 
for  the  stake  from  his  friend :  he  had  distress  and 
hunger  in  his  countenance;  be  his  character  what 
it  may,  his  necessities  at  least  plead  for  him.'— At 
this,  there  was  a  knider  hui|^  than  before.  « Gen. 
tlemen,'  said  the  lawyer,  one  of  whose  convenations 
with  Harley  we  have  ahready  recorded,  « here's  a 
nacy  pretty  fellow  for  you :  to  have  heaid  him  talk 
some  nights  ago,  as  I  did,  you  might  have  sworn  he 
was  a  saint;  yet  now  he  games  with  8haipen,and 
loses  his  money ;  and  is  bubbled  by  a  fine  story  in- 
▼ented  by  a  whore,  and  pawns  his  watch ;  here  are 
sanctified  doings  with  a  witness  1' 

'  Young  gentleman,*  said  his  firiend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  *  let  me  advise  you  to  be  a  little 
more  cautious  for  the  fliture ;  and  as  tor  faces — you 
may  look  into  them  to  know  whether  a  man's  nose 
be  a  long  or  a  short  one.* 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 
He  keept  hit  appointmerU. 

rriHE  last  night's  raillery  of  his  companions  was 
•^  recalled  to  his  remembrance  when  he  awoke, 
and  the  colder  homilies  of  prudence  began  to  sug- 
jgfiA  some  things  which  were  nowise  favourable  for 
a  performance  of  his  promise  to  the  unfortunate  fe- 
male he  had  met  with  before.  He  rose,  uncertain  of 
his  purpose :  but  the  torpor  of  such  considerations 
was  seldom  prevalent  over  the  warmth  of  his  na. 
ture.  He  walked  some  turns  backwards  and  for- 
wards  in  his  room :  he  recalled  the  languid  form  of 
the  fidnting  wretch  to  his  mind ;  he  wept  at  the  re- ' 
oidlection  of  her  tears.    *  Though  I  am  the  vilest 
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of  beli^t,  I  have  not  fiHrgotten  evorjr  viitiw :  gntU 
tude,  I  hope,  I  thaU  itiU  hare  left'^He  took  a 
larger  stride  •--' Powos  (rf  mercy  tfaat'fiiiround  me  1* 
cried  be,  *  do  ye  not  imile  upon  deedi  like  theee? 
To  calculate  the  chances  of  deeeption  is  too  tedious 
a  business  for  the  life  of  mai)l— The  dock  strudc 
ten !  —  When  he  was  got  down  stairs  he  found  that 
he  had  forgot  the  note  of  hor  lodgings ;  he  gnawed 
his  lips  at  the  delay :  he  was  fidrly  on  the  pnve* 
ment,  when  he  recollected  having  left  his  pune  ;  he 
did  but  just  prevent  himself  firom  articulating  an 
imprecation.  He  rushed  a  second  time  up  into  his 
chamber.  *  What  a  wretch  I  ami*  said  he;  '  ere 
this  time  perhaps  *  Twas  a  perhaps  not  to  be 
borne;  two  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  would  have 
served  him  to  lock  his  bureau;— -but  they  oouU 
not  bewared. 

When  he  reached  the  house,  and  inquired  fbr 
Miss  Atkins  (for  that  was  the  lady's  name),  he  wm 
shown  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  into  a  small  room, 
lighted  by  one  narrow  lattice,  and  patched  round 
with  shreds  of  diflferent-ooloured  paper.  In  the 
darkest  comer  stood  something  like  a  bed,  before 
which  a  tattered  coverlet  hung  by  way  of  curtain. 
He  had  not  waited  long  when  she  ^ipeared.  Her 
face  had  the  glister  of  new- washed  tears  on  it  *  I 
am  ashamed,  nr,'  said  she,  '  that  you  should  have 
taken  this  ftesh  piece  of  trouble  about  one  so  little 
worthy  of  it;  bu^  to  the  humane,ll  know  there  is 
a  pleasure  in- goodness  for  its  own  sake:  if  you 
have  patience  for  the  recital  of  my  story,  it  may 
palliate,  though  it  cannot  excuse  my  fkults.*  Har- 
ley  bowed  as  a  sign  of  assent;  and  she  begsn  as 
follows : 

*  I  am  the  dau^to:  of  an  officer,  whom  a  service 
of  forty  years  had  advanced  no  higher  than  the 
rank  of  Ci^itain.  I  have  had  hints  ttom  himself, 
and  been  informed  by  others,  that  it  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  those  principles. of  rigid  honour 
which  it  was  his  boast  to  possess,  and  which  he 
early  inculcated  on  me,  that  he  had  .been  able  to  ar- 
rive  at  no  better, station.    My  mother  died  when  I 
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was  a  diiki ;  old  enough  to  grieve  for  her  deatii, 
but  incapable  of  remembering  her  precepts.  Though 
my  iSftther  was  doating^  fond  of  her,  yet  there 
were  some  sentiments  in  which  they  materially  dif. 
fered :  she  had  l>een  bred  from  her  infiincy  in  the 
strictest  principles  of  religion,  snd  took  the  mora, 
lity  of  her  conduct  from  the  motives  which  an  ad- 
herence to  those  principles  suggested.  My  Cither, 
who  had  been  in  the  army  from  his  jrouth,  affixed 
an  idea  of  puallanimity  to  that  virtue,  which  was 
formed  by  the  doctrines,  excited  by  the  rewards,  or 
guarded  by  the  terrors  of  revelati<Hi ;  his  darling 
idol  was  the  honour  of  a  soldier;  a  term  which  he 
held  in  such  reverence,  that  he  used  it  for  his 
most  sacred  asseveration.  Whoi  my  mother  died, 
I  was  some  time  suffered  to  continue  in  those  soi. 
timents  which  her  instructions  had  produced ;  but 
soon  after,  though,  from  respect  to  her  memory, 
my  father  did  not  absolutely  ridicule  them,  yet  he 
showed,  in  his  discourse  toothers,  so  little  regard 
to  them,  and  at  times  suggested  to  me  motives  of 
action  so  different,  that  I  was  soon  weaned  from 
opinions,  which  I  began  to  consider  as  the  dreams 
of  superstition,  or  the  artAil  inventions  of  design- 
ing hypocrisy.  My  mother's  books  were  left  be- 
hind at  the  cQfiferent  quarters  we  removed  to,  and 
my  reading  was  principally  confined  to  plays, 
novels,  and  those  poetical  descriptions  of  the  beauty 
of  virtue  and  honour,  which  the  circulating  libraries 
easily  afibrded. 

*  As  I  was  generally  reckoned  handsome,  and  the 
quickness  of  my  parts  extolled  by  all  our  visitors, 
my  fiither  had  a  pride  in  showing  me  to  the  world. 
I  was  young,  g^ddy,  open  to  adulation,  and  vain  of 
those  talents  which  acquired  it 

*  After  the  last  war,  my  &tiier  was  reduced  to 
half-pay ;  with  which  we  retired  to  a  village  in  the 
country,  which  the  acquaintance  of  some  genteel 
fkmilies  who  resided  in  it,  and  the  cheapness 
of  living,  particuUrly  recommoided.  My  &ther 
rented  a  small  house,  with  a  piece  of  ground  suffl. 
dent  to  keep  a  horse  for  him,  and  a  cow  for  the  be- 
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neflt  of  bis  fiunily.  An  old  inaii.MrTaiit  managed 
his  ground ;  while  a  maid,  who  had  foimerly  been 
my  mother's,  and  had,  since  been  mine,  undertook 
the  care  of  our  little  dairy :  they  were  assisted  in 
each  of  tiieir  pcoTinces  by  my  fi^er  and  me;  and 
we  passed  our  time  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  which 
he  had  always  talked  of  with  delight,  and  my  train 
of  reading  had  taught  me  to  admire. 

*  Though  I  had  never  seen  the  polite  circles  of 
the  metropolis,  the  campanj  my  fiither  had  intro> 
duced  me  into  had  given  me  a  degree  of  good-breed- 
ing, which  soon  discovered  a  superiority  over  the 
young  ladies  of  our  village.  I  was  quoted  as  an 
example  of  politmess,  and  my  company  courted  by 
most  of  the  considerable  families  in  tfaie  nei^bour- 
hood. 

'  Amongst  the  houses  where  I  was  frequently  in- 
vited, was  Sir  George  Winbrooke's.  He  had  two 
daughters  nearly  of  my  age,  with  whom,  tiiougb 
they  had  been  bred  up  in  those  maKims  of  vulg&r 
doctrine,  which  my  superior  understanding  could 
not  but  despise,  yet  as  their  good-nature  led  them 
to  an  imifaftion  of  my  manners  in  every  thing  dse, 
I  cultivated  particular  fUendship. 

*  Some  months  after  our  first  acquaintance.  Sir 
George's  eldest  son  came  home  from  his  travels. 

^.  His  figure,  his  address,  and  conversation,  were  not 
unlike  those  warm  ideas  of  an  accomfdished  man 
whic^i  my  favourite  noveb  had  taught  me  to  form ; 
and  his  sentiments  on  the  article  of  religion  wero 
as  liberal  as  my  own ;  when  any  of  these  hi4ipened 
to  be  the  topic  of  our  discourse,  I,  who  before  had 
been  silent,  firom  a  fear  of  being  single  in  opposi- 
tion, now  kindled  at  the  fire  he  raised,  and  defend- 
ed our  mutual  opinions  with  all  the  eloquence  I 
was  mistren  of.  He  would  be  respectfblly  atten- 
tive all  the  while;  and  when  I  had  ended,  would 
raise  his  eyes  firom  the  ground,  look  at  me  with  a 
gaze  of  admiration,  and  express  his  applause  in  the 
highest  strain  of  encomium.  This  was  an  incense 
the  more  pleasing,  as  I  seldom  or  never  had  met 
with  it  before ;  for  the  young  gentlemen  who  visit- 
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ed  Sir  George  were  fbr  the  nuwt  pert  of  that  athktic 
order,  the  pleanue  of  whow  liyes  ii  derived  from 
foKobunting :  these  are  addom  aoUdtoiu  to  pleaie 
the  women  at  all;  or  if  they  were,  would  nerer 
think  of  applying  their  flattery  to  the  mind. 

'  Mr.  Winbrooke  observed  the  weakneM  of  my 
soul,  and  took  every  occasion  of  improving  the 
esteem  he  had  gained.    He  asked  my  opinion  of 
every  author,  of  every  sentiment,  with  that  subnda. 
give  diflidence,  which  showed  an  nnlimitfd  ctmfl- 
dence  in  my  understanding.    I  saw  myself  revered, 
as  a  superior  beiqg,  by  one  whose  judgment  my 
vani|y  told  me  was  not  likdy  to  err :  preferred  by 
him  to  all  the  other  visitors  of  my  sex,  whose  for- 
tunes and  rank  should  have  entitled  Uiem  to  a 
much  higher  degree  of  notice  ;  I  saw  their.  Uttle 
jealousies  at  the  distinguished  attention  be   piUd 
me ;   it  was  gratitude,  it  was  pride,  it  was  love  I 
Love,  which  bad  made  too  fatal  a  progress  in  my 
heart,  before  any  declaration  on  his  part  should 
have  warranted  a  return :  but  I  interpreted  every 
look  of  attention,  every  expression  of  compliment, 
to  the  passion  I  imagined  bim  inspired  with,  and 
imputed  to  his  sensibility  that  silence  which  was  — » 
the  efi^  of  art  and  design.    At  length,  however, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  love  :  he 
now  expressed  himself  in  such  ardent  terms,  that 
prudence  might  have  suspected    thdir  ^cerity;, 
but  prudence  is  rarely  found  in  the  situation  I  had 
been  unguardedly  led  into;  besides,  tliat  the  course 
of   reading  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  did 
not  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  liis  expressions  could 
be  too  warm  to  be  sincere :  nor  was  I  even  alarmed 
at  the  manner  in  which  be  talked  of  marriage,  a 
subjection,  he  often  hinted,  to  which  genuine  love 
should  scorn  to  be  confined.   The  woman,  he  would 
often  say,  who  had  merit  like  mine  to  fix  his  affec- 
tion, could  easily  command  it  for  ever.    That  ho- 
nour, too,  which  I  revered,  was  often  called  in  to 
enforce  his  sentiments.   I  did  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely  assent  to  them ;  but  I  found  my  regard  fbr 
tb^  qpjKMites  diminish  by  degrees,    ir  it  is  Jan- 
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gerous  to  be  oonvinced,  it  i»  dangeioiu  to  listen ; 
Ibr  our  reason  is  so  mudi  of  a  machine,  that  it  will 
not  always  be  able  to  resist  when  the  ear  is  perpe- 
tually assailed.  In  short,  Mr.  Harley,  (for  I  tire 
you  with  a  relation,  the  catastrofdie  of  which  you 
will  already  have  imagined,)  I  fell  a  prey  to  his  ar- 
tifices. He  had  not  been  able  so  thoroughly  to  con- 
vert  me,  that  my  conscience  was  silent  on  the  sub. 
ject  i  but  'he  was  so  assidnous  to  give  repeated 
proo&  of  unabated  aiftction,  that  I  hushed  its  sug. 
gestions  as  they  rose.  The  world,  however,  I  knew, 
was  not  to  be  silenced ;  and  therefore  I  took  occa* 
sion  to  express  my  uneasiness  to  my  seducer,  and 
entreat  him,  as  he  valued  the  peace  of  one  to  whoib 
he  professed  such  attachment,  to  remove  it  by  a 
marriage.  He  made  excuse  ftom  his  dependence 
on  the  will  of  his  fiither,  but  quieted  my  fears  by 
the  pronuse  of  endeavouring  to  win  his  assent 

*  My  father  had  been  some  days  absent  on  a  visit 
to  a  dying  relation,  from  whom  he  had  conuderable 
expectations.  I  was  left  at  home,  with  no  otirar 
company  than  my  books :  my  books  I  found  were 
not  now  such  companions  as  they  used  to  be:  I 
was  ^restless,  melancholy,  unsatisfied  with  myself. 
But  judge  my  situation  when  I  received  a  billet 
fh)m  Mr.  Winbrooke,  informing  me,  that  he  had 
sounded  Sir  George  on  the  sut^ect  we  had  talked 
of,  and  found  him  so  averse  td  any  match  so  un. 
equal  to  his  own  rank  and  fortune,  that  he  was 
obliged,  with  whatever  reluctance,  to  bid  adieu  to 
a  place,  the  remembrance  of  which  should  ever  be 
dear  to  him. 

'  I  read  this  letter  a  hundred  times  over.  Alone, 
helpless,  conscious  of  guilt,  and  abandoned  by  every 
better  thought,  my  mind  was  one  motley  scene  of 
terror,  conAision,  and  remorse  A  thousand  expe- 
dients  su^ested  themselves,  and  a  thousand  fears 
told  me  0^  would  be  vain ;  at  last,  in  an  agony 
of  despair,  I  packed  up  a  few  clothes,  took  what 
money  and  trinkets  were  in  the  house,  and  set  out 
for  London,  whither  I  understood  he  was  gone, 
pretending  to  my  maid,  that  I  had  received  letters 
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from  my  father,  requiring  my  Immwiietff  ettdkUDoe. 
I  had  no  other  comt>anicn  than  a  boy,  •  tenraat  to 
the  man  frofi  whom  I  hired  my  honei .  I  airiyed 
In  London  within  an  hour  of  ICr.  Wtaibraok^  and 
accidentally  alighted  at  the  very  inn  where  he  waa. 

*  He  started  and  turned  pale  when  he  mw  me ; 
but  recovered  himself  in  time  enough  to  make  many 
new  protestations  of  r^aid,  and  begged  me  to  make 
mysdf  easy  under  a  dik^ipmntraent  irtiieh  was 
eq^udly  aiBicting  to  him.  He  procured  me  lodg- 
ings, where  I  slept,  or  rather  endeaTonred  to  sleep, 
for  that  night  Next  wi^fring  i  saw  him  again ;  he 
then  mildly  observed  on  the  imprudence  of  my  pre> 
cipitate  flight  from  the  oountry,  md  proposed  my  re- 
moving to  lodgings  at  another  end  of  the  town,  to 
elude  the  search  of  my  father,  till  he  should  USk 
upon  seme  method  of  excusing  my  conduct  to  him, 
and  reooQ(dfing  him.  to  my  return.  We  took  a  hack- 
ney-coach, and  drove  to  the  house  he  mentioned. 

'  It  was  situi^ed  in  a  dirty  lane,  ftumished  with 
a  tawdry  affiactation  of  finery,  with  some  old  flunily- 
pictures  hanging  on  widls  which  thdr  own  cob-* 
webs  would  better  have  suited.  I  was  struck  with 
a  secret  dread  at  entering;  nor  was  it  lessened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  landhuly,  who  had  that  look 
of  selfish  shrewdness,  irhich,  of  all  otiiers,  is  the 
most  hateftil  to  those  whose  fadings  are  untinctured 
with  the  world.  A  girl,  who  die  told  us  was  her 
niece,  sa(  by  her,  playing  on  a  gidtar,  while  herself 
was  at  work*  with  the  assistance  of  q)ectacles,  and' 
had  a  prayer-book,  with  the  leaves  folded  down  in 
several  places,  lying  on  tbe  table  before  her.  Per- 
baps;  sir,  I  tire  you  with  my  minuteness ;  but  the 
place,  and  every  dicumstance  about-  it,  is  so  im- " 
pressed,  oo  my  mind,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

*  I  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Winbrodke  alone.  He 
lost  by  degrees  that  restraint  which  I  pereeived  too 
well  to  hang  about  hhn  before,  and,  with  his  former 
gaiety  and  good-humour,  repeated  the  flattering 
things  which,  thou|^  they  had  once  been  fiital,  I 
duist  not  now  distrust.  At  last,  taking  my  hand,x 
and  kissing  it,  *  It  is  thus,*  said  he.  *  that  love  wiU 
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laityMiUe  freedom  la  pi«icrT«d;  thiu  let  ui  erer 
be  blflit,  without  the  gidliDg  thought  that  we  ue 
•tied  to  a  oooditkm  where  we  may  ceeae  to  be  la*  — 
I  aniwend,*  lliat  the  woild  thought  otherwiie; 
that  it  had  certain  ideae  of  good  flone,  which  it  was 
impoMtUe  not  to  wiah  lo  maintain.*—*  The  world,* 
•aid  he,  *  it  a  tjpnmt;  they  an  daref  who  obey  it : 
let  UB  be  happy  without  the  pale  of  the  world.  To. 
morrow  I  diaU  leafve  thia  quarter  of  it,  for  one, 
where  the  talken  of  «he  world  «haU  be  foiled,  and 
|oae  US.  Could  not  my  Emily  accompany  me  ?  my 
friend,  my  companion,  the  mistreM  of  my  loul ! 
Kay,  do  not  look  to,  Emily!  your  Mher  may  grieve 
for  a  while,  but  your  fiither  shall  be  tiken  care  of; 
this  bank  UU  I  intend  as  the  comfort  for  his 
daui^ter;* 

*  I  could  contain  mysdf  no4ongcr.  *  IVretdi  I' 
I  exclaimed,  dost  thou  imagine  ttwt  my  Ikther^ 
heart  could  Inrook  dependence  en  the  destroyer  of 
his  child,  and  tamely  accept  ef  a  base  equivalent  for 
her  honour  and  his  own?*— 'Honour,  my  Emily,* 
said  he,  '*is  the  word  of  fools,  oat  of  those  wiser  men 
who  cheat  them.  "Tis  a  ftntastic  bauble  that  does 
not  suit  tlie  gravity  of  your  ftther*s  age :  but,  what- 
ever it  is,  I  am  afraid  it  can  never  be  perfectly  le. 
stored  to  you ;  exdumge  the  w<nd  then,  and  let 
pleasure  be  your  object  now.*  At  these  words  he 
clasped  me  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  his  lips  ruddy 
to  my  bosom.  I  started  from  my  seat  '  Per6dious 
vfllain  I'  said  I,  *  who  darest  insult  the  weakness 
thou  hast  undone.  Were  that  fiither  here,  thy  coward 
sool  would  shiink  from  the  vengeanceof  his  honour! 
Cunt  be  ttuA  wretch  who  has  deprived  hfan  of  it ! 
Oh !  doubly  curst,  who  has  dragged  on  his  htmrj 
head  the  infiuny  idiidi  should  have  crushed  her 
own  !*  I  snatched  a  knife  which  ky  beside  me,  and 
would  have  plunged  it  in  my  breast ;  but  the  mon- 
ster fffevented  my  purpose,  and  smiling  with  a  grin 
of  barbarous  insult, '  Ifadun,*  said  he, '  I  confess 
you  are  rather  too  much  in  the  heroics  for  me :  I 
am  sorry  we  shouU  differ  about  trifles ;  but  as  I 
..seem  somdiow  to  have  oflRnded  you,  I  would  wiU 
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lingly  lemedy  it  by  taking  my  leave.  You  have  been 
put  to  some  fooiish  ezpenoe  in  this  Joum?y  on  my 
account:  aUow  me  to  rainbune  you.*  So  laying, 
he  laid  a  bank  Irill,  of  what  amount  I  bad  no  patience 
to  see,  upon  the  table.  Shame,  grief,  and  ihd^imu 
ti<Hi  choked  my  utterance:  unaUe  to  speak  my 
wrongs,  and  unaUe  to  bear  them  in  silaice,  I  feU  in 
a  swoon  at  his  feet. 

*  What  happened  in  the  interval  I  cannot  tdl ; 
but  when  I  cune  to  myself,  I  was  in  the  arms  of 
the  landlady,  with  her  niece  chafing  my  temples, 
and  doing  all  in  her  power  for  my  recovery.  She 
had  much  compassion  in  her  countenance;  the  old 
woman  assumed  the  softest  look  she  was  ciqiable  of, 
and  both  endeavoured  to  bring  me  comfort  They 
continued  to  show  me  many  dvilities,  and  even  the 
aunt  began  to  be  less  disi^;xeeable  in  my  right.  To 
the  wretdied,  to  the  forlorn,  as  I  was,  smaU  offices 
cf  kindness  are  endearing. 

*  Mean  time  my  money  was  fkt  ipent,  nor  did  I 
attempt  to  conceal  my  wants  tnm  their  knowledge. 
I  had  treqaaat  thoughts  of  returning  to  my  fiither: 
but  the  dread  of  a  life  of  scorn  is  insurmountable. 
I  avoided  therefore  going  abroad  when  I  had  a 
chance  of  being  seen  by  any  former  acquaintance, 
nor  indeed  did  my  health  for  a  great  while  permit 
it;  and  suffered  the  old  woman,  at  her  own  sug. 
gestion,  to  call  me  niece  at  home,  where  we  now 
and  then  saw  (whoi  they  could  prevail  («  me  to 
leave  my  room)  one  or  two  other  dderly  women, 
and  sometimes  a  grave  business-like  man,  who 
shewed  great  canqiassion  for  my  indispodtion,  and 
made  me  very  dbliging^y  an  offer  of  a  room  at  his 
country-house  for  the  recovery  of  my  health.  Hiig 
offer  I  did  not  choose  to  aooqit ;  but  told  my  land- 
lady, that  I  should  be  gM  to  be  emptoyed  in  ai)y 
way  of  business  which  my  skin  ia  needle-work  could 
recommend  me  to;  confessing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  was  aflnUd  I  should  scarce  be  able  to  pay  her 
what  I  already  owed  for  board  and  lodging,  and  that 
for  her  other  good  offices,  I  had  nothing  but  thanks 
to  give  her.*    ^ 
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'  My  dear  child/  Mid  ihe,  *  do  not  talk  of  paying, 
^nce  I  lost  my  own  sweet  girl  (here  she  wept}) 
your  very  picture  she  was,  Miss  Emily,  I  have  no 
body,  except  my  niece,  to  whom  I  should  leave  any 
Uttle  thing  I  have  been  able  to  save:  you  shall  live 
with  me,  my  dear;  and  I  have  sometimes  a  little 
millinery  work,  in  which,  when  you  are  inclined  to 
it,  you  may  assist  us.  By  the  way,  here  are  a  pair 
of  ruffles  we  have  just  finished  for  that  gentleman 
you  saw  here  at  tea;  a  distant  rdation  of  min^  and 
a  worthy  man  he  is.  *Twas  pity  you  reAised  the 
ofibr  of  an  apartment  at  his  country-house;  my 
niece,  you  know,  was  to  have  aooompanied  you,  and 
you  might  have  fimcied  yourself  at  home :  a  most 
sweet  place  it  is,  and  but  a  short  mile  beyond 
Hampstead.  Who  knows.  Miss  Emily,  what  efitet. 
such  a  visit  might  have  had  I  If  I  had  half  your 
beauty,  I  should  not  waste  it  pining  after  e*er  a 
worthless  fellow  of  them  alL*—  I  felt  my  heart  swell 
at  her  words;  I  would  have  been  angzy  if  I  could, 
but  I  was  in  that  stui»d  state  which  is  not  easily 
awakened  to  anger :  when  I  would  have  chid  her, 
the  reproof  stuck  in  my  threat ;  I  could  only  weep  • 

*  Her  want  of  respect  increased,  as  I  had  not 
spirit  enough  to  resoit  it ;  my  work  was  now  rather 
imposed  than  offered,  and  I  became  a  drudge  for  the 
bread  I  eat :  but.my  dependoioe  and  servility  grew 
in  proportion,  and  I  was  now  in  a  situation  which 
could  not  make  any  extraordinary  exertions  to  dls> 
engage  itself  firom  either ;  I  found  myself  with  child. 

'  At  last  the  wretch  who  had  thus  trained  me  to 
destruction,  hinted  the  purpose  for  which  those 
means  had  been  used.  I  discovered  her  to  be  an 
artfUl  procuress  for  the  pleasures  of  thqse,  who  are 
men  of  decency  to  the  world  in  the  midst  of  de* 
bauchery. 

*  I  roused  every  spark  of  courage  within  me  at  the 
horrid  proposal  She  treated  my  passion  at  first 
somewhat  mildly ;  but  when  I  continued  to  exert  it, 
she  resented  it  with  insult,  and  told  me  plainly, 
that  if  I  did  not  soon  comply  with  her  desires,  I 
should  pay  her  every  farthing  I  owed,  w:  .rot  in  a 
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jiOl  for  life.  I  trembled  it  the  thought;  still,  how. 
ever,  I  resisted  her  importunities,  and  she  put  her 
tfalrests  in  executioii.  I  ivas  conveyed  to  prison, 
wade  from  my  condition,  weaker  ftom  that  struggle 
of  grief  and  misery  which  for  some  time  I  had  suf- 
Ifered.    A  miscarriage  was  the  consequence. 

'  Amidst  all  the  horron  of  sodi  a  state,  surround- 
ed  with  wretches,  totally  callous,  lost  alike  to  huma- 
Bity  and  to  shame,  think,  Mr.  Harley,  think  what  I 
endnred;  nor  wonder  that  I  at  last  yielded  to  the 
soOcitations  of  that  miscreant  I  had  seen  at  her 
faottsc^  and  sunk  to  the  {oostitution  whidi  he 
tnnpted.  But  that  was  happiness  ocnnpared  to 
what  I  have  sulfered  rince.  He  soon  abandoned  me 
to  the  common  use  of  the  town,  and  I  was  cast 
among  those  nuserable  beings  in  whose  sodety  I 
ha^e  since  remained. 

*  Oh  I  did  the  daug^tos  of  virtue  Imow  our  suffer, 
ings;  did  they  see  our  hearts  torn  with  anguish 
amidst  theafffectation  of  gaiety  which  our  fices  aie 
obliged  to  assume!  our  bodies  tortured  by  disease, 
oar  minds  with  that  consdousnets  which  they  can- 
not loael— did  they  know,  did  they  Ihhik  ef  this, 
Mr. Barley!— their  censures  are  justj  but  their 
fitfyaAuspt  mi^t  tpaxe  the  wretches  whom  their 
justice  should  condemn. 

'  Last  night,  but  for  the  exertion  of  benevolence 
whidi  the  infection  of  our  infiuny  prevents  even  in 
tile  humane,  had  I  been  thrust  out  from  this  miser, 
able  place  which  misfortune  has  yet  left  me;  ex. 
posed  to  the  brutal  insults  of  drunkenness,  or  dragged 
by  that  justice  which  I  could  not  bribe,  to  the 
punishment  which  may  eonect,  but  alas !  can  never 
amend  the  abandoned  objects  of  its  terron.  JFVom 
that  Ifr.  Harley,  your  goodness  has  relieved  me.' 

He  beckoned  with  his  hand :  he  would  have  Mop. 
ped  the  mention  of  his  favours :  but  he  could  not 
qieak,  had  it  been  to  b^  a  diadem. 

She  saw  his  tears;  her  fortitude  began  to  foil  at 
tile  sight,  when  the  vmce  of  some  stranger  mi  the 
Main  awakened  her  attention.    She  listened  for  a 
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momott;  theo  fUuting  up^  eictolmud,  *  ICerciftil 
Ood !  my  fkthor's  voice  1' 

She  had  icaroe  uttered  the  word,  when  the  door 
buzit  open,  and  a  man  entered  in  the  gaib  of  an 
offloer.  yOuxk  he  dbKovered  hit  daughter  and  Har. 
ley,  he  itarted  back  a  few  paces ;  hie  look  «ffimfd 
a  fUrious  wikhieM ;  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
The  two  objects  of  his  wrath  did  not  utter  a  sylhu 
Ue.  *  Villain  !*  he  cried,  *  thou  seest  a  fkther  who 
had  once  a  daughter's  honour  to  preserve ;  blasted 
as  it  now  is,  behold  him  ready  to  ayenge  its  loss !' 

Harley  had  by  this  time  some  power  of  utter- 
ance. *  Sir,'  said  he,*  if  you  will  be  a  moment  calm 
— *— '  Infiunous  coward !'  intemqpted  the  otha>, 
*  dost  thou  preach  calmness  to  wrongs  like  mine?* 
He  drew  his  sword.    *  Sir,*  said  Harley,  *  let  me  tell 

you *   The  blood  ran  quicker  to  his  chadc — his 

pulse  beat  one— no  more— and  regained  the  tempera- 
ment of  humanity !  <  You  are  deceived  sir,*  said 
he,  *  you  are  much  deceived ;  but  I  fbrgive  suspi- 
cions  which  your  misfortunes  have  Justified:  I 
would  not  wrong  you,  upon  my  soul  I  would  not, 
for  the  dearest  gratification  of  a  thousand  worlds ! 
My  heart  bleeds  for  you  1*. 

His  daughter  was  now  prostrate  at  his  feet 
<  Strike,'  said  she,  *  strike  here  a  wretch,  whose 
misery  cannot  end,  but  with  that  death  she  de. 
serves.'  Her  hair  had  fiOlen  on  her  shoulders !  her 
look  had  the  horrid  calmness  of  out-breathed  de. 
spair !  Her  fkther  would  have  spoken ;  his  lip  qui- 
vered,  his  cheek  grew  pale,  his  eyes  lost  the  light- 
ningoftheirftiryl  There  was  a  reproach  in  them, 
but  with  a  mingling  of  pity !  He  turned  them  up  to 
heaven  — then  on  his  daughter.  He  laid  his  left 
hand  on  his  heart— the  sword  dropped  from  his 
right —he  burst  into  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

7%e  dUlre$te$  qfa/atker. 

TTARLEY  kneeled  abo  at  the  side  of  the  uafor. 
''^  tunate  daughter.    '  Allow  me,  sir,*  nkl  he,  *  ta 
entreat  your  pardon  for  one  whose  ofltooet  have 
been  alreadj  wo  signally  punished.    I  know,  I  feel, 
tiiat  those  tears,  wrung  from  the  heart  of  a  fsther, 
are  more  dreadful  to  her  than  all  the  ponishments  > 
your  sword  oould  have  inflicted :  accept  the  contri* 
tion  of  a  diild  whom  hearen  has  restored  to  you.*— 
'  Is  she  not  lost,*  answered  he,  '  irrecoverably  lost  ? 
Damnation!  a  common  prostitute  to  the  meanest 
rufOan  1* — *  Calmly,  my  dear  ur,*  said  Barley ;  *  did 
you  know  by  what  complicated  ndsfortunes  die  had 
fallen  to  that  miserable  state  in  which  you  now  be- 
hold her,  I  should  have  no  need  of  words  to  excite 
your  compassion.    Think,  sir,  of  what  <Mice  she  was ! 
Would  you  abandon  her  to  the  insults  of  an  unfeeU ' 
ing  workt,  deny  her  opportunity  of  penitence,  and 
cut  off  the  little  comfort  that  still  remains  fcac  your 
aflaictions  and  her  own!*— *S^^eak,'  said  :he,  ad- 
dressing  himself  to  his  dau^ter ;  '  tsgea^  I  will  hear 
thee.*— The  deq)eratton  that  supported  her  was 
lost;  she  fell  to  the  ground,  and  bathed  his  feet 
with  her  tears  I 

Harleyundertook  her  cause  *.  be  rdat^  the  trev 
cheries  to  which  she  had  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  again 
solicited  the  forgiveness  of  her  fether.  He  looked 
on  her  for  some  time  in  silence :  the  pride  of  a  sol- 
dier's honour  diecked  for  a  while  the  yearnings  of 
bb  heart  j  but  nature  at  last  prevailed,— he  fell  on 
her  neck,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  hers. 

Harley,  who  discovered  from  the  dress  of  the 
stranger,  that  he  was  Just  arrived  from  a  journey, 
begged  that  they  would  both  remove  to  his  lodg. 
ings,Ull  he  could  procure  others  for  them.  Atkins 
looked  at  him  with  some  marks  of  surprise.  His 
daughter  now  first  recovered  the  power  of  speech; 
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'  Wretch  as  I  am,'  said  she,  *  y«t  there  is  some  gnu 
titude  due  to  the  preserver  of  your  diild.  See  him 
now  before  you.  To  him  I  owe  my  life,  or  at  least 
the  omnfort  of  imploring  your  forpycness  l)efore  I 
die.'—'  FardUm  me,  young  gentleman,*  said  Atkins, 
*  I  fear  my  passion  wronged  you.* 

<  Never,  never,  sir,*  siUd  Hariey :  '^if  it  had,  your 
reconcUiation  to  your  daughter  were  an  atonement 
a  thousand  jfokL*  He  then  repeated  his  request, 
that  he  rnigh^  be  allowed^  to  conduct  them  to  his 
lodgings;  to  which  Mr.  Atkins  at  last  consented- 
He  took  his  daughter's  arm :  '  Come,  my  EnUly,* 
taid  he, '  we  can  never,  never,  recover  that  happi- 
ness we  have  lost !  but  time  may  teach  us  to  remem- 
ber  our  misfortunes  with  patience.' 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house  where  Hariey 
lodged,  be  was  informed,  that  the  first  floor  was  then 
vacant,  and  that  the  gentleman  and  his  daughter 
might  be  accommodated  there.  While  he  was  upon 
his  inquiry,  Wm  Atldns  infonped  her  father  more 
particularly  what  she  owed  to  his  benevolence* 
When  he  turned  into  the  room  where  they  were, 
Atkins  ran  and  embraced  him;  l)egged  him  again 
to  forgive  tlie  ofRence  he  bad  ^ven  him,  and  made 
the  warmest  protestations  of  gratitude  for  his  fii> 
voun.  We  would  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  which 
Hariey  felt  on  this  occasion,  did  it  not  occur  to  us, 
fliat  one  half  of  the  world  could  not  understand  it 
though  we  did ;  and  the  other  half  will,  by  this 
time,  have 'Understood  it  without  any  description 
atalL 

'  IGsB  Atkins  now  retired  to  her  chamber,  to  take 
some  rest  flrom  the  violoice  of  the  emotions  she  had 
sufltoed.  When  she  was  gone,  her  fiither,  address- 
ing himself  to  Hariey,  said, '  You  have  a  right,  sir, 
to  be  informed  of  the  present  situation  of  one  who 
owes  so  much  to  your  compassion  for  his  misfor- 
tunes.  My  daughter,  I  find,  has  informed  you 
iHiat  that  was  at  the  fiital  juncture  when  they  be- 
gan.  Ho:  distresses  you  have  heard,  you  have  pitied 
as  they  deserved;  with  mine  perh^w  I  cannot  so 
earily  make  you  acquainted.     You  have  a  feeding 
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hecTt,  Mr.  Haitey;  I  bless  it  that  it  has  savad  my 
dtMd  i  but  you  never  were  a  fiither,  a  fiither  torn  by 
that  most  dreadAil  of  calamities,  the  diab<mour  of 
a  diild  he  doated  on!   You  hare  been  already  in- 
fonned  of  some  of  the  circumstances  of  her  elope> 
mcnt.    I  was  tbea  from  home,  called  by  the  death 
of  a  relation,  irim,  thou|^  he  would  never  advance 
me  a  shilling  on  the  utmost  exigency  in  his  lifetime, 
left  me  all  the  gleaning  <^  bis  frugality  at  his  death 
I  would  not  write  this  intelligence  to  my  daughter, 
because  I  intended  to  be  the  bearer  myself;  and  as 
soon  as  my  budness  would  allow  me,  I  set  out  oo 
my  return,  winged  with  all  the  haste  of  paternal  af. 
Cection.    I  fondly  built  those  schemes  of  ftiture  hap- 
piness,  which  present  prosperity  is  ever  busy  to  sng. 
gest:  my  Emily  was  concerned  in  them  aU.    As  I 
iipproached  our  little  dwelling,  my  heart  throbbed 
with  the  anticipation  of  joy  and  welcome.    I  ima- 
gined the  cheeiing  fire,  the  UissAil  oontentment  of 
a  frugal  meal,  made  luxurious  by  a  daughter*k 
smile:  I  painted   to  myself  her  surprise  at  the 
tidings  of  our  new-acquired  riches,  our  ibnd  dis- 
putes about  the  disposal  of  them. 

'  The  road  was  shortened  by  the  dreams  of  hi^ 

piness  I  eqjoyed,  and  it  began  to  be  dark  as  I  reached 

the  house ;  I  alighted  fron^  my  horse,  and  walked 

softly  up  stairs  to  the  room  we  commonly  sat  in.    I 

was  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  finding  my  dau^- 

ter  there.    I  rung  the  bell ;  her  maid  appeared,  and 

showed  no  small  signs  of  wonder  at  the  summons. 

She  blessed  hendf  as  she  entered  the  room:    I 

imil^  at  her  surprise.     '  Where  is  Miss  Etaily, 

dr?*  said  she.    'Emily!'     *  Yes,  dr;  she  has  been 

gone  henoe  some  days,  upon  receipt  of  those  letters 

you  sent  her.*     'Letter»!*saidL    'Yes,  tir;  sosbe 

told  me,  and  went  off  in  all  haste  that  very  night.* 

'  I  stood  aghast  as  she  spoke  j  but  was  able  so 
far  to  recollect  mysdf,  as  to  put  on  the  affectation 
of  calmness,  and  telling  her  there  was  certainly 
somft  mistake  in  the  aflUr,  desired  her  to  leave  me. 

*  When  she  was  gone,  I  threw  myself  into  a  chair 
in  that  sUte  of  unoertafaity  which  is  of  aU  others 
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Use  moti  dietdAil.  The  gty  yidou  with  whidi  I 
had  delighted  myMlf,  vaniihed  la  an  instant :  I  wm 
tortured  with  tracing  back  the  nme  ciide  of  doubt 
and  diiappohitment  My  head  grew  diazy  a«  I 
thoyght :  I  called  the  Mnrant  again,  and  asked  her 
a  hundred  questions  tp  no  purpose;  there  was  not 
room  evtti  for  coi^}eGture. 

'  Something  at  kst  arose  in  my  mind  which  we 
call  Hope,  without  knowing  what  it  is.  I  wished 
mysdf  deluded  by  it ;  but  it  could  not  prevaU  oyer 
my  returning  fiears.  I  rose  and  walked  through  the 
room.  My  Emily's  qiinnet  stood  at  the  end  of  it, 
open,  with  a  bo^  of  music  folded  down  at  some 
of  my  ikyourite  lessons.  I  touched  the  keys ;  there 
was  a  yibratioa  in  the  sound  that  firose  my  blood : 
I  kxdted  around,  and  methought  the  £unily  pictures 
on  the  walls  gated  on  me  with  compassion  in  their 
faces.  I  sat  down  again  with  an  attempt  at  more 
composure ;  I  started  at  every  creaking  of  the  door, 
and  my  ears  rung  with  imaginary  ndses ! 

*  I  had  not  remained  long  in  this  sitiution,  when 
the  arrival  of  a-  iiiend,  who  had  accidentally  heard 
of  my  return,  put  an  end  to  my  doubts,  by  the  re> 
cital  of  my  daughter's  dishonour.  He  told  me  htt 
had  his  information  flrom  a  young  gentleman,  to 
whom  Winbrooke  had  boasted  of  haying  seduced  her. 
'  I  started  from  my  seat,  with  broken  curses  on 
my  lips ;  and  without  knowing  whither  I  should 
pursue  diem,  ordered  my  servant  to  load  my  pis. 
tols,  and  saddle  my  horsesw  My  fHend,  however, 
with  fpnat  diflBcuIty,  persuaded  me  to  compose  my- 
self for  that  ni^t,  promising  to  aoconqianyme  on 
the  morrow  to  sir  George  Winbrdce's  in  quest  of 
his  son. 

*  The  morrow  came,  after  a  night  sprat  in  a  state 
little  distant  ftom  madness.  We  went  as  early  as 
^^ency  would  allow  to  Sir  George's :  he  recdved 
me  with. politeness,  and  indeed  compassion;  pro* 
tested  his  abhorrence  of  his  son's  conduct,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  set  out  some  days  before  for  Lon- 
don, on  which  place  he  had  procured  a  draught 
for  a  large  sum,  on  pretence  of  finishing  his  travels ; 
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but  ttiat  he  had  not  hand  from  him  sfaice  hU  de. 
parture. 

*  I  did  not  wait  for  any  more,  either  trf  informa. 
tion  or  comfort,  but  againit  the  united  remon- 
atranees  of  dr  George  and  mj  friend,  let  out  in. 
stantly  for  London,  with  a  frantic  uncertainty  of 
purpoae  j  but  there  aH  manner  of  ■earch  was  in 
vain.  I  could  trace  neith«r  of  them  any  fluther 
than  the  inn  were  they  fint  put  up  on  their  artival, 
and  after  tome  dayi*  fhiitien  inquiry,  returned 
home,  destitute  of  every  .little  hope  that  had  hither, 
to  supported  me  The  Journeys  I  liad  made,  the 
restless  nights  I  had  spent,  above  all,  the  pertuiba. 
Hon  of  my  mind,  had  the  elftct  which  natundly 
might  be  expected ;  every  dai^erous  fteverwastbe 
ooniequenoe.  From  this,  however,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  my  pbyddans,  I  recovered.  It  was 
now  that  I  first  lUt  something  hke  calmness  of 
mind ;  probably  fhmi  being  reduced  to  a  state  which 
could  not  produce  the  exertions  of  anguish  or  de- 
spair. A  stupid  mdancholy  settled  oa  my  soul ; 
1  could  endure  to  live  with  an  apathy  of  life;  at 
times  I  forgot  my  resentment,  and  wept  at  the  re. 
nembrance  of  mychikL 

'  Such  has  t)eeii  the  tenor  of  my  days  since  that 
fiUal  moment  when  these  mirforhmes  began,  till 
yesterday  that  I  recdved  a  letter  from  a  IHend  in 
town,  acquainting  me  of  her  present  dtuation. 
Could  such  tales  as  mine,  Mr.  Harley,  be  sometimes 
suggested  to  the  dau^ters  of  levity,  did  they  but 
know  with  what  anxiety  the  heart  dT  a  parent  flut.  •• 
ters  round  the  child  he  loves,  they  would  be  less  apt 
to  construe  into  harshness  that  delicate  concern  for 
thdr  conduct,  which  they  often  complain  of  as  lay. 
ing  restraint  upon  things  to  the  youi^g,  the  gay,  and 
the  thoughtless,  seemingly  harmless  and  indifferent. 
Alas  I  I  fondly  imagined  that  I  needed  not  even 
these  common  cautions :  my  Emily  was  the  joy  of 
my  age^  and  the  pride  of  my  soul !— Those  things 
are  now  no  more  I  ^ley  we  lost  for  ever  I  Her  death 
I  could  have  borne!  but  the  death  of  her  honour 
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Ashley*!,  and  leave  London  to-morroir  by  nin-rise.* 
— '  I  shall  leave  it  too,*  said  Harley ;  and  so  he  ac 
oordingly  did. 

In  passing  through  PtoeadiUy,  he  had  obsored  on 
(he  window  of  an  inn  a  hotification  of  the  departure 
Of  a  stage  coach  for  a  place  in  his  road  homewards ; 
in  the  way  back  to  his  lodgings  he  took  a  seat  in  it 
for  his  return. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
fie  leemes  London.-^Ckaracters  in  a  stage-coach. 

THE  company  in  the  stage-coach  consisted  of  a 
grocer  and  his  wife,  who  were  going  to  pay  a 
visit  to  some  of  their  country  ftieadt  j  a  young 
officer  who  took  this  way  of  marching  to  quarters ; 
a  middle-aged  gentlewoman,  who  had  been  hired  as 
housekeqter  to  some  family  in  the  country;  and  an 
elderly  welUlooklng  man,  with  a  remarkable  old- 
fashioned  periwig. 

Harley,  upon  entering,  discovered  but  one  vacant 
seat,  next  the  grocer's  wife,  which,  from  his  natural 
shyness  of  temper,  he  made  no  scruple  to  occupy, 
boweVer  aware  that  riding  backwards  always  dis- 
agreed with  him. 

Though  his  inclination  to  physiognomy  had  met 
with  some  rubs  in  the  metn^lis,  he  had  not  yet 
lost  his  attachment  to  that  science :  he  set  himself 
therefore  to  examine,  as  usual,  the  countenances  of 
his  conqumions.  Here  indeed  he  was  not  long  in 
doubt  as  to  the  prrference ;  for  besides  that  the 
elderly  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  had  fea- 
tures by  nature  more  expresdve  of  good  disposi- 
tions,  tiiere  was  something  in  that  periwig  we  men- 
titmed,  peculiariy  attractive  of  Harley's  regard. 

He  had  not  been  long  employed  in  these  specu. 
Utions,  when  he  found  himself  attacked  with  that 
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faintiah  siduiess,  which  wa«  the  natural  conta. 
quence  of  his  utuation  in  the  coach.    The  palenew 
of  his  countenance  was  first  observed  by  the  house- 
keeper, who  immediately  made  otBa  of  her  smel- 
ling-bottle, which  Harley  however  declined,  telling 
at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness.    Ilie 
gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  coach  now 
first  turned  his  eye  from  the  side-direction  in  which 
it  had  been  fixed,  and  begged  Harley  to  exchange 
places  with  him,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  njade  the  proposal  before.     Harley  thanked 
him,  and,  upon  being  assured  that  both  seats  were 
alike  to  him,  was  about  to  accept  of  his  offer,  when 
the  young  gentleman  of  the  sword,  putting  on  an 
arch  look,  laid  hold  of  the  other's  arm.    *  So,  my 
old  boy,*  said  he,  *  I  find  you  have  still  some  youth- 
ful  blood  about  you ;  but,  with  your  leave,  I  wUl  do 
myself  the  honour  of  sitting  by  this  tody  j»  and  took 
his  place  accordingly.— The  grocer  stared  him  a« 
full  in  the  fkce  as  his  own  short  neck  would  allow ; 
and  hte  wife,  who  was  a  Uttle  round-feced  woman, 
with  a  great  deal  of  colour  in  her  cheeks,  drew  up 
at  the  compliment  -that  was  paid  her,  looking  .first 
at  the  officer,  and  then  at  the  housekeeper. 

This  incident  was  productive  of  some  discourse} 
for  before,  though  there  was  sometimes  a  cough  or 
a  hem  from  the  grocer,  and  the  officer  now  and 
then  hummed  a  few  notes  of  a  song,  there  had  not  a 
single  word  passed  the  lips  of  any  of  the  com, 

pany. 

Mrs.  Grocer  observed,  how  ilUconvenicnt  it  was 
for  people,  who  could  not  be  drove  backwards,  to 
travel  in  a  stage.  This  brought  on  a  dissertation 
on  stage-coaches  in  general,  and  the  pleasure  of 
keeping  a  chaise  of  one's  ownj  which  led  tQ  an- 
other,  on  the  great  riches  of  Mr.  Deputy  Bearskin, 
who,  according  to  her,  had  once  been  of  that  indus- 
trious order  of  youths  who  sweep  the  crossings  to 
the  streeU  for  the  oonveniency  of  passengers,  but 
by  various  fortunate  acddenU,  had  now  acquired 
an  immense  fortune,  and  kept  his  coacl^  and  a 
dozen  livery-servanlsl      AU   this  affbrded  ample 
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ftind  for  convemtion,  if  converMtton  it  niight  b* 
called  that  wai  carried  on  lolely  by  tlie  before- 
mentioned  lady,  nobody  oflfering  to  interrupt  her, 
except  that  the  officer  aon»etimef  signified  his  ap- 
probation by  a  variety  of  oaths,  a  sort  of  phraseology 
in  which  he  seemed  extremely  versant.  She  ap- 
pealed indeed  O^equently  to  her  husband  for  the 
authenticity  of  certain  fiusts,  of  which  the  good 
man  as  often  protested  bis  total  ignorance ;  but  as 
he  was  always  called  fool,  or  scnnething  very  like 
it,  for  his  pains,  he  at  last  contrived  to  support  the 
credit  of  his  wife  without  prejudice  to  his  oon- 
sdoice,  and  .signified  his  assent  by  a  noise  not  un- 
like  the  grunting  of  'that  animal  which  in  shape  and 
fiitness  he  somewhat  resembled. 

The  housekeeper  and  the  old  gentieman  who  sat 
next  to  Harley,  were  now  observed  to  be  fast 
asleep ;  at  which  the  lady,  who  had  been  at  suc|i 
pains  to  entertain  them,  muttered  some  words  of 
displeasure,  and,  upon  ttie  officer's  whispering  to 
smoke  the  old  put,  both  she  and  ho:  husband 
pursed  upthrir  mouths  into  a  contemptuous  smile. 
Harley  looked  sternly  on  the  grocer:  *  You  are 
come,  sir,'  sidd  he, '  to  those  years  when  you  might 
have  learned  some  reverence  for  age :  u  for  this 
young  man,  who  has  so  lately  escaped  fhmi  the 
nursery,  he  may  be  allowed  to  divert  himsel£*<— 
'  Damme,  Sir,*  said  the  officer,  *  do  you  call  me 
young  ?*  striking  up  the  firont  of  his  hat,  and  stretch, 
ing  forward  on  his  seat,  till  his  6tce  almost  touched 
Harlejf's.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  disco- 
vered something  there  which  tended  to  pacify  him ; 
for  on  the  lady's  entreating  them  not  to  quarrel,  he 
very  soon  resumed  his  posture,  and  r.*i«f^nfm  toge- 
ther, and  was  rather  less  proftese  of  his  oaths  duripg 
the  rest  of  the  journey. 

It  is  possible  the  old  gentleman  had  waked  time 
enough  to  hear  the  last  part  of  this  discourse;  at 
least  (whether  flrom  that  cause,  or  that  be  too  was 
a  physiognomist,  he  wore  a  look  remarkably  com- 
plMent  to  Hariey,  who,  on  his  part,  showed  a  par. 
ticular  observance  of  him :  indeed  they  had  soon  a 
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better  opportunity  of  making  thdr  acquaintance,  as 
the  coach  arriyed  that  night  at  the  town  where  the 
ofScer'g  regiment  lay,  and  the  places  of  destination 
of  their  other  feUow-travelleri,  it  seems,  were  at  no 
great  distances  for  next  morning  the  old  gentieman 
and  Harley  were  the  only  passengers  remaining. 

V^en  they  left  the  inn  in  the  morning,  Harley, 
pulling  out  a  little  pocket-book,  b^an  to  examine 
the  contents,  and  make  some  corrections  with  a 
pencil    '  This,*  said  he,  turning  to  his  companion, 

*  is  an  amusement  with  whidi  I  sometimes  pass 
idle  hours  at  an  inn;  these  are  quotations  from 
those  humble  poets,  who  trust  their  fiime  to  the 
brittie  tenure  of  windows  and  drinking-glasses.*  — 

*  From  our  inns,'  returned  the  gentieman, '  a  stran- 
ger might  imagine  that  we  were  a  nation  of  poets : 
machines  at  least  contaimng  poetry,  which  the  mo- 
tion of  a  journey  emptied  of  their  contents :  is  it 
from  the  vanity  of  bdng  thought  geniuses,  or  a 
mere  mechanical  imitation  of  the  custom  of  others, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  scrawl  rhyme  upon  such 
places?* 

*  TVhetfaer  vanity  is  the  cause  of  our  becoming 
rhymesters  or  not,*  answered  Harley,  <  it  is  a  pretty 
certain  efibct  of  it.  An  old  man  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  deals  in  apophthegms,  used  to  say,  that  be 
had  known  few  men  without  envy,  few  wits  with, 
out  iU  nature,  and  no  poet  without  vanity :  and  I 
l)elieve  his  remark  is  a  pretty  just  one :  vanity  has 
been  inmietnorially  the  charter  of  poets.  In  this 
the  ancients  were  more  honest  thain  we  are:  the 
old  poets  firequentiy  make  boastAil  predictions  of 
the  immortality  their  works  shall  acquire  them; 
ours,  in  their  dedications  and  prefatory  discourses, 
employ  much  eloquence  to  praise  their  patrons, 
and  much  seeming  modesty  to  condemn  themselves, 
or  at  least  toapok^ie  for  their  productions  to  the 
world :  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  more  assum- 
ing  manner  of  the  two :  for  of  all  the  garbs  I  ever 
saw  pride  put  on»  that  of  her  humility  is  to  me  the 
most  disgusting.* 
.  Mt  is  natuial  enough  to  a  poet  to  be  vidn,*  said 
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tiw  itnngar;  '  the  Httle  worUt  which  be  xaliM, 
fehe  inipinition  which  he  dainu,  may  eailly  be  pro- 
ductive  of  adC4mp(ntaiioe ;  UuMigfa  that  intplntioo 
it  lUmkHU,  it  bringi  on  egotifin,  whidi  is  always 
the  parent  of  vanity. ' 

'  It  may  be  nippoted,*  answered  Harley,  '  that  in- 
q>iration  of  old  was  an  article  of  religious  fiidth ; 
in  modem  times  it  may  be  translated  a  propensity 
to  ctmpouei  and  I  beUere  it  is  not  always  moat 
readily  found  whoe  the  poets  have  fixed  its  reel, 
denc^  amidst  groves  and  idains,  and  the  scenes  of 
pastoral  retirement.  The  mind  may  be  tiiere  un. 
bent  from  the  cares  of  the  world ;  but  it  will  fre- 
quently  at  the  same  time,  be  unnerved  from  any 
great  exertion :  it  will  fieiel  imperfiection  and  wan- 
der without  eslRat  over  the  r^ions  of  reflection. 

'  Ilitteis  at  least,'  said  the  stranger, '  one  advan- 
tage  in  the  poetical  inclination,  that  it  is  an  incen- 
tive to  philanthropy.  There  is  a  certain  poetic 
ground,  on  which  a  man  cannot  tread  without  feel* 
ings  that  enlarge  the  heart :  the  causes  of  human 
depravity  vanish  before  the  romantic  enthusiasm  he 
professes,  and  many  who  are  not  able  to  reach  the 
Itauudan  hd^ts,  may  yet  apiwoach  so  near  as  to 
be  bettered  by  the  idr  of  the  climate* 

'  I  have  always  thought  so,*  replied  Harley;  '  but 
tills  is  an  argument  with  the  prudent  against  it ;  they 
urge  the  danger  of  unfitness  «>r  the  world.* 

*  I  allow  it,*  returned  the  other;  *but  I  bdieve 
it  is  not  always  rightfully  imputed  to  the  bent  for 
poetry;  that  is  only  one  effect  of  the  common 
cause.  —  Jack,  says  his  &ther,  is  indeed  no  scholar ; 
nor  could  all  the  drubbings  from  his  master  ever 
bring  him  one  step  forward  in  his  accidence  or 
syntax :  but  I  intend  him  for  a  merchant  —  Allow 
the  same  indulgence  to  Tom.  Tom  reads  Viigil  and 
Horace  when  he  should  be  casting  accounts ;  and 
but  t'other  day  he  pawned  his  great  coat  for  an 
edition  of  Sbakspeare.  But  Tom  would  have  been 
as  he  is,  though  Virgil  and  Horace  had  never  been 
bom,  though  Shakspeare  had  died  a  link.boy ;  for 
bis  nuvK  win  tdl  you,  that  when  he  was  a  child 
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he  broke  bis  ntOe*  to  diicoverwluit  il  wat  that 
MNinded  within  it  ^  and  Imnit  the  ttickf  of  his  go. 
eart,  becanse  he  Uked  to  see  the  iparirHng  of  timbtr 
in  the  file.— *Tis  a  sad  case,  bat  what  is  to  be  done? 
•»  Why,  Jack  shall  make  a  fortune^  dine  on  venison, 
and  drink  dant.— Ay,  but  Tom— Ten  shall  dine 
with  his  brother,  when  hU  piide  wiU  let  him;  at 
other  times,  he  shall  ble«  God  orer  a  half-pint  of 
ale  and'a  Welsh.rabbit;  and  both  shall  go  to  hearen 
as  thejr  may. —That's  a  poor  proqMct  tor  Tom,  says 
theikther.— Togotoheaven!  I  cannot  agree  with 
him. 

'Perhaps,*  said  Hailey,  *  we  now4udays  dis- 
eouiage  the  romantic  turn  a  little  too  ranch.    Our  *" 
boys  are  prudent  too  soon.    Iffistake  me  not,  I  do 
not  mean  to  Idame  themfbr  want  of  levity  or  diasl- 
piUion ;  but  their  pleasures  are  those  of  hadmied 
▼ioe,  blunted  to  every  finer  emotton  by  the  repetl. 
tion  of  debauch;  and  their  desire  of  pleasure   is 
warped  to  th^  dedre  of  wealth,  as  the  meaps  of 
procuring  it.    The  immense  riches  acquired  by  in- 
dividuals have  erected  a  standard  of  ambition,  de- 
structive of  private  morals,  and  of  puUic  virtue. 
The  weaknesses  of  vice  are  left  us ;  but  the  most 
allowable  of  our  fidlings  we  are  taufl^t  to  deqiise. 
Love,  the  passicm  most  natural  to  the  sensibility  of  i 
youth,  has  lost  the  phdntive  Agnity  he  once  pos- 
sessed, for  the  unmeaning  simper  of  a  dangling 
coxcomb ;  and  the  only  serious  concern,  that  of  a 
dowry  is  settled,  even  amcmgst  the  beardless  lead- 
ers of  the  dancing  sdiooL    The  ficivolous  and  the 
interested  (might  a  satirist  say)  are  the  character- 
istical  features  of  the  age;  tiiey  axe  visible  even  in 
tiie  essays  of  our  philosophers.    They  lau^  at  the 
pedantry  of  our  &tbers,  who  oomj^ined  of  the 
times  in  which  they  Uved ;  they  are  at  pains  to 
persuade  us  how  much  those  were  decdved,  they 
pride  themselves  in  defending  things  as  they  find 
them,  and  in  exploding  the  barren  sounds  which 
had  been  reared  into  motives  for  action.    To  Uiis 
their  style  is  suited;  and  the  manly  tone  of  reason 
is  exchanged  for  perpettud  efibrts  at  sneer  and  ridi- 
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eule:  HiU  I  hold  to  be  in  alarming  cridi  in  the 
corruption  of  a  itate ;  when  not  only  la  Tiitae  de- 
dinec^  and  vice  iwevailing,  bat  when  the  pniaea  of 
▼irtue  axe  fiwgotten,  and  (he  Infinny  of  yloe  un- 
felt' 

niey  lOon  after  arrived  at  the  next  Inn  vtpon  the 
route  of  the  itage^nach,  when  the  stranger  told 
Harley,  that  hli  biotiier'to  houi^  to  which  he  was 
returning,  lay  at  no  great  diatance,  and  he  muat 
thereAire  unwillingly  Ud  him  adieu. 

'  I  should  like/  said  Hariey,  taking  his  hand,  <  to 
have  somewnd  to  remember  so  much  seeming 
worth  by :  my  nameis  Hariey.'— > '  I  shall  rememher 
it,'  answered  the  old  gentleman,  *  in  my  prayers ; 
mine  is  SUfeon.* 

And  Alton  indeed  it  was!  Ben  flilton  himself  t 
Once  more,  my  honoured  flrlend,  &rewd  1 —>  Bom 
to  be  happy  without  the  world,  to  that  peaotAil 
happiness  .which  the  worid  has  not  to  bestow! 
Envy  never  scowled  on  thy  life,  nor  hatred  smiled 
onthygnve 


W 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
He  meets  an  old  acquaintanee. 

'HEN  the  stage.«oacb  arrived  at  the  place  of 
its  destination,  Harley  b^an  to  oondder  how 
he  should  proceed  the  remaining  part  of  his  Jour- 
ney.   He  was  verjp  civilly  accosted  by  tiie  mastei* 
of  the  inn,whooflfered  to  aoo<nnmodato  him  either 
with  a  post.chalse  or  horses,  to  any  distance  he  had 
a  ndnd :  but  as  he  did  things  frequently  In  a  way 
diiferent  from  what  other  people  call  natural,  he  re- 
flised  these  tMn,  and  set  out  immediatdy  ».foot, 
having  fint  put  a  spare  shirt  in   his  pocket,  and 
given  directions  fer  the  forwarding  of  his  port- 
manteau.   This  was  a  method  of  travelling  which 
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be  wm'  accailomcd  to  take;  it  MTtd  the  tnmid*  of 
pvOivUoii  for  any  animal  tait  himielf,  and  left  liiiB 
at  liberty  U>  cboote  his  quaiten^  either  at  an  irn^ 
or  at  the  fint  oottage  in  which  he  law  a  finse  he 
liked;  nay,  when  he  was  not  peeuHaily  attrwCed 
by  the  raMonaUe  cieation,  be  would  ■^^■^"'flf 
oonwit  with  aipeciee  of  inferior  rank,  and  lay  him. 
•elf  down  to  deep  by  the  tide  of  a  rock,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet  He  did  few  things  without  a 
motive,  but  his  motives  were  rather  eccentric ;  and 
the  usdbl  and  expedient  were  terms  which  he  held 
to  be  very  indefinite,  and  which  therdinpe  he  did 
not  always  xpfHj  to  the  seise  in  which  they  are 
commonly  understood. 

The  sun  was  now  in  his  decline,  and  the  evoking 
remarkably  serene,  when  he  entered  a  hollow  part 
of  the  road,  which  winded  betweoi  the  sunounding 
banks,  and  seamed  the  sward  in  different  lines,  as 
the  choice  oi  travellers  had  directed  them  to  tread 
it.  It  seemed  to  be  bttle  ftequeoted  now,  for  some 
of ;  those  had  fwrtiy  recovered  their  fonnarTerdnie. 
The  scene  was  such  as  induced  Hariey  to  stand  and 
enjoy  it;  when  turning  round,  his  notiix  was  at- 
tracted 1^  an  ob|ect,  which  tiie  fixture  of  his  eye  on 
the  spot  he  walked  had  before  prevented  him  ftom 
observing. 

An  old  man,  who  from  his  dress  seemed  to  have 
been  a  soldier,  lay  fest  asleep  on  the  ground ;  a 
knApsack  rested  on  a  stone  at  his  rig^t  hand,  while 
his  staff  and  brassJiilted  swoxd  were  crossed  at  his 
left. 

Hariey  lodced  on  him  with  the  roost  earnest  at- 
tention. He  was  one  of  tiiose  figures  which  Sal* 
vator  would  have  drawn,  nor  was  the  surrounding 
scenery  unlike  the  wildness  of  that  painter's  back- 
grounds.  The  banks  on  each  side  were  coveretl 
with  fentastic  shrub-wood,  and  at  a  little  distance, 
on  the  top  of  one  of  them,  stood  a  finger-post  to 
mark  the  directions  of  two  roads  which  diverged 
from  the  point  where  it  was  placed.  A  rock,  with 
some  dangling  wild  flowers,  jutted  out  above  where 
the  soldier  lay;  on  which  grew  the  stump  of  a  large 
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ti«e,  white  with  age,  uid  a  lingle  twiated  branch 
diaded  ilia  ihoe  aa  he  dept.  Hia  fiice  had  the 
marki  of  manly  comeHiieaa  impaired  by  ttme;  hia 
forehead  waa  not  altogeClwr  bald,  Imt  its  bain 
might  have  been  nuUberod ;  while  a  few  white 
locks  behind  croaied  the  lirown  of  hia  neck  with  a 
oontrait  the  moat  venerable  to  a  mind  like  Harley'a. 
f  Iliou  art  old,*  said  he  to  hlmad^  but  age  baa  not 
brought  thee  rest  for  its  infirmitiei ;  I  fear  thoae 
ailver  bain  have  not  found  shelter  fkom  thy  ooun. 
try,  though  that  neck  has  been  bronsed  hi  its  ser- 
vice.* The  stranger  waked.  He  looked  at  Harley 
with  the  appearance  of  some  conAuion :  it  was  a 
pain  the  latter  knew  too  well  to  think  of  causing  in 
another:  he  turned  and  went  on.  The  old  man  re. 
adjusted  his  knapsack,  and  followed  in  one  of  the 
tracks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

'When  Harky  heard  the  tread  of  his  feet  behhid 
him,  he  could  not  help  stealing  back  a  gjance  at  hia 
fdlow-traveUer.  He  seemed  to  bend  under  the 
weight  of  his  knapsack ;  he 'halted  on  his  walk,  and 
one  of  his  arms  was  supported  by  a  dmg,  and  lay 
motionless  across  his  breast  He  bad  that  steady 
look  of  sorrow,  which  indicates  that  its  owner  baa 
^^  gased  upon  his  griefr  till  he  has  forgotten  to  hunent 
them;  yet  not  without  those  str^du  of  compla- 
cency,  which  a  good  mind  will  sometimea  throw 
into  the  countenance,  throu^  all  the  incumbent 
load  of  its  depresnon. 

He  had  now  advanced  nearer  to  Harley,  and 
with  an  uncertain  sort  of  voice,  begged  to  know 
what  it  was  o'clock :  '  I  fear,*  said  he, '  sleep  has 
beguiled  me  of  my  time,  and  I  shall  hardly  have 
light  enough  left  to  carry  me  to  the  end  of  my 
journey.*— 'Father r  said  Harley,  who  by  thto 
time  found  the  romantic  enthusiasm  rising  witlihi 
him,  •  how  fer  do  you  mean  to  go  ?*— «  But  a  little 
way,  sir,*  returned  the  other ;  *  and  indeed  it  is  but 
aUttleway  I  can  manage  now:  *tisjust  four  miles 
fhnn  the  height  to  the  viUage ;  thither  I  am  going.* 
—*  I  am  going  there  too,*  said  Harley :  *  we  may 
make  the  road  shorter  to  each  other.   Yon  seen  to 
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have  lenred  your  cottntrjr,  sir,— to  have  mtnA  it 
haidly  too;  *tli  a  chaiaeter  I  hare  the  hlglMit 
estoem  fiv.  I  would  not  be  impertineiitly  inqpdrf. 
tivej  bttt  there  U  that  in  your  appeanmoe  which 
excitei  my  curiosity  to  know  MMnething  moie  of 
you:  in  tiie  mean  time  suftr  me  to  cany  that 


The  <dd  man  gand  oo  him  s  a  tear  itood  in  tait 
eye !  '  Young  gentleman,*  said  he,  '  you  are  too 
good;  may  heaven  bless  you  for  an  old  man's  sake, 
who  has  nothing  but  his  blessing  to  give  1  but  my 
knapsack  is  so  fkmiliar  to  my  shouklers,  that  I 
should wallL  the wone ibr  wanting  it;  anditwouU 
be  trouUesome  to  you,  who  have  not  been  used  to 
its  weight.'  *Far  from  it,*  answexed  Harley;  *  I 
should  tcead  the  lifter ;  it  would  be  the  most  ho- 
nourable badge  I  ever  wore.* 

*  Sir,*  said  the  strainer,  who  had  looked  earnestly 
in  Hurley's  fkce  during  the  last  part  of  his  dia. 
course* '  is  not-your  name  Harley  ?*— '  It  Is,*  replied 
be ;  '  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  forgotten  yours.' 

'  You  may  well-faave  fingetten  my  fkoe,'  said  the 
stranger;  <  'tis  a  long  tiflie  since  you  saw  it;  but 
possibly  you  may  remember  someUiing  ef  old  Ed-" 
wards.'  *  Edwards!'  cried  Harley;  <  Oh  I  hea- 
▼ens!'  and  sprung  to  embrace  Um ;  *  let  me  claq» 
those  knees  en  which  I  have  sat  so  often :  Edwards! 
—  I  shall  never  forget  that  ftre^^e^  round  which 
I  have  'been  so  happyl  But  where,  where  .have  you 
been?  vrtiere  is  Jack?  where  is  your  daughter?  How 
has  it  fiuredwith  them,  when  fortune,  I  ftar,  has 
been  so  unkind  to  you  ?'  '  lis  a  Umg  tale,*  replied 
Edwards;  *  but  I  will  try  to  teU  it  you  as  we 
walk.* 

'  When  you  were  at  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
you  remember  me  at  Soutii-hill:  that  Una.  had 
been  possessed  by  my  ikther,  grandftther,  and-  great, 
grandbther,  wUch  last  was  a  yoni^er  toother  of 
that  very  mjm's  ancestor,  who  is  now  lord  of  the 
manmr.  I  thought  I  managed  it,  as  they  had  done, 
with  prudence ;  I  paid  my  rent  regularly  as  it  be- 
came  due,  and  had  always  as  much  bdiind  as  gave 
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braad  to  me  and  my  children.  But  my  lait  lem 
wu  out  loon  after  you  left  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  iquire,  who  had  lately  got  a  London 
attorney  for  his  steward,  would  not  renew  it,  be* 
cause,  he  said,  he  did  not  choose  to  have  any  farm 
under  SOW.  »-year  value  on  his  estate ;  but  offered 
to  give  me  the  prefer»ioe  on  the  same  tenns  with 
another,  if  I  chose  to  take  the  one  he  had  marked 
out,  of  whidi  mine  was  a  part 

*  'Whatcould  I  do,  Mr.  Harky?  I  lieared  the  un- 
dertaking  was  too  great  for  me;  yet  to  leave,  at  my 
age^  the  house  I  had  lived  in  ftom  my  cradle!  I 
couki  not,  Mr.  Hailey,  I  could  not;  there  was  not 
a  tree  about  it  that  I  did  not  look  on  as  my  &ther, 
my  brother^  or  my  child:  so  I  6ven  ran  the  risk, 
and  took  the  squire'k  oiftr  of  the  whole.  But  I  had 
soon  reason  to  repent  of  my  bargain ;  the  steward 
had  taken  care  that  my  former  fitfm  should  be  the 
best  land  of  the  divisiou;  I  was  obliged  to  hirtf 
more  servants,  and  I  could  not  have  my  eye  over 
them  all ;  some  unfavouraUe  seasons  followed  one 
another,  and  I  found  my  aflkirs  entang^tng  on  my 
hands.  To  add  to  my  distress,  a  considerable  coni- 
factor  turned  bankrupt  with  a  sum  of  mine  in  hia 
possession :  I  failed  paying  my  rent  so  punctually 
as  I  was  wont  to  dQ,  and  the  same  steward  had  my 
stock  taken  in  execution  in  a  few  days  after.  So, 
Mr.  Harley,  there  was  an  end  of  my  prosperity^ 
However,  tiiere  was  as  much  inoduced  firom  the 
sale  of  my  efitets  as  paid  my  debts,  and  saved  me 
ftom  a  jail :  I  thank  Ood  I  wronged  no  man,  and 
the  world  could  never  charge  me  with  dishonesty. 

*  Had  you  seen  us,  Mr.  Harley,  when  we  were 
turned  out  of  South-hill,  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
wept  at  the  sight.  You  remember  old  Trusty,  my 
shag  house-dog :  I  shall  never  forget  it  while  I  live ; 

,  the  poor  creature  was  blind  with  age,  and  could 
scarce  crawl  after  us  to  the  door ;  he  went  however 
as  fiur  as  the  gooseberry-bush  j  that  you  may  re- 
member stood  on  the  left  side  of  the  yard ;  he  was 
wont  to  bask  in  the  sun  there :  when  he  had  reach- 
ed  that  spot,  he  stopped ;  we  went  on :  I  called  to 
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him ;  be  wagged  his  tail,  but  did  not  stir :  1  called 
him  again ;  he  lay  down :  I  whistled,  and  cried. 
Trusty;  he  gave  a  short  howl,  and  died!  I  could 
have  lain  down  and  died. too;  but  God  gave  me 
strength  to  live  for  my  chikU^L* 

The  old  man  now  paused  a  mcnnent  to  take 
breath :  he  eyed  Harley's  £m»;  it  was  bathed  with 
toars:  the  story  was  grown  fiuniliar  to /himself;  he 
di^i^iped  one  tear,  and  no  more. 

*  Though  I  was  poor,*  qmthiued.  he,  '  I  was  not 
altogether  without  credit  A',  gentleman  in.  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  a  small  &rm  unoccupied  at 
the  time,  offered  to  let  me  have  it,  on  giving  secu. 
rity  for  the  t&A  }  which  I  made  shift  to  procure. 
It.  was  a  piece  of  ground  which  required  manage, 
ment  to  make  any  thing  of;  but  it  was  nearly 
within  the  compass  of  my.  son's  labour  and  my  oWn. 
We  exerted  all  our  industry  to  bring  it  into  some 
hearH  We  b^pan  to  succeed  tolerably,  -and  lived 
contented  on  its  produce,  when  an  unlucky  .acci- 
dent brought  us  under  the  displeasure  of  a  neigh, 
bouring  justice  ot  the  peace,  and  broke  all  our' 
fiunily  happiness  agaia 

*  My  son  was  a  remarkable  good  shooter ;  he  had 
always  kq>t  a  pointer  on  our  former  farm,  and 
thought  no  harm  in  doing  so  now ;  when  one  day, 
having  sprung  a  covey  in  our  own  ground,  the  dog, 
of  his  own  accord,  followed  them  into  the  justice's. 
My  son  laid  down  his  gun,  and  went  after  his  dog 
to  bring  him  back :  the  gameJEeeper,  who  had 
marked  the  birds,  came  up,  and  seeing  the  pointer, 
shot  him  just  as  my  son  approached.  Tlie  creature 
fell ;  my  son  ran  up  to  him :  he  died  with  a  com. 
idaining  sort  of  cry  at  his  master's  feet  Jack 
could  bear  it  no  longer;  but  flying. at  the  game* 
keeper,  wrenched  hb  gun  out  of  his  hand,  and  with 
the  butt  end  of  it,  felted  him  to  the  ground. 

<  He  had  'scarce  got  home,  when  a  constable  came ' 
with  a  warrant,  and  dragged  him  to  prison :  there 
he  lay,  for  the  justices  would  not. take,  bail,  till  he 
was  tried  at  the  quiirter-sessions  for  the  assault  and 
battery.     His  fine  was  hard  upon  us.  to  pay ;  wcl/' 
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eontrived  however  to  live  the  wane  for  it,  and 
make  up  .the  low  by  our  frugality :  but  the  juitioe 
was  not  contoit  with  that  punidunent,  and  aoon 
after  had  an  opportunity  of  punishing  us  indeed. 

*'An  officer  witii  prcw  orders  came  down  to  our 
country,  and  having  met  with  the  justices,  agreed 
that  they  should  pitch  on  a  certain  number,  who 
could  most  easily  be  'spared  from  the  county,  of 
whom  he  would  take  care  to  clear  it:  my  son's 
name  was  in  the  justices*  list. 

'  'IVas  on  a  Christmas  eve,  and  the  birth^y  too 
of  my  son's  little  boy.  The  night  was  pieiting 
cold,  and  it  blew  a  storm,  with  showers  of  hail  and 
snow.  We  had  made  up  a  cheering  fire  in  an  inner 
room  J  I  sat  before  it  in  my  wicker^hair,  blessing 
Providence,  that  had  still  left  a  shelter  for  me  and 
my  children.  My  son's  two  little  ones  were  holding 
their  gambols  around  us ;  my  heart  warmed  at  the 
sight :  I  brought  a  bottle  of  my  best  ate,  and  all 
our  misfortunes  were  forgottraa. 

*  It  had  long  been  our  custom  to  {day  a  game  at 
blind-man's-buff  on  that  night,  and  it  was  not 
omitted  now ;  so  to  it  we  fell,  I,  and  my  son,  and 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  fiirmer, 
who  happened  to  be  with  us  at  the  time,  the  two 
childroi,  and  an  old 'maid  servant,  who  bad  lived 
with  me  from  a  child.  The  lot  feU  on  my  son  to 
be  blindfolded :  we  had  continued  some  time  in  our 
game,  when  he  groped  his  way  into  an  outer  room 
in  pursuit  of  some  of  us,  who,  he  imagined,  had 
taken  shelter  there ;  we  kept  snug  in  our  places, 
and  enjoyed  his  mistake.  He  had  not  been  long 
there,  when  he  was  suddenly  seised  from  behind ; 
*  I  shall  have  you  now,'  said  he,  and  turned  about. 
'  Shall  you  so,  master?'  answered  the  ruffian,  who 
had  l^d  hold  of  him ;  <  we  shiOl  make  you  play  at 
another  sort  of  game  by  and  by.*  — At  these  words 
Harley  started  with  a  omivulsive  sort  'at  motion, 
and  grasptaig  Edwards'  sword,  drew  it  half  out  of 
the  scabbard,  with  a  lotdc  of  the  most  frantic  wild* 
ness.  Edwards  gentty  rephMied  It  in  its  she«th, 
and  went  on  with  his  relatioa« 
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*  On  hearing  these  wotdi  in  a  atrange  voloe,  wt 
an  nubed  out  to  diaoover  the  cause ;  the  room  by 
this  time  was  almost  Aill  of  the  gang.  My  daugtatav- 
in-lairfidnted  at  the  sight;  tlie  maid  and  I  nm  to 
aaaiat  lier,  while  my  poor  son  remained  motionleis, 

gazing  by  turns  on  his  diiMren  and  their  mother.  , 
We  soon  reoovered  her  to  life,  and  begged  her  to 
retire  and  wait  the  issue  of  the  afikir ;  but  she  fleir 
to  her  husband,  and.  dung  round  him  in  an  agony 
of  terror  and  grief. 

'  In  the  gang  was  one  ot  a  smoother  aspeet, 
whom,  by  his  dress,  we  discovered  to  be  a  setjeant 
of  foot :  he  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me,  tlifet  my 
MD  had  his  choice  of  the  sea  or  land  sorice,  whis> 
pering  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  chose  the  land 
he  might  get  off,  on  procuring  him  another  man, 
and  paying  a  certain  sum  for  his  freedom.  The 
money  we  could  Just  muster  up  in  the  house,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  mud,  who  produced,  in  a  green 
bag,  all  the  little  savings  of  her  senrioe ;  but  the 
man  we  could  not  expect  to  find.  My  daughter-in- 
law  gased  upon  her  children  with  a  look  of  the 
wildest  despair.  *  My  poor  in&nts  !*  said  she,  *  your 
&ther  is  forced  from  you ;  who  shall  now  hdwur 
for  your  bread  ?  or  must  your  mother  beg  for  her. 
self  and  you  ?*  I  prayed  her  to  be  patient ;  but 
comfort  I  had  none  to  give  her.  At  last,  calling 
the  sojeant  aride,  I  asked  hhn,  '  If  I  was  too  dd  to 
be  accepted  in  place  of  my  son  ?*  '  VHiy,  I  don*t 
know,*  said  he ;  *  you  are  rather  old  to  be  sure,  but 
yet  the  money  may  do  much.*  I  put  thf  money  }n 
his  hand ;  and  coming  back  to  my  children, '  Jack,* 
said  I,  *  you  are  free  i  live  to  give  your  wife  and 
these  little  ones  bread  i  I  will  go,  my  child,  in  your 
stead :  I  have  but  litde  life  to  lose,  and  if  I  staid, 
1  should  add  one  to  the  wretches  you  left  behind.' 
— *  No,*  replied  my  son,  *  I  am  not  that  coward  you 
imagine  me ;  Heaven  foibid,  that  my  father's  grey 

air  should  be  so  exposed,  while  I  sat  idle  at  home ; 
I  am  young,  and  able  to  endure  much,  and  God 
will  take  care  of  yon  and  my  jhmily.'— '  Jack,*  tidd 
I,  *  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  matter;  you  have 
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never  hitherto  disobeyed  me  j  I  will  not  be  contra- 
dieted  in  this;  stay  at  home,  I  charge  you,  and,  for 
my  sake,  be  kind  to  my  children. 

<  Our  parting,  Mr.  Harley,  I  cannot  describe  to 
you';  it  was  the  first  time  we  eyer  had  parted }  the 
very  press-gang  could  scarce  keep  from  tears ;  but 
the  seijeant,  who  had  seemed  the  softest  before, 
was  now  the  least  moved  of  than  all.  He  con. 
ducted  me  to  a  party  of  new.raised  recruits,*  who 
lay  at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  we 
soon  after  joined  the  regiment.  I  had  not  been 
long  with  it,  when  we  were  ordered  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  I  was  soon  made  a  serjeant,  «nd 
might  have  picked  up  some  money,  if  my  heart  had 
been  as  hard  as  some  others  were ;  but  my  nature 
I  was  never  of -that  kind,  that  could  think  of  getting 
rich  at  th^  expence  of  my  conscience. 

'  Amongst  our  prisoners  was  an  old  Indian, 
whom  some  of  our  officers  supposed  to  have  a  trea- 
sure  hidden  somewhere ;  which  is  no  uncommon 
practice  in  that  country.  They  pressed  him  to  dis- 
cover it  He  declared  he  had  none  ;  but  that  would 
not  satisfy  them :  so  they  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to 
a  stake,  and  sufi^  fifty  lashes  every  morning,  till 
he,  should  l»m  to  .speak  out,  as  they  said.  Oh  1 
Mr.  Harley,  had' you  seen  him,  as  I  did,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  him,  suffering  in  silence,  while 
the  big  drops  trickled  down  his  shrivelled  cheeks, 
and  wet  his  grey  beard,  which  some  of  the  inhu. 
man  soldiers  plucked  in  scorn  !  I  could  not  bear  it, 
I  could  not  for  my  soul ;  and  one  morning,  when 
the  rest  of  the  guard  were  out  of  the  way,  I  found 
means  to  let  him  escape  I  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  for  negligence  of  my  post,,  and  ordered,  in 
compassion  of  my  age,  and  having  got  this  wound 
in  my  arm,  and  tibat  in  my  1^,  in  the  service,  only 
to  sufllir  30O  lashes,  and  be  turned  out  of  the  r^. 
ment}  but  my  sentence  was  mitigated  as  tof  the- 
hishes,  and  I  had  only  200.  When  I  had  sufib^ 
these,  I  was  turned  out  of  the  camp,  and  had  be- 
twixt three  and  four  hundred  miles  to  travel  before 
I  could  reach  a  sea-port,  without  guide  to  conduct 
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me,  or  money  to  buy  me  provuioiM  by  the  way.  I 
set  out,  however,  reflolved  to  walk  aa  far  as  I 
could,  and  then  to  lay  myself  down  and  die.  But  < 
I  had  scarce  gone  a  mile,  when  I  was  met  by  the 
Indian  whom  I  bad  delivered.  He  pressed  me  In 
bis  arms,  and  kissed  the  marks  of  the  lashes  on  my 
back  a  thousand  times ;  he  led  me  to  a  little  hut, 
where  some  friend  of  his  dwelt ;  and  after  I  was 
recovered  of  my  wounds,  conducted  me  so  fkr  on 
my  journey  himself,  and  sent  another  Indian  to 
guide  me  through  the  rest  When  we  parted,  he 
pulled  out  a  purse  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
in  It :  *  Tftke  this,'  sud  he, '  my  dear  preserver,  it  is 
all  I  have  been  able  to  procure.'    I  begged  him  not 

*  to  bring  himself  to  poverty  for  my  sake,  who  should 
probably  have  no  need  of  it  long ;  but  he  insisted 
on  my  accepting  it  He  embraced  me :  •«  *  Yon  are 
an  Englishman,*  said  he,  *  but  the  Great  Spirit  has 
given  you  an  Indian  heart;  may  he  bear  up  the 
weight  of  your  old  age,  and  blunt  the  arrow  that 
brings  it  rest !'  We  parted ;  and  not  long  after  I 
made  shift  to  get  my  passage  to  England.  Tis  but 
about  a  week  since  I  landed,  and  I  am  going  to  end 
my  days  in  the  arms  of  my  son.    This  sum  may  be 

'  of  use  to  him  and  his  children  :  tis  all  the  value  I 
put  upon  it  I  thank  heaven  I  never  was  covetous 
of  wealth ;  I  never  had  much,  but  was  always  so 
happy  as  to  be  content  with  my  little.' 

When  Edwards  had  ended  his  relation,  Hariey 
stood  a  while  looking  at  him  in  silence ;  at  last  he 
pressed  him  in  his  arms ;  and  when  he  had  given 
vent  to  the  fblness  of  his  heart  by  a  shower  of  tears, 
'  Edwards,'  said  he, '  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  bo- 
som ;  let  me  iDaprint  the  virtue  of  thy  sufferings  on 
my  souL  Cknne,  my  honoured  veteran !  let  me  en- 
deavour to  soften  ibe  last  days  of  a  life,  worn  out 
in  the  service  of  humanity :  call  me  also  thy  son, 
and  let  me  cherish  thee  as  a  fother.'  Edwards,  from 
whom  the  recollection  of  his  own  suflferings  had 
icarce  forced  a  tear,  now  blubbered  like  a  boy  j  he 
oould  not  speak  his  gratitude,  but  by  some  short 
exclamations  of  blessings  upon  Hariey. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

He  misses  an  old  acq»iahUaiioe,~'An  adpenhtre 
coHseguenivponU. 

IITHEN  tbey  had  anived  within  a  Uttle  way  of 
^^  the  village  they  journeyed  to,  Harley  ftopped 
ihort,  and  looked  steadfiutly  on  the  mouldering  walla 
<tf  a  ruined  houae  that  stood  on  the  voad-tide.  *  Oh 
heavou!'  he  cried,  *what  do  I  see?  silent,  un- 
roofed, and  desolate !  are  all  thy  gay  tenants  gone? 
do  I  hear  their  hum  no  more?  Edwards,  look 
thore,  look  thereJ  the  scene  oi  my  infimt  joys,  my  * 
earliest  friendships,  laid  waste  and  ruinous  I  That 
was  the  very  school  where  I  was  boarded  when  you 
were  at  South>hill ;  *tis  but  a  twelvemonth  since  I 
saw  it  standing,  and  its  benches  filled  with  cherubs : 
that  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  the  green  en 
which  they  sported  ;  see  it  now  ploughed  up !  I 
would  have  given  fifty  times  its  vfiue  to  have  saved 
It  from  the  sacrilege  of  that  plough.* 

*  Dear  sir,'  replied  Edwards,  *  perhaps  they  have 
left  it  from  choice,  and  may  have  got  another  qmt  as 
good.' — '  They  cannot,*  said  Hadey :  '  they  cannot ; 
1  shall  never  see  the  sward  covered  with  its  dusiea, 
nor  pressed  by  the  dance  of  the  dear  innocents  :  I 
shall  never  see  that  stump  decked  with  the  garlands 
which  their  little  hands  had  gathered.  These  two  long 
stones  which  now  lie  at  the  foot  of  it,  were  once  the 
supports  of  a  hu^  I  myself  assisted  to  rear  :  I  have 
sat  on  the  sods  within  it,  when  we  had  spread  our 
banquet  of  apples  before  us,  and  been  more  blest 
•—Oh !  Edwards !  infinitely  more  blest  than  ever 
i  shaU  be  again.' 

Just  then  a  woman  passed  them  on  the  road,  and 
discovered  some  signs  of  wonder  at  the  attitude  of 
Harley,  who  stood,  with  his  hands  folded  together, 
looking  with  a  moistened  eye  on  the  fkUen  inllars  of 
the  hut.  He  was  too  much  entranced  in  thought  to 
observe  her  at  all ;  but  Edwards  civilly  accosted  her^ 
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desired  to  know,  if  that  had  not  been  the  aehooK 

house,  and  how  it  came  into  the  coodition  in  which 

they  now  saw  it?  *  Alaoiuuday  !*  said  she,  *  it  was 

the  schooUiiouse  indeed;  but  to  be  sure,  sir,  the 

squire  has  pulled  it  down,  because  it  stood  in  the 

way  of  his  prospects.*  —  '  What!  how!  prospects  ! 

pulled  down !'  cried  Hariey.    '  Yes,  to  be  sure,  sir ; 

*uid  the  green,  where  the  diiUren  used  to  play,  he 

has  ploughed  up,  because,  he  said^  they  hurt  his 

foice  on  the  other  dde  of  it*-»*C!unes  on  his 

narrow  heart,'  cried  Hariey,  '  that  could  Violate  a 

right  so  sacred !  Heaven  blast  the  wretch ! 

'  And  firom  Us  derogate  bodjnevcriFtliiK 
A  babe  to  boMar  him !' 

* 

But  I  need  not,  Edwards,  I  need  not  (recovering 
himsdf  a  llttie) ;  he  is  cursed  enou^  already :  to 
him  the  noblest  source  of  happiness  is  denied :  and 
the  cares  of  his  sordid  soul  shall  gnaw  it,  while 
thou  sittest  over  a  brown  crust,  smiling  on  those 
mangled  limbs  that  have  .saved  thy  ion  and  his 
chUdren  !*— '  If  you  want  any  thing  with  the  aphooU 
miitress,  sir,*  said  the  woman,  *  I  can  show  you  the 
way  to  h^  house.*    He  followed  without  knowing 
whither  he  went. 

They  stopped  at  the  door  <tf  a  snug  habitation, 
where  sat  an  elderly  woman  with  a  boy  and  a  girl 
before  her,  each  of  whom  held  a  supper  of  bread 
and  milk  in  th^  hands.    *  There,  sir,  is  the  school, 
mistress.* — '  Madam,*  sidd  Hariey,  '  was  not  an  M 
venerable  man  schooLmaster  here  some  time  ago?' 
— '  Yes,  sir,  he  was ;  poor  man !  the  loss  of  his  for- 
mer  schooUhouse,  I  believ^  broke  his  heart,  for  he 
died  soon  after  it  was  taken  down ;  and  as  another 
has  not  yet  been  found,  I  have  that  charge  in  the 
mean  time.'—*  And  this  boy  and  girl,  I  presume,  arc 
your  pupils  ?* — *  Ay,  sir,  they  are  poor  orphans,  put 
under'  my  care  by  the  parish ;  and  more  promising 
children  I  never  saw.*— *  Orphans!*  said  Hariey. 
*  Yes,  sir,  of  as  honest  creditable  parents  as  any  in 
the  ifMirish ;  and  it  is  a  shame  for  some  folks  to  for- 
get their  relations,  at  a  time  wbien  they  have  most 
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lieed  to  remember  them.*— >*  Madam/  said  Haritfy, 

*  let  us  never  finget  that  we  are  all  xelatloni.'    He 
Idiaed  the  children. 

*  neir  fkther,  sir/  continued  ahe,  '  was  a  fariMr 
herein  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  sober  industrious 
man  he  was ;  but  nobody  can  help  misfortunes ; 
what  with  bad  .crops,  and  bad  debts,  which  are 
worse,  his  affldrs  went  to  .wreck,  and  both  he  and' 
bis  wife  died  of  broken  hearts.  And  a  sweet  coufde 
they  Vere,  sir ;  there  was  not  a  properer  man  to  look 
OQ  in  the  county  than  John  Edwards,  and  so  in. 
deed  were  all  the  Edwardses.* — *  'What  Edwardses  ?* 
cried  the  old  soldier,  hastily.—*  The  Edwardses  of 
South-hiU;   and   a  worthy    family  they    were*  — 

*  South-hiU  !*  said  he,  in  a  languid  vcdce,  and  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  the  astonished  Harley.  The 
school-mistress  ran  for  some  water,  and  a  smelling, 
bottle,  with  the  assistance  of  which  they  soon  re- 
covered the  unfortunate  Edwards.  He  stared 
wildly  for  some  time ;  then  folding  kis  orphan  grand- 
children in  his  arms,  *  Oh !  my  childrm,  my  chiU 
dren !'  he  cried,  '  have  I  found  you  thus  ?  My  poor 
Jack!  art  thou  gone!  I  thought  thou  shouldst 
have  carried  thy  father*8  grey  hairs  to  the  grave ! 
and  these  little  ones——*  His  tears  choaked  his 
utterance,  and  he  fell  again  on  the  necks  of  the 
children. 

'  My  dear  old  man  !*  said  Harley,  '  Providence 
has  sent  you  to  relieve  them :  it  will  bless  me,  if  I 
can  be  the  means  of  assisting  you.*  — '  Yes,  indeed, 
sir^'  answered  the  boy ;  *  fiither,  when  he  was  a- 
dying,  bade  God  bless  us;  and  prayed,  that  if 
grandfather  lived,  he  might  send  him  to  support  us.* 
— '  Where  did  they  lay  my  boy  ?*  said  Edwards.— 

*  In  the  old  church-yard,*  replied  the  woman, 
'hard  by  his  mothe|r.*  — '  I  will  show  it  you,'  an- 
swered  the  boy;  'for  I  have  w^over  it  many  a 
time,  when  first  I  came  among  strange  folks.*  He 
took  the  old  man's  hand,  Harley  laid  hold  of  his 
sister's,  and  they  walked  in  silence  to  the  church- 
yard. 

T%ere  was  an  old  stone,  with  the  comer  broken 
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off,  and  •omc  letters,  balf  cohered  with  mom,  to  de. 
note  the  names  of  the  dead :  there  wai  a  djibered 
B.  E.  plainer  than  the  leit :  it  was  the  tomb  they 
sought  *  Here  it  is,  grandfiither,*  said  the  boy. 
Edwaxds  gaied  upon  it  without  uttering  a  word : 
the  girl,  who  had  only  nghed  before,  now  wq>t  out- 
right :  her  brother  sobbed,  but  he  stifled  his  sobbing. 
'  I  have  told  sister,*  said  he,  '  that  she  should  not 
take  it  so  to  heart;  she  can  knit  already,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  able  to  dig :  we  shall  not  starve,  sister, 
indeed  we  shaUnot,  nor  shaU  grandfiither  noth^r.' 
— The  girl  cried  afresh ;  Harley  kissed  off  her  tears 
as  they  flowed,  and  wept  between  every  kiss. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

He  returns  home.  ^  A  detcHftkmnf  hit  retinue.  ' 

TT  was  with  some  difllculty  that  Harley  prevailed 
**-  on  the  oU  man  to  leave  the  spot  where  the  re- 
mains of  his  scm  were  laid.  At  last,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  sdiooLmistress,  he  prevailed ;  and  she 
accommodated  Edward^  and  him  with  beds  in  her 
house,  there  bdng  nothing  like  an  inn  nearer  than 
the  distance  of  some  miles. 

In  the  morning,  Harley  persuaded  Edwards  to 
come  with  the  children  to  his  house,  which  was  dis- 
tantbut  a  short  day^  journey.  The  boy  walked  in 
his  graad£tither*s  hand ;  and  the  name  of  Edwards 
procured  him  a  neighbpuring  flurmer^s  horse,  on 
which  a  servant  mounted,  with  the  girl  on  a  i^Iow 
before  him. 

With  this  train  Harley  returned  to  the  abode  of 
his  fethers :  and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  his  en- 
joyment  was  ak  great  as  if  he  had  arrived  from  the 
tour  of  Europe,  with  a  Swiss  valet  for  his  com- 
paolon,  and  half  a  dosen  snufflbozes,  with  invisible 
hinges,  in  his  pocket    But  we  take  ovr  ideas  from 
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•ounds  which  foDy  has  invented :  Fashion,  Bon-ton, 
and  Vertu,  are  the  names  of  certain  idols,  to  which 
we  sacrifice  the  genuine  pleasures  of  the  soul;  in 
this  world  of  semblance  we  are  contented  with  per- 
sonating hapiuness ;  to  feel  it,  is  an  art  beyond  us. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Harley.  He  ran  up  stairs 
to  his  aunt,  with  the  history  of  his  fellow.travellertf 
glowing  on  his  lips.  His  aunt  was  an  economist ; 
but  she  knew  the  pleasure  of  doing  charitable 
things,  and  withal  was  fond  of  h^  nephew,  and  soli- 
citous to  oblige  him.  She  received  old  Edwards, 
therefore,  with  a  look  of  more  complacency  than  is 
perhaps  natural  to  maiden  ladies  of  threescore,  and- 
was  remarkably  attentive  to  his  grand.children ;  she 
roasted  apples  with  her  own  hands  for  their  supper, 
and  made  up  a  little  bed  beside  her  own  for  the  girL 
Edwards  made  some  attempts  towards  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  these  favours ;  but  his  young  Ariend 
stopped  them  in  their  beginnings,  *  Whosoever  re- 

ceiveth  any  of,  these  children '  said  his  aunt ; 

for  her  acquaintance  with  her  Bible  was  habitual 

Early  next  morning,  Harley  stole  into  the  room 
where  Edwards  lay:  he  expected  to  have  found 
him  a.bed ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken  :  the  old 
man  had  risen,  and  was  leaning  over  his  sleeping 
grandson,  with  the  tears  fiowing  down  his  cheeks. 
At  first  he  did  not  peroeive*Harley :  when  he  did, 
he  endeavoured  to  hide  his  grief,  and  tossing  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  expressed  his  surprise  at  seeing 
him  so  early  astir.  *  I  was  thinking  of  you,'  said 
Harley,  '  and  your  children :  I  learned  last  night 
that  a  small  &rm  of  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
now  vacant:  if  you  will  occupy  it,  I  shall  gain  a 
good  neighbour,  and  be  able  in  some  measure  to  re- 
^  pay  the  notice  you  took  of  me  when  a  boy ;  and  as 
■  the  fUmiture  of  the  house  is  mine,  it  will  be  so 
much  trouble  saved.*  Edwiurds*  tears  gushed  afYesh, 
and  Harley  led  him  to  see  the  place  he  intended  for 
him. 

The  house  upon  this  fJGirm  was  indeed  little  better 
than  a  hut;  ^^  situation,  however,  was  pleasant 
and  Edwards,  assisted  by  the  beneficence  of  Har. 
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ley,  act  about  imprariog  its  neatness  and  cm. 
▼alienee.  He  staked  out  a  piece  of  the  green  be- 
fore for  a  garden,  and  Peter,  who  acted  in  Harley's 
Cunily  as  valet,  butler,  and  gardener,  had  orders  to 
Aimish  him  with  parcels  of  the  different  seeds  he 
chose  to  sow  in  it.  I  have  seen  his  master  at  work 
in  this  little  spot,  with  his  coat  off  and  his  dibble 
in  his  hand ;  it  was  a  scene  of  tranquil  virtue  to 
have  stopped  an  angel  on  his  errands  of  mercy! 
■Harley  had  contrived  to  lead  a  little  bubbling  brook 
throu^  a  green  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  ground, 
upon  which  he  had  erected  a  mill  in  miniature  for 
the  diversion  of  Edward's  infant  grandson,  and  made 
shift  in- its  construction  to  introduce  a  pliant  tnt  of 
.wood,  that  answered  with  its  fairy  clack  to  the  mur. 
muring  of  the  rill  that  turned  it  I  have  seen  him 
stand,  listening  to  these  mingled  sounds,  with  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  boy,  and  the  smile  of  ctmscious 
aatisfisction  on  his  cheek ;  while  the  old  man,  with  a 
look  half  turned  to  Harley,  and  half  to  heaven, 
breathed  an  ejaculation'  of  gratitude  and  piety. 

Father  of  mercies  I  I  also  Would  thank  thee  I  that 
not  only  hast  thou  assigned  eternal  rewards  to  virtue^^ 
but  th^t  even  in  this  bad  world,  the  lines  of  our 
duty  and  our  happiness  are  so  frequently  woven 
together. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


t%e  Man  of  Feeling  talks  qf  wkat  he  does  not  «n- 
derstand.  — >  An  incident. 

%  *  **  p^DWARDS,*  said  he,  <  I  havea  proper  le. 
•*-^  gaxd  for  the  prosperity  of  my  country } 
eveiy  native  of  it  appropriate  to  himself  some  share 
of  tlie  power  or  the  fame,  which,  as  a  nation,  it  ac< 
goires ;  but  I  cannot  throw  off  the  man,  so  much  as 
to  rejoice  at  our  conquests  in  India.  You  tell  me 
of  immense  territories  subject  to  the  English;  I 
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cannot  think  of  their  poamitoai,  without  bdng  led 
to  in(|ttir^  bf  what  right  they  poweii  them.  Thtj 
came  thexe  as  traders,  bartoriog  the  commodities 
they  brouiht,  for  others  whidi  thdr  purchasers 
uould  spare;  and  howerer  great  their  profits  were, 
they  were  tbsn  equitable.  But  wliat  title  have  the 
sul^ects  of  another  kingdom  to  establish  an  empire 
in  India  1  to  give  laws  to  a  country  where  the  in. 
lubitants  reoelTed  them  on  the  terms  of  friendly 
commerce?  You  say  they  are  happier  under  our 
regulations,  than  the  tyranny  of  their  own  petty 
princes.  I  must  doubt  it,  from  the  conduct  of  those 
by  whom  these  rqulations  lunre  been  made.  They 
have  drained  the  treasuries  of  nabobs,  who  must  fiU 
them  by  oppressing  the  industry  of  thdr  suhfects. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondored  at,  when  we  consider 
the  motive  upon  which  those  gentlemen  do  not  deny 
their  gtdng  to  India.  The  fkme  of  conquest,  bartMur- 
ous  as  that  motive  is.  Is  but  a  secondary  consider- 
ation :  there  are  certain  stations  in  wealth  to  which 
the  wanirars  of  the  East  aqdre.  It  is  there  indeed 
where  the  wishes  of  thtir  friends  alsign  them  emi- 
-  nence,  where  the  que8ti<m  oi  their  country  is  pohited 
at  their  return.  When  shall  I  see  a  commander  re- 
turn fitmi  India  in  the  pride  of  honourable  poverty  P 
You  describe  the  victories  they  have  gained }  they 
are  sullied  by  the  cause  In  which  they  fought :  you 
enumerate  the  spoils  of  those  victories;  they  are 
covered  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished ! 

*  Could  you  tell  me  of  some  conqueror  giving 
peace  and  happiness  to  the  conquered  ?  Did  he  ac- 
cept the  gills  of  theur  princes  to  use  them  for  the 
comfort  of  those  whose  fothers,  sons,  or  husbands 
fell  In  battle?  Did  he  use  his  power  to  gain  security 
and  freedom  to  the  re^atu  of  oppression  and 
slavery?  Did  he  endear  the  British  name  by  ex. 
amples  of  generosity  which  the  most  barbarous  or 
most  depraved,  are  rardy  able  to  resist?  Did  he 
return  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  discharged 
to  his  country,  and  humanity  to  his  fellow.crea- 
tures?  IMd  he  return  with  no  lace  on  his  coat,  no 
slaves  In  his  retinue,  no  chariot  at  his  door,  and  no 
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burgundy  at  hif  table? — These  were  lauicb  whleli 
priDoes  migbt  envy— which  aa  honcit  man  woaU 
not  condemn  !* 

'  Your  maxims,  Mr.  Harley,  are  certainly  right, 
said  Edwards.  <  I  am  not  capaUe  of  arguing  with 
you  J  but  I  imagine  there  are  gnat  temptationt  in 
a  great  d«gree  of  riches,  which  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  resist :  those  a  poor  man  lilce  me  cannot  describe, 
because  he  nerer  knew  them ;  and  perhaps  I  have 
reason  to  bless  God  that  I  nerer  did :  ibr  then,  it  is 
likely,  I  should  have  withstood  them  no  better  than 
my  nd^iboun.  For  you  know,  sir,  Oat  it  is  not 
the  ftshion  now,  as  it  was  in  former  times,  that  I 
have  read  of  in  books,  when  your  great  generals 
died  so  poor,  that  they  did  not  leave  wherewithal 
to  buy  them  a  cofl&n ;  and  people  thought  the  better 
of  their  memories  for  it :  if  they  did  so  now  a^yi, 
I  question  if  any  body,  except  yoursdf^  and  some 
few  like  you,  would  thaiik  them.* 

*  I  am  sorry,*  replied  Harley,  '  that  there  is  so 
much,  truth  in  what  you  say ;  but  however  the  gene^ 
ral  current  of  ojnnion  may  point,  the  feelings  ar^ 
not  yet  lost  that  applaud  benevcdence,  and  censure 
inhumanity. ,  Let  us  endeavour  to  strengthen  them 
in  ourselves ;  and  we,  who  live  sequestered  from  the 
noise  of  the  multitude,  have  better  opportunities  of 
listening  undisturbed  to  their  voice.* 

They  now  approadied  the  little  dwelling  of 
Edwards.  A  maid^servant,  whom  he  had  hired  to 
assist  him  in  the  care  of  his  grandchildren,  met 
them  a  little  way  from  the  house:  *  There  Is  a 
young  lady  within  with  the.  children,*  said  she. 
Edwards  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  visit :  it  was 
however  not  the  Jess  true;  and  we  mean  to  account 
for  it. 

This  young  lady  then  was  no  other  than  Miss 
Walton.  She  had  heard  the  old  man's  history  from 
Harley,  as  we  have  already  related  it.  Curiosity, 
or  some  other  motive,  made  her  desirous  to  see  his 
grandchikiren ;  this  she  had  an  opportunity  of  grati. 
fying  soon,  tiie  children  in  some  of  their  walks 
having  strolled  as  fat  as  her  father's  avenue.     She 
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fnt  iGTeral  questions  to  both;  ibe  was  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  their  answers,  and  promised 
that  if  they  continued  to  lie  good  children,  and  do 
as  their  grandfather  bid  them,  she  would  see  Ithem 
again,  and  bring  some  present  or  other  for  their  re- 
ward. This  promise  she  had  performed  now :  she 
came  attended  only  by  her  maid,  and  brought  with 
her  a  complete  suit  of  green  for  the  boy,  and  a 
chintz  gown,  a  cap,  and  a  suit  of  rilMmds  for  his 
sister.  She'had  time  enough,  with  her  maid's  as. 
siitance,  to  equip  them  in  their  new  habiliments  be- 
fore Harley  and  Edwards  returned.  The  boy  heard 
his  grandfiither's  voic^,  and,  with  that  silent  joy 
^hich  his  present  finery  inspired,  ran  to  the  door  to 
meet  him :  putting  one  hand  in  his,  with  the  other 
pointed  to  his  sister,  *  See,*  said  he,  *  what  Miss 
Walton  has  brought  us  ■ ' «  Edwards  gaied  on  them. 
Harley  fixed  his  eyes  on  Miss  Walton ;  hers  were 
turned  to  the  ground;  in  Edwards'  was  a  beamy 
moisture.  —  He  folded  his  hands  together.  — '  I  can- 
not spealc,  young  lady,*  said  he,  '  to  thank  you.* 
Neither  could  Harley.  There  were  a  thousand  sen- 
timents; but  they  gushed  so  impetuously  on  his 
heart,  that  he  could  not  uttor  a  syllable.  **** 


CHAPTER  XL. 

^The  Man  <tf  Feeling  JeaUnu. 

n^HE  desire  of  communicating  knowledge  or  in- 
•*•  teUigenoe,  is  an  argument  with  those  who  hold 
that  man  is  natui^Uy  a  social  animal.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  earliest  propensities  we  discover ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  pleasure  (for  ideasure 
there  certainly  is)  arising  from  it,  be  not  often  more 
selfish  than  social;  for  we  frequently  obsenre  the 
tidings  of  ill  communicated  as  eagerly  m  the  an. 
nunciation  of  good.     Is  It  that  we  delight  in  oU 
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serring  the  effects  of  the  strcmger  jwiiions  ?  for  w« 
are  all  philoaophen  in  this  ntpect ;  and  it  is  periuqw 
amongst  the  spectators  of  Tyburn  that  the  most  ge. 
nuine  are  to  be  found. 

TVas  it  from  this  motive  that  Peter  came  one  morn- 
ing into  bis  master's  room  with  a  meaning  face  of 
recital  ?  His  master  indeed  did  not  at  first  obserre 
it ;  for  he  was  sitting  with  one  shoe  buckled,  de- 
lineating, portraits  in  the  fire.  * '  I  have  brushed 
those  clothes,  sir,  as  you  ordered  me.'.  Harley 
nodded  his  head;  but  Peter  observed  that  his  hat 
wanted  brushing  too :  his  master  nodded  again.  At 
last  Peter  bethought  him,  that  the  fire  needed  ^br. 
ring  i  and  taking  up  the  poker,  demolished  the  tur- 
baned  head  of  a  Saracen,  while  his  master  was 
seeking  out  a  body  for  it  '  The  morning  is  midn 
cold,  sir,*  said  Peter.  *  Is  it?'  said  Harley.  *  Yes, 
sir,  I  have  been  as  fiur  as  Tom  Dowson's  to  fetch 
some  barberries  he  had  jucked  for  Mrs.  Maigery. 
There  was  a  rare  junketting  last  night  at. Thomas's 
•among  sir  Harry  Benson's  servants ;  he  lay  at  Squire 
Walton's,  but  he  would  not  suffer  his  servants  to 
trouble  the  family ;  so,  to  be  sure,  they  were  all  at 
Tom's,  and  had  a  fiddle  and  a  hot  supper  in. the  big 
.room  where  the  justices  Qieet  about  the  destroying 
of  hares  and  partridges,  and  them  things ;  and  Tom's 
eyes  looked  so  red  and  so  bleared  when  I  called  him 
to  get  the  barberries.  And  I  hear  as  how  sir  Harry 
is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Walton.'  —  '  How ! 
Miss  Walton  married!*  said  Harley.  *  Why,  it 
may'nt  be  true,  sir,  for  all  that ;  but  Tbm's  wife  told 
it  me,  and  to  be  sure  the  servants  told  her,  and  their 
master  told  them,  as  I  guess,  sir ;  but  it  maynt  be 
true  fw  all  that,  as  I  said  before.'—'  Have  done 
with  your  idle  information,*  said  Harley.  *  Is  my 
aunt  come  down  into  the  parlour  to  breakfast?  — 
*  Yes,  sir.*  — '  TeU  her  I'U  be  with  her  immediately.* 

When  Peter  was  gone,  he  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  the  last  words  of  his  intelligence 
vibrating  in  his  ears.  '  Miss  Walton  married !'  he 
sighed  —  and  walked  down  stairs,  with  his  shoe  as  it 
was,  and  the  buckle  in  his  hand.-  His  aunt,  however,. 
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was  pretty  well  aocustomed  to  thoie  upptaxaneM  of 
atwencej  besides,  that  the  natural  graTity  of  her 
temper,  which  was  commonly  called  into  exertion 
by  the  care  of  her  household  concerns,  was  such,  as 
not  easily  to  be  discomposed  by  any  circumstance  of 
accidental  impropriety.  She  too  had  been  infbmu 
ed  of  the  intended  match  between  sir  Harry  Benson 
and  Miss  Walton.    '  I  hare  been  thinking,'  said  she, 

*  that  they  are  disttfht  relations :  for  the  great-grand, 
ftther  of  this  sir  Harry  Benson,  who  was  knight  of 
the  shire  in  the  reign  oi  Charles  the  First,  and  one 
of  the  Cayaliers  of  those  times,  was  married  to  a 
djiughter  of  the  Walttm  family.*  Harley  answenid 
drily,  that  it  might  be  so ;  but  that  he  never  troubled 
himself  idwut  those  matters.     *  Indeed,*  said  she, . 

*  you  are  to  blame,  nephew,  for  not  knowing  a  little 
mere  of  tbem :  before  I  was  near  your  age,  I  had 
sewed  the  pedigree  of  our  family  in  a  set  of  chair, 
bottoms  that  were  made  a  present  of  to  my  grand, 
mother,  who  was  a  very  notable  woman,  and  had  ,a 
proper  regard  for  gentility,  I'll  assure  youj  but 
now.a-days,  it  is  money,  not  birth,  that  makes  people 
respected ;  the  more  shame  for  the  times.* 

Harley  was  in  no  very  good  humour  fbr  entering 
into  a  discussion  of  this  questicm :  but  he  always 
entertained  so  much  filial  respect  for  bis  aunt,  as  to 
attend  to  her  discourse.  ^ 

'  We  blame  the  pride  of  the  rich,'  said  he,  *  but 
are  not  we  ashamed  of  our  poverty  ?' 

*  Why,  one  would  not  choose,'  relied  his  aunt, 

*  to  make  a  much  worse  figure  than  one's  neigh, 
hours :  but,  as  I  was  saying  before,  the  times  (as  my 
fidcnd  Mrs.  Dorothy  Walton  observes)  are  shame. 
fUlly  degenerated  in  this  respect  There  was  but 
t'other  day,  at  Mr.  Walton's,  that  fiit  fellow's  daugh. 
ter,  the  Lmidon  Merchant  as  he  calls  himsdf,  though 
I  have  heard  that  he  was  little  better  than  the 
keeper  of  a  chandler's  shop : — we  were  leaving  the 
gentiemen  to  go  to  tea.  She  had  a  hoop  forsooth  as 
large  and  as  stiff— and  it  showed  a  pair  of  bandy 
legs  as  thicjpas  two^—  I  was  nearer  the  door  by  an 
apvon*s  length,  and  the  pert  hussj^  brushed  by  me. 
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'as  who  should  say.  Make  way  for  your  betten,  and 
with  one  of  your  London-bobs ; — but  Mrs.  Dorothy 
did  not  let  her  pass  with  it;  for  all  the  time  of 
drinking  tea,  she  qioke  of  the  precedency  of  family, 
and  the  disparity  there  is  between  people  who  are 
oome  of  something,  and  your  mushroom-gentry  who 
wear  their  coats  <rf' arms  in  their  purses.' 

Her  indignation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
her  maid  with  a  damask  table-cloth,  and  a  set  of 
napkins,  from  the  loom,  which  had  been  spun  by  her 
mistress's  own  hand.  There  was  the  family-ciest  in 
each  comet,  and  in  the  middle  a  Tiew  of  the  battle 
-  of  Worcester,  where  one  of  her  ancestors  had  been 
a  captain  in  the  king's  forces;  and  with  a  sort  of 
poetical  licence  in  perspective,  there  was'  seen  the 
Royal  Oak,  with  more  wig  than  leaves  upon  it. 

On  all  this  the  good  lady  was-yery  copious,  and 
took  up  the  remaining  intervals  of  filling  up  tea,  to 
describe  its  excellencies  to  Harley ;  adding,  that  she 
intended  this  as  a  present  for  his  wife,  when  he 
should  get  one.  He  sighed  and  looked  foolish,  and 
commending  the  serenity  of  the  day,  walked  out  into 
the  garden. 

He  sat  down  on  a  little  seat  which  commanded  an 
extensive  prospect  round  the  house.  He  leaned  on 
his  hand,  and  scored  the  ground  with  his  stick: 
'  Miss  Walton  married!*  said  he;  but  what  is  that 
to  me  ?  May  she  be  happy !  her  virtues  deserve  it ! 
to  me*  her  marriage  is  otherwise  indiflferent:  I  had 
romantic  dreams!  they  are  fled ! — it  is  perfectly  in- 
different* 

Just  at  that  moment  he  saw  a  servant,  with  a  knot 
of  ribands  in  his  hat,  go  into  the  house.  His 
cheeks  grew  flushed  at  the  sight !  He  kept  his  eye 
fixed  for  some  time  on  the  door  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered, then  starting  to  his  feet,  hastily  followed  him. 
,  When  he  approached  the  door  of  the  kitchen 
where  he  supposed  the  man  had  entered,  his  heart 
^hrobbed  so  violentiy,  that  when  he  would  have 
called  Peter,  his  voice  filled  in  the  attempt  He 
stood  a  moment  listening  in  this  breathless  state  of 
palpitation;  Peter  came  out  by  chance.    *  Did  your 
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honour  wiBt  any  thing?*  —  '  Where  U  the  servant 
that  camejuft  now  from  Mr.  Walton's  ?'  —  *  From 
Ifr.  Walton*!,  sir !  there  ii  none  ut  hia  aervanta  here 
that  I  know  of.*—*  Nor  of  sir  Harry  Benson's?*  — 
He  (M  not  wait  fbr  an  answer;  but  having  by  this 
time  observed  the  hat  with  its  party.coIoured  orna- 
ment hanging  on  a  peg  near  the  door,  he  pressed 
forwards  into  the  kitchen,  and  addressing  himself  to 
a  stnmger  wh<mi  he  saw  there,  asked  him,  with  no 
small  tremour  in  his  voice,  *  If  he  had  any  com. 
mands  for  him?*'  The  man  looked  silly,  and  said, 

*  That  he  had  nothing  to  trouble  his  honour  with.*— 

*  Are  not  you  a  servant  of  sir  Harry  Benson's  ?*  — 

*  No,  sir.*  — *  Youll  pardon  me,  young  man ;  I  judged 
by  the  fkvour  in  your  hat.' — •  Sir,  Iln  his  majesty's 
servant,  Ood  bless  him !  and  these  favours  we  aL 
ways  wear  when  we  are  recruiting.* —*  Recruiting  I* 
his  eyes  glistened  at  the  word':  he  seized  the  sol- 
dier's  hand,  and  shaking  it  violently,  ordered  Peter 
to  fetch  a  bottle  of  hU  aunt's  best  dram.  The  bottle 
was  brought :  <  You  shall  drink  the  king's  health,' 
said  Harley,  '  hi  a  bumper,'— *  The  king  and  your 
honour.'—'  Nay,  you  shall  drink  the  king's  health  by 
itself;  you  may  drink  mine  in  another.*  Peter 
looked  in  his  master's  face,  and  fiUed  with  some 
little  reluctance.  '  Now  to  your  mistress,'  said 
Harley;  '  every  soldier  has  a  mistress.'  The  man 
excused  himself.  — '  To  your  mistress !  you  cannot 
r^Aise  it'  'Twas  Mrs.  Margery's  best  dram !  Peter 
stood  with  the  bottle  a  little  inclined,  but  not  so  as 
to  discharge  a  drop  of  its  contents :'  Fill  it,  Peter,' 
said.his  master, '  fill  it  to  the  brim.'  Peter  flUed  it : 
and  the  soldier  having  named  Suky  Simpson,  dis- 
patched it  in  a  twinkling.—*  Thou  art  an'  honest 
fellow,'  said  Harley,  •  and  I  love  thee;'  and  shaking 
his  hand  agahi,  desired  Peter  to  make  him  his  guest 
at  dinner,  and  walked  up  into  his  room  with  a  pace 
much  quicker  and  more  springy  than  usual. 

This  agreeable  disappointment,  however,  he  was 
not  long  sufi^ed  to  enjoy.  The  curate  happened 
that  day  to  dine  with  him :  his  visits  indeed  were 
more  properly  to  the  aiint  than  the  nephew ;  and 
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many  of  the  intelligent  ladiei  in  the  periib,  who, 
like  some  very  great  philoMpheft,  have  Che  ha|ipy 
knack  at  accounting  finr  every  thing,  gave  out,  thajt 
there  wac  a  partieukr  attachment  [between  them, 
•which  wanted  only  to  be  matured  by  amne  more 
yean  of  oourtahip  to  end  in  the  tendemt  oon- 
nection.    In  this  ocmcluaion  indeed,  rappodng  the 
premiMi  to  have  been  true,  they  were  lomewhat 
juatified  by  the  known  opinion  of  the  lady,^ho  fre- 
quently declared  hendf  a  ftiend  to  the  ceremony 
of  former  times,  when  a  lover  might  have  righed 
seven  years  at  his  mistress*  feet,  before  he  was  al- 
lowed  the  liberty  of  kissing  her  hand,    lis  true, 
Mv.  Maigery  was  now  about  her  grand  climac- 
teric ;  no  matter :  that  is  just  the  age  when  we  ex. 
pact  to  grow  younger.    But  I  verily  believe  there 
was  nothing  in  the  report :  the  curate's  connection 
was  only  that  of  a  genealogist ;  for  in  that  character 
he  was  oq  way  inferior  to  Mrs.  Margery  herself.    He 
dealt  also  in  the  present  times ;  for  he  was  a  politi- 
cian and  a  newsmonger. 

He  had  hardly  said  grace  after  dinner,  when  he 
told  Mrs.  Sfargery,  that  she  might  soon  expect  a 
pair  of  white  gloves,  as  sir  Harry  Benson,  he  was  very 
well  informed,  was  Justgcdng  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Walton.    Harley  spilt  the  wine  he  was  carrying  to 
his  mouth ;  he  had  time,  however,  to  recollect  him- 
self before  the  curate  had  finished  the  dillbrent 
particulars  of  his  intelligence,  and  summoning  up  all 
the  heroism  he  was  master  cmT,  filled  a  bumper,  and 
drank  to  Miss  Walton.    <  With  aa  my  heart,'  said 
the  curate,  '  the  bride  that  is  to  be.'    Harley  would 
have  sjdd  bride  too;  but  the  word  bride  stuck- in  his 
throat     His  confiision  indeed  was  manifest;  but 
the  curate  began  to  enter  on  some  point  d  descent 
with  Mrs.  Margery,  and  Harley  had  very  soon  after 
an  opportunity  of  leaving  them,  while  they  were 
deeply  engaged  in  d  question,  whether  the  name  of 
some  great  man  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
was  Richard  or  Humphrey. 

He  did  not  see  his  aunt  again  till  supper ;  the  time 
between  he  spent  in  walking,  like  some  troubled 
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ghost,  round  the  idace  where  his  treasure  lay.    He 
went  as  fiir  as  a  little  gate  that  led  into  a  copse 
near  Mr.  Walton's  house,  to  which  that  gentleman 
had  been  so  obliging  as  to  let  him  have  a  key.    He 
had  just  begun  to  open  it,  whoi  he  saw,  on  a  ter~ 
race  below.  Miss  WaJton  walking  with  a  gentlemaa 
in  a  riding  dress,  whom  he  immediately  guessed  to 
be  sir  Harry  Benson.    He  stopped  of  a  suddm ; 
his  hand  shook  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  turn 
the  key;    he  opened  the  gate,  however,  and  ad^ 
▼anced  a  few  paces.     The  lady's  lap  dog  pricked 
up  its  ears,  and  barked ;  he  stopped  again  — — 

The  little  do|p  and  all, 

Trai,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at  me. 

His  resolution  failed ;  he  slunk  back,  and  locking 
the  gate  as  softly  as  he  could,  stood  on  tiptoe  look- 
ing over  the  wall  till  they  were  gone.  At  that  in- 
stant a  shepherd  blew  his  horn :  the  romantic  me^ 
lancholy  of  the  sound  quite  overcame  him !  —it  was 
the  very  note  th^  wanted  to  be  touched —he  sighed ! 
—he  dropped  a  tear ! — and  returned. 

At  8U|^>er  his  aunt  observed  that  he  was  gr&vef 
than  usual;  but  she  did  not  suspect  the  cause.. 
Indeed  it  may  seem  odd  that  she  was  the  only  per^ 
son  in  the  family  who  had  no  suspicion  of  his  at- 
tachment to  Miss  Walton.  It  was  frequently  mattet 
of  discourse  amongst  the  servants:  perhaps  her 
maiden.4X)ldness— -but  for  those  things  we  need 
not  account. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  was  so  much  master  of  him-' 
self,  as  to  be  able  to  rhyme  upon  the  subject.  The 
following  pastoral  he  left,  some  time  after,  on  the 
handle  of  a  tea-kettle,  at  a  neighbouring  house 
where  we  were  visiting;  and  as  I  filled  the  tea;>pot 
after  him,  I  happened  to  put  it  in  my  pocket  by  a 
similar  act  oi  forgetfUlness.  It  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  ftom  a  man  who  makes  verses  for  amuse- 
ment.  I  am  pleased  with  somewhat  of  good-nature' 
that  runs  through  it,  because  I  have  commonly  ob^ 
served  the  writers  of  those  complaints  to  bestow 
epithets  onl  their  lost  mistresses  rather  too  harsh 
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for  the  mere  liberty  of  choice,  which  led  them  to 
prefer  another  to  the  poet  hkosdf :  I  do  not  doubt 
the  vehemence  of  the  pauion-;  but,  ahu  I  the  sens- 
ations of  love  are  8omething.more  than,  the  returns 
of  gratitude. 


LAVINIA. 

A  PASTORAL. 

'ITTHY  steals  from  my  bosom  the  sigh  > 
▼ '^    Why  fix'd  is  my  gaze  on  the  ground  ? 

Come,  give  me  my  pipe,  and  111  try 
To  banish  my  cares  with  the  sound. 

Etewhile  were  its  notes  of  accord 

With  the  smile  of  the  flow'r-footed  muse ; 
Ah  !  why  by  its  master  implored, , 

Should  it  now  the  gay  carol  refuse  ? 

*Twas  taught  by  Latinia's  sweet  smile 
In  the  mirth-Ioving  chorus  to  join : 

Ah  me !  how  4inweeting  the  while  ! 
Latinia  — —  can  never  be  mine. 

Another,  more  happy,  the  maid  . 

By  fortune  is  destined  to  bless  — 
Hio'  the  hope  has  forsook  that  betray'd. 

Yet  why  should  I  love  her  the  less  ? 

Her  beauties  are  bright  as  the  mom, 
With  rapture  I  counted  them  o'er ; 

Such  virtues  these  beauties  adorn, 
I  knew  her,  and  prais'd  them  no  more. 

I  term'd  her  no  goddess  of  love, 

I  call'd  not  her  beauty  divine ; 
Iliese  fiur  other  passions  may  prove. 

But  they  could  not  be  figures  of  mine. 

It  ne'er  was  apparel'd  with  art. 

On  words  it  could  never  rely : 
It  reign'd  in  the  throb  of  my  heart. 

It  gleam'd  in  the  glance  of  my  eye. 
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Oh  fool !  in  the  cirele  to  shUie 

Tl»t  Faihkui'8  gay  daughten  approvt. 
You  miut  speak  as  the  fiuhions  incline  j  — 

Ahu !  are  there  fiuhions  in  love  ? 

Yet  sure  they  are  simple  who  prize 
The  t(mgne  that  is  smooth  to  deceive ; 

Yet  sure  she  had  sense  to  despise 
The  tmsel  that  MLy  may  weave. 

When  I  talk'd,  I  have  seen  het  recline 
With  an  aspect  so  pensively  sweet, 

Tho'  I  spoke  what  the  shepherds  opine, 
A  fop  were  ashamed  to  repeat. 

She  is  soft  as  the  dew^ops  that  fall 
From  the  lip  of  the  sweet-scented  pea; 

Perhaps  when  she  smiled  upon  all, 
I  have  thought  that  she  smiled  upon  roe 

Bat  why  of  her  charms  should  I  tell  ? 

Ah  me !  whom  her  charms  have  undone  I 
Yet  I  love  the  reflection  too  well. 

The  painAil  reflection  to  shun. 

Ye  souls  of  more  delicate  kind. 
Who  feast  not  on  j^easure  alone. 

Who  wear  the  soft  sense  of  the  mind. 
To  the  sons  of  the  world  still  unknown. 

Ye  know,  tho'  I  cannot  express. 
Why  I  foolishly  doat  on  my  pain } 

Nor  will  ye  believe  it  the  less 
That  I  have  not  the  skill  to  complain. 

I  lean  on  my  hand  with  a  sigh. 
My  friends  the  soft  sadness  condemn ; 

Yet,  methinks,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  why, 
I  should  hate  to  be  merry  like  them. 

When  I  walk'd  in  the  pride  of  the  dawn, 
Methought  all  the  region  look'd  bright : 

Has  sweetness  forsaken  the  lawn.^ 
For,  methinks,  I.grow  sad  at  the  sight. 

When  I  stood  by  the  stream,  T.have  thought 
There  was  mirth  in  the  gurgling  soft  sound ; 
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But  now  'tis  a  sorrowftil  note. 

And  the  banks  are  all  gloomy  around ! 

I  have  laugh»d  at  the  jest  of  a  friend  j 
tfow  they  laugh,  and  I  know  not  the  came. 

The'  I  seem  with  my  looks  to  attend,  . 
How  silly!  I  ask  what  it  was ! 

They  sing  the  sweet  song  of  the  May, 
They  sing  it  with  mirth  and  with  glee  ; 

Sure  I  once  thought  the  sonnet  was  gay, 
But  now  tis  all  sadness  to  me.  ■ 

Oh !  give  me  the  dubious  light 
That  gleams  thro'  the  quivering  shade ; 

Oh !  give  me  the  horrors  of  night. 
By  gloom  and  by  ^ence  array'd  I 

Let  me  walk  where  the  soft-rising  wave 

Has  pictur'd  the  moon  on  its'breast ; 
Let  me  walk  where  the  new.cover'd  grave 

Allows  the  pale  lover  to  rest ! 

When  shall  I  in  its  peaceful  womb 

Be  laid  with  my  sorrows  asleep ! 
Should  Lavinia  bat  chance  on  my  tomb  •» 

I  could  die  if  I  thought  she  would  weep. 

Perhaps,  if  the  souls  of  the  just 

Revisit  these  mansions  of  care, 
•It  may  be  my  favourite  trust 

To  watch  o'er  the  fate  of  the  fair. 

Perhaps  the' soft  thought  of  her  breast 
With  rapture'  more  fovoiur'd  to  warm ;     ' 

Perhaps  if  with  sorrow  oppress'd. 
Her  sorrow  with  patience  td  arm. 

Then !  then !  in  the  tenderest  part 
May  I  whisper,  *  Poor  CoLm  was  true;' 

And  mark  if  a  heave  of  her  heart 
The  thought  of  her  Colin  pursue. 
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THE    PUPIL. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

«***  ^l^in*  as  to  the  higher  part  of  education,  Mr. 
^^  Harley,thecultureof  the  mind;— let  the 
feelings  be  awakened,  let  the  heart  be  brought  forth 
to  its  object,  placed  in  the  light  in  which  nature 
would  have  it  stand,  and  its  decisions  will  ever  be 
just.    The  world 

'  WiU^mUe,  and  smile,  and  be  a  Tillain ;' 

And  the  youth  who  does  not  suspect  its  deceit,  will 
be  content  to  smile  with  it.  Men  will  put  on  the 
most  forbidding  aspect  in  nature,  and  tell  him  of 
the  beauty  qf  virtue.  , 

'  I  have  not,  under  these  grey  hairs,  forgotten 
that  I  was  once  a  young  man,  warm  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  but  meaning  to  be  honest  as  wdl  as 
happy.  I  had  ideas  of  virtue,  of  honour,  of  benevo- 
lence, which  I  had  never  been  at  the  pains  to  de- 
fine ;  but  I  Mt  my  bosom  heave  at  the  thoughts  of 
them,  and  I  made  the  most  delightful  soliloquies.— 
It  is  impossible,  said  I,  that  there  can  be  half  so 
many  rogues  as  are  imagined. 

*  I  travelled,  because  it  is  the  fiashion  for  young* 
men  of  my  fortune  to  travel :  I  had  a  travelling 
tutor,  which  is  the  fashion  too ;  but  my  tutor  was  a 
gentleman,  which  it  is  not  always  the  feshion  for 
tutors  .to  be.  His  gentility  indeed  was  all  he  had 
ttom  his  &ther,  whose  prodigality  had  not  left  him 
a  shilling  to  support  it. 

*  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  my  dear  Mount- 
ford,'  said  my  father,  '  which  I  will  not  be  reflised : 
You  have  travelled  as  became  a  man ;  neither 
France  nor  Italy  have  made  any  thing  of  Mount, 
ford,  which  Mountford  before  he  left  England  would 
have  been  ashamed  of:  my  son  Edward  goes 
abroad,  would  you  take  him  under  your  protec- 
tion  ?—  He  blushed —my  father's  fiace  was  scarlet  — v 
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he  prmei  hit  hand  to  hii  boiom,  m  If  he  had 
said,  My  heart  does  not  mean  to  oftnd  you. 
Mountford  sighed  twice—'  I  am  a  proud  fool,'  said 
he,  *and  you  ^l  pardon  it;— there !  (he  sighed 
s^in.)  I.  am  hear  of  dqiendanoe,  sinee  it  is  de- 
pendaiioe  on  my  Setfley.* — '  Dependence  !*  answered 
my  fiither;  *  there  can  be  no  such  word  between 
us ;  what  is  there  in  9000^  a  year  that  should  make 
me  unworthy  of  Mountford's  fi^endship?*- They 
embraced ;  and  soon  after  I  set  out  on  my  travels, 
with  M oontfofd  for  my  guardian. 

'  We  were  at  Milan,  where  my  firther  happened 
to  have  an  Italian  friend,  to  whom  he  had  been  of 
some  service  in  England.  The  Count,  for  he  was 
of  quality,  was  sdidtous  to  return  the  obligation, 
by  a  particular  attention  to  his  son.  We  lived  in 
his  palace,  vinted  with  his  family,  were  caressed 
by  his  friends,  and  I  began  to  be  so  well  pleased 
with  my  entertainment,  that  I  thought  of  England 
as  of  some  foreign  country. 

*  The  Count  had  a  son  not  much  older  than  my. 
self  At  that  age  a  friend  is  an  easy  acquisition  : 
we  were  friends  the  first  night  of  our  aoquaint- 
anca 

*  He  introduced  me  into  the  company  of  a  set  of 
young  gentlemen,  whose  forbines  gave  them  the 
command  of  pleasure,  and  whose  inclinations  in. 
cited  them  to  the  purchase:  After  having  spent 
some  joyous  evenings  in  their  society,  it  became  a 
sort  of  habit  which  I  could  not  miss  irithout  un- 
easiness :  and  our  meetings,  which  before  were  fre- 
q^enl,  were  now  stated  and  r^ular. 

*  Sometimes  in  the  pauses  of  our  mirth,  gaming 
was  introduced  as  an  amusement :  it  was  an  art  in 
which  I  was  a  novice :  I  received  instruction,  as 
other  novices  do,  by  losing  pretty  laigdy  to  my 
teachers.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil  which  Mount- 
ford  foresaw  would  arise  from,  the  connection  I 
had  formed ;  but  a  lecture  ci  sour  injunctions  was 
not  his  method  of  recliuming.  He  sometimes  asked 
me  questions  about  the  company ;  but  they  were 
such  as  the  curiosity  of  any  indifferent  man  might 
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hftTe  prompted  :  I  told  him  of  their  wit,  their  elo- 
quoice,  th«r  warmth  of  fiiendihip,  and  their  6eni^ 
Irility  of  heart :  *  and  their  honour,'  aud  I,  laying  my 
hand  on  my  breast,  *  i«  unquestionable.*  Mountford 
geemed  to  rejoice  at  my  good  fortune,  and  begged 
that  I  would  introduce  him  to  their  acquaintance. 
At  the  next   meeting  I  introduced   him  accord- 

ingiy*  ,  , 

•  The  conversation  was  as  animated  as  usual : 

they  displayed  all  that  sprightUness  and  good 
humour  which  my  praises  had  led  Mountford  to 
expect;  subjects  too  of  sentiment  occurred,  and 
their  speeches,  particularly  those  of  our  friend  the 
son  of  Count  Respino,  glowed  with  the  warmth  of 
honour,  and  softened  into  the  tenderness  of  feeling. 
Mountford  was  charmed  with  his  companions; 
when  we  parted,  he  made  the  highest  culopums 
upon  them :  *  When  shall  we  see  them  again  ?'  said 
he  I  was  delighted  with  the  demand,  and  pro- 
mised to  reconduct  him  on  the  morrow. 

*  In  going  to  their  place  of  rendezvous,  he  took 
me  a  little  out  of  the  road,  to  see,  as  he  told  me, 
the  performances  of  a  young  statuary.  "When  we 
were  near  the  house  in  which  Mouhtford  said  he 
lived,  a  boy  of  about  seven  years  old  crossed  us  in 
the  street.  At  sight  of  Mountford  he  stopped,  and 
grasping  his  hand,  *  My  dearest  sir,'  said  he,  *  my 
father  is  likely  to  do  well ;  he  will  live  to  pray  for 
you,  and  to '  bless  you ;  yes,  he  wUl  Wess  you, 
though  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  sonje  other 
hard  word  that  the  monk  talked  of  this  morning, 
which  I  have  forgot,  but  it  meant  that  you  should 
not  go  to  heaven ;  but  he  shall  go  to  heaven,  said 
I  for  he  has  saved  my  father :  come  and  see  him, 
sir,  that  we  may  be  happy.'  —  *  My  dear,  I  am  en» 
gaged  at  present  with  this  gentleman.'  —  *  But  he 
shall  come  along  with  you ;  he  is  an  Englishman 
too,  I  fancy ;  he  shall  come  and  learn  how  an  En- 
gliidiman  may  go  to  heaven.'— Mountford  smiled^ 
and  we  fbllowed  the  boy  together. 

•  After  crossing  the  next  street,  we  arrived  at 
the  gate  of  a  prison.     I  seemed  surprised  at  the 
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sight:  our  little  conductor  obaerved  it  '  Are  you 
afraid,  nr?*  laidhe:  '  I  was  aiiaid  once  too;  but 
my  father  and  mother  are  here,  and  I  am  never 
aftaid  when  I  am  with  them.*  He  took  my  hand, 
and  led  me  through  a  dark  paaaage  that  fironted  the 
gate.  When  we  came  to  a  little  door  at  the  end, 
he  tapped :  a  boy,  still  younger  than  himself,  opened 
it  to  receive  us.  Mountfozd  entered  with  a  look  in 
which  was  pictured  the  benign  assurance  of  a  supe- 
rior being.    I  followed  in  silence  and  amaxemoit 

'  On  something  like  a  bed,  lay  a  man,  with  a  ftce 
seemingly  emaciatfd  with  sickness,  and  a  look  of 
patient  dejection ;  a  bundle  of  dirty  shreds  served 
him  for  a  pillow ;  but  he  had  a  better  support  —  the 
arm  of  a  female  who  kneeled  beside  him,  beauttftil 
as  an  angel,  but  with  a  fading  languor  in  her  coun- 
tenance, the  'still  life  of  melancholy,  that  seemed  to 
borrow  its  shade  from  the  object  on  which  she 
gased.  There  was  a  tear  in  her  eye!  — the  sick  man 
kissed  it  off  in  its  bud,  smiling  through  the  dimness 
of  his  own !  —  When  she  saw  Mountford,  she  crawl- 
ed forward  on  the  ground,  and  clasped  his  knees  j 
he  raised  her  from  the  floor ;  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  sobbed  out  a  speech  of  thanks 
Ailness,  eloquent  beyond  the  power  of  languaga 

*  Compose  yourself,  my  love,'  said  the  man  on 
the  bfd;  'but  he  whose  goodness  has  caused -that 
emotion,  will  pardon  its  efiffects.*  — '  How  is  this, 
Mountford?*  said  I ;  <  what  do  I  see  ?  wjiat  must  I 
do  ?*-^*  You  we,*  replied  the  stranger,  *  a  wretch, 
sunk  in  poverty,  starving  in  prison,  stretched  on  a 
sick  bed!  but  that  is  litae:  — there  are  his  wife 
and  children,  wanting  the  bread  which  he  has  not 
to  g^ve  them!  yet  you  cannot  easily  imagine  the 
eonscious  serenity  of  his  mind ;  in  the  gripe  ci 
aflBiction,  his  heart  swells  with  the  ptide  of  virtue ; 
it  can  even  look  down  with  pity  on  the  man  whose 
erudty  has  wrung  It  almost  to  bursting.  You  are, 
I  ikncy,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mountford*s ;  come  nearer 
and  I'll  tdl  yoa;  for,  short  as  my  story  is,  I  can 
hardly  command  breath  enough  for  a  redtsl  The 
•pn  of  Count  Kespino  (I  started  as  if  I  had  trod  on 
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a  viper)  lun  long  had  a  criminal  paniaa  for  my 
wife ;  this  her  pmdenoe  had  oonoealed  ftom  me ; 
but  he  had  hUely  the  bcddneis  to  declare  it  to  my- 
•df.     He  promised  me  afBuoioe  in  exchange  for 
honour ;  and  threatened  miaery,  as  its  attendint,  if 
I  lupt  it    I  treated  him  with  the  contempt  he  de- 
senred :  the  consequence  was,  that  he  hired  a  ecu- 
pie  of  bravoes,  (for  I  am  persuaded   they  acted 
under  his  direction,)  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
me  in  the  street ;    but  I  made  such  a  defence  as 
obliged  them  to  fly,  after  having  given  me  two  or 
three  stabs,  -oone  of  which  howevo:  were  mortaL 
But  his  revenge  was  not  thus  to  be  disqipointed  : 
in  the  little  dealings  of  my  trade  I  had  contiacted 
some  debts,  of  which  he  had  made  himself  master 
for  my  ruin ;  I  was  confined  here  at  his  suit,  when 
not  yet  recovered  ftom  the  wounds  I  had  received. 
"Die  dear  woman,  and  these  two  boys,  followed  me, 
that  we  might  starve  together,  but  Frovidenoe  in* 
terposed,  and  sent  Mr.  Mountford  to  our  support. 
He  has  relieved  my  family  ftom  the  gnawings  of 
hunger,  and  rescued  me  from  death,  to  which  a 
fever,  consequent  on  my  wounds,  and  increased  by 
the  want  of  every  necessary,  had  almost  reduced 
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<  Inhuman  villain  V  1  exclaimed,  lifting  up  my 
eye«  to  heaven.     '  Inhuman   indeed !'   sai^   the 
lovely  woman  who  stood  at  my  ride.    *  Alas !   sir, 
what  had  we  done  to  oflfend  him  ?  what  had  these 
little  ones  done,  that  they  should  perish  in  the  toils 
of  his  vengeance  ?' — I  reached  a  pen  which  stood  in 
the  ink^tandish  at  the  bedside. —'  May  I  ask  what 
is  the  amount  of  the  sum  for  which  you  are  iropri. 
soned  ?'  — '  I  was  able,'  he  replied,  *  to  pay  all  but 
500  crowns.'—  I  wrote  a  draught  on  the  banker  with 
whom  I  had  a  credit  ftom  my  &ther  for  2500,  and, 
presenting  it  to  the  stranger's  wife.  You  will  re- 
ceive, madam,  on  presenting  this  note,  a  sum  more 
than  sufficient  for  your  husband's  discharge;  the 
remainder  I  leave  for  his  industry  to  improve.    I 
would  have  left  the  room :  each  of  them  laid  hold: 
of  one  of  my  hands;   the  children   clung  to  my. 
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coat;  —  oh!  Mr.  Hariey, methinks  I  teA  tbdr  gentle 

.violenoe  at  this  moment;  it  beats  herewith  d^ght 

.inezptessible !  —*  Stay,  sir/  said  he,  '  I  do  not  mean 

attempting  to  thanlc  you ;  (he  took  a  pocket4)Ook 

fh>m  under  his  pillow)  let  me  but  know 'what  name 

I  shall  place  here  next  to  Mr.  Moontford  ?  « '  Sed- 

ley,*— ihe  writ  it  down;—*  An  Englishman  too;  I 

.presume:*— <  He  diall  go  to  heaven  notwttlutand- 

in^*  said  the  boy  who  had  been  our  guid&    It  be- 

.  gan  to  be  too  much  for  me ;  I  squeeied  his  hand 

.  that  was  clasped  in  mine ;  his  wife*s  I  pressed  to 

•  my  lips,  and  burst  ttma  the  place  to  gire  vent  to 

.  the  feeUngs  that  laboured  within  me.    'Oh!  Mount. 

ford  I*  said  I,  when  he  had  overtaken  me  at  the 

door:—'  It  is  time,*  replied  he,  *  that  we  shouki 

think  of  our  appointment :  young  Respino  and  his 

.finends  are  waiting  us.*— Damn  him,  damn  him!* 

.said  1 1  '  let  us  leave  Milan  instantly ;  but  soft—  I 

•.will  be  calm  ^  Mountford,  your  pencil.*    I  wrote  on 

a  slip  of  paper— 

'  To  SiGNIOR  Rbsfino. 
*  When  you  receive  this  I  am  at  a  distance  from 
Milan.  Accept  of  my  thanks  for  the  civilities  I 
have  received  from  you  and  your  fiunily.  As  to 
the  friendship  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  ho- 
nour me,  the  prison,  which  I  have  'just  left,  has  ex- 
hibited a  scene  to  cancel  it  for  ever.  You  maypos- 
'sibly  be  merry  with  your  companions  at  my  weak, 
ness,  as  I  suppose  you  will  term  it  I  give  you 
leave  ftnr  derision :  you  may  aSbct  a  triumph ;  I 
shaUfeelit. 

*  Edwaed  Siolbt.* 

'You  may  send  this  if  you  win,*  said  Mountford 
ODoUy;  'but  still  Respino  is  a  man  nf  homimri 
•the  world  wQl  continue  to  call  him  so.*-'  It  is  pro- 
bable,* I  answered,  *  they  may ;  I  envy  not  the  ap- 
pellation. If  this  is  the  world*s  honour,  if  these 
.men  are  the  guides  of  its  manners  — *  '  Tut,*  said 
■Mountfinrd, '  do  you  eat  macaroni  ?'— 

♦       ♦♦♦♦♦*] 
'  F3 
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[At  ttiif  plftce  had  the  graiteft  depredotkmi  of 
the  cunte  begun.  There  were  ao  very  few  ooiU 
nected  panages  of  the  subsequent  chapters  remain* 
ing,  that  evesa  the  partiality  of  an  editor  could  not 
offiv  them  to  the  public.  I  discofireied,  ftom  some 
scattered  sentences,  that  they  were  of  much  the 
same  tenor  with'  the  preceding;  recitals  of  little 
adventures,  in  which  the  dispositions  of  a  man, 
sensible  to  judge,  and  still  more  warm  to  feel,  had 
room  to  unfold  themselves.  Some  instruction,  and 
some  example,  I  make  no  doubt  they  contained ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  many  of  those,  whom  chance 
has  led  to  a  perusal  of  what  I  haye  already  pr^ 
sented,  may  have  read  it  witii  littie  pleasure  and 
will  feel  no  disappointment  Arom  the  want  of  those 
pai^s  which  I  have  been  unaUe  to  procure;  to 
such  as  may  have  expected  the  intricacies  of  a 
novel,  a  few  inddents  in  a  life  undistinguished, 
except  by  some  features  of  the  heart,  cannot  have 
afforded  much  entertainment. 

Harley's  own  story,  firom  the  mutilated  'passages 
I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  ftom  some  inquiries  I 
was  at  the  trouble  of  making  in  the  country,  I  found 
to  have  been  simple  to  excess.  His  mistress,  I 
could  perceive,  was  not  married  to  sir  Harry  Ben- 
son :  but  it  would  seem,  by  one  of  the  following 
chapters,  which  is  still  entire,  that  Harley  had  not 
profited  on  .the  occasion  by  making  any  declaration 
of  his  own  passion,  after  those  of  the  other  had  been 
unsuccessful.  The  state  of  his  health,  for  some  part 
of  this  period,  appeean  to  have  been  such  as  to  for. 
bid  any  thoughts  of  that  kind :  he  had  been  sdaed 
with  a  very  dangerous  fever,  caught  by  attending 
old  Edwards  in  one  of  an  infectious  khid.  From 
this  he  had  recovered  but  imperfectiy,  and  though 
he  had  no  formed  complaint,  his  heatth' was  man!* 
festiy  on  the  decline. 

It  appears  that  the  sagacity  of  smne  friend  had  at 
length  pointed  out  to  his  aunt  a  cause  from  which 
tiiV>  might  be  supposed  to  proceed,  to  wit,  his  hope- 
less love  for  Miss  Wal^n;  for  aooording  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  world,  the  love  of  a  man  o£  Bar- 
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ley't  fortune  for  the  heiren  of  400(V.  a-yeer,  ia  indeed 
despermte:  Whether  it  mu  so  in  thi«  caee,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  next  chapter,  which,  with  the 
two  nibtequent,  concluding  the  performance,  have 
escaped  those  accidents  that  proved  iSital  to  the 
te$t2 


CHAPTER  LV. 

He  uet  Mi$$  WaUont  and  is  happif, 

TT  ARLEY  was  one  of  those  few  friends  whom  the 
'  ^^  malevolenoe  of  fortune  had  yet  left  me  I  I 
oould  not  therefore  but  be  sensibly  concerned  for 
his  present  indisposition;  there  sddom  piused  a 
day  on  which  I  did  not  make  inquiry  about  him. 

The  physician  who  attended  him,  had  informed 
me  the  evening  before,  that  he  thought  him  consi. 
derably  better  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  past. 
I  called  next  morning  to  be  confirmed  in  a  piece  of 
intelligence  so  welcome  to  me. 

When  I  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  a  couch,  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  his  eye 
turned  upwuds  in  the  attitude  of  thoughtfol  inspir. 
ation.  His  look  had  always  an  open  benignity, 
which  commanded  esteem;  there  was  now  some* 
thing  more — a  gentle  triumph  in  it. 

He  rose,  and  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness. 
When  I  gave  him  the  good  accounts  I  had  had  from 
his  physician,  '  I  am  foolish  enough,*  said  he,  *  to 
xdy  but  little,  in  this  instance,  upon  jrfiysic :  my 
presentiment  may  be  false ;  but  I  think  I  feel  my- 
sdf  approaching  to  my  end,  by  steps  so  easy,  that 
they  woo  me  to  qiproach  it. 

'  There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  from  life  at 
a  time  when  the  infirmities  of  age  have  not  sapped 
onr  foculties.  This  world,  my  dear  Charles,  was  a 
scene  in  which  I  never  much  delighted.    I  was  n6t 
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fmrmed  for  the  buttle  of  the  busy,  lunr  the  diMiiMu 
tion  of  tite  gay ;  a  thousand  things  occurred,  where 
I  blushed  for  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  when 
I  thought  on  the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me 
I  should  have  blushed  to  have  done  otherwise.  It 
was  a  scene  of  dissimulation,  of  restraint,  of  disap. 
pointment  I  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  state,  which 
I  have  learned  to  believe  is  replete  with  the  genuine 
happiness  attendant  upon  virtue.  I  look  back  on. 
the  tenor  of  my  life,  with  the  consciousness  of  fiew 
great  oflEfences  to  account  for.  There  are  blemishes, 
I  confess,  which  deform  in  scnne  degree  the  picture. 
But*  I  know  the  benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  rejoice  at  the  thoughts  of  its  exertion  iin  my 
favour.  My  mind  expands  at  the  thought  I  shall 
enter  into  the  sodety  of  the  blessed,  wise  as  angels, 
with  the  simpUdty  '.of  children.'  He  "had  by  this 
time  clasped  my  hand,  and  found  it  wet  by  a  tear 
which  had  just  fidlen  upon  it.  His  eye  began  to 
moisten  too — we'  sat  for  some  time  silent.  At  last, 
with  an  attempt  to  a  look  of  more  composure, 
'  There  are  some  remembrances,'  said  Harley,  *  which 
rise  involuntarily  mi  my  heart,  and  make  me  almost 
wish  to  live.  I  have  been  l>lessed  with  a  fbw  friends 
who  redeem  my  opinion  of  mankind.  I  recollect, 
with  the  tenderest  emotion,  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I 
have  passed  among  them ;  but  we  shall  meet  again, 
my  friend,  never  to  be  separated.  There  are  some 
feelings  which  perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  suflbred 
by  the  world.  The  world  is  in  general  selfish,  in. 
terested,  and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation 
of  romance  or  melancholy  on  every  temper  more 
susceptible  than  its  own.  I  cfannot^think  but  in 
those  regions  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  any 
thing  of  mortality  left  about  us,  [that  these  feelings 
will  subsist:  they  are  called.— perhaps  they  are— 
weaknesses  here,  but  there  may  be'  some  better 
modifications  of  them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve 
the  name  of  virtues.*  He  sighed  as  he  spoke  these 
last  words.  He  had  scarcely  finished  them,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  his  aunt  appeared  leading  in 
Miss  Vfalton,   '  My  dear,*  says  she,  *  here  is  Mass 
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Walton,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and  fan. 
quire  for  yoo  henelC'— >  I  could  observe  a  transient 
glow  upon  his  face.    He  rose  from  his  seat — '  If  to 
know  Miss  Walton's  goodness/  sidd  he,  '  be  a  title 
to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  claim.*   -%e  begged  him 
to  resume  his  seat,  and  placed  herself  on  the  sofii  be. 
dde  him.    I  took  my  leave.     Mrs.  Maxgery  accom. 
panied  me  to  the  door.     He  was  left  with  Hiss 
Walton  alone.    She  inquired  anxiously  about  his 
health.     '  I  b^eve,*  said  he,  *  from  the  aooounts 
which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me,  that  they 
have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery.  —She  started 
as  he  spoke;  but  recollecting  hera^  immediatdy, 
endeavoured  to  flatter  him  into  a  belief  that  his  ap- 
prehensions were  groundless.     *  I  know,*  said  he, 
*  that  it  is  usual  with  persons  at  my  time  of  life  to 
have  these  hopes,  which  your  kindness   suggests ; 
but  I  woidd  not  wish   to  be  deceived.    To  meet 
death  as  becomes  a  man,  is  a  privil^;e  bestowed  on 
few.    I  would  endeavour  to  make  it  mine :  nor  do 
I  think  that  I  can  ever  be  better  pzcpared  for  it  than 
now : — it  is  that  chiefly  which  determines  the  fitness 
of  its  approach.'  —'Those  sentiments,'  answered 
Miss  Walton,  *  are  just;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr. 
.  Harley,  will   own,  that  life  has  its  proper  value. 
As  the  province  of  virtue,  life  is  ennobled ;  as  such 
it  is  to  be  desired.    To  virtue  has  the  supreme  Di- 
rector of  all  things  assigned  rewards  oiough  even 
here  to  fix  |ts  attachment* 

The  subject  b^an  to  overpower  her.— Harl^r 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground—'  There  are,*  said 
he,  in  a  very  low  voice,  *  there  are  attachments. 
Miss  Walton.*— His  glance  met  hers— they  both 
betrayed  a  conftuion,  and  were  both  instantly  with- 
drawn.  He  paused  some  moments — *  I  am  in  such 
a  state  as  calls  for  sincerity,  let  that  also  excuse  it 
Tt  is  perhaps  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet  I 
feel  something  particularly  solemn  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment, yet  my  heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed  as 
it  is  by  a  sense  of  my  presumption,  by  fi  sense  of 
your  perfections.'  He  paused  again  — 'I^et  it  not 
oifend  you  to  know  thdr  power  over  one  so  un- 
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woAtfay.  It  win,  I  bdiere,  loon  oeue  to  beat,  even 
with  that  feeling  which  it  thall  loie  the  lateit  To 
love ttOia Walton  could  notbeacrime;— if  to  de. 
dare  it  if  one— >the  expiation  will  be  made.'—  Her 
tean  were  now  flowing  without  controL  <  Let  me 
oitreat  you,'  said  she,  '  to  have  better  hopes.  Let 
not  life  be  so  indifferent  to  you ;  if  my  wishes  can 
put  any  value  on  it— I  will  not  pretend  to  misun. 
docstand  you  —I  know  your  worth  —I  have  known  it 
long— I  have  esteemed  il^—  What  would  you  have 
me  say?— I  have  loved  it  as  it  deserved.'— > He 
•eiied  her  hand— a  languid  colour  reddened  his 
chedt— >a  smile  bri^tened  feintly  in  his  eye.  As 
he  gaaed  on  her,  it  grew  dim,  it  fixed,  it  dosed. 
He  si^ed  and  fell  back  on  the  seat— Miss  Walton 
screamed  at  the  sight  His  aunt  and  the  servants 
rushed  into  the  room.  They  found  them  lying  mo- 
tionless  together.  His  physician  happoied  to  call 
at  that  instant  Every  art  was  tried  to  recover 
them ;  with  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded— but 
Harley  was  gone  for  ever ! 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

7%e  emotions  of  the  heart. 

T  ENTERED  the  room  where  his  body  hiy ;  I 
■*■  approached  it  with  reverence,  not  fear ;  I  looked ; 
the  xecoUection  of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.  I 
saw  that  form  which,  but  a  little  before,  was  ani- 
mated with  a  soul  which  did  hcmour  to  humanity, 
stretched  without  sense  or  feeling  before  me.  Tis 
a  connection  we  cannot  easily  forget :  I  took  his 
hand  in  mine;  I  repeated  his  name  involuntarily ; 
—  I  fdt  a  pulse  in  every  vein  at  the  sound.  I 
looked  earnestly  in  his  face;  his  eye  was  closed, 
his  lip  pale  .and  motionless.  There  is  an  enthu. 
siasm  in  sorrow  that  forgets  impossibility ;  I  won* 
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dered  that  it  was  bo.  The  fight  drew  a  prayer  from 
my  heart :  it  was  the  voioe  of  frailty  and  of  man ! 
the  confusion  of  my  mind  b^an  to  subside  into 
thought ;  I  had  time  to  meet ! 

I  turned,  with  flie  last  fureweU  upon  my  lips,  when 
I  observed  old  Edwards  standing  bdiind  me  I 
looked  him  AiS  in  the  ftce :  but  Us  eye  was  fixed 
on  another  object :  he  pressed  between  me  and  the 
bed,  and  stood  gating  on  the  breathless  remains  of 
his  benefiurtor.  I  spoke  to  liim  I  know  not  what ; 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  what  I  sidd,  and  remained 
in  the  same  attitude  as  before.  He  stood  some 
minutes  in  that  posture,  then  turned  and  walked  to- 
wards the  door.  He  paused  as  he  went;  he  re- 
turned a  second  time :  I  could  observe  his  lips  mofe 
aaheloo|ced:  but  the  roloe  they  would  have  uttered 
was  loist  He  attempted  gmng  again ;  and  a  third 
time  he  returned  as  before.— I  saw  him  wipe  his 
cheek ;  then  covering  his  fihoe  with  his  haiids,  his 
breast  heaving  with  the  most  convulsive  throbs,  be 
flung  out  of  the  roooL 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

HE  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  be  buried 
in  a  certain  spot  near  the  grave  of  his  mother 
This  is  a  weakness ;  but  it  is  universally  incident  to 
humanity :  *tis  at  least  a  manorial  for  those  who 
survive:  for  some  indeed  a  slender  memorial  will 
serve ;  and  the  soft  affkctifms,  when  they  are  busy 
that  way,  will  build  their  structures,  were  it  but  on 
the  paring  of  a  naiL 

He  was  buried  in  the  place  he  had  desired.  It  was 
shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  ooly  on6  in  the  church- 
yard, in  which  was  a  cavity  worn  by  time.  I  have 
sat  with  him  in  it  and  counted  the  tombs.  The  last 
time  we  passed  there,  methought  he  looked  wistAilly 
on  the  tree ;  there  was  a  teanch  of  it,  that  bent  to- 
wards us,  waving  in  the  wind ;  he  waved  his  hand, 
as  if  he  mimicked  its  motion.  There  was  same- 
thing  pndictiTe  in  his  look!  perhaps  it  Is  foolish  to 
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remark  U ;  but  there  are  times  and  places  when  I  am 
a  child  at  jthose  things. 

I  sometimes  visit  his  grave ;  I  sit  in  the  hollow 
of  the  tree.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  homilies ;  every 
noble  feeling  rises  within  me!  every  beat  of  my 
heart  awakens  a  virtue!  —but  it  will  make  you  bate 
the  world— >  No :  there  is  such  an  air  of  gentleness 
around,  that  I  can  hate  nothing ;  but,  as  to  the 
world  —  I  pity  the  men  of  it 
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STORY   OF  LA    ROCHE. 


(From  Thb  Mirrok.) 


MORE  than  forty  yean  ago,  an  English  philow- 
pher,  whose  woriu  have  since  been  read  and 
admired  by  all  Europe,  resided  at  a  little  town  in 
France.  Some  disappointments  in  his  native  eouniiy 
had  first  drivai  him  abroad,  and  he  was  afterwards 
induced  to  remain  there,  from  having  found,  in  this 
retreat,  where  the  connections  even  of  ^  nation  and 
language  were  avoided,  a  perfect  seclunon  and  re- 
tiremeiit  highly  fovourable  to  the  developemfcnt  of 
abstract  subjects,  in  whidi  he  excelled  all  thewriten 
of  his  time. 

Pwhaps,  in  the  structure  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr. 
■  '  '•"  *s,  the  finer  and  more  ddicate  sensibilities  are 
seldom  known  to  have  idace ;  or,  if  originally  im- 
planted there,  are  in  a  great  measure  extinguished 
by  the  exertions  of  intense  study  and  profound  in. 
vestigation.  Hence  the  idea  of  philosophy  and  un.. 
fedingnehs  being  united,  has  become  provertdal, 
and  in  common  language,  the  former  word  is  often 
used  to  express  the  latter.  <—  Our  philosopher  has 
been  censured  by  some,  as  deficient  in  warmth  and 
focling :  but  the  mildness  of  his  manners'  has  been 
allowed  by  all ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  if  he  was  nqt 
easily  melted  into  compassion,  it  was,  at  least,  not 
diflicult  to  awaken  his  benevolence.    . 
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ones.    *  MoDdonr  Hes  mlwiJily  ill ! 
gouTenoabte;  '  if  Ke  eanU  piwiMj  be 

where >  '  ] 

her  matter.  —  He  had  a  ipare  bed  te-  a 

thoe  was  a   gunt  raoai 

goufeniMite^.    It 

scnqiles  of  the 

thotigji  he  eoaU  not 

and  the  bashfiil  rrinrraaoe  of  Ida 

way  to  her  bdicf  of  ili ' 

man  was  wrapt  in 

street  to  the  Ebg^iih  i 

hdpedliis  danc^itartoi 

geon,  who  anived  aooD  after,  praKtibed  a  BUl^  j 

nature  did  BBodi  ibr  him;  inawedche' 

thank  his  beneftcfeor. 

By  that  tinke  his  host  had  leaned  the 
chaiader  of  Us  guest.  Hewasa: 
man  of  Switserland,  called  La  Bodi^  a 
who  had  latdy  buried  his  wU^  after  a  hNig 
lingering  illness,  Ibr  whidi  taTdBoig  had  been  pn- 
scribed,  and  was  now  retaining  home^  aflcr  aa  in. 
eSbctual  and  melancholy  journey,  with  his  only 
child,  the  daughter  we  haTe  mcntioD^ 

He  was  a  devout  man,  as  became  hit  imdiailun 
He  possessed  demtion  in  all  its  warmth,  hot  with 
none  of  its  asperity;   I  mean  that  aqieiity  which 
men,  called  devout,  sometimes  indn%e  in.  Mr.-^— , 
thoi^^  he  Mt  no  devotion,  never  quancOed  with  it 
in  ofliers.    Ifis  gonvemante  joined  Ae  old  man  and 
his  daughter  in  the  prayers  and  tfunk^gMngs  widcll 
they  put  up  on  his  recovery  ;fi»^Ae,'too^  was  a  here- 
tic, in  the  phrase  of  the  viflage.    The  phJlotopiiCT 
wallied  out,  with  his  long  staff  and  his  dog,  and  left 
them  to  their  prayers  and  thanksgivfaigs.  — '  My 
nuMter,*  sdd  the  old  woman,  *alas!  he  is  not  a 
Christian;  but  he  is  the  best  of  unbdieven.*— 'Not 
a  Christian!*  exdaimed  Mademoisdle  Ia  Boehe, 
'ydrfienvedmyfkther;  heaven  bless  Urn  fcr^ ;  I 
would  he  were  a  Christian!'— '  Thcre^to  a  pride  in 
human  knowledge,  my  child,' said  her  ftther,  *  whidi 
oAm  biindt  men  to  fhe  subllnie JroOw  of  Berela. 
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Uon;    hence    oppoten  of  Cbrittiaiiity]  are  founA 
among  men  of   virtuous  liVes,  as  well  as  among 
those  of  diflupated  and  licoitious  characters    *  Nay, 
sometimes  I  have  known  the  latter  more  auSly  coo- 
verted  to  the  true  faith  than  the  former,  because  the 
fume  of  passion  is  more  easily  dissipated  than  thte 
mist  of  fiilse  theory  and  delusive  speculation.'-f 
*  3ut  Mr.  — — ,'  said  his  daughter;  'alas !  my  ftthett*, 
he  shall  be  a  Christian  before  he  dies.'— She  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  their  landlord.     He 
took  her  hand  with  an  idr  of  kindness :  she  drew 
it  away  fkom  him  in  silence  j  threw  down  her  eyes 
to  the  ground,  and  left  the  room.  —  *  I  have  been 
thanking  God,*  said  the  good  ^  La  Roche,  *for  my 
recovery.*— *  That  is  right,'  replied  his  hmdlord.— 
'  I  would  not  wish,'  continued  the  old  man,  hesir- 
tatingly,  *  to  think  otherwise ;  did  I  not  look  up  with 
gratitude  to  that  Being,  I  should  barely  be  satisfied 
with  my  recovery,  as  a  continuaticn  of  life,  which, 
it  may  be,  is  not  a  real  good:  alas !  I  may  live  to 
wish  I  had  died,  that  you  had  left  me  to  die,  sir, 
instead  of  kindly  relieving  me  (he  clasped  Mr.— — 's 
hand) ;    but,  when  I  lode  on  this  renovated  bdng 
as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  I  feel  a  &r  different 
sentiment ;  my  heart  dilates  with  gratitude  and  love 
to  him :  it  is  prepared  for  doing  his  will,  not  as  a 
duty  but  as  a  pleasure,  and  regards  every  breach  of 
it,  not  with  disapprobation,  but  with  horror.*—  *  You 
say  right,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  the  philosopher ; 
'  but  you  are  not  yet  re-established  enough  to  talk 
much  ;  you  muse  take  care  of  your  health,  and  nei- 
ther study  nor  preach  for  some  time.    I  have  bera 
thinking  over  a  scheme  that  struck  me  to-day,  wheu 
you  mentioned  your  intended  departure.    I  never 
was  in  Switzerland;  I  have  a  great  mind  to  accom- 
pany your  daughter  and  you  mto  that  country.    I 
will  help  to  take  care  of  you  by  the  road ;  for,  as  I 
was  your  first  physician,. I  hold  myself  responsible 
for  your  cure.'— La  Roche's  eyes  glistened  at  the 
proposal;  his  daughter' was  called  in  and  told  of  it. 
She  was  equally  pleased  with  her  father ;  for  they 
really  loyed  their  landlord— not  perhaps  the.less  fqr 
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l)i«  Ukfidelity ;  at  least  thaft  drcomstaiioe  mixed  a 
sort  of  pity  with  their  retard  for  him  ;  —  tti^r  souls 
were  not  of  a  mould  for  harsher  fediogs}  hatred 
nerer  dwelt  in  them. 

They  travelled  by  short  stages ;  for  the  phUoiO. 
pher  was  as  good  as  his  word,  in  taking  care  that 
the  old  man  should  not  be  fatigued.  The  party  had 
time  to  be  wdl  acquainted  with  one  another,  and 
their  fkiendship  was  increased  by  acquaintance.  La 
Boche  found  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  genUeness 
in  his  companion,  which  is  not  always  annexed  to 
the  diameter  of  a  learned  or  a  wise  man.  His 
daughter,  who  was  prepared  to  be  aftaid  of  him, 
was  equally  undeceived.  She  found  in  him  nothing 
Of  tiiat  selCimportance  which  superior  parts,  or 
great  cultivation  of  them,  is  apt  to  ccmfer.  He 
talked  of  every  thing  but  ^ilosoi^y  or  reli^on ;  he 
teemed  to  enjoy  every  pleasure  aoKl  amusement  of 
ordinary  life,  and  to  be  interested  in  the  most  com. 
inon  topiot  of  discourse ;  whoi  his  knowledge  or 
learning  at  any  time  appeared,  it  was  ddivered  with 
tiie  utmost  pbdnness,  and  without  the  least  shadow 
of  dogmatism. 

On  his  part,  he  was  charmed  with  the  society  of 
the  good  dergyman  and  his  lovely  daughter.  He 
found  in  them  the  guileless  manner  of  the  earliest 
times,  with  the  culture  and  accomplishment  of  the 
most  refined  ones.  Every  bette|r  feeling,  warm  and 
vivid  J  every  ungentle  one,  repressed  or  overcome. 
He  was  not  addicted  to  love;  but  he  felt  himself 
happy  in  bang  the  ftiend  of  Mademoiselle  La  Roche, 
and  sometimes  envied  her  father  the  possession  of 
such  a  child. 

After  a  Journey  of  elevai  days,  they  arrived  at 
the  dwelling  of  La  Roche.  It  was  situated  in  one 
of  those  valleys  of  the  canton  oi  Berne,  where  nature 
seems  to  repose,  as  it  were,  in  quiet,  and  has  inclosed 
her  retreat  with  mountains  inaccessible.  A  stream* 
that  spent  its  fiuy  in  the  hills  above,  ran  in  firont 
of  the  house,  and  a  broken  water-foil  was  seen 
through  the  wood  that  covered  its  sides;  below,  it 
elided  round  a  tufted  plain,  and  formed  a  little 
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lake  in  front  of  a  Tillage,  at  the  end  of  whidi  ap- 
peared the  tpire  of  La  Roche*8  chttrch»  riaing  abcrve 
a  clump  of  beeches. 

Mr.  ~ —  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  ioene ;  but,  to 
hli  companions,  it  recalled  the  memory  of  a  wife 
Mid  parent  they  .had  lost  The  old  man*s  "wnow 
was  silent;  his  daughter  sobbed  and  wept  Htr 
father  took  her  hand,  kissed  it  twice,  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven ;  and,  hav- 
ing wiped  off  a  tear  that  was  Just  about  to  drop 
from  each,  began  to  point  out  to  his  guest  some  of 
the  most  striking  objects  which  the  pro^^  aflbrded. 
The  philosopher  interpreted  all  this ;  and  he  could 
but  slightly  censure  the  creed  from  which  it  arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when  a  number 
of  La  Roche's  parishioners,  who  had  heard  of  his 
return,  came  to  the  house  to  see  and  welcome  him. 
The  honest  folks  were  awkward,  but  sincere,  in  their 
professions  of  regard.  They  made  some  attempts 
atcondolencei  — itwas  too  delicate  forthor  hand- 
ling ;  but  La  Roche  took  it-  in  good  part  '  It  has 
pleased  Ckxl,'  said  he ;  and  they  saw  he  had  settled 
the  matter  with  himself.  Philosophy  oould  not  have 
done  so  much  with  a  thousand  words. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  the  good  peasants  w&e 
about  to  depart,  when  a  dock  was  heard  to  strike 
sevoi,  and  the  hour  was  followed  by  a  particular 
chime.  The  country  folks,  who  had  come  to  wel. 
come  their  pastor,  turned  their  looks  towards  him  at 
the  sound  j  he  explained  their  meaning  to  his'  gueit 
'  That  is  the  signal,*  said  he,  *  for  our  evening  exer. 
cise;  this  is  one  of  the  n^hts  of  the  week  in  whidi 
some  of  my  parishioners  are  wont  to  Join  in  it  $  a 
little  rustic  saloon  serves  for  the  chapd  of  our 
family,  and  such  of  the  good  people  as  are  with  ua  i 
if  you  choose  rather  to  nralk  out,  I  will  frurnish  you 
wtth  an  attendant;  or  here  are  a  few  old  books 
that  may  afflud  you  some  entertainment  within.*  — 
*  By  no  means,*  answered  the  phikMopher ;  <  I  will 
attend  Ma*moisdle  at  her  devotions.*  —  *  She  is  our 
organist,*  said  La  Roche ;  '  our  neighbouriiood  ia 
the  country  of  musioal  mechanism}  and  I  have  « 
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small  organ  fitted  up  finr  the  puipow  of  atdittng 
our  clnging.*— *  Tii  an  additional  inducement,*  re- 
plied the  other :  and  they  walked  into  the  room  to- 
gether. At  the  end  stood  the  organ  mentioned  by 
La  Roche;  before  it  was  a  curtain,  niiich  his  daugh- 
ter  drew  aside,  and  placing  bersdf  on  a  sent  within, 
and  drawing  the  curtain  close,  so  as  to  save  her  the 
awkwardness  of  an  exhiUtion,  began  a  Totamtary, 
solemn  and  beautiftil  in  the  Ughest  degree.  Mr. 
was  no  musician,  but  he  was  not  altogether  in- 
sen^Ue  to  music ;  this  fkstoied  on  his  mind  more 
strongly,  ftom  its  beauty  being  unexpected.  The 
solemn  prelude  introduced  a  hymn,  in  which  sudi 
of  the  audience  as  could  sing  immediately  Joined ; 
the  words  were  mostly  taken  ftom  holy  writ;  it 
spoke  the  praises  of  Ood,  and  his  care  of  good  men. 
Something  was  s^d  of  the  death  of  the  just,  of  such 
as  die  in  the  Lord. —The  organ  was  touched  with  a 
hand  less  firm;— it  paused,  it  ceased;— and  the 
sobbing  of  Ma*moisdle  La  Roche  was  heard  in  its 
stead.  Her  father  gare  a  Aga  for  stopping  the 
psalmody,  and  rose  to  pray.  He  was  discomposed 
at  first,  and  his  voice  MteteA  as  he  spoke ;  but  his 
heart  was  in  his  words,  and  his  warmth  overcame 
his  embarrassment  He  addressed  a  Bting  whom 
he  loved,  and  he  spoke  of  those  he  loved.  His 
parishioners  c;atched  the  ardour  of  the  good  old 
man;  even  the  philosopher  felt  h&nself  moved,  and 
forgot  for  a  moment,  to  think  why  he  should  not 

La  Roche*s  rdigion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not 
theory,  and  his  guest  was  averse  from  disputation ; 
their  discourse,  therefore,  did  not  lead  to  questions 
concerning  the  belief  of  either ;  yet  would  the  old 
man  sometimes  speak  of  his,  from  theYUlness  of  a 
heart  impressed  with  its  force,  and  wishing  to  spread 
the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  it  The  ideas  of  his  Ood, 
and  his  Saviour,  were  so'oongenial  to  his  mind,  that 
every  emotion  of  it  naturally  awakoied  them.  A 
philosophy  might  ha^e  called  him  an  enthusiast ; 
but,  if  he  possessed  the  fervour  of  enthusiasts,  he 
was  guiltless  of  their  bigotry.  —  *  Our  Father  which 
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art  in  hesTen !'  might  the  good  man  say — for  he  felt 
it*-  and  all  mankind  were  his  brethren. 

'  You  regret,  my  ft-iend,'  said  he  to  Mr.  — —  , 
*  when  my  daughter  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite 
pleasure  derived  from  music ;  you  regret  your  want 
of  musical  powers  and  musical  feelings ;  it  is  a  de- 
partment of  soul,  you  say,  which  nature  has  almost 
denied  you,  whidi,  from  the  elftcts  you  see  it  hare 
oo  others,  you  are  sure  must  be  highly  ddightflxl. 
— >  Why  should  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  reli- 
gion? Trust  me,  I  feel  it  in  the  same  way,  an 
energy,  an  inspiration,  which  I  would  not  lose  for 
all  the  blessings  of  sense,  or  enjoyments  of  the 
world ;  yet,  so  far  .from  lessening  my  relish  of  the 
pleasures  of  life,  methinks  I  feel  it  heighten  them 
M.  The  thought  of  receiving  it  from  Ood,  adds  the 
blessing  of  sentiment  to  that  of  sensation  in  every 
good  thing  I  possess ;  and  when  calamities  overtake 
me— and  I  have  had  my  share— it  confers  a  dignity 
on  my  affliction,— so  lifts  me  above  the  world. 
BCan,  I  know,  is  but  a  worm  —  yet,  methinks,  I  am 
then  allied  to  God !'—  It  would  have  been  inhuman 
in  Our  philosopher  to  have  clouded,  even  with  a 
doubt,  the  sunshine  of  this  belief. 

His  discourse,  indeed,  was  very  remote  Arom  me- 
taphysical disquisition,  or  rdigious  controversy. 
Of  all  men  I  ever  knew,  his  ordinary  conversation 
was  the  least  ^tinctured  with  pedantry,  or  liable  to 
disserution.  With  La  Roche  and  his  daughter,  it 
was  perfectly  familiar.  The  country  round  them» 
the  manners  of  the  village,  the  comparison  of  both 
with  those  of  England,  remarks  on  the  works  of  fk- 
vourite  authors,  on  the  sentiments  they  conveyed, 
and  the  passions  they  excited,  with  many  other  topiot 
in  which  there  was  an  equality,  or  alternate  advan- 
tage, among  the  speakers,  were  the  subjects  they 
talked  on.  Their  hoius  too  of  riding  and  walking 
were  many,  in  which  Mr.  ^— ,  as  a  stranger,  was 
shown  the  remarkable  scenes  and  curiosities  of  the 
country.  They  would  sometimes  make  little  expe- 
ditions, to  contemplate,  in  diflferent  attitudes,  those 
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astonishing  mountains,  the  c&th  of  which,  covered 
with  eternal  snows,  and  sometimes  shooting  into 
fantastic  shapes,  form  the  termination  of  most  of  the 
Swiss  prospects.  Our  philosopher  aslced  many  ques> 
tions  as  to  their  natural  history  and  productions. 
La  Roche  observed  the  sublimity  of  the  ideas  which 
the  view  of  their  stupendous  summits,  inaccessible 
to  mortal  foot,  was  calculated  to  inspire,  '  which  na- 
turally,'  said  he,  '  leads  the  mind  to  that  Being  by 
whom  their  foundations  were  laid.*— - '  They  are  not 
seen  in  Flanders!'  said  Ma'moiselle  with  a  sigh. 
*  That's  an  odd  remark,'  said  Mr.  ,  smiling.  — 

She  blushed,  and  he  inquired  no  farther. 

'  Twas  with  regret  he  left  a  society  in  which  he 
found  himself  so  happy ;  but  he  settled  with  La 
Roche  and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  correspondence ; 
and  they  took  his  promise,  that,  if  ever  he  came 
within  fifty  leagues  of  their  dwelling,  he  should 
travel  these  fifty  leagues  to  visit  them. 

About  three  years  after,  our  philosopher  was  on  a 
visit  at  Geneva ;  the  promise  he  made  to  La  Roch^ 
and  his  daughter,  on  his  former  visit,  was  recalled 
to  his  mind,  by  the  view  of  that  range  of  hiountains, 
oh  a  part  of  which  they  had  often  looked  together. 
There  was  a  reproach,  too,  conveyed  along  with  the 
recollection,  for  his  having  failed  to  write  to  either  for 
several  months  past.  The  truth  was  that  indolence  was 
the  habit  most  natural  to  him,  ftom  which  he  was  not 
easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  correspondence,  either 
of  his  friends  or  his  enemies;  when  i^e  latter 
drew  their  pens  in  controversy,  they  were  often 
unanswered  as  well  as  the  former.  While  he  was 
hesitating  about  a  visit  to  La  Roche,  which  he 
wished  to  make,  but  found  the  efibrt  rather  too 
much  for  him,  he  received  a  letter  ftom  the  old 
man,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  then  his  fixed  residence.  It  contain- 
ed a  gentle  complaint  of  Mr.  *s  want  of  punc 
tuality,  but  an  assurance  of  continued  gratitude  for 
Jaia  former  good  offices ;  and,  as  a  friend  whom  the 
writer  considered  interested  in  his  flunilyj  it  in. 
formed  him  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Ma'moi- 
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selle  La  Rodie,  with  a  young  nun,  a  relation  of  her 
own,  and  fonnerly  a  pupil  of  her  fiitber'f,  of  the 
moit  amiable  dispoiition  and  reipectable  chaiactor. 
Attached  from  Uieir  earliest  years,  they  had  been 
tepaxHted  by  hli  Joining  one  oi  the  nibsidiary  re- 
giments <tf  the  canton,  <hen  in  the  seryice  of  a 
fordgn  power.  In  this  situation,  he  had  distin. 
guished  hbmsdf  as  much  for  courage  and  military 
skiM,  as  for  the  other  endowments  which  he  had 
cultivated  at  home.  The  term  of  his  .service  waa 
now  expired,  and  they  expected  him  to  return  in 
a  few  weeks,  when  the  old  man  hoped,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  letter,  to  join  their  hands,  an0  see 
them  happy  before  he  died. 

Our  philosopher  felt  himsdf  interested  in  thia 
event,  but  he  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  happy 
in  the  tidings  of  lCa*mois6Ue  La  Roche's  marriage, 
at  her  fiUher  supposed  him.  — Not  that  he  was 
ever  a  lover  of  the  lady's ;  but  he  thought  her  one 
of  the  most  amiable  women  he  had  seen,  and  there 
was  something  in  the  idea  of  her  being  another's 
for  ever,  that  struck  him,  he  knew  not  why,  like  a 
disappointment  —  After  some  little  speculation 
on  the  matter,  howevor,  he  could  look  on  it  as  a 
thing  fitting,  if  not  quite  agreeable,  and  determined 
on  this  visit  to  see  his  old  firiend  and  his  daughter 
happy. 

On  the  last  day  of  bis  journey,  difibrent  accidents 
had  retarded  his  progress ;  he  was  benighted  before 
he  reached  the  quarter  in  which  La  Roche  resided, 
ills  guide,  however,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
road,  and  he  found  himself  at  last  in  view  of  the 
lake,  which  I  have  bdfbre  described,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Roche's  dwelling.  A  light  gleamed 
on  the  water,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
house ;  it  moved  slowly  along  as  he  proceeded  up 
the  side  of  the  lake,  and  at  last  he  saw  it  glimmer 
throu^  the  trees,'  and  stop  at  some  distance  from 
the  place  where  he  then  was.  He  supposed  it  some 
piece  of  bridal  merriment,  and  pushed  on  his  horse, 
that  he  might  be  a  spectator  of  the  scene ;  but  he 
was  a  good  deal  shocked,  on  approaching  tiie  spot. 
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to  find  it  proceed  from  the  torch  of  a  person  clothed 
in  tSie  dress  of  an  attendant  on  a  f\ineral,  aild  ac 
compaaied  by  several  others,  who  like  him,  seemed 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

On  Mr.         *8  making  .inquiry  who  was  the  per- 
son  they  had  been  burying,  one  of  them,  with  an 
accent  more  moumAil  tiian  is  common  to  their  pro- 
fession,  answered, '  Then  you  knew  not  Mademoi. 
sdle,  sir  ? — you  never  beheld  a  lovdier  — — *    *  La 
Boche!*  exclaimed  he  in  rqdy.  — Alas!  it  was  she 
indeed!— 'The  appearance  of  surprise   and    grief 
which  his  countenance  assumed,  attracted  tj^e  no- 
tice of  the  peasant  with  whom  he  talked.     He  came 
19  closer  to  Mr.  — ^:  *  I  perceive,  sir,  you  were 
flfipiwinti^  with  MademcAseUe  La  Roche.*  —  *  Ac- 
quainted with  herl— Good  Godl— when— how  — 
where  did  she  die?  Where  is  her  finther?'— *  She 
died,  dr,  of  heart-break,  I  believe ;  the  young  gen- 
tleman to  whom  she  was  soon  to  have  been  married, 
was  killed  in  a  dud  by  a  French  officer,  his  intimate 
companion,  and  to  whom,  before  their  quarrel,  he 
had  often  done  the  greatest  fitvors.     Her  worthy 
flitiier  bears  her  death,  as  he  has  often  toM  us,  a 
Christian  should;  he  is  even  so  composed  as  to  be 
now  in  his  pulpit,  ready  to  deliver  a  few  exhorta- 
tions to  his  parishioners,  as  is  the  custom  with  us  on 
such  occasions :  —  follow  me,  sir,  and  you  shall  hear 
him.*— He  followed  the  man  without  answering. 

The  chuxch  was  Tdimly  lighted,  except  near  the 
pulpit,  where  the  venerable  La  Roche  was  seated.' 
His  people  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  a 
psalm  to  that  Being  whom  their  pastor  had  taught 
them  evCT  to  Mess  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat, 
his  figure  balding  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half- 
doted,  lifted  up  in  silent  devotion.  A  lamp  placed 
near  him  threw  its  Ught  strong  on  his  head,  and 
marked  the  shadowy  lines  of  age  across  the  paleness 
of  his  brow,  thinly  covered  with  gray  hairs. 
.  The  music  ceased ;  La  Roche  sat  for  a .  momenta 
and  nature  wrung  a  few  tears  from  him.    His  peo- 

pie  were  loud  in  their  grief.    Mr. was  not  less 

aflbcled  than  they.    La  Rodie  arose.  '  Father  of 
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mercia  i*  aaid  he,  '  forgive  these  tean';  auirt  thy 
servant  to  lift  up  hia  soul  to  thee ;  to  lift  to  diee 
the  souls  of  thy  people !  My  Mends !  it  is  good  so 
to  do:  atall  seasons  it  is  good ;  but,  in  the  days  of 
our  distress,  what  a  privil^e  it  is !  Well  saith  the 
sacred  book,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord;  at  all  times  trust 
in  the  Lord.'*  When  every  other  support  &ils  us, 
when  the  fountains  of  worldly  comforts  are  dried  up, 
let  us  then  seek  those  living  waters  which  flow  tteaa 
the  throne  of  Ood.  'Tis  only  from  the  belief  of  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  our 
calamities  can  be  borne  in  that  manner  which  be- 
comes a  man.  Human  wisdom  is  here  of  little  use ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  it  bestows  comfort,  it  rcspresses 
feeling,  without  which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by 
calamity,  but  we  shall  also  caae  to  enjoy  happiness. 

—  I  will  not  Ud  you  be  insensible^  my  friends !  I 
cannot,  I  cannot,  if  I  would  (his  tears  flowed  afresh) 

—  I  feel  too  mudi  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
my  feelings ;  but  therefore  may  I  the  more  willingly 
be  heard ;  therefore  have  I  prayed  God  to  give  me 
strength  to  speak  to  you ;  to  direct  you  to  him,  not 
with  empty  words,  but  with  these  tears,  not  from 
speculation,  but  from  experience,  —  that  while  you 
see  me  suBfer,  you  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

*  You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the 
last  earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  years ! 
Such  a  child  too! -—It  becomes  not  me  to  qteakof 
her  virtues;  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention 
them,  because  they  were  exerted  towards  myself. 
Not  many  days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiftil, 

virtuous,  and  happy; ye  who  are  parents  will 

judge  of  my  felicity  then,  — '  ye  will  judge  of  my 
affliction  now.  But  I  look  towards  him  who  struck 
me ;  I  see  the  hand  of  a  father  amidst  the  chasten- 
ings  of  my  God.  Oh!  could  I  make  you  feel  what 
it  is  to  pour  out  the  heart,  when  it  is  pressed  down 
with  many  sorrows,  to  pour  it  out  with  confidence 
to  him,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  on  whose- 
power  awaits  all  that  the  first  enjoys,  and  in  con- 
templation of  whom  dUsappears  all  that  the  last  can 
inflict!  — For  we  are  not  as  those  that  die  without 
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hope ;  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth,— thatwe  t 
shall  live  with  hixn,  with  our  frieods  hit  aemmtt,.' 
in  that  blessed  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown,  and' 
happiness  is  endless  as  it  is  perfect  — »  Go  thai,' 
mourn  not  for  me  j  I  have  not  lost  my  child :  but^ 
a  little  while,  and  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to) 
be  separated.— —But  ye  are  also  my  children:' 
would  ye  that  I  should  not  grieve  without  com- 
fort?—So  live  as  she  lived;  that,  when  your  death 
Cometh,  it  may  be  the  death  of  Uie  righteous,  and 
your  latter  end  like  his.* 

Such  was  the  exhortaticm  df  La  Roche;  his  au- 
dience answered  it  with  th^  tears.  The  good  old  sum 
had  dried  up  his  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord ;  his  coun- 
tenance had  lost  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the  glow 
of  taxHi  and  of  hope.  Mr.  —  foQowed  him  into  his 
house.  —  The  inspiration  pf  the  pulpit  was  past ;  at 
sight  of  him  the  scenes  they  had  last  met  in  rudied 
again  on  his  mind.  La  Roche  threw  his  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other 
was  equally  afifeicted;  they  went  together,  in  si- 
lence, into  the  parlour,  where  the  evening  service 
was  wrnit  to  be  performed.  The  curtains  of  the 
organ  were  open;  La  Roche  started  back  at  the 
sight  'Ohl  my  friend!'  said  he,  and  his  tears 
burst  forth  again.  Mr. ——had  now  rerollected 
himself;  he  stept  forward,  and  drew  the  curtkins 
close.  •"-The  old  man  wiped  off  his  tears,  and  taking 
his  friend's  hand,  *  You  see  my  weakness,'  said  he ; 

*  'tis  the  weakness  of  humanity ;  but  my  comfort  is 
not  therefore  lost.*— '  I  heard  you,'  said  the  other, 

*  in  the  pulpit ;  I  rejoice  that  such  consolation  is 
your's.'— '  It  is,  my  friend,*  said  he, '  and  I  trust  I 
shall  ever  hold  it  fast ;  —  if  there  are  any  who  doubt 
our  faith,  let  them  think  of  what  importance  reUgion 
is  to  calamity,  and  forbear  to  weaken  its  force ;  if 
they  cannot  restore  our  happhies^  let  them  not  take 
away  the  solace  of  our  afBiction.' 

llfo.— ^*8  heart  was  smitten;  and  I  have  heard 
him,  Icmg  after,  confess,  that  there  were  moments 
when  the  remembrance  overcame  him  even  to  weak- 
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neM :  when,  amidst  all  the  pleasares  ci  philosophical 
diwovery,  and  the  pride  of  literary  &me,  he  recalled 
to  hit  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  the  good  La 
Roche,  and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubted. 


THE 

STORY  OF  NANCY  COLLINS. 

(From  Thb  Mibbob.) 


A  S  I  walked  one  evening,  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
'^  through  St.  Andrew's  Square,  I  observed  a  girl 
mean  dressed,  coming  along  the  pavement  at  a  slow 
pace.  When  I  passed  her,  she  turned  a  little  to- 
wards  me,  and  made  a  sort  of  halt,  but  said  nothing. 
I  am  ill  at  looking  any  body  ftill  in  the  face ;  so  I 
went  on  a  few  steps  bdbre  I  turned  my  eye  to  ob- 
serve her.  She  had,  by  this  time,  resumed  her  for- 
mer pace.  I  remarked  a  certain  elegance  in  her 
form,  which  the  poorness  of  her  garb  could  not  al- 
together overcome:  her  person  was  thin  and  gen- 
teel,  and  there  was  something  not  ungraceflil  in  the 
stoop  of  her.  head,  and  the  seemipg  feebleness  with 
which  she  walked.  I  could  not  resist  the  desire 
which  her  appearance  gave  me  of  knowing  some- 
what of  her  situation  and  circumstances.  I  there- 
fore walked  back,  and  repassed  her  with  such  a  look 
(for  I  could  bring  myself  to  nothing  more),  as  might 
Induce  her  to  speak  what  she  seemed  desirous  to 
say  at  first  This  had  the  efibct  I  wished.  —  *  Pity  a 
poor  orphan!'  said  she,  in  a  voice  tremulous  and 
weak.  I  stopped,  and  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket : 
I  had  now  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  her. 
Her  face  was  thin  and  pale;  part  of  it  was  shaded 
by  her  hair,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  which  was 
parted,  in  a  disordered  manner,  at  her  fordiead, 
and  hung  loose  upon  her  shoulders ;  round  them  was 
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cait  a  piece  of  tattered  doak,  which,  with  one  hand, 
the  hcdd  acroM  her  bosom,  while  the  other  was  half 
out.itretched  to  receive  the  bounty  I  intended  for 
her.  Her  large  blue  eyes  were  cait  on  the  ground ; 
the  wat  drawing  back  her  hand  aa  I  put  a  trifle  into 
it ;  on  recdving  which,  the  turned  them  up  to  me, 
muttered  tomething  which  I  could  not  hear,  and 
then  letting  go  her  cloak,  and  pretting  her  handt 
together,  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  not  the  action  of  an  ordinary  beggaft  and 
my  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  by  it  I  dedred 
her  to  follow  me  to  the  house  of  a  Mend  hard  by, 
whose  beneficence  I  have  often-  had  occadon  to 
know.  When  she  arrived  .there,  she  was  so  Iktigued 
and  worn  out,  that  it  was  not  till  after  some  means 
used  to  restore  her,  that  she  was  able  to  give  us  an 
account  of  her  misfortunes. 

Her  name,  she  told  us,  vru  Cousm;  the  place 
of  her  birth,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng. 
land.  Her  flither,  who  had  died  several  years  ago, 
left  her  remaining  parent  with  the  charge  of  her, 
then  a  child,  and  one  brother,  a  lad  of  seventeen! 
By  his  industry,  however.  Joined  to  that  of  her  mo- 
ther, they  were  tolerably  suiiported,  their  fkther 
having  died  possessed  of  a  small  fiirm,  with  the  right 
of  pasturage  on  an  adjoining  common,  tram  which 
they  obtained  a  decent  livelihood :  that  last  sum- 
mer,  her  brother  haidng  become  acquainted  witib  a 
recruiting  seijeant,  who  was  quartered  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  was  by  him  enticed  to  list  as  a  sol- 
dier,  and  soon  after  was  marched  ofl^  along  vrith 
some  other  recruits,  to  join  his  regiment :  that  this, 
she  believed,  broke  her  mother's  heart,  for  that  she 
had  never  aiterwards  had  a  day's  health,  and,  at 
length,  had  died  about  three  weeks  ago ;  that,  im- 
mediately after  her  death,  the  steward,  employed  by 
the  squire  (^whom  the  &nn  was  held,  took  posses- 
sion  of  every  thing  for  the  arrears  of  thdr  rent : 
that,  as  she  had  heard  her  brother's  regiment  was  in 
Scotland  when  he  enlisted,  she  had  wandered  thither 
in  quest  of  him,  at  she  had  no  other  relation  in  the 
world  to  own  her !    But  she  found,  on  arriving  here,^ 
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dut  the  regiment  had  been  onharked  several  months 
before,  and  was  gone  a  great  way  ofl^  she  could  not 
teU  whither. 

*  This  news,*  said  she,  '  laid  hold  of  my  heart,  and 
I  have  had  sometfabig  wrong  here,'  putting  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  *  ever  since  I  got  a  bed  and  some 
victuals  in  the  house  of  a  woman  here  in  town,  to 
whom  I  told  my  story,  and  who  seemed  to  pity  me. 
I  had  then  a  little  bundle  of  things  which  I  had 
been  allowed  to  take  with  me  after  my  mother's 
death  j  but  the  night  before  last,  somebody  stole  it 
ftmn  me  while  I  slept ;  and  so  the  woman  said  'she 
would  keep  me  no  longer,  and  turned  me  out  into 
the  street,  where  I  have  since  remained,  and  am  al- 
most fiuidshed  for  want  !* 

She  was  now  in  better  hands ;  but  our  assistance 
had  come  too  late.  A  frame,  naturally  delicate,  had 
yielded  to  the  fatigues  of  her  journey,  and  the  hard, 
ships  of  her  situation.  She  declined  by  slow,  but 
uninterrupted  degrees,  and  yesterday  breathed  her 
last  A  short  while  biefore  she  expired,  she  asked 
to  see  me,  and  taking  from  her  bosom  a  little  silver 
lodcet,  which  she  told  me  had  been  her  mother's, 
and  which  all  her  distresses  could  not  make  her  part 
with,  b^(ged  I  would  keep  it  for  her  dear  brother, 
and  give  it  him,  if  ever  he  should  return  home,  as  a 
token  of  her  remembrance. 

I  felt  this  poor  girl's  fate  strongly :  but  I  tell  not 
her  story  merely  to  indulge  my  feelings;  I  woul^ 
make  the^reflections  it  may  excite  in  my  readers  use- 
ful to  others,  who  may  suffer  from  similar  causes. 
There  are  many,  I  fear,  from  whom  their  country 
has  called  brothers,  sons,  or  fiithers,  to  bleed  in  her 
service,  forlorn,  like  poor  Nancy  Collins,  with 
'  no  relation  in  the  world  to  own  them.*  Their  suf- 
feiings  are  often  unknown,  when  they  are  such  as 
most  demand  compassion.  The  mind  that  cannot 
obtrude  its  distresses  on  the  ear  of  pity,  is  formed  to 
feel  their  poignancy  the  deepest 

In  our  idea  of  military  operations,  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget  the  misfortunes  of  the  people.  In  de- 
feat,  we  think  of  the  taXi,  and  in  victory,  of  the 
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glory  of  coMMAiiDBBs;  we  iddaiiii  aUow  ounelves 
to  consider  how  inaoy,  in  a  knrar  rank,  both  erenti 
make  wretched.  How  many,  amidst  the  aociama- 
tions  of  national  triumph,  are  left  to  the  helpless 
misery  of  the  widowed  and  the  orphan ;  and,  while 
victory  celebrates  her  festival,  feel,  in  their  distant 
hovels,  the  extremities  of  want  and  wretchedness !    • 

It  was  with  pleasure  I  saw,  among  the  resolutions 
of  a  late  patri<rtic  assembly  in  this  city,  an  agrees 
ment  to  assist  the  poor  fiunilies  of  our  absent  sol- 
diers and  seamen.  With  no  less  satisfiiuctioa  I  read 
in  some  late  newspapers,  a  benevolent  advertise^ 
ment  for  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  to  consider  of  a 
subscription  for  the  same  purpose.  At  this  season 
of  general  and  laudable  pxertion,  I  am  persuaded 
such  a  scheme  cannot  fail  of  patronage  and  success. 
The  benevolrace  of  this  country  requires  not  argu- 
ment to  awaken  it;  yet  the  pleasures  of  its  exortioQ 
must  be  increased  by  the  thought,  that  inty  to  such 
objects  is  patriotism;  that,  here,  private  compassion 
becomes  public  virtue.  Bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  recruits  to  our  fleets  and  armies,  are  highly 
meritorious  donations.  These,  however,  may  some- 
times bribe  the  covetous,  and  allure  the  needy ;  but 
that  charity  which  gives  support  and  protection  to 
the  families  they  leave  behind,  addresses  more  gene- 
rous feelings,  feelings  which  have  always  been  held 
congenial  to  bravery  and  to  heroism.  It  endears  to 
them  that  home,  which  tbdr  swords  are  to  defend, 
and  strengthens  those  ties  which  should  ever  bind 
the  soldier  of  a  free  state  to  his  country. 

Nor  will  such  a  provision  be  of  less  advantage  to 
posterity,  than  to  the  present  times.  It  will  save  to 
the  state  many  usefUl  subjects,  which  those  fami- 
lies, thus  supported,  may  produce,  whose  lives  have 
formeriy  been  often  nurtured  by  poiury  to  vice, 
and  r^ered  not  only  useless,  but  baneAd  to  the 
community,  which,  under  a  more  kindly  influence, 
they  might,  like  their  fathers,  have  enriched  by  their 
industry,  and  protected  by  their  valour. 


THE 
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(From  The  Mikboi.) 


Ah  vices!  gilded  bj  the  rich  and gqr.       8HENST0NE. 


IF  we  examine  impartiaKy  that  estimate  of  plea- 
sure  which  the  higher  ranks  are  apt  to  form,  we 
shall  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  there 
is  in  it  either  of  natural  feeling,  or  real  satisikction. 
Many  a  fiuhionable  voluptuary,  who  has  not  totally 
blunted  his  taste  or  his  judgment,  will  own,  in  the 
intervals  of  recollection,  how  ;often  he  has  suffered 
flrom  the  insipidity  or  the  pain  of  his  enjoyments ; 
and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  bdng  laughed 
at,  it  were  sometimes  worth  whil^  even  on  the  score 
of  pleasure,  to  be  virtuous. 

SBr  Edward  ,  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 

of  bdng  introduced  at  Florence  was  a  character 
much  beyond  that  which  distinguishes  the  genera- 
lltf  of  EngUsh  travellers  of  fortune.  ICs  story  was 
known  to  some  of  his  countrymen  who  then  resided 
in  Italy ;  tnm  'one  of  whom,  who  could  now  and 
tlMn  talk  of  something  besides  lectures  and  operas, 
I  had  a  particular  recital  of  it. 

He  had  been  first  abroad  at  an  early  period  of 
Ufa.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  his  fiither  had  left  him 
master  of  a  very  large  estate,  which  he  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  inherit,  and  all  the  inclination  natural  to 
youth  to  enjoy.  Though  always  sumptuous,  how- 
ever, and  sometimes  profUse,  he  was  observed  never 
to  be  ridiculous  in  his  expenses;  and  though  he 
was  now  and  then  talked  of  as  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  dissipation  j  he  always  left  behind  him  more  in- 
stances  of  beneficence  than  of  irregularity.  For 
that  respect  and  esteem  in  which  his  character, 
amidst  all  his  little  errors,  was  generally  held,  he 
was  supposed  a  good  deal  indebted  to  the  society  of 
a  gentleman,  who  had  been  his  companion  at  the 
university,  and  who  attended  him  rather  as  a  friend 
than  a  tutor.  Tliis  gentleman  was  unfortunately 
seized  at  Marseilles  with  a  lingering  disorder,  for 
which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  sea 
voyage,  leaving  sir  Edward  to  prosecute  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  intended  tour  done. 

Descending  into  one  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  ruggedness  of  the  road, 
sir  Edward,  with  a  pr^udice  natural  to  his  country, 
preferred  the  conveyance  of  an  English  hunter  to., 
that  of  an  Italian  mule,  his  horse  unluckily  made 
a  false  step,  and  fell  with  its  rider  to  the  ground, 
from  which  sir  Edward  was  lifted  by  his  servants 
with  scarce  any  signs  of  life.  They  conveyed  him 
on  a  litter  to  the  nearest  house,  which  hai^ned  to 
be  the  dwelling  of  a  peasant  rather  above  the  com- 
mon rank,  at  whose  door  some  of  his  neighbours 
were  assembled  at  a  scene  of  rural  merriment,  when 
the  train  of  sir  Edward  brought  up  their  master  in 
the  condition  L  have  described.  The  compasraim 
natural  to  his  situation  was  excited  in  all ;  but  the 
owner  of  the  mansion,  whose  name  was  .Venoni, 
was  particularly  moved  with  it.  He  applied  him- 
self immediately  to  the  care  of  the  stranger,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  daughter,  who  hod  left 
the  dance  she  was  engaged  in,  with  great  marks  of 
agitation,  soon  restored  sir  Edward  to  sense  and 
life.  Venoni  possessed  some  little  skill  in  surgery, 
and  his  daughter  produced  a  book  of  receipts  in 
mecUcin&  Sir  Edward,  alter  being  blooded,  was 
put  to  bed,  and  tended  with  every  possible  care  by 
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his  host  and  his  fiunily.  A  coosiderable  degree  of 
fever  was  the  consequence  of  this  accident;  biit 
after  some  days  it  abated,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
week,  he  was  able  to  join  in  the  society  of  Venoni 
andhisdaaghter. 

.  He  could  not  help  expressing  some  surprise  at 
the  appearance  of  refinement  in  the  conversation  of 
the  latter,  much  beyond  what  her  situation  seemed 
likely  to  confer.  Her  &ther  accounted  for  it  She 
had  received  her  education  in  the  house  of  a  lady, 
who  happened  to  pass  through  the  valley,  and  to 
take  shelter  in  Venoni^s  cottage,  (for  his  house  was 
but  a  better  sort  of  ootUge,)  the  night  of  her  birth. 
'  Vfhea  her  mother  died,'  said  he,  '  the  Signora, 
whose  name,  at  her  desire,  we  had  given  the  child, 
took  her  home  to  her  own  house;  there  she  was 
taught  many  things,  of  which  there  is  no  use  here; 
yet  she  is  not  so  proud  of  her  learning  as  to  wish  to 
leave  her  father  in  liis  old  %e ;  and  I  hope  soon  to 
have  her  setfled  near  me  for  life. 

But  sir  Edward  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  Louisa  better  than  from  the  description  of 
her  father.  Music  and  painting,  in  both  of  which 
arts  she  was  a  tolerable  proficient,  sir  Edward  had 
studied  with  success.  Louisa,  fdt  a  sort  of  pleasure 
fh)m  her  drawings,  which  they  had  never  given  her 
before,  when  they  were  praised  by  sir  Edward;  and 
the  family  concerts  of  Venoni  were  very  different 
from  what  they  had  formerly  t>een,  when  once  his 
guest  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  join  in 
them.  The  flute  of  Venoni  excelled  an  the  other 
music  of  the  valley :  his  daughter's  lute  was  much 
beyond  it ;  sir  Edward's  violin  was  finer  than  either. 
But  his  conversation  with  Louisa— it  was  that  of  a 
superior  order  of  beings!  science,  taste,  sentiment! 
—  It  was  long  since  Louisa  had  heard  these  soimds. 
Amidst  the  ignorance  of  the  valley,  it  was  luxury 
to  hear  thehi :  from  sir  Edward,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  engaging  figures  I  ever  saw,  they  were  ddight- 
fuL  In  his  countenance  there  was  always  an  ex- 
pression,  animated  and  interesting ;  his  sickness  had 
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mrercoote  tomewhat  of  the  fint,  bat  greatly  added  to 
the  power  of  the  latter. 

LouiM'B  was  not  leas  captlTating ;  and  sir  Ed- 
ward had  not  seen  it  so  long  without  emotion. 
During  his  illness,  he  thought  this  emotion  but 
gratitude ;  and,  when  it  first  grew  wanner,  he 
checked  it  from  the  thought  of  her  dtuatfon,  and 
of  the  debt  he  owed  her.  But  the  struggle  was 
too  inefActual  to  overcome,  and  of  consequence 
increased  his  pasaon.  There  was  bat  one  way  in 
which  the  pride  of  sir  Edward  allowed  of  Its  bdng 
gratified.  He  sometimes  thought  of  this  as  a  liase 
unworthy  one :  but  he  was  the  fool  of  words  which 
he  had  often  despised,  the  slave  of  manners  he  had 
often  condemned.  He  at  last  oompromiaed  matters 
With  himsdf :  he  resolved,  if  he  could,  to  thbilc  no 
more  of  Louisa;  at  any  rate,  to  think  no  more  of 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  or  the  restraints  of  virtue. 

Louisa,  who  trusted  to  both,  now  communicated 
to  sir  Edward  an  important  secret  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a  piece  of  music  which  they  hadlieen  play, 
ing  in  the  absence  of  her  father.  She  took  up  her 
lute,  and  touched  a  littie  wild  melancholy  air, 
which  she  had  composed  to  the  memory  of  her  mo- 
ther. '  That,*  said  she,  *  nobody  ever  heard  ex- 
cept  my  fkther;  I  play  it  sometimes  when  I  am 
alone,  and  in  low  qtirita  I  don't  know  how  I 
came  to  think  of  it  now ;  yet  I  have  some  reason 
to  be  sad.*  Sir  Edward  prrased  to  know  the  cause  ; 
and,  after  some  hesitation-,  she  told,  it  all.  Her  fa- 
ther  had  fixed  on  the  son  of  a  neighbour,  rich  in 
possessions,  bat  rude  in  manners,  for  her  husband. 
Against  this  matdi  she  had  always  protested,  as 
strongly  as  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  mildness  of  her 
nature  would  allow ;  but  Venoni  was  obstinatdy 
bent  on  tiie  match,  and  she  was  wretdied  ftom  the 
thoughts  of  it  — '  To  marry  where  one  cannot  love, 
-«to  marry  such  a  man,  sir  Edward!*— It  was  an 
opportunity  beycmd  his  power  of  resistanca  Sir 
Edward  pressed  her  hand;  said  it  would  be  profa- 
nation  to  think  of  such  a  marriage ;  praised  her 
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beauty,  extolled  her  viitues;  and  condaded  by 
swearing  that  he  adored  h«r.  She  heard  hhnwlth 
UHBUflpecting  pleasure,  which  her  Mushes  could  in 
conceal  Sir  Bdward  improved  the  fovounrible  ino>- 
ment ;  talked  of  the  ardency  of  his  passion,  the  in- 
significancy of  ceremonies  and  formi,  the  inefflcacy 
of  legal  engagemoits,  the  eternal  duration  of  those 
fiictated  by  love;  and,  in  fine,  urged  her  going  off 
with  him,  to  crown  both  their  days  with  faappinew. 
Louisa  started  at  the  proposal.  She  would  have 
reproached  him,  but  her  heart  was  not  made  for  it ; 
she  could  only  weep. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  her  Ei- 
ther with  his  intended  son-in-law.  He  was  just 
such  a  man  as  Louisa  represented  him,  coarse, 
vulgar,  and  ignorant  But  Venoni,  though  much 
above  their  neighbour  tn  every  thing  but  riches, 
looked  on  him  as  poorer  men  often  lo(dL  upon  the 
wealthy,  and  discovered  none  of  his  bnperfections. 
He  took  his  daughter  aside,  told  her  he  had  brought 
her  ftiture  husband,  and  Ihat  he  intended  they 
should  be  married  in  a  week  at  fluthest 

Next  morning  Louisa  was  indisposed,  and  kept 
her  chamber.  Sir  Edward  was  now  perfectly  re- 
covered. He  was  engaged  to  go  out  with  Venoni  j 
but  before  bis  departure,  he  took  up  his  violin,  and 
touched  a  few  plaintiff  notes  on  it  They  were 
heard  by  Louisa. 

In  the  evening  she  wandered  fovth  to  indulge  her 
sorrows  alone.  ■  She  had  reached  a  sequestered 
spot,  where  some  pillars  formed  a  thicket  on  the 
banks  of  a  little  stream  that  watered  the  valley. 
A  nightingale  was  perdied  on  one  of  them,  and 
had  already  begun  its  accustomed  song.  Louisa 
sat  down  on  a  withered  stump,  leaning  her  cheek 
upon  ber  hand.  After  a  little  while,  the  bird  was 
scared  from  its  perch,  and  flitted  ftom  the  thicket 
Louisa  rose  ftom  the  ground,  and  burst  iifto  tears. 
She  turned— beheld  sir  Edward!  His  countenance 
bad  much  of  Its  former  languor;  and  when  he  took 
her  hand,  be  cast  on  the  earth  a  melancholy  look, 
and   seemed  unable  to  speak  his   feelings.    '  Are 
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you  not  weU,  sir  Edward?'  nid  Louisa,  with  a 
▼oice  finint  and  broken. —<  I  am  ill  indeed/  said  he, 
*but  my  illness  is  of  the  mind.  Louisa  cannot 
cure  me  of  that;  I  am  wretched,  but  I  deserve  to 
be  sa  1  have  broken  every  law  of  hospitality,  and 
every  obligation  of  gratitude  I  have  dared  to 
wish  for  happiness,  and  to  speak  what  I  wished, 
though  it  wounded  the  heart  of  my  dearest  bene. 
factress  —  but  I  will  make  a  severe  expiation.  This 
moment  I  leave  you,  Louisa ;  I  go  to  be  wretched ; 
but  may  you  \fe  happy,  happy  in  your  duty  to  a 
father,  happy,  it  may  be,  in  the  arms  of  a  husband, 
whom  the  possession  of  such  a  wife  may  teach  re- 
finement and  sensibility—  I  go  to  my  native  coun- 
try, to  hurry  through  scenes  of  irksome  business 
or  tasteless  amusement,  that  I  may,  if  posnble, 
procure  a  sort  of  half-oblivion  of  that  hapfdness 
which  I  have  left  behind,  a  listless  endurance  of 
that  life  which  I  once  dreamed  might  be  made  de- 
lightftil  with  Louisa  !* 

Tears  were  the  only  answer  she  could  give.  Sir 
Edward's  servants  appeared,  with  a  carriage  ready 
for  his  departure.  He  took  from  his  pocket  two 
pictures:  one  he  had  drawn  of  Louisa  he  fastened 
round  his  neck,  and,  kissing  it  with  nature,  hid  it 
in  his  bosom ;  tiie  other  he  held  out  in  a  hesitating 
manner.  *  lliis,'  said  he,  '  if  Louisa  will  accept  of 
it,  may  sometimes  put  hdir  in  mind  of  him  who 
once  oflftoded,  who  can  never  cease  to  adore  her. 
She  may  look  on  it,  perhaps,  after  the  original  is  no 
more ;  when  this  heart  shall  have  foigot  to  love,  and 
ceased  to  be  wretched.* 

Louisa  was  at  last  overcome.  Her  face  was  first 
pale  as  death ;  then  suddenly  it  was  crossed  with 
a  crimson  blush.  '  O  sir  Edward  I*  said  she,  '  what 
—  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?'— He  eagerly 
seized  her  han^  and  led  her  reluctant  to  the  car- 
riage. They  entered  it,  and,  driving  off  with  ftiri- 
ous  speed,  were  'soon  out  of  sight  of  those  hills 
which  pastured  the  flocks  of  the  unfortunate 
Venoni. 

The  virtue  of  Louisa  was  vanquished;  but  her 
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seiue  of  virtue  was  not  overcome.  Neither  the 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity  of  her  seducer,  nor  the 
constant  and  respectfiil  attention  which  he  paid 
her  during  a  hurried  journey  to  England,  could 
allay  that  anguish  which  she  sufibred  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  past,  and  the  thoughts  of  her  present 
situation.  Sir  Edward  felt  strongly  the  power  of 
her  beauty  and  of  her  grief.  His  heart  was  not 
made  for  that  part  which,  it  is  prctoable,  he  thought 
it  could  have  performed.  It  was  still  subject  to 
remorse,  to  compassion,  and  to  love.  These  emo- 
tions,-perhaps,  he  might  soon  have  overcome,  had 
they  been  met  by  vulgar  violence  or  reproaches ; 
but  the  quiet  and  unupbraiding  sorrows  of  Louisa 
nourished  those  feelings  of  tenderness  and  attach^ 
ment  She  never  mentioned  her  wrongs  in  words. 
Sometimes  a  few  starling  tears  would  speak  them ; 
and,  when  time  had  given  her  a  little  more  compe- 
sure,  her  lute  discoursed  melancholy  music. 
.  On  their  arrival  in  England,  sir  Edward  carried 
Ixmisa  to  his  seat  in  the  country.  There  she  was 
,tieated  with  all  the  observance  of  a  wife ;  and  had 
she  chosen  it,  might  have  commanded  more  than 
the  ordinary  splendour  of  one.  But  she  would  not 
allow  the  indulgence  -  of  sir  Edward  to  blazon, 
^th  equipage  and  show,  that  state  which  she 
wished  always  to  hide,  and,  if  possible,  to  forget 
Her  books  and  her  music  were  her  only  pleasures, 
if  pleasures  they  could  be  called,  that  served  but 
to  alleviate  misery,  and  to  blimt,  for  a  while,  the 
pangs  of  contrition. 

These  were  deeply  aggravated  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  father— a  &ther  left  in  his  age  to  feel 
his  own  misfortunes,  and  his  daughter's  disgrace. 
Sir  Edward  was  too  generous  not  to  think  of  pro- 
viding for  Venoni.  He  meant  to  make  some  atone- 
ment for  the  iniwry  he  had  done  him,  by  that  cruel 
bounty  which  is  reparation  only  to  the  base,  but  to 
the  honest  is  insult  He  had  not,  however,  an  op. 
portunity  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  He  learn- 
ed that  Venoni,  soon  after  his  daughter's  elope- 
ment, removed  ttom  his  former  place  of  residence. 
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and,  at  hii  neighbours  reported,  bad  died  in  one  af 
the  villages  of  Savoy.  His  daughter  felt  this  with 
anguish  the  oiost  poipiant,  and  her  affliction  for  a 
>  while  refiised  consolation.  Sir  Edward's  whole 
tenderness  and  attenticHOi  were  called  forth  td  miti- 
gate her  grief;  and,  after  its  first  transports  bad 
subsided,  he  carried  her  to  London,  in  h(q>e8  t^t 
ob^tM  new  to  her,  and  commonly  i^tractive  to  all, 
might  contribute  to  remove  it 

With  a  man  possessed  of  feelings  like  sir  Ed. 
ward's,  the  afflictions  of  Louisa  gave  a  certain  i& 
spect  to  his  attentions.  He  hired  her  lodgings 
s^Munte  from  his  own,  and  treated  her  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  purest  attachment  But  his  soUoi. 
tude  to  comfort  and  amuse  her  was  not  attended 
with  suooesi.  She  felt  all  the  horrors  of  that  guilt 
which  she  now  conddered  as  not  only  the  ruin  of 
herself,  but  the  murder  of  her  fiither. 

'In  Lond(m  sir  Edward  found  his  sister,  who  had 
married  a  man  of  great  fortune  and  high  ikshion. 
He  had  married  her,  because  she  was  a  fine  woman, 
and  admired  by  fine  men ;  she  had  married  him, 
because  he  was  the  wealthiest  of  her  suitors.  They 
lived,  as  is  common  to  people  in  such  a  situation, 
nqcesntous  with'  a  princely  revenue,  and  very 
wretdied  amidst  perpetual  gaiety.  This  scene  was 
so  foreign  firom  the  idea  sir  Edward  had  formed  of 
the  reception  his  country  and  friends  were  toafibrd 
him,  that  he  found  a  constant  source  .of  disgust  in 
the  society  lof  his  equals.  In  their  conversation 
ikntastic,  not  refined,  their  ideas  were  ftivdous, 
and  thdr  knowledge  shallow;  and  with  all  the 
pride  of  tMrth,  and  insolence  of  statiim,  thdr  princi- 
ples were  mean,  and  their  minds  ignoble.  In  their 
pretended  attachments,  he  discovered  only  designs 
of  selfishness ;  and  their  pleasures,  he  ezpericpsced, 
were  as  fjEdlacious  as  their  friendships.  In  the  so- 
ciety of  Louisa  he  ^found  sensibility  and  truth ; 
her's  was  the  only  heart  that  seemed  interested  in 
his  weUare.  She  saw  the  return  of  virtue  in  sir 
Edwaid,  and  felt  the  friendship  which  he  showed 
her.    Sometimes  when  she  perceived  him  sonowAil, 
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her  lute  would  leave  its  melancboly  f6r  more  lively 
airs,  and  ,her  countenance  assume  a  gaiety  it  was 
not  formed  to  wear.  B^t  her  heart  was  breaking 
with  that  anguish  which  hergenorosity  endeavoured 
to  conceal  from  him;  her  frame,  too  delicate  for 
the  struggle  with  her  feelings,  seemed  to  yield  to. 
their  force;  her  rest  forsook  her;  the  colour  ftded 
in  her  cheek,  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  grew  dim.  1^ 
Edward  saw  these  symptoms  of  decay  with  the 
deepest  remorse.  Often  did  he  curse  those  fiilse 
ideas  of  pleasure  which  had  led  him  to  consider  the  . 
ruin  of  an  artless  girl,  who  loved  and  trusted  him 
as  an  object  which  it  was  luxury  to  attain,  and 
pride  to  accomplish.  Often  did  h^  wish  to  Uot  out 
from  his  life  a  few  guilty  months,  td  be  again  re« 
stored  to  an  opportunity  of  giving  happiness  to 
that  family,  whose  unsuspecting  kindness  he  had 
repaid  with  the  treachery  of  a  robber,  and  the  cm. 
elty  of  an  assassin. 

One  evening,  while  he  sat  in  a  little  parlour  with 
Louisa,  his  mind  alternately  agitated  and  softened 
with  this  impression,  a  hand  organ,  of  a  remarkably, 
sweet  tone,  was  heard  in  the  street  Louisa  laid 
aside  her  lute,  and  listened;  the  airs  it  played 
were  those  of  her  native  country,  and  a  tew  tears, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  hide,  stole  from  her  on 
bearing  them.  Sir  Edward  ordered  a  servant  to 
fetch  the  organist  into  the  room ;  he  was  brought  In 
accordingly,  and  seatled  at  the  door  of  the  apart^ 
ment. 

He  played  one  or  two  sprightly  tunes,  to  which 
Louisa  had  often  danced  in  her  infancy ;  she  gave 
herself  up  to  the  recollection,  and  her  tears  flowed 
without  controuL  Suddenly  tiie  musician  changing 
the  stop,  introduced  a  little  melancholy  air  of  a 
wild  and  plaintive  kind— Louisa  started  from  her 
seat,  and  rushed  up  to  the  stranger— he  threw  off 
a  tattered  coat,  and  black  patch— It  was  her  father ! 
—She  would  have  sprung  to  embrace  him;  he 
turned  aside  for  a  few  moments,  and  would  not  re. 
ceive  her  into  bis  arms.    But  nature  at  last  over. 
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came  his  resentment,    he  bunt  into  tean,  and 
pceiied  to  his  bosom  hia  long-loat  daughter. 

Sir  Edward  stood  fixed  in  astonishment  and  con- 
flidon^-*  I  come  not  to  upbraid  you,'  said  Venoni ; 
« I  am  a  poor,  weak,  old  man,  unable  for  upbraid, 
ings ;  I  come  but  to  find  my  child,  to  forgive  her, 
and  to  die !  When  you  saw  us  first,  sir  Edward,  we 
were  not  thus.  You  found  us  rirtuouii  and  happy ; 
we  danced  and  sung,  and  there  was  not  a  sad  heart 
in  the  valley  where  we  dwelt  Yet  we  left  cnf 
songs,  our  danchig,  and  our  cheerftilness ;  you 
were  distressed,  and  we  pitied  you.  Since  that  day 
tiie  pipe  has  never  been  heard  in  Venoni's  fidds ; 
grief  and  sickness  have  ahnost  brought  him  to  the 
■grave ;  and  his  neighbours,  who  loved  and  pitied 
him,  have  been  cheerAil  no  more.  Yet,  methinks, 
though  you  robbed  us  of  happiness,  you  are  not 
hai^— else  why  that  dc;}ected  look,  which,  amidst 
all  the  grandeur  around  you,  I  saw  you  wear,  and 
those  tears  which,  under  all  the  gaudiness  of  her 
apparel,  I  saw  that  poor  deluded  girl  shed  ?'— '  But 
she  shall  shed  no  more,*  cried  sir  Edwaid ;  *  you 
ahatl  be  happy,  and  I  shall  be  just  Foigive,  my 
venerable  fiather,  the  injuries  which  I  have  dmie 
thee;  forgive  me,  my  Louisa,  for  rating  your  ex. 
cellehce  at  a  price  so  mean.  I  have  seen  those 
high.bom  females  to  which  my  rank  inight  have 
allied  me;  I  am  ashamed  of  their  vices,  and  sick 
of  their  follies.  Profligate  in  theh:  hearts,  and, 
amidst  affected  purity,  they  are  slaves  to  pleasure, 
without  the  sincerity  of  passion;  and,  with  tj^e 
name  of  honour,  are  insensible  to  the  feelings  of 

virtue.    You,  my  Louisa ! but  I  wiU  not  call  up 

recollections  that  might  render  me  less  worthy  of 
your  future  esteem.~Continue  to  love  your  Ed- 
ward ;  but  a  few  hours,  and  you  shall  add  the  title 
to  the  afitsctions  of  a  wife ;  let  the  care  and  tender, 
ness  of  a  husband  bring  back  its  peace  to  your 
mind,  and  its  bloom  to  your  cheek.  We  will  live 
for  a  while,  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  fashion, 
able  circle  here.    We  will  restore  your  father  to 
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hit  native  home ;  under  that  roof  I  shall  once  more 
be  happy;  happy  without  alloy,  hecauae  I  thaU 
deienre  my  happinesi.  Again  shall  the  pipe  aiid 
the  dance  gladden  the  valley,  and  innocence  and 
peace  beam  <»  the  cottage  of  YenonL* 


THE 

STORY  OF  ALBERT  BANE. 

(From  Thb  Lounoeh.) 


TN  treating  of  the  moral  duties  which  apply  to 
■'■  difibrent  relations  of  life,  men  of  humanity  and 
feeling  have  not  forgotten  to  mention  those  \7hich 
are  due  from  masters  to  servants.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  natural  than  the  attachment  and  re. 
gard  to  which  the  &ithful  services  of  our  domestics 
are  entitied :  the  connection  grows  up,  like  all  the 
other  family-charities,  in  early  life,  and  is  only  ex- 
tinguished by  those  corruptio|is  which  blunt  the 
others,  by  pride,  by  folly,  by  dissipation,  or  by 
vice.  « 

I  hold  it  indeed  as  the  sure  sign  of  a  mind  not 
poised  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  insensible  to  the 
pleasures  of  home,  to  the  little  joys  and  endear- 
ments of  a  family,  to  the  aflfection  of  relations,  to 
the  fidelity  of  domestics.  Next  to  being  well  with 
his  Qwn  conscience,  the  fHendahip  and  attachment 
of  a  man's  family  and  dependents  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  comfortable  circumstances  of  his  lot. 
His  situation  with  legard  to  either,  forms  that  aart 
of  bosom  comfort  or  disquiet  that  sticks  dose  to 
him  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  which,  though  he 
may  now  and  then  forget  it  amidst  the  bustie  of 
public,  or  the|hurry  of  active  life,  will  resume  its 
place  in  his  thoughts,  and  its  permanent  effects  on 
his  happiness,  at  every  pause  ol  ambition  or  of  bu- 
siness. 
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'  In  situations  and  with  diqioflitioDs  such  as  mine, 
there  is  perhaps  less  merit  in  feeling  the  benevo- 
lent attachment  to  which  I  allude,  than  in  those  of 
persons  of  more  bustling  lives,  and  more  dissipated 
attentions.    To  the  Lounger,  the  home  which  re- 
ceives him  from  the  indiiftrence  of  the  circles  in 
which  he  sometimes  loiters  his  time,  is  naturally 
felt  as  a  place  ,of  comfbrt  and  protection  i  and  an 
elderly  man-servant,  whom  I  think  I  govern  quietiy 
and  gentiy,  but  who,  perhaps,  quietty  and  gentiy  go- 
vems  me,  I  naturally  regard  as  a  tried  and  valuable 
friend.    Few  people  wiU  perhaps  perfectiy  under- 
stand the  fieeling  I  experience  when  I  knock  at  my 
door,  after  an  occasional  absoice,  and  hear  the  bur- 
ried  step  of  Peter  on  the  stairs ;  when  I  see  the  glad 
face  with  which  he  receives  me,  and  the  look  of  ho- 
nest joy  with  which  be  pats  Cssar  (a  P<aneraniaD 
dog  who  attends  me  in  all  my  excursions)  on  the 
head,  as  if  to  mark  his  kind  reception  of  him  too; 
when  he  teUs  me  he  knew  my  rap,  makes  modest 
inquiries  after  my  health,  opens  the  door  of  my 
room,  which  he  has  arranged  for  my  reception,  (daces 
my  slippers  before  the  fire,  and  draws  my  elbow- 
chair  to  its  usual  stand;  I  confess  1  sit  down  in  it 
with  a  self-complacency  which  I  am  vain  enough 
to  think  a  bad  man  were  incabable  of  feeling. 

It  appefon  to  me  a  very  pernicious  mistake,  which 
I  have  sometimes  seen  parents  guilty  of  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  their  children,  to  encourage  and  incite  in 
them  a  haughty  and  despotic  behaviour  to  their 
servants ;  and  to  teach  th^m  an  early  conceit  of  the 
diflference  of  their  condition ;  to  accustom  them  to 
contider  the  sendees  of  their  attendants  as  perfectiy 
compensated  by  the  wages  they  receive,  and  as  un- 
worthy of  any  return  of  kindness,  attention,  or  com- 
placency. Something  of  this  kind  must  indeed 
necessarily  happen  in  tiie  great  and  fluctuating 
establishments  of  fashionable  lifie ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
see  it  of  late  gaining  ground  in  the  country  of  Scot- 
land, where,  firom  particular  circumstances,  the  vir. 
tues  and  fidelity  of  the  great  man's  household  were 
wont  to  be  conspicuous,  and  exertions  of  friendship 
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and  magnanimity  in  the  oauae  of  a  master,  UMd  to 
be  dted  among  Uie  traditional  mbmoeabiua  of  moit 
old  families 

IVhen  I  wai,  last  autumn,  at  my  firiend  Colonel 
Caustic's  in  the  country,  I  saw  there,  on  a  visit  to 
Miss  Caustic,  a  young  gentleman  and  his  sister, 
children  of  a  neighbour  of  th«  Colonel's,  with  whose 
appearance  and  manner  I  was  particularly  pleased. 
«-  *  The  history  of  their  parents,*  said  my  firiend,  *  is 
somewhat  particular,  and  I  love  to  tell  it,  as  I  do 
every  thtaig  that  is  to  the  honour  of  our  nature. 
Man  is  so  poor  a  thing,  taken  hi  the  gross,  that  when 
I  meet  with  an  instance  of  nobleness  in  detail,  I  am 
fidn  to  rest  upon  it  hx^,  and  to  recall  it  often }  as, 
incoming  thither  over  our  barren  hills,  you- would 
look  with  double  delight  on  a  spot  of  cultivation  or 
of  beauty. 

*  The  &ther  of  those  young  folks,  whose  looks  you 
were  struck  with,  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
domains  and  ottensive  influence  on  the  northern 
.frontier  of  our  country.    In  his  youth  he  lived,  as 
it  was  then  more  the  fiuhion  than  it  is  now,  at  the 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  surrounded  with  Gothic  gran- 
deur, and  couiMssed  with  feudal  followers  and  de- 
pendents, all  of  whom  omld  trace  their  connection, 
at  a  period  more  or  less  remote,  with  the  fionily  of 
theh:  chiefl    Every  domestic  hi  his  house  bore  the 
fiunily-name,  and  looked  on  himsdf  as  in  a  certain 
degree  partaking  its  dignify,  and  sharing  its  fortun^ 
Of  these,  one  was  in  a  particular  mannor  the  fiu 
vourite  of  his  master.     Albbbt  Bans   (ttie  sir. 
name,  you  know,  is  generally  lost  ia  a  name  de> 
scriptive  of  the  individual)  had  \>eea  his  companion 
firom  his  infimcy.  Of  an  age  so  much  more  advanced 
as  to  enable  him  to  be  a  sort  of  tutor  to  his  youtb- 
ftil  lord,  Albert  had  early  taught  hun  the  rural  ezer- 
dses  and  rural  amusements,  in  which  himself  waa 
eminently  skilftil;  he  had  attended  him   in  the 
course  of  his  education  at  home,  of  his  travels  abroad, 
and  was  still  the  constant  con^anion  of  his  excur- 
sions, and  the  assodate  of  his  ^orts. 
'.On  one  of  those  ktter  occasions,  a  fitvourlte  d<v 
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of  Albert's,  whom  he  had  traioed  faimiel^  and  of 
whose  qualities  he  was  proud,  happened  to  mar  the 
sport  which  his  master  expected,- who,  irritated  at 
the  disappointment,  and  having  his  gun  ready  oodu 
ed  in  his  hand,  fired  at  the  animal,  which,  however, 
in  the  hurry  of  his  resentment,  he  missed.  Albert 
to  whom  Oscar  was  a  child,  remonstrated  against 
the  rashness  of  the  deed  in  a  manner  rather  too 
warm  for  his  master,  ruffled  as  he  was  with  the  ac- 
cident, and  conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong,  to  bear. 
In  his  passion  he  struck  his  foithAii  attendant,  who 
sullbred  the  indignity  in  silence :  and  retiring,  ra- 
ther in  grief  than  in  anger,  left  his  native  country 
that  very  night ;  and  when  he  reached  the  nearest 
town,  enlisted  with  a  recruiting  party  of  a  rq^ment 
then  on  foreign  service.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  France  which  broke  out  in  1744,  ren. 
dered  remarkable  for  the  rebellion  which  the  policy 
of  the  French  court  excited,  in  which  some  of  the 
first  families  of  the  Hig^hmds  were  unfortunately 
engaged.  Among  those  who  joined  the  standard  of 
Charles,  was  the  master  of  Albert 

'  After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  so  fiital  to  that 
party,  this  gentleman,  along  wiUi  others  who  bad 
escaped  the  slau^ter  of  the  field,  shdtered  them- 
selves firam  the  rage  of  the  unsparing  soldiery, 
among  the  distant  recesses  of  their  country.  To 
him  his  native  mountains  ofikred  an  asylum;  and 
thither  he  naturally  fied  for  protectimL  Acquaint* 
ed,  in  the  pursuits,  of  the  chase,  with  every  secret 
path  and  unworn  track,  he  lived  for  a  considerable 
time,  fike  the  deer  of  his  forest,  cloee  hid  all  day, 
and  <mly  venturing  down  at  the  fidl  of  evening,  to 
obtain  from  some  of  his  cottagers,  whose  fidelity  he 
could  trust,  a  scanty  and  precarious  supp<Nrt  I 
have  often  heard  him  (for  he  is  one  of  my  oldest  aC" 
quaintances)  describe  the  scene  of  hia  hiding  {dace, 
at  a  later  period,  when  he  could  reooUect  it  in  its 
sublimity,  without  its  horror.  — '  At  tames,*  said  he 
'  when  I  ventured  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  among 
some  of  those  inacesnUe  crags  which  you  remem. 
ber  a  few  miles  from  my  house,  I  have  heard,  in 
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the  pauses  of  the  breese  which  rolled  solemn 
through  the  pines  beneath  me,  the  distant  voices  of 
the  soldiers,  shouting  in  answer  to  one  another 
amidst  their  inhuman  search.  I  have  heard  their 
shouts  re-echoed  flrom  cliff  to  cliff,  and  seen  re- 
flected Arom  the  deep  still  lake  below,  the  gleam  of 
those  fires  which  consumed  the  cottages  of  my  peo- 
ple. Sometimes  shame  and  indignation  well  nigh 
overcame  my  fear,  and  I  have  prepared  to  rush  down 
the  steep,  unarmed  as  I  was,  and  to  die  at  once  by 
the  swoxds  of  my  enemies ;  but  the  instinctive  love 
of  life  prevailed,  and  starting,  as  the  roe  bounded 
by  me,  I  have  again  shrunk  back  to  the  shelter  I  had 
left. 

*  One  day,'  continued  he,  •  the  noise  was  nearer 
than  usual  i  and  at  last,  from  the  cave  in  which  I 
lay,  I  heard  the  parties  immediately  below  so  close 
upon  me,  that  I  could  distinguish  the  words  they 
spoke.    After  some  time  of  horrible  suspense,  the 
▼(dees  grew  weaker  and  more  distant ;  and  at  last  I 
heard  them  die  away  at  the  fiurther  end  of  the  wood. 
I  rose  and  stole  tp  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  when  sud- 
denly a  dog  met  me,  and  gave  that  short  quick  bark 
by  which   they  indicate   thdr  prey.    Amidst  the 
terror  of  the  circumstance,  I  was  yet  master  enough 
of  mysdf  to  discover  that  the  dog  was  Oscar ;  and 
I  own  to  you  I  felt  his  appearance  like  the  retribu- 
tion of  justice,  and  of  Heaven.  — '  Stand !'  cried  a 
threatening  voice,  and  a  soldier  pressed  through  the 
thicket,  with  his  bayonet  charged.  —  It  was  Albert ! 
Shame,  confusion,  and  remorse,  stopped  my  utter- 
ance^ and  I  stood  motionless  before  him.— 'My 
master!*  sud  he,  with  the  stifled  voice  of  wonder 
and  of  fear,  and  threw  himself  at  my  feet    I  had 
recovered  my  recollection.     *  You  are   revenged,' 
■aid  I,  *  and  I  am  your  prisoner.'  —  *  Revenged;! 
Alas !  you  hare  judged  too  harshly  of  me ;  I  have 
not  had  one  happy  day  since  that  fatal  one  on  which 
I  left  my  master ;  but  I  have  Uved,  I  hope,  to  save 
him.    The  party  to  which  I  belong,  are  passed ;  for 
I  lingered  behind  them  among  those  woods  and 
rocks,  which  I  remember  so  weU  in  happier  days 
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There  i§,  however,  no  time  to  be  lost  In  a  few 
hours  this  wood  win  blaxe,  though  they  do  not  sus- 
pect t)iat  it  shelters  you.  Take  my  dress  which  may 
help  your  esc^ie,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  dispose 
of  yours.  On  the  coast,  to  the  westward,  we  have 
leurned  there  is  a  smaD  party  of  your  firiends,  which, 
hy  foltowing  the  river's  track  till  dusk,  and  then 
striking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hiU,  you  may  join 
without  much  danger  of  discovery.'— 'I  felt  the 
disgrace  of  owing  so  much  to  him  I  had  injured, 
and  remonstrated  against  exposing  him  to  such  im- 
minent danger  of  its  being  known  that  he  favoured 
my  escape,  which,  fh>m  the  temper  of  his  com- 
mander, .  I  knew  would  be  instant  death.  Albert,  in 
an  agony  of  fear  and  distress,  besought  me  to  think 
(mly  of  my  own  safety.  — '  Save  us  both,'  said  he, 
'for  i^.you  die,  I  cannot  Uve.  Perhaps  we  may 
meet  again;  but  whatever  becomes  of  Albert,  may 
the  blessing  of  God  be  with  his  master.* 
•  Albert's  prayer  was  heard.  His  master,  by  the 
exercise  of,  talents  which,  though  he  had  always 
possessed,  adversity  only  taught  him  to  use,  acquired 
abroad  a  station  of  equal  honour  and  emolument ; 
and  when  the  proscriptions  of  party  had  ceased,  re- 
turned home  to  his  own  country,  where  he  found 
Albert  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army,  to,  which  his  valour  and  merit  had  raised  him, 
married  to  a  lady,  by  whom  he  had  got  some  little 
fortune,  and  the  fiither  of  an  only  daughter,  for 
whom  nature  had  done  much,  and  to  whbse  native 
endowments  it  was  tiie- chief  study  and  delight  of 
her  parents  to  add  every  thing  that  art  could  bestow. 
The  gratitude  of  the  chief  was  <mly  equalled  by  the 
hiqypiness  of  his  follower,  whose  honest  pride  was 
not  long  afker  gratified,  by  his  daughter  becoming 
the  wife  of  that  master  whom  his  generous  fidelity 
had  saved.  -  lliat  master,  by  thie  clemency  of  more 
indulgent  and  liberal  times,  was  again  restored  to 
the  domains  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  grand-son  of  Albert  enjoy  the 
hereditary  birthright  of  his  race.  I  accompanied 
Colonel  Caustic  on  a  visit  to  this  gentleman's  house, 
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and  was  delighted  to  obienre  hit  graleftil  attcnttOD 
to  his  Iiubcr-iii4aw,  aa  wdl  aa  the  unaMuming  hap. 
pinesflofthegoodoldmaa,  oooicioua  of  the  perftet 
lewaidwbiehhiafonnerfldality  had  met  with.  Noc 
did  it  eicape  my  notloe^  that  the  cweet  twgr  and  giil, 
who  had  been  our  gueita  at  the  Odonel's,  had  a 
&voarite  btown  and  white  ipanid,  whom  they 
carened  much  after  dbiner,  whoie  name  was  Oicar. 
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(Fkom  Thb  Lounobb.)   . 


'B' troppo  barbmqadlalc«e,Gfae  viMl  dlqwfrxedd  ^ 
domie  a  cwtodeUa  loio  rovtta.  QOLDONI. 

Avignon. 
TT'-OU  will  perhaps  be  suiprued  at  receiving  • 
-'-  letter  from  this  place ;  but  if  you  posMM  that 
benevolence  which  from  your  writings  one  is  led  to 
ascribe  to  you,  the  unfortunate  from  any  quarter 
maydaim  some  of  your  notioa  My  story,  I  believe, 
will  not  be  without  its  use;  and  if  you  knew  that 
sort  of  melancholy  indulgence  which  I  feel  in  ad. 
dressing  a  letter  to  my  native  country !— — But  I  will 
not  give  way  to  feeling;  I  mean  simply  to  relate; 
and,  situated  as  I  am,  banished  from  the  world,  and 
lost  to  myself,  I  can  tell  my  story-*!  think  I  can- 
as  that  of  a  third  person,  in  which,  though  I  may  be 
interested,  I  will  yet  be  impartial 

My  frther  possessed  a  small  patrimcmial  estate  in 
the  county  of—,  and  married,  in  early  life,  a  lady 
whose  birth  was  much  above  her  fortune,,  and  who 
unluckily  retained  all  the  pride  of  tbe  first,  though 
it  but  ill  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  latter.  The 
eoDsequenoes  were  such  as  might  naturally  be  look- 
ed  ibr.  My  father  was  Involved  in  an  exprasive 
style  of  life,  which  -in  a  few  years  obliged  him  to  sell 
his  estate  for  payment  of  his  debts.  He  did  not  live 

H2 
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to  feel,  the  diBtreues  to  which  be  might  have  been 
reduced ;  and  after  his  death  my  mother  took  up 
her  residence  in  a  country  town,  where  the  pittance 
that  remained  from  the  reversion  df  my  father*! 
efl^cts,  assisted  by  a  small  pension  firom  government, 
which  a  distant  relation  of  my  mother's  procured 
for  us,  enabled  her  to  educate  me  on  that  sober 
plan  which  necessity  had  now  taught  her  to  adopt 

Our  situation,  however,  still  allowed  her  to  mix 
something  of  the  genteel  in  my  education ;  and  the 
place  in  which  we  lived  was  inhabited  l^  several 
families,  who  like  us,  had  retired  from  more  public 
and  expensive  life,  and  still  retained  somewhat  of 
that  polish  which  former  intercourse  with  the 
Csshionable  world  had  conferred.  At;;  the  age  of 
seventeen,  therefore,  I  was,  I  believe,  tolerably  ac- 
complished ;  and  though  I  knew  nothing  of  high  life, 
nor  indeed  wished  to  know  it,  yet  I  posssessed  a  de. 
gree  of  refinement  and  breeding  rather  above  what 
the  circumstances  of  my  mother  ndght  have  been  ex- 
pected to  allow 

Of  my  beauty  I  was,  like  other  girls,  somewhat* 
vain ;  but  my  mother  was  proud  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree. She  looked  upon  it  as  a  gift  by  which  my  for- 
tune and  hers  were  to  be  made.  Mid  consequently 
spared  no  possible  pains  to  set  it  off  to  advantage. 
Its  importance  and  its  power  were  often  inculcated 
on  me ;  and  my  ambition  was  daily  inflamed,  by  the 
recital  of  .the  wealth  and  station  which  some  other 
girls  had  acquired  by  marriages,  to  which  tfa^ 
beauty  alone  had  entitled  them.  I  think  I  beard 
those  instances  with  more  indifference  than  my  mo- 
ther  wished  I  should,  and  could  not  easily  be  brought 
to  consider  all  happiness  as  centred  in  riches  or  in 
rank,  to  which  her  wishes  and  hopes  wore  constantly 
pointed. 

These  hopes,  however,  accident  put  it  in  her 
power  to  accomplish.  At  the  house  of  one  of  the 
genteelest  of  our  acquaintance,  (who  had  two  daugfa- 
tet»  nearly  of  my  age,}  we  met  with  Mr.M— ^,agen. 
tleman  whom  the  lady  of  the  house  introduced  par. 
ticularly  to  us,  as  a  man  of  great  fortune  and  singu* 
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lar  worth.  Mr.  M—  was  post  the  meridian  of 
life ;  he  had  the  look  and  air  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  the  world,  and  talked  on  mo«t  subjects  with  a 
degree  of  shrewd,  and  oHea  sarcastic  observation, 
which  met  with  much  applause  from  the  older  part 
of  the  company,  but  which  was  not  at  all  calculated 
to  please  the  younger.  'Die  enthusiasm  of  attach- 
ment, of  filing,  and  of  virtue,  which  our  reading 
sometimes  induced  us  to  mention,  he  ridiculed,  as 
existing  only  in  the  dreams  of  poetry,  or  the  Cand- 
All  heroes  of  romance ;  but  which  sense  and  expe. 
rienoe  nether  looked  to  find  in  others,  nor  ventured 
to  indulge  in  ourselves.  In  short,  my  companions 
and  I  hated  and  feared  him ;  and  naUier  our  aver- 
Aon  nor  our  fiear  was  at  all  removed  by  the  lectures 
of  our  mothers  on  his  good  sense  and  agreeable 
manners. 

'  These  lectures  were  at  last  bestowed  with  parti- 
cular emphasis  on  me;  and  after  a  day  or  two's  pre- 
amble of  general  commendations,  he  was  formally 
proposed  to  me  by  my  mother  as  a  husband.  He 
himself,  though  he  made  his  court  chiefly  to  her, 
was  now  pretty  sedulous  in  his  attentions  to  me ; 
and  made  many  speeches  to  my  beauty,  and  protes- 
ti^tions  of  his  love,  which  I  heard  with  little  emo- 
tion, but  which  my  mother,  and  her  ftiend,  whose 
guests  we  were,  represented  as  the  genuine  expres- 
sions  of  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  attachmrat.  Of 
love  I  had  formed  such  ideas  as  girls  of  my  age  ge- 
nerally  do ;  and  though  I  had  no  particular  prefer- 
ence for  any  one  else,  I  did  not  hesitate  in  refusing 
him,  for  whom  I  had  hitherto  conceived  nothing  but 
disgust  My  r^usal  increased  the  ardour  of  my 
lover  in  his  suit :  to  me  he  talked  in  common-place 
language  of  the  anguish  it  caused  him ;  to  my  mo- 
ther he  spdce  in  the  language  of  the  world,  and  in- 
creased his  oflE^  in  point  of  settlem«it  to  an  exor- 
Utant  degree.  Her  influence  was  proportionally- 
exerted.  She  persuaded,  implored,  and  was  angry. 
The  luxury  and  happhiess  of  that  state  which  I 
might  acquire,  were  warmly  painted ;  the  folly,  the 
impiety,  of  depriving  myself  and  her  of  so  comfort- 
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able  an  establishment,  was  strongly  held  forth ;  the 
good  qualities  and  generosity  of  Mr.  M— ^were 
expatiated  on;  those  ideas  which  I -ventured  to 
plead  as  reasons  for  my  rejection,  were  ridiculed 
and  exploded.  At  my  time  of  life,  unused  to  re* 
sistance,  fond  of  my  mother,  and  accustomed  to  be 
guided  by  her ;  perhaps,  too,  somewhat  dazsled 
with  the  proq)ect  of  the  situation  which  this  mar. 
ilage  would  open  to  me,  it  is  not  surprising  that  my 
first  resolutions  were  overcome.  I  became  the  wife 
ofMr.  M . 

For  some  time  the  happiness  they  had  proodied 
seemed  to  attend  me.  My  husband  was  warm,  if 
not  tender,  in  his  attachment  j  my  wishes  for  my. 
self  were  not  only  indulged,  but  prompted;  and  his 
kindness  to  my  mother  and  my  friends  was  unbound. 

ed.    I  was  grateftil  to  Mr.  M ;  I  regarded,  I 

esteemed,  I  wished  to  love  him.  On  the  birth  of  a 
son,  which  happened  a  year  after  our  marriage,  he 
redoubled  his  assiduities  about  me.  I  was  more 
happy,  more  'grateflil  j  I  lodged  on  my  boy,  his  flu 
ther  caressed  him  g  and  then  it  was  that  I  loved  Mr. 
M—  indeed. 

This  happiness,  however,  it  was  not  my  good  ibr- 
tune  long  to  enjoy.   Some  projects  of  political  am. 

bition,  in  which  Mr.  M was  engaged,  called  him 

from  those  domestic  enjoyments,  which  seemed  for 
awhile  to  have  interested  him,  into  more  puUic 
life.  We  took  up  our  residence  in  the  capital,  and 
Mr.  M—  introduced  me  to  what  is  called  the  beat 
company.  Of  his  own  society  I  soon  came  to  ei^oy 
but  little.  His  attachment  for  me  began  visibly  to 
decay,  and  by  degrees  be  lost  altogether  the  atten. 
tions  which  for  a  while  outlived  it.  Sullen  and 
silent  wh^i  we  were  alone,  and  either  neglectful  or 
contemptuous  when  we  had  company,  he  treated  me 
as  one  whom  it  would  have  degraded  him  to  love  or 
to  respect  j  whom  it  was  scarce  worth  whOe  to  hate 
or  to  despise.  I  was  considered  as  merely  a  part 
of  his  establishment ;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  table,  as  it  was  that  of  his  butier  to 
attend  to  his  sideboard,  or  of  his  gtoom  to  take». 
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caie  of  hia  hones.  like  them,  too,  I  was  to  ninU- 
ter  to  his  vaiiity.  bj  the  splendour  at  my  appeur. 
ance ;  I  was  to  shew  that  beauty  of  whidi  he  was 
master,  in  company  and  at  public  places,  and  was 
to  carry  the  trappings  with  which  he  had  adorned 
it,  to  be  envied  by  the  poor,  and  admired  by  the  - 
wealthy.  While  my  auction  fbr  him  otmtintted,  I 
sometimes  remonstmted  against  this.  His  answen 
were  first  indifftren^  and  then  peevish.*  Young, 
^ddy,  and  fond  of  amusement,  I  at  hut  began  to 
e^Jo]r  the  part  he  assigned  me,  and  entered  warmly 
into  that  round  of  dissipation,  which  for  a  while  I 
had  passed  through  without  relish,  and  often  with 
sel£.reproach.  My  son,  who  had  been  my  lie  to 
home,  he  took  from  me,  to  {dace  him  in  the  fkmily 
of  a  former  tutor  of  his  own,  who  now  kept  a  French 
academy;  and  I  never  had  a  second  child  "My 
sodety  was  made  up  of  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless ; 
women,  who,  like  me,  had  no  duty  to  perform,  no 
laudable  exertion  to  make ;  but  who  in  the  bustle 
of  idleness  were  to  lose  all  thought,  and  in  the 
forms  of  the  world  aU  honest  attachment 

For  a  considerable  time,  however,  a  sense  of  right, 
which  I  had  imbibed  in  my  infancy,  rose  up  ooca- 
sionally  to  imUtter  my  pleasures,  and  to  make  me 
ashamed  of  the  part  I  was  acting.  Whenever  Mr. 
M  took  the  trouble  of  perceiving  this,  it  served 
him  but  as  a  sut^ect  of  ridicule.  The  restraints  of 
religion,  or  nice  morality,  he  was  at  pains  to  repre. 
sent  as  the  eflfbcts  of  iknatidsm  and  pedantry :  and 
when  I  seemed  surprised  or  shocked  at  the  principles 
he  held  forth,  he  threw  in  a  sneer  at  my  former  si- 
tuation, and  hinted,  that  but  for  him  I  had  been  still 
the  awkward  ignorant  thing  he  found  me. 

Yet  this  man  expected  that  I  diould  be  virtuous, 
as  the  word  is  used  by  the  world  j  that  I  should 
guard  dut  himour  which  was  his,  while  every  other 
prindple  of  my  own  rectitude  was  extinguished. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  so.  My  horror  at  that  degree 
of  depravity  was  not  to  be  overcome,  even  amidst 
the  levity,  to  call  it  no  worse,  of  manners,  which  I 
saw  continually,  a  fiuhion,  he  seemed  to  wish  me  to 
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parttclpate.  -  Still  in  the  poiKMion  of  youth  and 
beauty,  I  did  not  escape  aolicitationa ;  but  I  re- 
pelled them  with  a  degree  of  resentment,  which  I 
often  heard  the  very  man  whose  honour  it  guarded, 
treat  as  afibctation  in  any  woman  who  should  pre- 
tend it  He  would  frequently  repeat,  Arom  the 
Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  a  declaration  of 
loTe  to  a  woman  was  always  to  be  ventured,  be> 
cause  even  though  it  was  rejected,  she  would  accept 
of  it  as  a  compliment  to  her  attractions.  I  had  soon 
,  opportunities  of  knowing,  that  Mr.  M  was  as 

loose  in  his  practice  as  his  principles.  His  infldeli. 
ties,  indeed,  he  was  not  at  much  pains  to  conceal ; 
and  while  I  continued  to  upbraid  him,  was  at  almost 
as  little  pains  to  excuse. 

In  such  drcumstanoes  was  it.  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  my  virtue  was  not  always  proof  a^nst  the  attacks 
to  which  it  was  exposed  ?  With  a  husband  unequal 
in  years,  lost  to  my  aSbction,  as  I  was  cast  Arom  hii^ 
and  treating  me  as  one  from  whom  no  love  or  duty 
was  to  be  expected';  a  husband,  whose  principles 
were  corrupt,  whose  conversation  was  loose,  whose 
infidelity  gave  a  sort  (rf*  justice  to  mine ;  surrounded 
at  the  same  time  by  young  men  whose  persons  were 
attractive,  whose  maimers  were  engaging,  whose  ob- 
sequious attentions  were  contrasted  with  my  hus- 
band's neglect,  and  whose  pretended  adoration  and 
respect  were  opposed  to  his  rudeness  and  contempt : 
was  it  wcmderfUl,  that  thus  situated,  exposed  to 
temptation,  and  unguarded  by  principle,  I  should 
forget  first  the  restraints  of  prudoice,  and  then  the 
obligations  of  virtue  ? 

Resigned  as  I  now  am  to  my  situation,  I  can  look 
on  it  as  a  kind  interposition  of  Providence,  that  de- 
tection soon  followed  my  first  deviations  Arom  vir- 
tue, before  I  had  lost  the  feelings  of  shame  and  con- 
trition, before  I  had  wandered  an  irrecoverable  dis- 
tance firom  duty,  Arom  principle,  from  religion. 
Here,  in  this  place  of  banishment  which  the  meicy 
of  my  husband  allotted  me,  I  have  met  with  some 
benevolent  guides,  who  have  led  me  to  the  only 
sources  of  comfort  for  misery  and  remorse  like  mine; 
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wh&have  given  me  a  station  in  which,  amidit  the 
obloquy  of  the  world,  amidst  the  humiliation  of  re- 
pentance, I  can  still  in  some  degree  respect  myself; 
who  have  taught  me  to  cultivate  my  mind,  to  im- 
prove its  powers,  to  regulate  its  principles;  who 
have  led  me  to  a  juster  value  of  this  life,  to  a  sincere 
hope  of  the  next 

Humbled,  and,  I  trust,  improved  by  a£Bicti(m,  I 
will  not  indulge  either  vkidicaUon  or  resentment^ 
the  injuries  I  have  done  my  husband,  I  am  willing 
to  expiate  (as,  alas!  be  knows  I  do)  by  penitence 
and  by  suflf^ring ;  yet,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the 
warning  of  others,  let  me  ask  him,  if,  for  these  inju- 
ries  to  him,  and  sulftrings  to  me,  he  never  imputes 
any  blame  to  himself?  I  am  told  he  is  loud  in  his 
charges  of  my  ingratitude  and  perfidy.  I  again  re- 
peat, that  I  win  not  ofllr  to  apolc^se  for  my  weak- 
ness or  my  crimes.  But  it  would  be  more  dignified 
in  him,  as  well  as  more  just,  were  he  to  forget, 
rather  than  to  reproach,  the  woman  whose  person  he 
bought,  whose  afikjtions  he  despised,  whose  inno- 
cence he  corrupted,  whose  ruin  he  has  caused. 
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Je  n'ttiae  oontze  Ini  one  Ic  fruit  de  ion  crime. 

CREBILLON. 


npHE  e6fbcts  of  moral  instruction  and  precept  on 
^  the  mind,  have  been  rated  vary  highly  by  some 
grave  and  worthy  men,  while  by  others  the  expe- 
rience of  their  inefficacy,  in  regulating  the  conduct 
of  the  hearer  or  reader,  has  been  cited  as  an  indis- 
putable proof  of  their  unimportance  Among  those, 
say  they,  on  whom  Moral  Eloquence  has  employed 
all  her  powers,  who  have  been  tutored  by  the  wisest 
and  most  virtuous  teachers,  and  have  had  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  ablest  and  most  persuasive 
guides,  how  few  are  there  whose  future  conduct  has 
answered  to  the  instructions  they  received,  or  the 
maxims  which  were  so  often  repeated  to  them.  Na- 
tural  disposition  m  acquired  habits  regulate  the 
tenor  of  our  lives ;  and  neither  the  sermon  that  per. 
suades,  nor  the  relation  that  moves,  has  any  perma- 
nent effect  on  the  actions  of  him  who  listens  or  vdio 
weeps. 

Yet,  though  examples  of  their  efficacy  are  not 
very  frequent,  it  does  not  altogether  follow,  that  the 
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dlaoourae  or  the  itory  axe  ttidetf  and  Tidn.  Stronger 
motives  will  no  doubt  orerpowo:  weaker  ones,  and 
those  which  constantly  assail,  will  prevail  over 
others  which  seldom  occur.  Fasrion,  therefore,  will 
sometimes  be  obeyed  when  reason  is  forgot,  and 
eompt  society  will  at  length  overcome  the  best 
early  imivessions.  But  the  elftcts  of  that  reason, 
<or  of  those  impressions,  we  are  not  always  in  condi. 
tion  to  estimate  ftirly.  The  examples  of  their  £sil. 
ure  are  easily  known,  are  certain  of  bdng  observed : 
the  instances  of  such  as  have  been  preserved  from 
surrounding  contagion  by  their  influence,  are  traced 
with  difficulty,  and  strike  us  less  when  they  are 
traced. 

Formal  precept  and  hypothetical  cautions  are  in- 
deed frequently  offered  to  youth  and  haexperienoe, 
in  a  manner  so  ungracious,  as  neither  to  «wnmaq^ 
their  attention,  nor  conciliate  their  liking.  He  who 
says,  I  am  to  instruct  and  to  wam^  with  a  face  of 
instruction  or  admonition,  prq)ares  his  audience  for 
hearing  what  the  young  and  the  lively  always  avoid 
as  tiresome  or  fear  as  unpleasant  A  more  wUling  and 
deeper  inq>re8sion  will  be  made  when  the  observa- 
tion  arises  without  being  prompted,  rrhea  the  un. 
derstanding  is  addressed  through  the  feelings.  It 
was  this  which  struck  me  so  forcibly  in  the  story  of 
Father  Nicholas.  I  never  felt  so  strongly  the 
evils  of  dissipation,  nor  ever  was  so  ashamed  of  the 
shame  of  bting  virtuous. 

It  was  at  a  small  town  in  Brittany,  in  which  there 
was  a  convent  of  Benedictines,  where  particular 
circumstances  had  induced  me  to  take  up  my  resi- 
dence tar  a  few  wedu.  They  had  some  pictures 
which  strangers  used  to  visit.  I  went  with  a  party 
whose  purpose  was  to  look  at  them  $  mine  in  such 
places  is  rather  to  look  at  mea  (f  in  the  world  we 
bdiold  the  diifting  scene  which  prompts  observa* 
tion,  we  see  in  such  secluded  societies  a  sort  of 
still  life,  which  nourishes  thought,  which  gives  sub- 
ject for  meditation.  I  confess,  however,  I  have 
often  been  disappointed.  I  have  seen  a  group  of 
fecea  under  their  cowls,  on  which  speculation  could 
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build  nothing;  mere  omnsum-iilace  oountenaaoes, 
wl>ieh  might  have  equally  wdl  beloaged  to  a  oor. 
poration  ofbaken  or  butchen.  Mottoftboieinthe 
convent  I  now  vidted  were  of  th^t  ktaMi :  one,  how« 
ever,  was  of  a  very  superior  order :  that  of  a  monk, 
who  kneeled  at  a  distance  from  the  altar,  near  a 
Gothic  window,  throng  the  painted  panes  of  which 
a  gleamy  Ught  touched  his  fordiead,  and  threw  a 
dark  Ranbrandt  Shade  on  the  hollow  of  a  lafge^ 
black,  melancAioly  eya  It  was  impossible  not  to 
take  notice  of  him.  He  looked  up,  involuntarily  no 
doubt,  to  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  bearing  his  cross ; 
the  sindlarity  of  the  attitude,  and  the  quiet  resigna- 
tion  of  the  two  countenances,  formed  a  resemblance 
that  could  not  but  strike  every  rnie.  *  It  is  ikther 
Nicholas,*  whispered  our  conductor,  <  who  is  of  all 
the  brotherhood  the  most  rigid  to  himsdf,  and  the 
kindest  to  oUier  men.  To  the  distressed,  to  the  sick, 
and  to  the  dying,  be  is  always  ready  to  administer 
asdstance  and  consdation.  No  body  ever  told  him 
a  misfortune  in  which  he  did  not  take  an  interest, 
or  request  good  offices  which  he  reftised  to  grant : 
yet  the  asperity  and  mortifications  of  his  own  life 
jue  beyond  the  strictest  rules  of  his  order ;  and  it  is 
only  from  what  he  does  for  others  that  one  suppose! 
bim  to  feel  any  touch  of  humanity.*  Hie  subject 
seemed  to  make  our  informer  eloquent  I  was 
young,  curious,  enthusiastic ;  it  sunk  into  my  heart, 
and  I  could  not  rest  till  I  was  made  acqnainf«i  with 
Father  Mcholas.  Whether  fkom  the  power  of  the 
introduction  I  procured,  from  his  own  benevolenoe, 
or  from  my  deportment,  the  good  man  looked  on  me 
with  the  complacency  of  a  parent  <  It  is  not  usual,* 
said  he, '  my  son,  for  peo|de  at  your  age  to  solicit 
acquaintance  like  mine;  To  you  the  world  is  in  its 
prime;  why  shouU  you  sintiGipate  its  decay  P  Oaiety 
and  cheerftilness  spring  up  around  you,  why  should 
you  sedc  out  the  abodes  of  mdanchdy  and  of  woe  ? 
Yet,  thou^  dead  to  the  pleasures,  I  am  not  insoi. 
sible  to  the  charities  of  life  I  fisel  your  kindness, 
and  wish  for  an  on>ortunity  to  requite  it  —  lie  per- 
ceived my  turn  for  letters,  and  shewed  me  ^ome 
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curious  maniuGiiptf,  and  some  scarce  booiu  which 
beioi^ed  to  their  conTent :  these  were  not  the  com. 
munications  I  sought ;  accident  gave  me  an  oppor. 
tunlty  of  obtaining  the  knowlec^e  I  valued  monf 
the  knowledge  of  Father  Nicholas,  the  story  of  his 
sorrows,  the  cause  of  his  austerities. 

One  evening,  wh^  I  entered  his  ceil,  aftn  khock. 
ing  at  the  door  witiiout  being  heard,  I  perceived 
him  kneeling  before  a  cnidfiz,  to  which  was  affixed 
a  small  picture,  which  I  took  to  be  that  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  I  stood  behind  him,  uncertain  whether  I 
should  wait  the  dose  of  his  devotional  exerctse,  or 
retire  unperceived  as  I  came.  His  fkce  was  covered 
with  his  hand,  and  I  heard  his  stifled  groans.  A 
mixture  of  compasrion  and  of  curiosity  fixed  me  to 
my  place.  He  took  his  hands  from  his  eyes  with  a 
quickened  movement,  as  if  a  pang  had  forced  them 
thence :  he  -laid  hold  of  the  picture,  which  he  kissed 
.twice,  pressed  it  to  his.  bosom ;  and  then,  garing  on 
it  earnestly,  burst  into  tears.  After  a  few  moments, 
he  clasped  his  hands  t(^etber,  threw  a  look  up  to 
heaven,  and,  muttering  some  words  which  I  could 
not  hear,  drew  a  deep  sigh,  which  seemed  to  cloae 
the  account  of  his  sorrows  for  the  time,  and,  risiQg 
Arom  his  knees,  discovered  me.  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  situation,  and  stammered  out  some  apcdogy  for 
my  unintentional  interruption  of  his  devotims.  — > 
*  Alas  !*  said  he,  *  be  not  deceived ;  tiiese  arenot  the 
tears  of  devotion,  mor  the  mdtings  of  piety,  but  the 
wringings  of  remorse.  Perhaps,  young  man,  it  may 
stead  thee  to  be  toU  the  story  of  my  suflferings  and 
of  my  sins ;  ingenuous  as  thy  nature  seems,  it  may 
be  exposed  to  temjrtations  like  mine ;  it  may  be  the 
victim  of  laudable  fieelings  perverted,  of  virtue  be- 
trayed,  of  fidse  hc^our  and  mistaken  shame. 

'  My  name  is  St.  Hubert ;  my  fkmily  ancient  and 
respectable,  though  its  domains,  from  various  un- 
toward  eventjs,  had  been  contracted  much  within 
their  tonaet  extent  I  lost  my  fkther  before  I 
knew  the  misfortune  of  losing  him ;  and  the  indtd. 
gence  (^my  mother,  who  continued  a  widow,  made 
up,  in  the  estimation  of  a  young  man,  for  any  want 
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of  tluit  iffotection  or  of  guidance  which  another  pa- 
rent might  have  aflbrded.  After  having  pasted 
with  applaiue  throu^  the  ordinary  studies  which 
the  capital  of  our  province  allowed  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring,  my  mother  sent  me  to  Pari^  along 
with  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  family,  who,  though 
of  less  honourable  descent,  was  much  richer  than 
ours.  Young  Delaserre  (that  was  my  companion's 
name)  was  intended  for  the  army :  me,  from  parti, 
cular  dtcumstances,  which  promised  success  in  that 
line,  my  mother  and  her  friends  had  destined  for 
the  long  robe,  and  had  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  a 
charge  for  me  when  I  should  be  qualified  for  it* 
Delaserre  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  any  pro. 
fession  but  that  of  arms,  and  took  every  opportunity 
of  inspiring  me  with  the  same  sentiments.  In  the 
capital  I  had  this  prejudice  every  day  more  and 
more  confirmed.  The  fibbts  of  every  man  who 
had  served,  the  insolent  superiority  he  claimed 
over  his  fellow  citisens,  dazzled  my  ambition,  and 
awed  my  bashfUlness.  From  nature  I  had  tl^at  ex- 
tteme  sendbility  oi  shame,  which  could  not  stand 
against  the  ridicule  even  of  much  inferior  men. 
Ignorance  weirid  often  confound  me  in  matters  of 
which  I  was  perfectly  well  informed,  firom  his  su- 
perior  efflrontery;  and  the  best  established  piinci. 
pies  of  my  mind  would  sometimes  yield  to  the  im. 
pudenoe  of  assuming  sophistry,  or  of  unblushing 
vice.  To  the  profession  which  «ny  relations  had 
marked  out  for  me,  attention,  diligence,  and  sober 
manners  were  naturally  attadied;  having  once  set 
down  that  profession  as  humiliating,  I  concluded 
its  attendant  qualities  to  be  equally  dishonourable. 
I  was  ashamed  of  virtues  to  which  I  was  naturally 
inclined,  a  bully  in  vices  which  I  hated  and  de* 
spised.  Delaserre  enjoyed  my  apostasy  firom  (inno> 
cence  as  a  victory  he  had  gained.  At  school  he 
was  much  my  infierior,  and  I  attained  every  mark 
of  distinction  to  which  he  had  aspired  in  vain.  In 
Paris  he  triumphed  in  his  turn ;  his  superior  wealth 
auUed  him  to  command  the  appearances  of  aupe* 
nor  dignity  and  show }  the  cockade  in  his  hat  in- 
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spiied  a  confidence  which  my  tituation  did  not 
allow ;  and,  bold  as  he  wai  in  dlMipation  and  de- 
bauchery, he  led  me  as  an  inferior  whom  he  had 
taught  the  art  of  liTing,  whom  he  had  first  trained 
to  independence  and  to  manhood.  My  mother's 
,  ilUjudged  kindness  supplied  me  with  the  means  of 
thoie  ideasures  which  my  companions  induced  me 
to  share,  if  pleasures  they  might  b^  called,  which  I 
often  partook  with,  uneasiness,  and  reflected  on 
with  remorse.  Sometimes,  though  but  too  seldqm, 
I  was  as  much  a  hypocrite  on  the  other  ^e ;  I  was 
self.denied,  beneficent,  and  virtuous,  by  stealth; 
while  the  lime  and  money  which  I  had  so  employed, 
I  boasted  to  my  companioQs  of  having  spent  in  de- 
bauchery, in  riot,  and  in  vice. 

*  The  halnts  of  life,  however,  into  which  I  had 
been  led,  began  by  degrees  to  blunt  my  natural 
feeUngs  of  rectitude,  and  to  take  from  vice  the  re- 
straints of  conscience.    But  the  dangerous  connec 
tion  I  had  formed  was  broken  oiP  by  the  accident 
of  Delaserre's  receiving  orders  to  join  his  regiment, 
then  quartered  at  Dunkirk.    At  his  desire,  I  gave 
him  the  convoy  as  fiur  as  to  a  relation»s  house  in 
picardy,  where  he  was  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  his 
way.    *  I  will  introduce  you,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
pleasantry,  'because  you  .will  be  a  &vourite  ;  109 
cousin  Santonges  is  as  sober   and  precise  as  you 
were  when  I  first  found  you.'    The  good  man  whom 
he  thus  characterised,  possessed    hideed  all  those 
virtues  of  which    the    ridicule  of  Ddaserre  had 
sometimes   made  me  ashamed,   but  which  it  bad 
never  made  me  entirely  cease  to  revere.    In  his  fa- 
mily I  regained  the  station,  which,  in  our  dissipated 
society  at  Paris,  I  had  lost.     His  example  encou- 
raged,  and  his  precepts  fortified  my  natural  disposU 
tion  to  goodness}    but  his  daughter,    EmUia  de 
Santonges,  was  a  more  interesting  assistant  to  it. 
After  my  experience  of  the  few  of  her  sex,  with 
whom  we  were   acquainted  in  town,  the  native 
beauty,  the  unafffected  manners  of  Emilia,  were  in- 
finitely attractive.    Delaserre,  however,  found  them 
insipid  and  tiresome.     He  left  his  kinsman's  the 
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tiiiid  mctning  after  his  arrival,  pramiiing,  ac  sooft 
aa  his.  r^pment  should  be  reviewed,  to  meet  me  in 
Paris.  '  Except  in  Paris,*  said  be, '  we  exist  mere, 
ly,  but  do  not  live.'  I  found  it  very  different.  I 
lived  but  in  the  presence  of  Emilia  de  Santongea. 
But  why  should  I  recal  those  days  of  purest  'feli- 
city, or  think  of  what  my  Emilia  was  ?  for  not  long 
after  she  was  mine.  In  the  winter  they  came  to 
Paris,  on  account  of  her  lather's  heaUh,  which  was 
then  rairidly  on  the  decline^  I  tended  him  with 
that  assiduity  which  was  due  to  his  ftiendship. 
whidi  the  company  of  Emilia  made  more  an  in. 
dulgence  than  a  duty.  Our  caves,  and  the  skill  of 
his  physicians  were  fruitless.  He  died,  and  left 
his  daughter  to  my  friendship.  It  was  then  that  I 
iint  dared  to  hope  for  hor  love ;  that  over  the  grave 
of  her  father  I  mingled  my  tears  witii  £taiiUa*», 
and  tremblingly  ventured  to  ask,  if  she  thought  me 
worthy  of  comforting  her  sorrows  ?  Emilia  was  too 
innocent  for  disguise,  too  honest  for  afflbctation. 
She  gave  her  hand  to  my  virtues,  (tot  I  thai  was 
virtuous,)  to  reward  at  the  same  time,  and  to  con. 
firm  them.  We  retired  to  Santonges*,  where  we  en- 
joyed as  much  fdicity  as  perhaps  the  lot  of  human* 
ity  will  allow.  My  Emilia's  merit  was  equal  to 
her  hapi^ness ;  and  I  may  say  without  vanity,  since 
it  is  now  my  shame,  th^  the  since  wietehed  St 
Hubert  was  then  thou^t  to  deserve  the  UeasingB 
be  eojoyed. 

'  In  this  state  of  peacefrd  felicity,  we  had  lived 
something  more  than  a  year,  when  my  Emilia 
found  herself  with  chUd.  On  that  occasion,  my 
anxiety  was  such  as  a  husband,  who  doats  upon  his 
wife,  may  be  supposed  to  feel.  In  consequence  of 
that  anxiety,  I  proposed  our  removing  for  soioEie 
weeks  to  Paris,  where  she  might  have  abler  asirist- 
anoethan  our  province  could  afibrd  in  those  mo* 
ments  of  danger  which  she  soon  expected.  To  this 
she  objected  with  earnestness,  from  a  variety  of 
motives;  but  most  of  my  naghbouxs  aj^uded  my 
resolution;  and  one,  who  was  the  n^hew  of  a 
fiumer.geneial,  and  had  purchased  the  estate  on 
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which  his  firther  had  been  a  tenant,  told  me  the 
danger  from  their  comitry  accouchsuss  wu  such, 
that  nobody  who  coukl  afbrd  to  go  to  Paris, 
would  think  of  trusting  them.  I  was  a  Uttle  tender 
t>n  tlie  reproach  of  poverty,  and  absolutely  deter, 
mined  f<Nr  the  journey.  Tb  induce  my  wifie's  con- 
sent, I  had  another  pretext,  being  left  executor  to  a 
fdend  who  had  died  in  Paris,  and  had  efl^cts  re. 
maining  there.  Emilia  at  hut  consented,  and  we 
removed  to  town  acoordlngiy. 

'  For  some  time  I  scarce  ever  left  our  hotel :  it 
was  the  same,  at  which  Emilia  and  her  father  had 
lodged,  when  he  came  to  Paris  to  die,  and  leave 
her  to  my  love.  The  recollection  of  those  scenes, 
tender  and  interesting  as  they  were,  qpread  a  sort 
of  melancholy  indulgence  over  our  mutual  society, 
by  which  the  company  of  any  third  person  could 
scarcely  be  brooked.  My  wi£e  had  some  of  those 
sad  presages  which  women  of  her  smsibility  often 
feel  in  the  condition  she  was  then  in.  AQ  my  at* 
tention  and  solicitude  were  excited  to  condMit  her 
fears.  '  I  shall  not  live,'  she  would  say,  <  to  revisit 
Santonges ;  but  my  Henry  will  think  of  me  there- 
in those  woocte  in  which  we  have  so  ottea  walked, 
by  that  brook  to  the  £Edl  of  which  we  have  listened 
together,  and  felt  in  silence  what  language,  at  least 
what  mine,  my  love,  could  not  speak.*  — The  good 
Father  was  overpowered  by  the  tenderness  of  the 
images  that  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  tears  for  a 
moment  dioked  his  utterance.  After  a  short  space* 
he  began,  with  a  voice  faultering  and  weak. 

'  — •  Pardon  the  emotion  that  stopped  my  recitaL 
Vou  pity  me ;  but  it  'is  not  always  that  my  tears 
are  of  so  gentle  a  kind  j  the  images  her  speech  re- 
called,  softoned  my  feelings  into  sorrow ;  but  I  am 
not  worthy  of  them.  —  Hear  the  confession  of  my  re- 
morse. 

*  The  anxiety  of  my  Emilia  was  at  last  dissipated 
by  her  safe  delivery  of  a  boy }  and  on  this  object  of 
a  new  kind  of  tenderness,  we  gazed  with  inexpres. 
sible  delight  Emilia  sucked  the  infant  herself,  as 
well  from  the  idea  of  duty  and  of  pleasure  in  tend- 
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iag  it,  as  from  the  dUBculty  of  Unding  in  ParU  a  tkune 
to  be  trusted.  We  proposed  returning  to  the  coun* 
try,  as  soon  as  the  re-establishment  of  her  strength 
would  permit :  mean  time,  during  her  hours  of  res^ 
I  generally  went  out  to  finish  the  business,  which 
the  trust  of  my  deceased  friend  had  derolved  upon 
me. 

'  In  passing  through  the  Thuilleries,  in  one  of 
these  walks,  I  met  my  old  companion  Delasene. 
He  embraced  me  with  a  degree  of  warmth,  which 
I  scarce  expected  from  my  knowledge  of  his  dia- 
positioo,  or  the  length  of  time  for  which  our  oor. 
leqKmdence  had  been  Ibrdken  off.  He  had  heard, 
he  said,  accidentally,  of  my  bdng  in  town,  but  had 
sought  me  fbr  several  days  in  vain.  In  truth,  he 
was  of  all  men  one  whom  I  was  most  afridd  of . 
meeting.  I  had  heard  in  the  country  of  his  un- 
bounded  dissipation  and  extraTagaace ;  and  there 
were  some  stories  to  his  prejudice  which  were  only 
not  believed  from  an  unwillingness  to  believe 
them,  in  people  whom  the  corruptions  of  the  world 
had  not  familiariaed  to  baseness;  yet  I  found  he 
still  possessed  a  kind  of  superiority  over  my  mind, 
which  I  was  glad  to  excuse,  by  forcing  myself  to 
think  him  less  unworthy  tiian  he  was  repotted. 
After  a  variety  of  inquiries,  and  expressing  his 
cordial  satisfSaction  at  the  present  hai^ness  I  ai> 
joyed,  he  pressed  me  to  ^end  that  evening  with 
him  so  earnestly,  that  though  I  had  made  it  a  sort 
of  rule  to  be  at  home,  I  was  ashamed  to  offer  an 
apol(^,  and  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the  hour  he  ap- 
pointed. 

*  Our  company  connsted  only  of  Delaserre  him. 
self,  and  two  other  offiGers,  one  a  good  deal  older 
than  any  of  us,  who  had  the  cross  of  St  Louis,  and 
the  rank  of  colonel,  whom  I  thought  the  most 
agreeable  man  I  had  ever  met  with.  The  unwil- 
lingness with  which  I  had  left  home,  and  the  expec 
taUon  of  a  very  diflferait  sort  of  party  where  I  was 
going,  made  the  present  one  doiddy  pleasant  My 
spirits,  which  were  rather  low  when  I  went  in,  from 
that  constraint  I  was  prepared  for,  rose  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  fdeasantry  around  me,  and  the  perfect 
ease  in  which  I  found  mysdf  with  this  old  ofllocr, 
who  had  information,  wit,  sentiment,  everything  I 
▼altted  most,  and  erory  thing  I  least  expected  in  a 
society  selected  by  Delaserre.  It  was  late  beft>re 
we  pufted;  and  at  parting  I  received,  not  without 
pleasure,  an  invitation  Cpom  the  colonel  to  sup  with 
him  the  evening  after. 

*  The  company  at  his  house  I  Ibnnd  enlivened  by 
his  sister,  and  a  ftiend  of  hen,  a  widow,  who, 
though  not  a  perfect  beauty,  had  a  countenance 
that  impressed  one  much  more  in  her  favour  than 
mere  beauty  could.     When  silent,  there  was  a  oer- 
Csin  softness  in  it  infinitely  bewitching ;  and  when 
it  was  lighted  up  by  the  expression  which  her  con- 
versation gave,  it  was  equally  attractive.    We  Iwp- 
pened  to  be  placed  next  each  other.    Unused  as  I 
was  to  the  little  gallantries  of  ikshionable  life,  I 
rather  wished  than  hoped  to  make  myself  agreeidile 
to  her.    She  seemed,  however,  interested  in  my  at- 
tentions  and  conversation,  and  in  hers  I  found  my- 
self flattered  at  the  same  time  and  defigfated.    We 
played,  against  the  inclination  tji  this  lady  and  'me, 
and  we  won  ratfker  more  than  I  wished.     Had  I 
been  as  rich  as  Delaserre,  I  should  have  objected  to 
the  deepDen  of  the  stakes ;  but  we  were  the  only 
persons  of  the  company  that  seemed  uneasy  at  our 
success,  and  we  parted  with  the  most  cordial  good 
humour.    Madaww  de  Trenville,  (that  was  the  wi- 
dow's  name,)  smiting  to  the  colcmel,  asked  him  to 
take  his  revenge  at  her  bouse,  and  said,  vnih  an  air 
of  equal  modesty  and  frankness,  that  as  I  had  been 
the  partner  of  her  success,  she  hoped  for  the  honour 
of  my  company,  to  take  the  chance  of  dialing  a  less 
fevouraUe  fortune. 

'  At  first  my  wife  bad  expressed  her  satSsiketion 
at  my  finding  amusement  in  sodety,  to  relieve  the 
duty  of  attending  upcm  her.  But  when  my  aibsenoe 
grew  very  frequent,  as  indeed  I  was  almost  every 
day  at  Bfadame  de  T^ioiville's,  though  her  wordte 
continued  tiie  sam^  she  could  not  help  expressing 
by  her  countenance  her  dissatisfaction  at  my  ab- 
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lenoe.  I  perceived  thu  at  flnt  with  teiiiliiiMm 
only,  and  next  evening  excund  myself  ftom  keepiiig 
my  engagement  Bat  I  found  my  wife's  company 
not  what  it  used  to  be:  thoughtful,  but  aft»id  to 
trust  one  another  with  our  thoughts,  Emilia  showed 
her  uneasiness  in  h«r  looks,  and  I  covered  mine  but 
ill  with  an  assumed  gaiety  of  appearance. 

*  The  day  following,  Ddaserre  called,  and  saw 
Emilia  tox  the  first  time.  He  rallied  me  gently  for 
breaking  my  last  night's  appointment,  and  told  me 
of  another  which  he  had  made  for  me,  which  my 
wife  insisted  on  my  keying.  Her  cousin  i^vplauded 
her  conduct,  and  joked  on  the  good  government  of 
wives/  Before  I  went  out  in  the  evening,  I  came 
to  wish  Emilia  good  night.  I  thouf^t  I  perceived 
a  tear  on  her  cheek,  and  would  have  staid,  but  for 
the  shame  of  not  going.  The  company  perceived 
my  want  .of  gaiety,  and  Delaserre  was  merry  on  the 
occasion.  Even  my  frioid  the  colonel  threw  in  a 
little  raillery  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  *Twas 
the  first  time  I  felt  somewhat  awkward  at  bdng  the 
only  married  man  of  the  party. 

*  We  played  deeper,  and  sat  later  than  formerly; 
but  I  was  to  shew  myself  not  afraid  of  my  wife,  and 
objected  to  neither.  I  lost  considerably,  and  re. 
turned  home  mortified  and  chagrined.  I  saw  Emilia 
next  morning,  whose  spirits  were  not  high.  Me- 
thought  her  looks  rquroached  my  conduct,  and  I 
was  enough  in  the  wrong  to  be  angry  that  they  did 
so.  Delaserre  came  to  take  me  to  his  house  to 
dinner.  He  observed  as  we  went,  thi^  Emilia 
looked  ia  *  Going  to  the  country  will  establish 
her,*  said  I.  —  *  Do  you  leave  Paris?'  said  he.  — >*  In 
a  few  days,  — *  *  Had  I  such  motives  for  remaining  in 
it  as  you  have.'— 'What  motives?'  — "Kie attach- 
ment of  such  friends;  but  friendship  is  a  cold 
word:  the  attachment  of  such  a  woman  as  de 
Trenville.'—  I  knew  not  how  I  looked,  but  he  pressed 
the  subject  no  farther ;  periiaps  I  was  less  ofi^nded 
than  I  ought  to  have  been. 

*  We  went  to  that  lady's  house  after  dinner.  She 
was  dressed  most  elegantly,  and  looked  more  beau. 
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tiAil  than  ever  I  hod  teen  her.  The  petty  was  taote 
muneroiu  than  usual,  and  there  was  more  Vivacity 
in  it.  The  conversation  'turned  upon  my  intention 
of  leaving  Paris ;  the  ridicule  of  country  manners, 
of  country  opinions,  of  the :  insipidity  of  country  en- 
joyments, was  kept  up  with  infinite  spirit  by  Dela. 
serre,  and  most  of  the  younger  members  of  the  etrni. 
pany.  Madame  de  "[IhenviUe  did  not  join  in  their 
mirth,  and  sometimes  looked  at  me  as  if  the  siifaoeet 
was  too  serious  ftnr  her  to  be  merry  on.  I  was 
half  ashamed  and  half  .sorry  that  I  was  going  to  the 
country;  less  uneasy  than  vain  at  the  pielicrence 
tbat  was  shown  me. 

*  I  was  a  coward,  however,  in  the  wrong  as  well 
as'  in  the  right,  and  fdl  upon  an  expedient  to 
screoi  myself  firom  a  discovery  that  m^t  have 
saved  me.  I  contrived  to  decMve  my  wife,  and 
to  conceal  my  visits  to  Madame  de  Trenville's, 
under  the  pretence  of  some  perplexing  inddenCB 
that  had  arisen  in  the  management  of  those  affiurs 
with  which  I  was  intrusted.  Her  mind  was  too 
pure  for  suspicion  or  for  jealousy.  It  was  easy 
even  for  a  novice  in  &]sehood,  like  me,  to  deceive 
her.  But  i;  had  an  able  assistant  m  DeUuerre,  who 
now  resumed  the  ascoidancy  over  me  he  had  for- 
merly  possessed,  but  with  an  attraction  more  pow- 
erftil,  tfrom  the  in&tuated  attachment  which  my 
vanity  and  weakness,  as  much  as  her  art  and  b^u. 
ty,  had  made  me  conceive  tar  Madame  de  Tren- 
vUle. 

<  It  hai^>«ied,  that  just  at  this  time  a  'young 
man  arrived  ftom  our  province,  and  brought  letters 
for  Emilia  from  a  female  Mend  of  hers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Santonges.  He  had  been  bred  a 
miniature-painter,  and  came  to  town  tot  improve- 
ment in  his  art  Emilia,  who  doated  on  her  little 
boy,  proposed  to  him  to  draw  his  picture  in  the 
innocent  attitude  of  his  sleep.  The  young  painter 
was  pleased  with  the  idea,  provided  she  would  allow 
him  to  paint  the  child  in  her  arms.  TbiB  was  to  be 
concealed  from  zoe,  for  the  sake  of  surprising  me 
with  the  picture  when  it  should  be  finished.    That 
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the  miglit  have  a  better  opportunity  of  Wfcpttng 
this  littie  conoeBlment,  EndlU  wouU  often  hmt, 
with  tk  lort  of  aatiifiKtlon,  my  ei^agenieiiti  abroad, 
and  encourage  me  to  keep  them,  that  tlie  picCuie 
might  advance  in  my  abience. 

*  She  knew  not  what,  during  that  abWDoe^  waa 
my  employment  The  dave  of  vice  and  of  praftk. 
•ion,  I  wai  vicriating  my  fidth  to  her,  in  the  ansa 
of  the  moet  artftd  and  worthlem  of  women,  and 
hMing  the  fortune  that  thould  have  lupported  my 
child  and  hers,' to  a  let  of  cheats  and  villaiM. 
Such  was  the  snare  that  Ddasene  and  his  asioei* 
ate*  had  drawn  around  me.  It  waa  covered  with 
the  appearance  of  love  and  generority.  De  Tren- 
viUe  had  art  enough  to  make  me  beUeve,  that  Ae 
was  every  way  the  victim  of  her.jdfectlon  for  me. 
My  first  great  losses  i^  play  she  pietended  to  reim- 
burse fkom  her  own  psxvate  fixrtnne,  and  then  threw 
hersdf  upon  my  honour,  for  rdicf  tnm.  those  dia. 
tresses  into  which  I  had  Iwouglit  her.  After  having 
exhausted  all  the  money  I  possessed,  and  all  ay 
credit  could  command,  I  would  have  stopped  short 
of  ruin :  but  when  I  thought  of  returning  in  dia* 
grace  and  poverty  to  the  phMse  I  had  left  reelected 
and  happy,  I  had  not  resohition  enou^^  to  retraaL 
I  took  reAige  in  desperation,  mortgaged  the  remains 
of  my  estate  and  staked  the  produce  to  recover 
what  I  had  lost,  or  to  lose  mysd£  The  event  was 
such  as  mifl^  liave  been  oqpected. 

*  After  the  diiiy  horror  of  my  situation  had  left 
me  power  to  think,  I  hurried  to  Madame  de  Tren- 
ville's.  She  gave  me  such  a  reception  as  suited 
one  who  was  no  longer  .worth  the  deceiving.  Con- 
viction of  her  fidsehood,  and  of  that  ruin  to  which 
she  had  been  employed  to  lead  me,  flashed  upon  my 
mind.  I  left  her  w:^th  execrations,  which  she  re- 
ceived with  the  coolness  of  hardened  vice,  of  expe- 
rienoed  seduction.  I  rushed  from  her  house,  I 
knew  not  whither.  My  steps  involuntarily  led  me 
home:  At  my  own  door  I  stopped,  as  if  it  had 
been  death  to  enter.  When  I  had  shrunk  back 
some  paoes,  I  turned  agidni  twice  did  I  attempt 
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to  knock,  and  could  not ;  my  beazt  tbroMied  vltt 
unspeakably  horror,   and  my  knees   smote  each 
other.    It  was  night,  and  the  street  was  dark  and 
8ll6nt  around  me.    I  threw  myself  down  before  the 
door,  and  wished  some  mfllan*s  hand  to  ease  me  of 
life  and  thought  altogether.    At  last  the  lecoHee- 
ticm  of  Emilia,  and  of  my  iniSmt  boy,  crossed  my 
disordered  mind,  and  a  gush  of  tenderness  burst 
from  my  eyes.    I  rose,  and  knocked  at  the  doer. 
When  I  was  let  in,  I  went  up  softly  to  my  wife's 
diamber.    She  was  asleep  with,  a  ni^t.lamp  burn- 
ing by  her,  her  diUd  sleeping  on  her  bosom,  and  Its 
little  hand  grasphig  her  neck.    Think  what  Ilielt  as 
I  looked  f  She  smiled  through  her  sleep,  and  seemed 
to  dream  of  hafipiness.    My  toain  began  to  madden 
again ;  and  as  the  misery  to  which  she  must  wake 
crossed  my  iiaafl^tion,  the  htnrible  idea  rose  with* 
In  me,  — I  shudder  yet'  to  tell  it ! —to  murder  them 
as  they  lay,  and  next  myself !  —  I  stretched  my 
hand  to  my  wife's  throat!— The  infant  undasped 
its  little  fingers,  and  laid  hold  of  one  of  mine    The 
gentle  pressure  wrung  my  heart;  its  softness  re* 
turned ;  I  burst  into  tears ;  but  I  could  not  stay  to 
ten  her  of  our  ruin.    I  rushed  out  of  the  reom,  and 
gaining  an  obscure  hotel  in  a  ^Bstant  part  of  the- 
town,  wrote  a  few  distrscled  lines,  acquainting  her 
of  my  folly  and  my  crimes ;  that  I  meant  immedi. 
ately  to  leave  France,  and  not  return  till  my  penl. 
tence  should  w^  out  my  offbnces,  and  my  industry 
repair  that  ruin  in  which  I  had  inyolved  her.    I 
recommended  hex  and  my  chikl   to  my  mother's 
eare,  and  to  the  |ffotection  of  that  hearen  which 
she  had  never  ofitoded.     Having  sent  this,  I  left 
Paris  on  the  instant,  and  had  walked  several  miles 
from  town  before  it  was  light    At  sun.rise  a  stage 
coach  overtook  me.    *Twa8  gdng  on  the  road  to 
Brest.    I  entered  it  wUhout  arranging  any  ftiture 
plan,  and  sat  in  sullen  and  gloomy  silence  in  the 
Oomer  of  the  carriage.    That  day  and  nesct  night  I 
w'ent  on  mechanically,  with  several  other  passen. 
gen,  regardless  of  food,  and  incapirt>Ie  of  rest.    Bat 
the  second  day  I  found  my  strength  foil,  and  when 
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we  stopped  in  the  evening,  I  feU  down  in  a  Cunt  in 
the  passage  of  the  inn.  I  was  put  to  bed,  it  seems, 
and  lay  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  stupefaction  of 
a  low  fever. 

*  A  charitid>le  brother  of  that  ordo*  to  which  I 
now  belong,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  inn,  attend, 
ed  me  with  the  greatest  care  and  humanity;  toad 
when  I  bogan  to  recover,  the  good  old  man  mini, 
stered  to  my  soul,  as  be  had  done  to  my  body,  that 
Assistance  and  consolation  he  easily  discovered  \l  to 
need.  By  his  tender  assiduities,  I  was  now  so  tu 
recruited  as  to  be  able  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  at 
the  window  oi  a  little  parlour. .  As  I  sat  there  one 
morning,  the  same  stage  coach  in  which  I  arrived, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  when  I  saw  alight 
out  of  it  the  young  painter  who  had  i>een  reoom. 
mended  to  us  at  Paris.  The  sight  overpowered  my 
weakness,  and  I  fell  lifeless  Arom  my  seat  The  in- 
cident brought  several  people  into  the  room,  and 
amongst  others  the  young  man  himself.  When  they 
had  restored  me  tt>  sense,  I  had  recollection  enough 
to  desire  him  to  remain  with  me  alone.  It  was 
■some  time  before  he  recognised  me ;  when  he  did, 
with  horror  in  his  aspect,  after  much  hoitation, 
and  the  most  solemn  entreaty  from  me,  he  told  me 
the  dreadftil  sequel  of  my  misfortunes.  My  wife 
and  diild  were  no  m<H«.  Tlie  diock  which  my  letter 
gave,  the  state  of  weakness  she  was  then  in  had  not 
strength  to  support  "The  effects  were,  a  fever,  de. 
lirium,  and  death.  Her  infant  perished  with  her. 
In  the  interval  of  reason  preceding  her  death,  she 
called  him  to  her  bed  side ;  gave  him  the  picture  he 
had  drawn ;  and  with  her  last  breath  charged  him, 
if  ever  he  could  find  me  out,  to  deliver  that  and  her 
forgiveness  to  me.  He  put  it  into  my  hand.  I  know 
not  how  I  survived.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the 
outworn  state  in  which  my  disease  had  left  me.  My 
heart  was  too  weak  to  burst ;  and  there  was  a  sort 
of  play  on  my  mind  that  seemed  insensible  to  its 
calamities.  By  that  holy  man  who  had  once  ^before 
saved  me  trom  death,  I  was  placed  here,  whore, 
except  one  mdancholy  jow^^ey  to  that  spot  wh^^e 
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they  had  laid  my  Emilia  and  her  boy,  I  have  ever 
since  remained.  My  story  is  unknown,  and  they 
wonder  at  the  sevority  of  that  life  by  which  I  en. 
deavour.to  atone  for  my  offences.  — But  it  is  not 
by  sullbring  alone,  that  Hearen  is  raoond^d :  I  en.  ' 
deavour,  by  works  of  charity  and  beneficence,  to 
make  my  bdng  not  hateftil  in  its  sight  Blessed  be 
God:  I  have  attained  the  consolation  I  wished. 
Already  on  my  wasting  days  a  beam  oi  mercy  sheds 
its  celestial  light  The  visions  of  this  flinty  couch 
are  changed  to  mildness.  *Twas  but  last  night  my 
Emilia  beckoned  me  with  smiles ;  this  little  cherub 

was  with  her!' Hisvdoe  ceased;  he  looked  on 

the  picture,  then  towards  heaven ;  and  a  fldnt  glow 
crossed'' the  paleness  of  his  chedc  I  stood  awe- 
struck at  the  sight  The  beU  for  vespers  tolled  —  he 
todc  my  hand—  I  kissed  his,  and  my  tears  b^an  to 

drop  on  it *  My  son,*  said  he,  *  to  tetS&ogt  like  I ! 

yours  it  may  not  be  unpleasant  to  recal  my  story : 
—  if  the  world  allure  thee,  if  vioe  ensnare  with  its' 
pleasures,  or  abash  with  its  ridicule,  think  of  Father' 
Nicholas  -"•  be  virtuous  and  be  bai^y. '  ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 


n^HOUGH  the  world  is  but  little  concerned  to 
''-  know  in  what  situation  the  author  of  any  per. 
formance  that  is  ofibred  to  its  perusal  may  be,  yet  I 
believe  it  is  generally  solicitous  to  learn  some  dr. 
cumstances  relating  to  him:  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  ahrays  experienced  this  desire  in  myself;  and 
read  the  advertisement  at  the  b^kining,  and  the 
postscript  at  the  end,  of  a  book,  if  they  omtain  any 
information  of  that  sort,  with  a  kind  of  melancholy 
inquietude  about  the  ikte  of  him,  in  whose  com- 
pany,  as  it  were,  I  have  passed  some  harmless  houn, 
and  whose  sentiments  have  been  unbosomed  to  me 
with-the  openness  of  a  ftiend. 

The  life  cf  him  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  public  the  following 
tale,  though  suflSciently  chequered  with  vicissitude, 
has  been  spent  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  the  recital  of 
iriiSch.  could  but  little  excite  admiration,  or  gratiiy 
curiosity:  the  manner  of  his  procuring  the  story 
contdned  in  the  following  sheets,  is  all  he  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  relate. 

After  some  wanderings  at  that  time  of  life  which 
is  most  subject  to  wandering,  I  bad  found  an  oppoc 
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tunity  of  xerUting  the  icenM  of  my  eaxUer  attach-^ 
meoto,  and  returned  to  my  native  qwt,  with  that 
tender  emotion,  which  the  heart,  that  can  be  moved 
at  all,  will  naturally  fed  on  i^iproaching  it.  Hie 
remembrance  (tf  my  infimt  days,  lilce  the  ftncied  vl. 
bration  of  pleasant  aounds  in  the  ear,  was  stUl  alive 
in  my  mind ;  and  I  flew  to  find  out  the  mazlcs  by 
which  even  inanimate  things  were  to  be  known,  ai 
the  friends  of  my  youth,  not  forgotten,  thou^  long 
unseen,  nor  lessened  in  my  estimation  flrom  the  pride 
of  refinement,  nor  the  comparison  of  experience. 

Ini  the  shade  of  an  ancient  tree,  that  centered  a 
circle  of  elms,  at  the  end  of  the  village  where  I  was 
bom,  I  found  my  old  acquaintance  Jack  Ryland :  he 
was  gathering  moss  wilh  one  hand,  while  the  other 
held  a  ilannel  bag,  containing  euth-worms,  to  be 
used  as  bait  in  angling.  On  seeing  me,  Ryland 
dropped  his  moss  on  the  ground,  and  ran  with  all 
the  warmth  of  friendship,  to  embrace  me.  *  My 
dear  Tom,'  said  he,'  *  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you ! 
you  liave  travdled  no  doubt  a  woundy  long  way 
since  we  parted.  You  find  me  in  the  old  way  here. 
I  believe  they  have  but  a  sorry  notion  of  sport  in 
lUiy.  While  I  think  on*t,  look  on  thU  minnow }  I'U 
tie  hanged  if  the  sharpest-eyed  trout  in  the  xiv«r  can 
know  it  from  the  natural  —  It  was  but  yesterday 
now— -You  remember  the  cross-tree  pool,  justbdow 
the  parsonage — there  I  hooked  him,  pfaiyed  him  hal& 
an-hour  by  the  clock,  and  landed  him  at  last  as  fiur 
down  as  the  church-way  ford.  As  fior  his  nae  — 
Lord !  how  lAilacky  it  is  that  I  have  not  my  land- 
ing.net  here  !  for  now  I  recoltoct  that  I  marked  his 
length  on  the  outdde  of  the  pde ;  but  you  shall  see 
it  some  other  time* 

Let  not  my  reader  be  impatient  at  my  friend  Ry. 
land's  harangue  I  gave  it  him,  because  I  would 
have  diaracters  develope  themsdves.  To  throw, 
however,  some  fiurther  li^t  upon  Ryland's : 

He  was  first  cousin  toa  gentleman  who  possessed 
a  considerable  estate  in  our  eounty,  bom  to  no  for- 
tune, and  not  much  formed  by  nature  for  acquiring 
ones  he  found  pretty  early  that  he  should  never  be 
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rich,  butUutthemightpoMibljbeluqipyj  and  hip. 
I^ess  to  him  wm  obtained  without  efEbrt,  becatue 
it  was  4nwn  from  sourcei  which  it  required  httla 
exertion  to  supply :  trifles  were  the  boundaries  of 
his  desire,  and  tiieir  attainment  the  goal  of  his  ftU- 
dtjr.  A  certain  neatness  at  all  those  little  arts  in 
whidi  the  s<hi1  has,  no  share,  an  immoderate  lore  of 
sport,  and  a  still  more  immoderate  love  of  redting 
its  progress,  with  tl)e  addition  of  one  fiunilty  which 
has  some  small  connection  with  letters,  to  wit,  a  re- 
markable memory  for  ponies  and  pntgmas,  made  up 
his  character;  and  he  enjoyed  a  privilege  uncom- 
mon to  the  happy,  that  no  one  envied  the  means  by 
which  he  attained  what  every  one  pursues. 

I  interrupted  this  narrative  by  some  inquiries  about 
my  former  acqmdntance  in  the  village ;  for  Ryland 
was  the  recorder  of  the  place,  and  could  have  told 
the  names,  fionilies,  rdattons,  and  intermarriages  of 
the  parish,  with  much  more  accuracy  than  the  re- 
gister. 

*  Ahuduiday  !*  said  Jack,  *  there  have  been  many 
changes  among  us  since  you  left  this ;  hoe  has  died 
the  (dd  ganger  Wilson,  as  good  a  cricket-player  as 
ever  handled  a  bat;  Rookeatthe  Salutation  is  gone 
too;  an4  his  wife  haTleft  the  parish,  and  setded  in 
London,  where,  I  am  told,  she  keeps  a  gin-shop,  hi 
some  street  they  call  Southwark ;  and  the  poor  par- 
son,  whom  you  were  so  intimate  with,  the  worthy 
old  Annesley  — *  ]ffe  looked  piteoudy  towards  tiw 
church-yard,  and  a  tear  trickled  down  his  chedc. 
'  I  understand  you,*  said  I, '  the  good  man  is  dead  !* 
— '  Ah !  there  b  more  than  you  think  about  bis 
death,*  answered  Jack ;  *  he  died  of  a  brokoi  heart  !* 
I  could  make  no  reply  but  by  an  e}aculatidn,  and 
Ryland  accompanied  it  with  another  tear ;  for,  thou^ 
he  conunonly  looked  but  on  the  surfhce  of  things, 
yet  Ryland  had  a  heart  to  fM. 

'  In  the  middle  of  yon  dump  of  alders,*  said  he, 
*  you  may  remember  a  small  house,  that  wa«  once 
Ihrmer  Higgins*;  it  is  now  occupied  by  a  gentle- 
woman  of  the  name  of  Wistanly,  who  was  formeriy 
a  sort  of  servant-companion  to  Sir  Thomas  Sindall's 
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mother*,  the  widow  of  lir  l/VUliam ;  her  mittrtM* 
who  died  lome  years  i^,  left  her  an  annuity  and 
that  house  for  life,  where  she  has  liyed  ever  since* 
I  am  told  that  she  knows  more  of  Annedy's  afikin 
than  any  other  body ;  but  she  is  so  silent  and  shy, 
that  I  ocMild  never  get  a  word  from  her  on  the  sub- 
Ject;  she  is  reckoned  a  wonderAil  scholar  by  the 
fcdks  of  the  village ;  and  you,  who  are  a  man  of  read- 
ing,  might,  perhaps,  be.  a  greater  &vourite  with  her  $ 
if  you  choose  it,  I  shall  introduce  you  to  her  imme- 
diatdy.*  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  we  went  to  her 
house  together. 

We  found  her  sitting  in  a  little  parlour,  fitted  up 
in  a  taste  much  superior  to  what  might  have  been 
expected  ftom  the  appearance  of  the  house,  with 
some  shelves,  on  which  I  observed  several  of  the 
most  classical  English  and  French  authors.  She  rose 
to  recdve  us  with  something  in  her  manner  greatly 
above  her  seeming  rank :  Jack  introduced  me  as  an 
acquaintance  of  her  deceased  friend  Mr.  Annesly. 
'  liien,  sir,'  said  she,  *  you  knew  a  man  who  had  few 
fellows !'  lifting  her  eyes  gently  upwards.  The  ten- 
der solemnity  of  her  look  answered  the  very  move> 
ment  which  the  remembrance  had  awaked  in  my 
soul,  and  I  made  no  other  reply  than  by  a  tear.  She 
seemed  to  take  it  in  good  part,  and  we  met  on  that 
ground  like  old  ftiends,  who  had  much  to  ask,  and 
much  to  be  answered. 

When  we  were  going  away,  she  begged  to  have  a 
moment's  conversation  with  me  alone:  Rylandleft 
us  together. 

*  If  I  am  not  deceived,  sir,*  said  she,  '  in  the 
opinion  I  have  formed  of  you,  your  feelings  are  very 
different  from  those  of  Mr.  Ryland,  and  indeed  ot 
most  of  my  neighbours  in  the  village ;  you  seem  to 
have  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  fate  of  that 
worthiest  of  men,  Mr.  Annesly.  The  history  of 
that  life  of  purity  which  he  led,  of  that  calamity  by 
which  it  yns  shortened,  might  not  be  an  unpleasing, 
though  a  melancholy  recital  to  you;  but  in  this 
box,  which  stands  on  the  table  by  me,  is  contained 
a  series  qf  letters  and  piqters,  which,  if  you  will 
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Uke  the  trouble  of  reading  Oan,  win  Mve  ne  tb« 
task  of  recounting  hia  auflMngs.  *Toa  wiQ  find 
manj  panages  which  do  not  indeed  relate  to  it; 
but,  as  they  are  often  the  entertainment  of  my  lei- 
sure hours,  I  haw  marbed  the  most  intcrasting 
IMurts  on  the  maigin.  This  deposit,  sir,  though  its 
general  importance  be  small,  my  afEsction  fiv  my 
departed  llriend  makes  me  consider  as  a  compli. 
ment;  and  I  commit  it  to  yon,  as  toime  in  whose 
favour  I  hare  conceived  a  prepossession  from  that 
very  cause.  « 

llie  tetters  and  papers  were  the  \»i6»  of  what  I 
now  oftr  to  the  public.  Had  it  been  my  intention 
io  mtOse  a  Book,  I  might  have  publidied  them  en. 
tire;  and  1  aim  persuaded,  notwithstanding  Mrs. 
l^taniy^Temark,  that  no  part  «f  them  would  have 
been  found  more  fbrdgn  to  Che  general  drift  of  this 
volume  than  many  that  have  got  admittance  into  si. 
milar  collections :  but  I  have  diosen  rather  to  throw 
them  into  tiie  fbrm  of  a  nmative,  and  contented 
myMif  with  transeriMng  sodi  reflections  as  natu. 
rflly  arise  from  the  events,  nnd  such  sentaments  as 
tiie  dtuations  alone  appear  to  have  excited.  There 
ace  indeed  numy  soppletory  facts^  which  could  not 
have  been  found  in  tiiis  coUectton  of  Mrs.  Wiitanly 's  ; 
these  I  was  at  seme  pains  to  procure  throu^  other 
cfaannds:  how  I  was  enabled  to  pcodne  them  the 
Reader  may  concdve,  if  his  patience  can  hold  out 
to  the  end  of  the  story;  to  account  for  that  now, 
would  deUy  its  commencement,  and  anticipate  its 
condudon,  for  both  which  eftcts  this  introductory 
thttgUx  may  have  Already  been  sul^Ject  to  jcpre* 
hcnsion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

/«  tokidk  are  §ome  particulan  prevUmt  to   ike 
commencement  qfike  main  tktrif, 

RICHARD  AKNESLY  was  the  only  child  of  a 
wealthy  tradesman  in  London,  who,  from  the 
experience  of  that  profit  which  hia  biuineM  aflEbided 
himself,  .was  anxious  it  should  descoid  to  his  son. 
Unfortunately  the  young  man  had  acquired  a  oer« 
tain  train  of  ideas  which  were  totally  averse  to  that 
line  of  life  which  his  fitther  had  marked  out  for 
him.  Tliere  is  a  degree  of  soitiment,  which  in  the 
bosom  of  a  man  destined  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
world,  is  the  source  of  endless  disgust:  of  this 
,young  Annesly  was  unluckily  possessed ;  and  as  he 
foresaw,  or  thought  he  foresaw,  that  it  would  not 
only  endanger  his  success,  but  take  from  the  ex^oj- 
meat  of  prosperity,  su^wsing  it  attained,  he  de- 
clined following  that  road  which  his  father  had 
smoothed  for  his  progress,  and  at  the  risk  of  those 
temporal  advantages  which  the  old  gentleman's  dis- 
pleasure,  on  this  oocasicm,  might  deny  him,  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  and  retired  to  the 
country  on  cme  of  the  smallest  endowioents  she  has 
to  bestow. 

That  feeling  which  prevents  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  is  formed  for  the  support  of  poverty ;  the 
contentment  of  the  poor,  I  had  almost  said  their 
pride,' buoys  up  the  qurit  against  the  depressi<m  of 
adversity,  and  gives  to  our  very  wants  the  iqipear. 
ance  (tf  enjoyment 

Annesly  looked  aa  happiness  as  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  sequestered  life.  The  pomp  of  greatness, 
the  pleasures  of  the  affluent,  he  considered  only  at 
productive  oi  tuxbuloice,  disquiet,  and  remorse; 
and  thanked  Heaven  for  having  placed  him  in  his 
own  little  shed,  which,  in  his  opbiion,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  pure  and  lasting  felicity.  With  this  view 
of  things,  his  fiither's  ideas  did  by  no  means  coin- 
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cidei ;  hit  anger  against  fak  mm  oontbnied  till  hit 
death;  and  when  that  evoit  happened,  with  the  pr^ 
poeteroiu  xevoige  of  many  a  pannt,  he  oomigDed 
him  to  mitery,  as  he  thou^t,  because  he  would  not 
be  unhappy  in  that  way  which  he  liad  insisted  on 
his  following,  and  cut  him  off  Aram  the  inheritance 
of  his  Mrtb,  because  he  had  chosen  a  profession 
which  kept  him  in  porerty  without  it. 

Thou|^  Annesly  could  support  the  fear  of  poverty, 
he  could  not  eatOj  bear  the  thoughts  of  a  dying 
lather's  displeasure.  On  receiving  intdUgenoe  of 
his  being  in  a  dangerous  situation,  he  hasted  to 
London,  with  the  purpo^  of  wringing  from  him  his 
forgiveness  for  the  only  o£fence  with  which  his  son 
had  ever  been  chargeable ;  but  he  anivied  too  late: 
his  .fiither  had  breathed  bis  last  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  preceding  that  on  which  he  reached  tlie  moh 
tropolis,  and  his  house  was  already  in  the  possession 
of.  a  nephew,  to  whom  his  son  understood  he  had 
left  every  shilling  of  his  fortune.  This  man  had 
been  bred  a  haberdasher,  at  the  express  desire  of  dd 
Amiesly,  and  had  all  that  patient  dulness  which 
qualifies  for  getting  rich,  which,  theref<»e,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  unde,  was  the  most  estimable  of  all  qua* 
lities.  He  had  seldom  seen  Richard  Annesly  be. 
fore;  for  indeed  this  last  was  not  very  solicitous  of 
his  acquaintance ;  he  recollected  his  face,  however, 
and  desiring  him  to  sit  down,  informed  him  particu* 
larly  oC  the  settlement  which  his  relentless  fiither 
had  made.  '  It  was  unlucky,*  said  the  haberdasher* 
'  that  you  should  have  made  choice  of  such  a  inro* 
fession ;  but  a  parson,  of  all  trades  hi  the  world,  he 
could  never  oidure.  It  is  posriUe  you  may  be  low 
in  cash  at  this  time ;  if  you  want  a  small  matter  to 
bay  mournings  or  so,  I  shall  not  scruide  to  advance 
you  the  needAil ;  and  I  widi  you  would  take  them 
of  neighbour  Bulloek,  the  wooUen^lraper,  who  is  aa 
honest  a  man  as  any  of  the  trade,  and  would  not  inu 
pose  on  a  child.*'  Annesly*8  eyes  had  beat  hitherto 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  nor  was  there  wanting  a  tear 
in  each  for  his  unnatural  fiither:  he  turned  them  on 
this  couaiB  with  aa  contemptuous  a  look  as  his  na- 
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tun  allowed  them  to  tmaiae,  and  wdhid  out  of  tlM 
liottie  without  uttering  a  woid. 

He  waa  now  thrown  upon  th«  woiH  wKh  the  mb. 
tenoe  of  perpetual  poverty  for  Ma  Mieritanoe.  Ho 
found  faimadf  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  ftreet  in 
London,  rarrounded  by  the  buflfng  sons  of  industry, 
and  shrunk  \mck  at  the  sense  of  his  own  Insignill- 
canoe.  In  the  fiu»  of  those  he  met,  he  saw  no  afr. 
knowledgment  of  connection,  and  felt  himself,  Uke 
Cidn  after  his  brother's  murder,  an  unshdteied,  un- 
friended outcast  He  looked  back  to  his  lather's 
door;  but  his  spirit  was  too  mild  for  re[aoaGh-*-a 
tear  dropped  from  his  eye  as  he  looked! 

niere  was  in  London  one  person,  whose  gentle 
luiture  he  knew  would  fed  for  his  misftnrtunes ;  yet 
to  that  one,  of  aU  others,  his  pride  foitMde  hin  to 

TOiOlt* 

Harriet  1/inildns  was  the  daugfator  of  a  neigfahoiir 
of  his  Dither's,  who  had  for  some  time  giren  up  busi- 
ness, and  lived  on  the  interest  of  400QIL,  which  he 
had  saved  in  the  course  of  it;  From  this  dicum. 
stance,  his  acquaintance,  old  Annesly,  entertained 
no  very  high  o^ion  d  his  understanding ;  and  did 
not  cultivate  much  friendship  with  a  man  whom  he 
considered  as  a  drone  in  the  hive  of  sodety :  but  in 
this  opinion,  as  in  many  others,  his  son  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  diflfer  from  him ;  he  used  frequently  to 
ateal  into  l/VUklns*  house  of  an  evening,  to  eujoy  the 
conversation  of  one  who  had  passed  through  life  with 
observation,  and  had  known  the  labour  of  business, 
without  that  contraction  of  soul  which  it  often  oc 
casions.  Harriet  was  commonly  of  the  party,  listen- 
ing with  Annesly  to  her  father's  discoiurse,  and 
with  Annesly  offtring  her  remarks  on  it  She  waa 
not  handsome  enough  to  attract  notice;  but  her 
look  was  of  that  complacent  sort  which  gains  on  the 
beh<4der,  and  pleases  frtnn  the  acknowledgment 
that  it  is  beneath  admiration. 

Nor  was  her  mind  ill  suited  to  this  *  index  of  the 
BouL*  Without  that  brilliancy  which  ezdtes  the 
general  apphuse,  it  possessed  those  .inferior  sweet- 
nesses which  acquire  the  general  estee^n ;  sincere. 
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b«neirolent,  inoflbinTe,  and  uiMtMniiing.  Mbbody 
talked  of  the  sayings  of  Hiss  WilUns  j  but  every 
one  heard  her  with  pleasure,  and  her  smile  was  the 
signal  of  universal  comfdaoency. 

Annesly  ftnind  himself  insenaUy  attMhed  to  her 
by  a  diain,  which  had  been  imposed  without  art, 
and  sufibred  without  consciousness.  During  hii  ao> 
quaintanoe  with  Harriet,  he  had  oome  to  that  peripd 
of  Ufe  when  men  are  most  apt  to  be  impressed  with 
appearances;  in  fiict,  he  had  looked  on  many  « 
beauty  with  a  rqiture  which  he  thou|^t  sfaMere, 
tin  it  was  hiterrupted  by  the  refl«btion  that  she 
was  not  Harriet  Wilkins ;  there  was  a  oertatai  inde- 
finable attraction  which  linked  him  every  day  closer 
to  her,  and  artlessneas  of  manner  had  the  efltet, 
(which,  I  {oesume,  from  their  practice,  few  youQg 
ladies  believe  it  to  have,)  of  securing  the  conquest 
she  had  gained. 

From  the  wealth  which  old  Annesly  was  known 
to  possess,  his  son  was,  doubtless,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  world,  a  very  advantageous  match  for  Miss 
VTilkins ;  but  when  her  fiither  discovered  the  iroung 
man  to  tie  serious  in  his  attachment  to  her,  he  fre- 
queitly  took  occasion  to  suggest,  how  miequfl  the 
small  fortune  he  could  leave  his  daughter,  was  to  the 
expectations  oi  the  son  of  a  man  worth  SOfiOOL, 
and,  with  a  frankness  peculiar  to  himself,  gave  the 
father  to  understand,  that  his  son's  visits  were  rather 
more  frequent  than  was  contistent  with  that  track 
of  prudence  which  the  old  gentleman  would  proba- 
bly mark  out  for  him.  The  &ther,  however,  took 
little  notice  of  this  intelligenoe;  the  truth  was, 
that,  judging  by  himself,  he  gave  very  little  credit 
to  It;  because  it  came  from  one,  who,  aooiding  t^ 
his  conception  of  things,  should  of  all  others,  have 
concealed  it  flrom  his  knowledge. 

But  though  his  son  had  the  most  dnoere  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Wilkins,  his  present  cireumstancet 
rendered  it,  in  the  language  of  prudence,  impossible 
fi>r  them  to  marry.  They  contented  themselves, 
therefore,  with  the  assurance  of  each  other's  con- 
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ataaeft  "^^  waited  Ibr  lonie  ftromible  cfaaQge  of 
oondUiaa  which  might  allow  them  to  be  htippy. 
*  The  flnt  idea  v^ich  struck  Anneily'i  mind  cm  the 
diaappointmoit  he  suflbred  l&om  his  fkther's  settle^ 
ment,  was  the  effbct  it  would  have  on  his  situation 
with  regard  to  Harriet  There  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  bitter  in  the  lot  of  poverty,  than  the  distance 
tnm^loh  «» thrtfY*  ■  Tn«i^  (^nm  ^je  woman  hetoy^tj . 
I&at  pide  I  have  before  taken  notice  ul,'  wnUUl  iU 


every  other  circumstance  toids  to  his  siq>port,  serves 
but  to  wound  him  the  deeper  in  this.  That  feeling 
now  turned  Annesly's  feet  from  his  Harriet's  doorj 
yet  it  was  now  that  his  Harriet  seemed  the  more 
worthy  of  his  love,  in  proportion  as  his  circumstanoea 
rendered  it  hopeless.  A  train  oi  soft  reflections  at 
length  banished  this  nigged  guest  firom  his  heart  — 
*  'Tis  but  taking  a  last  fiuewell  V  said  he  to  himself, 
and  trode  back  the  steps  which  he  had  made. 

He  entered  the  room  where  Harriet  was  ntting 
by  her  Ihiher,  with  a  sort  of  diffidence  of  his  recep- 
tion  that  he  was  not  able  to  hide  j  but  Wilkins  weU 
corned  him  in  such  a  manner  as  soon  dissipated  the 
restraint  imder  which  the  thoughts  of  his  poverty 
had  laid  him.  '  This  visit,  my  dear  Annesly,'  said 
he,  ^flatters  me,  because  it  shows  you  leaning  on 
my  friendship.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  present 
situation,  and  I  know  the  efl^ct  which  prudent  men 
will  say  it  ought  to  have  oa  myself  j  that  I  diffbr 
fhun  them,  may  be  the  consequence  of  q^leen  per- 
hqis,  rather  than  generosity ;  for  I  have  been  at  war 
with  the  world  tnm  a  boy.  Come  hither,  Harriet ; 
this  is  Richard  Annesly :  his  father,  it  is  true,  has 
left  him  30,000;.  poorer  than  it  was  once  expected 
he  would ;  but  he  is  Bidurd  -Annesly  still !  you 
.  will  therefore  look  upon  him  as  you  did  before.  I 
am  not  stoic  enough  to  deny,  that  riches  afibrd  num- 
berless oomforts  and  conveniences  which  are  denied 
to  the  poor ;  but  that  riches  are  not  essential  to  hap- 
'  piness  I  know,  because  I  have  never  yet  fbund  my. 
I  self  unhappy ;  nor  shall  I  now  sleep  unsound,  from 
Ithe  consciousness  of  having  added  to  the  pressure  of 
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^affliokion,  or  wouoded  m^  afinerii,  because  Itattune 
had  already  'wouaded  it.* 

Liberal  minds  will  delii^t  in  extending  tbe  em. 
pine  xhT  ylrtue;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  happy  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  poflotde  for  an  attorney  to  be  honest, 
anda  tmdesroan  to  think  like  Wilklns. 


CHAPTER  II.  ■ 
More  introductory  matter. 

TX^ILKINS  having  thvB  overlooked  the  want  of 
^  '  fortune  in  his  young  friend,  the  loven  found 
but  little  hinderance  to  the  completion  of  their 
wishes:  Harriet  becamie  the  wife  (rf*  a  poor  mato, 
who  returned  the  obligation  he  owed  to  her  and  her 
fSsther's  geoieronty,  by  a  tenderness  and  aflbction 
rarely  found  in  wedlodc,  because  there  are  few  minds 
ftom  whom  ih  reason  they  can  be  expected. 

His  £ftther4n.law,  to  whom  indeed  the  sacrifice 
was  but  trifling,  could  not  resist  the  joint  request  of 
his  daughter  and  her  husband,  to  leave  the  town 
and  make  one  of  their  fiunily  in  the  country.  In 
flomewhat  less  than  a  year,  he  was  the  grandlktber 
of  a  boy,  and  nearly  at  the  same  <Kstance  of  time 
after,  of  a  girl,  both  of  whom,  in  his  opinion,  were 
cherubs ;  but  even  the  gos^  linmnd  than  owned 
they  had  never  seen  more  promiriag  children.  Tbe 
felicity  of  their  little  circle  was  now,  perhiqis,  as 
perfect  as  the  lot  of  humanity  admits;  nor  would 
it  have  been  easy  to  have  found  a  group,  whose 
minds  were  better  formed  to  deserve  or  attain  it. 
Health,  innocence,  and  good-humonr,  were  of  th^ 
household ;  and  numy  an  honest  neighbour,  who 
never  troubled  himself  to  account  for  It,  talked  of 
the  goodness  of  Annedy's  ale,  and  tbe  cheezfldness 
of  his  fire-side.  I  have  been  often  admitted  of  the 
party,  though  I  was  too  young  for  a  companion  to 
the  seniors,* and  too  old  for  a  pby-fdlow  to  the 
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ctaildm ;  but  no  tige,  and  often  Indeod  no  condi. 
tion,  excluded  flram  a  pei1id|ietioa  of  their  hapfii- 
neu ;  and  I  have  Men  little  BiUy,  befoce  he  could 
^eak  to  be  well  undentood,  lead  in  a  long-bearded 
beggar,  to  aing  hia  aong  in  hia  turn,  and  be  rewaid' 
ed  with  a  cup  of  that  excellent  liquor  I  mentioned. 

Their  felicity  wu  too  perfect  to  be  lasting :  — 
•uch  if  the  proverbial  opinion  of  nuwkind.  Tlie 
days  of  Joy,  however,  are  not  niore  winged  in  their 
courae  than  the  days  of  sorrow ;  but  we  count  not 
the  moments  of  their  duration  with  so  scrupulous  an 


Three  years  after  the  birth  of  her  first  daughter, 
Mrs.  Annesly  was  delivered  of  another ;  ^but  tlie 
birth  of  the  last  was  fatal  to  her  mother,  who  did 
m>t  many  days  survive  i^  Annesly*s  grief  on  this 
occasion  was  immoderate ;  nor  could  all  the  endea- 
vours of  his  £Uher.in.Iaw,  whose  mind  was  able  to 
pieserve  more  composure,  prevail  upon  him,  for 
some  days,  to  remember  the  common  offices  of  life, 
or  leave  the  room  in  which  his  Harriet  had  expired. 
Wilkins'  grief,  however,  though  of  a  more  dlent 
sort,  was  not  less  deiep  in  its  eflfects ;  and  when  the 
turbulence  of  the  other's  soxvew  had  yielded  to 
the  soothiugs  of  time,  the  old  man  cetataied  all  that 
tender  r?gret,  so  due  to  the  Ldeath  of  a  child,  an 
only  child,  whose  filial  duty  had  led  him  down  the 
dope  of  life  witbout  suftring  hini  to  perodve  the 
descent  The  hifimt  she  had  left  behind  her  was 
now  doubly  endeared  to  her  fkther  and  him,  from 
being  considered  as  the  last  memorial  of  its  dying 
mother ;  but  <if  this  melancholy  kind  of  comfort 
they  were  also*  deprived  hi  a  few  months  by  the 
•nuIUpox.  'Wilkins  seemed  by  this  second  blow  to 
be  loosened  firom  the  little  hold  he  had  struggled 
to  keep  of  .the  worid,  and  his  resignation  was  now 
bujlt  upon  the  hopes,  not  of  overcoming  his  afllie- 
tton,  but  of  eseafringftom  its  pressure.  The  serenity 
whidi  such  an  idea  confers,  possesses,  of  aU  others, 
the  greatest  dignity,  l)eoause  It  possesses,  of  all 
others,  the  best  assured  -confidence,  leaning  on  a 
basis  that  is  fixed  above  the  rotation  of  sublunary 
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things.  An  old  man,  who  has  lived  in  the  exerdse 
of  virtue,  looking  back,  without  a  blush,  on  the 
tenpr  of  his  past  days,  and  pinnting  to  that  better 
state  where  alone  he  can  be  perfectly  rewarded,  is 
a  figure  the  most  venerable  that  can  well  be  ima* 
gined :  such  did  "^Ikins  now  exhibit 

*  My  son,'  said  he  to  Annesly,  *  I  feel  that  I  shall 
not  be  with  you  long ;  yet  I  leave  not  the  world 
with  that  peevish  disgust  which  is  .sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  courage  that  overcomes  the  dread  of 
death:  I  lay  down  my  being  with  gratitude,  for 
having  so  long  possessed  it,  without  having  dis- 
graced it  by  any  great  vidation  of  the  laws  of  Him 
by  whom  it  vna  bestowed.  There  is  something  we 
cannot  he^;>  feeling,  on  the  fidl  of  those  hopes  we 
had  been  vainly  diligent  to  rear ;  I  had  looked  for- 
ward  to  some  happy  days,  amidst  a  race  of  my  Har- 
riet's and  yours :  but  to  the  good  there  can  be  no 
reasonsible  regret  firom  the  disappointment  of  such 
expectations,  because  the  fUturity  they  trust  in 
after  death  must  Cur  exceed  any  eqjoyment  which 
a  longer  life  here  could  have  afibrded.  It  is  other- 
wise with  the  prospect  of  duty  to  be  done ;  these 
two  little  ones  I  leave  to  your  tenderness  and  care ; 
you  will  value  life,  as  it  gives  you  an  opportunity 
of  forming  them  to  virtue.  — I^y  me  beside  my 
Harriet!' 

The  old  man's  prediction  was  but  too  well  veri- 
fied ;  he  did  not  long  survive  this  pathetic  declar- 
ation. His  son-in-law  was  now  exposed,  alone,  and 
unassisted,  to  the  cares  of  the  world,  increased  by 
the  charge  of  his  boy  and  girl  j  but  the  mind  will 
support  much,  when  called  into  exertion  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  things.  His  sorrow  yielded  by  degrees  to 
the  thoughts  of  that  active  duty  he  owed  his  chil- 
dren; in  time  his  fire-«de  was  again  cheered  by 
their  sports  around  it;  and,  though  he  sometimes 
looked  upon  them  with  a  tear  at  the  recollection  of 
the  past,  yet  would  he  as  often  wipe  it  from  his  eye, 
in  silent  gratitude  to  Heaven,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

7%e  openings  of  two  characters  utUk  whick    the 
reader  may  afterwards  be  better  acquainted, 

TTIS  aon  had  a  warmth  of  temper,  whidi  the  fiu 
^^  ther  often  obienred  with  mhigled  pleasure  and 
wgt^\  with  pleasure,  from  considering  the  g«ie> 
rotity  and  nobleness  of  sentiment  it  be^ioke ;  with 
regret,  from  a  foreboding  of  the  many  incoovoii. 
ences  to  which  its  youthfbl  possessor  might  naturally 
be  exposed. 

But  Harriet  was  soilness  itself.  The  spri^tH- 
ness  of  her  gayest  moments  would  be  checked  by 
the  recital  of  the  distress  of  a  feltow-creature,  and 
she  would  often  weep  all  night  from  some  tale 
which  her  maid  had  told  of  fictitious  disaster.*  Her 
brother  felt  the  representation  of  worth  ill.treated, 
or  yirtue  oppressed,  with  indignation  against  the 
oppressor,  and  wished  to  be  a  man,  that  he  might, 
like  Jack  the  giant-killer,  i^rd  on  his  sword  of 
sharpness,  and  revenge  the  wrongs  c^  the  sufferer ; 
while  his  sister  pressed  his  hand  in  hers,  and  trem- 
bled for  the  danger  to  which  she  imagined  him  ex- 
posed ;  nay,  she  has  been  afterwards  heard  to  cry 
out  in  her  sleep,  in  a  hurried  voice, '  You  shall  not 
go,  my  Billy ;  papa  and  I  will  die  if  you  do.* 

A  trifling  incident,  of  which  I  find  an  account  in 
one  of  their  father's  letters,  will  discriminate  their 
characters  better  than  a  train  of  the  mqst  laboured 
expression.  At  the  bottom  of  his  garden  ran  a  little 
rivulet,  which  was  there  dammed  up  to  ftimish 
water  for  a  mill  below.  On  the  bank  was  a  linnet's 
nest  which  Harriet  had  discovered  in  her  rambles, 
and  often  visited  with  uncommon  anxiety  for  the 
callow  brood  it  contained.  On^  day  her  brother 
and  she  were  at  play  on  the  green  at  a  little  dis. 
tance,  attended  by  a  servant  of  their  fiither's,  when  a 
favourite  terrier  of  Billy's  happoied  to  wander  among 
the  bushes  where  this  nest  was  sheltered :  Harriet, 
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•^  of  the  cowequenctt,  begged  the  lemnt  to 

SL  ^-  *°1  "^'P'*»«d  tl^e  dam,  but  was  prevented 
tad  hold  of  him  ^  the  neck,  and  snatched  hU  prey 

S^rSS^I***  *  '^^"^  ^»*^8  "I«°  »»*".  without 
r^rfing  the  entreaties  or  the  threat,  of  hi.  little 

^ter.    BiUy.  enraged  at  the  .ufffering.  of  hi.  fiu 

n  doiwi.  Witt  aU  it.  unfledged  inhabitant.,  to  the 
ground.  •  Cruel.  Billy  l'  cried  hi.  .irter,  while  Se 
te»«  ran  down  her  cheek..  He  turned  ndlenly 
ftomher,  and  walked  up  to  the  bouK;  while  ol 

?„!L^  ""?'l  •«»*'«><*.  gathered  up  the  IttS 
Ituttcrers,  and  having  ftatened  the  nest  a.  well  a. 
ahecould,  replaced  them »fely  within  It. 
When  Ae  nw  her  brother  again,  he  pouted,  and 

hi.  fiirour  by  kindne«.  but  he  reflwed  her  caiSS^ 
she  wught  out  the  dog  who  had  wflfered^TlSr 
Mnnet .  account,  and  .troking  him  on  the  head,  led 
him  with  some  cold  meat  from  her  own  hand- 
when  her  brother  «w  it.  he  caDed  him  away.  She 
looked  after  BiUy  tin  he  wa.  gone,  and  then  bant 
Into  tears. 

• 

Next  day  they  were  down  at  the  rivulet  again. 
Still  was  Harriet  endeavouring  to  be  lecoocUed; 
andatUlwa.  her  brother  avewe  to  a  reconciliation: 
he  Mt  biting  hi.  thumb,  and  looking  angrily  to  the 
spot  where  hi.  jfovourite  had  been  punidied. 

At  that.inrtant  the  linnet,  in  whow  cauK  the 
quarrel  had  b^;an,wa.  bringing  out  her  youngjingi 
to  their  firrt  imperfect  flight,  and  two  of  them,  un. 
fortunately  taking  »  wrong  direction,  llell  diort  into 
|he  middle  of  the  pool.  BiUy  .tarted  from  the 
ground,  and  without  conddexing  the  depth,  nuhed 
into  the  water,  where  he  wa.  over  bead  and  ean 
the  fecond  step  that  he  made.    Hi.  sister's  screanu 
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al«mv»«i  the  lenrant,  wbo  ran  to  his  ascirtance ;  but 
before  be  got  to  the  place,  the  boy  had  reached  • 
shallower  part  of  the  pool,  and,  though  itaggering 
from  his  first  {dunge,  had  saved  both  the  linneta» 
which  he  hdd  careftilly  above  the  water,  and  landed 
•afdy  on  the  opporite  bank.  He  returned  to  hit 
sister  by  a  ford  below,  and,  presenting  her  the  Uxds. 
flung  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and,  blubbeiin^ 
asked  her,  if  she  would  now  forgive  his  iinkindness. 

Such  were  the  minds  which  Annesly's  tuiUoa 
was  to  form.  To  repress  the  'warmth  of  temerity, 
without  extinguishing  the  generous  princq;»les'ftom 
which  it  arose,  and  to  give  firmness  to  sensiUlity 
where  it  bordered  on  weakness,  without  searing  itt 
feelings  where  they  led  to  virtue,  was  the  task  he 
had  marked  out  for  his  industry  to  accomplish. 
He  owned  that  his  plan  was  frequently  interrupted 
on  both  sides  by  the  tenderness  of  paternal  afltec> 
tion;  but  he  accustomed  himself  to  remember, 
that,  for  his  children  he  was  accountable  to  God 
and  their  country.  Nor  was  the  situation  I  have 
described  without  difficulties,  from  the  delicacy  of 
preventing  inclinations  in  the  extreme,  which  were 
laudable  in  degree ;  *  but  here  also,'  said  Annesly, 
*  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  evil  is  so  pernicious 
as  that  which  grows  in  the  soil  flrom  which  good 
should  have  sprung.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A  verjf  britfacanmt  of  their  edueatkm. 

ANNESLT  was  not  only  the  superintendant  of 
his  children's  manners,  but  tiieir  master  in  the 
several  branches  of  education.  Reading,  writing,' 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  geo- 
graphy, with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French 
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and.Italiui  bulkguages,  they  learned  together;  and 
iNiiile  KBy  wu  employed  with  his  ihther  in  reading 
Latin  and  Greek,  his  sister  received  instruction  in 
the  female  accompHshmentB,  from  a  better  sort  of 
servant  jfrhom  Annedy  kept  for  that  purpose, 
whose  statitm  had  <mce  been  superior  to  servi- 
tude,  and  whom  he  still  treated  more  as  a  com* 
puiion  than  a  domestic.  This  instructress  indeed 
die  lost  when  about  ten  years  old;  but  the  want 
was  more  than  supplied  by  the  assistance  of  an- 
other, to  wit,  Mrs.  Wistanley,  who  devoted  many  of 
her  leisure  hours  to  the  daughter  of  Annedy,  whom 
she  had  then  got  acquainted  with,  and  whom  reci- 
procal worth  had  attadied  to  her  with  the  dncerest 
fHendship  and  regard.  The  dancing-master  of  a 
neighbouring  town  pidd  them  a  weddy  visit  for 
thtir  instrtiction  in  the  science  he  prcrfbssed;  at 
which  time  also  were  held  th^  fSJonily  concerts, 
where  Annesly,  who  was  esteemed  in  his  youth  a 
flrsC-rate  player  on  the  violin,  used  to  preside. 
Billy  was  an  excellent  second ;  Mrs.  Wistanley,  or 
her  pupil,  undertook  for  the  harpsicord,  and  the 
dandng-master  jdayed  bass  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  was  not  a  very  capital  performer,  but  he  was 
always  very  willing ;  and  found  as  mufeh  pteasure 
in  his  own  performance  as  the  best  of  them.  Jack 
Ryland,  too,  would  sometimes  join  in  a  catdi, 
though  indeed  he  had  but  two,  Ckriit  ChnrcMettit 
and  Jade,  ihcm*rt  a  toper;  axA  Annesty* alleged 
that  he  .was  <rffcen  out  in  the  last,  but  Jack  would 
never  allow  it 

Besides  these,  there  were  certain  evenings  api»t>- 
priated  to  exercises  of  the  mind.  *  It  is  notenough** 
•aid  Annesly,  *  to  put  weapons  bito  those  hands 
which  never  have  be^  taught  the  use  of  them ; 
the  reading  we  recommend  to  youth  will  store  their 
minds  with  hitelligenoe,  if  they  attend  to  it  pro- 
perly ;  but  to  go  a  little  (fiurther,  we  nmst  accus- 
tom fhem  to  qvlsLlIt  we  must'  teaoh  them  the  art 
of  compaxiog  the  ideis  with  whidi  it  has  fimlahed 
them.'  In  this  vfew  it  was  the  pnctice,  at  tiiose 
stated  times  I  have  ine&tioiwd,<i»r  BlUy,  or  his  sis. 
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ter,  to  fMd  a  idect  paMage  of  Mine  fliiiiril  author, 
on  whoM  rdatioDs  they  delirttvd  opinionc,  or  on 
wfaoie  lentiiiienti  they  olftrad  a  commait  Never 
was  Men  more  Mtlnflictlon  on  a  oountcnaaoe  than 
UMd  to  enU^ten  their  fkther't  at  the  ddiverj  of 
thoM  obMnratioDf  which  hii  little  philosophers  were 
accustomed  to  make :  indeed,  there  oould  scaroely, 
eren  to  a  stranger,  be  a  more  pleasing  exhibttion ; 
their  very  erron  were  delightful,  becauM  they 
were  the  erron  of  benevolence,  generosity,  and 
▼irtue* 

As  punishments  are  necessary  in  all   societies^ 
Annesly  was  obliged  to  invent  some  tot  the  regula. 
tion  of  his :  they  consisted  only  of  certain-  modiflca* 
lions  of  dligrBoe.    One  of  them  I  shall  mention, 
beca^M  it  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  practice  of 
most  of  our  schools :  while  there,  ofibnces  are  pu- 
nished by  doubling  the  task  of  the  scholar ;  with 
Annesly,  the  getting  of  a  lesMn,  or  performhig  of 
an  ^Lordse,  was  a  privilege  of  which  a  CnrfieiturB 
was  incurred  by  misbehaviour;  to  teadi  his  chiU 
dren,  that  he  oftred  them  instructions  as  a  fkvour, 
instead  of  pressing  it  as  a  hardship.    BUly  had  a 
small  part  of  his  Cither's  garden  allotted  him  finr 
his  peculiar  property,  in  which  he  wrought  himself 
being  ftumished  with  no  other  asristanoe  ikom  the 
gardener  than  directions  how  to  manage  it,  and 
parcels  of  the  Mods  which  they  enabled  him   to 
sow.    When  he*  had  brought  thcM  to  nutuzity,  his 
fhther  ptirehased  the  produce :  Billy,  with  part  of 
the  purchaM-money,  was  to  lay  in  the  stores  ne- 
oeiaary  for  his  fliture  industiy,  and  the  overplus  he 
bad  the  liberty  of  bestowing  on  charitable  uses  In 
the  village.    The  same  institution  prevailed  as  to 
his  sister's  needle-work  or  embroidery.    VFor  it  It 
neoessary,*  said  Annedy,  *,to  give  an  idea  of  pro- 
perty, but  let  it  not  be  separated  fkom  the  idea  of 
bcnefloenoe.* 

.  Sometimes  when  Umm  sums  were  traced  to  their 
disbursements,  it  was  found  that  Harriet's  money 
did  not  always  teach  the  village»but  was  intercept* 
ed  tiytbe  piteoiis  recital  of  a  wandering  boggat  by 
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themiyi  Mdlbat  BUlyiued  to  anprapriate  ptitof 
hif  to  puipons  not  purely  eteemocyiury  j  -as,  when 
he  oaoe  pvrtod  with  twcthiidt  of  his  revenue,  to 
fewwd  a  little  boj  for  beating  a  Ug  one,  who  had 
UUed  hit  tame  «panow;  or,  another  time,  when  he 
went  Uie  blameMMe  length  of  comlbrtiQg  with  a 
AiUing  a  lad  who  had  been  docked  in  a  hone- 
pond  for  fobbing  the  <Mnchaid  of  a  miier.    It  waa 
chief  7  in  this  manner  of  instilling  sentiments  (as  in 
the  case  ef  the  charitahle  establishment  I  haTe 
mentioned)  hyleiiding  insens&Iy  to  the  practice  of 
virtue  rather  than  by  downdgfat  precept,  that  An- 
Msly  pfooeeded  with  his  children^  liar  it  was  his 
maxim,  that  the  heart  must  fed  as  well  as  the 
Judgment  be  convinced,  before  the  principles  we 
Ibean  to  ieachoan  be  of  habitual  service ;  and  that 
the  mind  wiU  always  be  more  strongly  impressed 
with  ideas  which  it  is  led  to  form  of  itself,  than 
with  those  which   it  pasavely  recdlves  from  an. 
other.  —  "When,  at  any  time,  he  delivered  instruc- 
tioDs,  they  were  always  clothed  in  the  gaxb  rather 
of  advices  from  a  ftioid,  than  lectures  from  a  ft> 
ther;  and  were  listened  to  with  the  warmth  of 
ftiendship,  as  well  aa  the  humility  of  veneration. 
It  is  in  truth  somewhat  surpridng,  how  little  inti. 
macy  subsists  between  paroits  and  their  children, 
especially  of  our  sex ;  a  circumstance  which  must 
operate,  in  conjunction  with  their  natural  partiality, 
to  keep  the  fonner  in  ignotanoe  of  the  genius  and 
disposition  of  the  hittoc 

Besides  aU  this,  his  children  had  the  general  ad- 
vantages  ef  a  fiither*s  example:  they  saw  the  vir. 
toes  he  inculcated,  attended  by  all  the  oonsequenoet 
hi  hiaasdf  vHiich  he  had  pron^sed-themasthdrre- 
WGBid:  piety  in  him  was  gpcompensed  by  peace  of 
mind,  benevolence  by  self  satiifartion,  and  integrity 
Iff  the  Ueastngs  of  a  good  ooBsdence.- 

But  the  time  at  last  arrived,  when  his  son  was  to 
leave  these  instructions,  and  that  example,  for  the 
walks  of  more  publie  life :  as  he  was  intended,  or, 
Wfon  pgoperly  speaking,  seoned  to  have,  an  indin. 
Mtao,  iMT  a  learned  piofession.  his  fiither  sent  hhn 
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'in  his  twentieth  year,  to  receive  the  ftriahlngs  of 
education  neoeflsary  for  that  porpofle,  at  one  of  Ae 
unirenitia.  Yet  he  had  not,  I  have  heaid  him 
My,  the  moft  ftvourable  opinion  of  the  genenl 
course  of  educati<m  there;  bat  he  knew  tliat  a 
young  man  might  thtee  hare  an  opportui^  (rf  ac- 
quiring much  knowledge,  if  he  were  indteed  to  it ; 
and  that  good  prindples  mig^t  pretenre  him  unoor* 
rupted,  even  amidst  the  dangers  of  sunoumdlng  dis- 
flipation :  besides,  he  had  an  additional  inducement 
to  this  plan,  from  the  repeated  request  of  a  diabmt 
rdation,  who  filled  an  office  of  some  oOBSequence 
at  Oxford,  and  had  exinessed  a  very  eameat  desire 
to  have  Ms  young  kinsman  sent  thither,  and  placed 
under  his  own  immediate  inspection. 

B^bre  he  set  out  for  that  place,  Amiedy,  though 
he  had  a  suffident  confidence  in  his  son,  yet  thought 
it  not  improper  to  mark  out  to  him  someef  those 
errors  to  v^ich  the  unexperieaoed  are  MiMe:  he 
was  not  wont,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  prett 
instruction  upon  his  children ;  but  the  young  man 
himself  seemed  to  expect  it,  with  the  solicitude  of 
one  who  ventured,  not  withottt  anxiety,  to  leave 
that  road,  where  the  hand  of  a  parent  and  fiiend 
had  hitherto  guided  him  in  happiness  and  safMy. 
The  substance  of  what  he  delivered  to  his  son  and 
daughter,  (for  ,she  too  was  an  au^tor  of  bis  dis- 
courses,) I  have  endeavoured  to  oo&ect  from  some 
of  the  papers  of  Mrs.  V^lttanly  put  Into  my  hands ; 
and  to  arrange,  as  far  as  it  seemed  anangeaMe,  in 
the  two  fddlowing  chiqiters. 

It  will  not,  however,  after  all,  have  a  pecfocOy 
connected  appearance ;  because,  I  imagine,  it  was 
delivered  at  diflbrent  times,  as  occasion  invited,  «r 
leisure  allowed  him ;  but  its  tendency  appeared  t» 
be  such,  that,  even  mider  these  ^Baadvantages,  I 
could  not  fort)ear  inserting  it 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Paternal  instructions.  ^  Of  suspicion  and  confi- 
dence. —  Ridicule. — Religion.  —  True  pleasure — 
Caution  to  the/air  sex. 


y*  \7'0U  are  now  leaving  us,  my  son,'  said  Annealy, 
A  « to  make  your  entrance  into  the  world ;  for 
though  from  the  pale  of  a  coUege,  the  bustle  of 
ambition,  the  plodding  of  business,  and  the  tinsel  of 
gaiety,  are  supposed  to  be  excluded;  yet  as  it  is 
the  place  where  the  persons  that  are  to  perform  in 
those  several  characters  often  put  on  the  dresses  of 
each,  there  will  not  be  wanting,  even  there,  those 
qualities  that  distinguish  in  aU.  I  will  not  shock 
your  imagination  with  the  picture  which  some  men 
retired  from  its  influence,  have  drawn  of  the  world ; 
nor  warn  you  against  enormities,  into  which  I 
should  equaUy  aflftont  your  understanding  and  your 
ffecUngs  did  I  suppose  you  capable  of  fhlling.  Nei- 
ther would  I  arm  you  with  that  suspicious  caution, 
which  young  men  are  sometimes  advised  to  put  on : 
they  who  always  suspect  will  often  be  mistaken,  \ 
and  never  6e  happy.  "Jfet  there  is  a  wide  distinc-  \ 
tion  between  the  confidence  which  becomes  a  man,  \ 
and  the  simplicity  that  disgraces  tfTB«il:-he  who 
never  trusts  is  a  niggard  of  his  soul,  who  starves 
himself,  and  by  whom  no  other  is  enriched ;  but  he 
who  gives  every  one  his  c(mfidence,  and  every  one 
his  praise,  squanders  the  ftmd  that  should  serve  for 
the  encouragement  of  int^rity,  and  the  reward  of 
excellence. 

<  In  the  circles  of  the  world  your  notice  may  be 
frequently  attracted  by  objects  glaring,  not  useAil ; 
and  your  attachment  won  to  characters,  whose  sur. 
'  faces  are  showy,  without  intrinsic  value :  in  such 
circumstances,  be  careful  not  always  to  impute 
knowledge  to  the  appeaiance  of.acutenes8,or  give 
credit  to  opinions  according  to  the  confidence  with 
which  they  are  urged.    In  the-  more  important  arti- 

K 
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de«  of  belief  or  conviction,  let  not  the  flow  of  ridi- 
cale  be  mistaken  fbr  the  force  of  argument    No. 
thing  i«  to  easy  a»  to  extAXe  a  laug^,  at  that  time  of 
life,  when  seriousness  is  held  to  be  an  incapadtj 
of  enjoying  it ;  and  no  wit  so  flitile,  or  so  danger- 
ous, as  that  which  is  drawn  firom  the  penrcrted 
attitudes  of  what  is  in  itself  momentous.    There 
are  in  most  societies  a  set  of  self-important  young 
men,  who  borrow  consequence  from  singularity,  and 
take  precedency  in  wisdom  from  the  unfeeUng  use 
of  the  ludicrous :  t^is  is  at  best  a  shallow  quality^ 
In  objects  of  eternal  moment,  it  is  poisonous  to  so- 
ciety.   I  will  not  now,  nor  could  you  then,  stand 
forth  armed  at  all  points  to  repel  the  attacks  which 
they  make  on  the  great  principles  of  your  belief; 
but  let  one  suggestion  sufBce,  exclnrive  of  all  in- 
ternal evidence,  or'«ctrinsic  proof  of  revelatiim. 
He  that  would  undermine  those  foundations  uprai 
which  the  febric  of  our  frtture  hope  is  reared,  seAs 
to  beat  down  that  column  which  supports  the  fke- 
bleness  of  humanity : —let  him  but  think  a  moment, 
and  his  heart  will  arrest  the  cruelty  of  his  pur- 
pose i  —would  he  pluck  its  little  treasure  from  the 
bosom  of  poverty;  would  he  wrest  its  crutch  from 
the  hand  of  age,  and  remove  from  the  eye  of  aiSic- 
tion  the  only  solace  of  its  woe  ?   The  way  we  tread 
is  rugged  at  best ;  we  tread  lt«  however,  lighter,  by 
the  prospect  of  that  better  country  to  which  we 
trust  it  will  lead ;  tell  us  not  that  it  will  end  in 
the  gulf  of  eternal  dissolution,  or  break  off  in  some 
wild,  which  Ikncy  may  fill  up  as  she  pleases,  bat 
reason  is  unable  to  delineate;   quench  not  th«t*' 
beam,  whidi,  amidst  the  night  of  this  evil  world, 
has  cheered  the  despondency  of  ill-requited  worth, 
and  illumined  the  darkness  of  suffering  virtue. 

*  The  two  great  movements  of  the  soul,  which 
the  moulder  of  our  frames  has  placed  in  them  for 
the  incitement  of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of  vice, 
are  the  desire  of  honour  and  the  fear  of  shame : 
but  the  perversion  of  these  qualities,  which  the  re* 
finement  of  society  ia  peculiarly  unhappy  in  making, 
has  drawn  their  influence  from  (he  standard  of 
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morality,  to  the  boimen  of  iti  opposite;  into  the 
lint  step  on  which  a  young  man  yentuies,  in  thoie 
paths  which  the  cautions  of  wisdom  hare  warned 
him  to  ayold,  he  is  commonly  pushed  by  the  fear  of 
that  ridicule  which  he  has  seen  levelled  at  simpli. 
city,  and  the  desire  of  that  applause  which  the  spi- 
rit (rf'the  profligate  has  enaUed  him  to  acquire. 
'  *  Pleasure  is  indeed  subservient  to  virtue.    When 
the  first  is  pursued  without  those  restraints  which 
the  last  would  impose,  every  infringement  we  make 
on  them,  lessens  the  enjoyment  we  mean  to  attain ; 
and  nature  is  thus  wise  in  our  constructifm,  that, 
when  we  would  be  blessed  beyond  the  pale  of  rea- 
son, we  are  Messed  imperfectly.    It  is  not  by  the 
roar  of  riot,  or  the  shout  of  the  bacdumal,  that  we 
are  to  measure  the  degree  of  pleasure  which  he 
feels;  the  grossness  of  the  sense  he  gratifies  i» 
equally  unsusceptible  of  the  enjoyment,   as   it  is 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason ;  and,  obdurated  by  the 
x«petition  of  debauch,  is  incapable  of  that  delight 
which  the  finer  sensations  produce,  which  thrills 
in  the  bosom  of  delicacy  and  virtue. 
~  "*  libertines  have   said,   my  Harriet,  that  the 
smiles  of  your  sex  attend  them ;  and  that  the  pride 
of  conquest,  where  conquest  is  difilicult,  overcomes 
the  fear  of  disgrace  and  defeat     I  hope  there  is 
less  truth  in  this  remark  than  is  generally  ima- 
g^ed ;  let  it  be  fuy  Harriet's  belief  that  it  cannot 
be  true,  for  the  honour  of  her  sex :  let  it  be  her 
care  that,  for  her  own  honour,  it  may  be  false  as  to 
her.    Look  on  these  men,  my  chiU,  even  in  their 
gayest  and  most  alluring  ffob,  as  creatures  danger, 
ous  to  the  peace,  and  destructive  of  the  welfare,  of 
society ;  look  on  them  as  you  would  on  a  beautiftri 
serpent,  whose  mischief  we  may  not  forget  while 
we  admire  the  beauties  of  its  skin.    I  marvel  in. 
deed  how  the  pride  at  the  foir  can  allow  them  to 
show  a  partiality  to  him  who  regards  them  as  be. 
ings  merely  subservient  to  his  pleasure,  in  whose 
opinion  they  have  lost  all  that  dignity  which  ex. 
cites  reverence,  and  that  excellence  which  creates 
esteem. 
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'  Be  acciiitomed,  my  love,  to  think  re^pectflilly 
of  yourself;  it  is  the  error  of  the  gay  world  to 
place  your  sex  in  a  station  somewhat  unworthy  of 
a  reasonable  creature ;  and  the  individuals  of  ours, 
who  address  themselves  to  you,  think  it  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  their  discourse,  that  it  should  want 
every  solid  property  with  which  sense  and  under- 
standing would  invest  it.  The  character  of  a  fe- 
anale  pedant  is  undoubtedly  disgusting;  but  it  ia 
much  less  common  than  that  of  a  trifling  or  an  ig- 
norant  woman :  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is,  in 
this  respect,  advantageous,  that  each  has  a  desire 
to  please,  mingled  with  a  certain  deference  for  the 
other ;  let  not  this  purpose  be  lost  on  one  side,  by 
its  being  supposed,  that,  to  please  yours,  we  must 
speak  'something,  in  which  fashion  has  sanctified 
folly,  and  ease  lent  her  garb  to  insignificance.  In 
general  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  though 
life  has  its  venial  trifles,  yet  they  cease  to  be  inno. 
coit  Vben  they  encroach  upon  its  important  con- 

l^ems;  the  mind  that  is  often  employed  about  little 
things,  will  be  rendered  unfit  for  any  serious  exer- 
tion; and,  though  temporary  relaxations  may  re- 

.  cruit  its  strength,  habitual  vacancy  will  destroy  it    . 


CHAl»TER  VI. 


In  continuation.  ~-~  Of  knowledge.  •-•  Knowledge  qf 
the  world.  —  Poliieness.  —  Honour.  —  Another  rule 
of  action  suggetted. 

AS  the  mind  may  be  weakened  by  the  pursuit  of 
(  trivial  matters,  so  its  strength  may  be  misled 
in  deeper  investigations. 

*  It  is  a  capital  error  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
to  suppose  Uiat  we  are  never  to  believe  what  we 
cannot  account  for.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  attempt  to  understand  every  thing :  but 
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to  own  in  some  instances  our  limited  knowledge,  it 
a  piece  of  modesty  in  which  lies  the  truest  wis- 
dom. 

*  Let  it  be  our  care  that  our  effort  in  its  tendency 
is  nse/Ul,  and  our  effort  need  not  be  repressed; 
for  be  that  attempts  the  impossible,  will  often 
achieve  the  extremely  difficult ;  but  the  pride  of 
knowledge  often  labours  to  gain,  what  if  gained 
would  be  useless,  and  wastes  exertion  upon  objects 
that  have  been  left  unattained  from  their  futility. 
Men  possessed  of  this  desire,  you  may  perhaps  find, 
my  son,  in  that  seat  of  science  whither  you  are  go- 
ing: but  remember,  that  what  claims  our  wonder 
does  not  always  merit  our  regard ;  and  in  kn'ow- 
ledge  and  philosoi^y  be  carefUl  /to  distinguish,  that 
the  purpose  of  research  should  ever  be  fixed  on 
making  8iny>le  what  is  abstruse,  not  abstruse  what 
is  simple ;  and  that  difficulty  in  acquisition  will  no 
'more  sanctify  its  inexpediency,  than  the  art  of 
tumblers,  who  have  learned  to  stand  on  their  heads, 
will  prove  that  to  be  the  proper  posture  ibr  man. 

*  There  is  a  pedantry  in  being  master  of  panu 
doxes  contrary  to  the  common  opinions  of  man- 
kind, which  is  equally  disgusting  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  learned.-  The  peasant  who  enjoys  the 
beauty  of  the  tulip,  ia  equally  delighted  with  the 
philosopher,  though  he  knows  not  the  powers  of 
the  rays  from  which  its  colours  are  derived ;  and 
the  boy  who  strikes  a  ball  with  his  jacket,  is  as  oer- 
tain  whither  it  will  be  driven  by  the  blow,  as  if  he 
were  perfectly  conversant  in  the  dispute  about  matter 
and  motion.  Vanity  of  our  knowledge  is  generally 
found  in  the  first  stages  jjf  its  acquirement,  because 
we  are  then  looking  back  to  that  rank  we  have  leftj 
of  such  as  know  nothing  at  alL  Greater  advances 
cure  us  of  this,  by  pointing  our  view  to  those  above 
us ;  and  when  we  reach  the  sammit,,  we  b^n  to 
discover,  that  human  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  as 
not  to  warrant  any  vanity  upon  it.  In  particular- 
arts,  beware  of  that  aff^tation  of  speaking  techni. 
eally,  by  which  ignoi^ce  is  oRjea  disguised  and 
knowledge  disgraced.     They  who  are  really  skilfUl 
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in  the  prindples  of  icience,  will  aoquire  the  Tene. 
ration  only  of  shallow  mindg  by  talking  scioitifl. 
cally  ;  for  to  simplify  eKpression,  is  always  the  eflfect 
of  the  deepest  knowledge,  and  the  clearest  discern- 
ment On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  many  who 
possess  taste,  though  they  have  not  attained  dUU ; 
who,  if  they  will  be  contented  with  the  expresdon 
of  their  own  fieelings,  without  labouring  to  keep  up 
the  boihrowed  phrase  of  erudition,  will  have  their 
opinions  respected  by  all  whose  sufihages  are  wor- 
thy of  bong  gained.  The  music,  the  painting,  the 
poetry  of  the  passions,  is  the  property  of  every  one 
who  has  a  heart  to  be  moved ;  and  though  there 
may  be  particular  modes  of  ezcdlenoe,  which  na- 
tional or  temportu7  fashions  create,  yet  that  stand- 
ard will  ever  remain  which  alone  is  common  to 
aU. 

*  The  ostentation  of  learning  is  indeed  alwaya 
di^:u8ting  in  the  interoouxse  of  society;  for  even 
the  benefit  of  instruction  reodved,  cannot  allay  the 
consciousness  of  inferiority,  and  remarkable  parts 
more  frequently  attract  admiration  than  procure 
esteem.  To  bring  forth  knowledge  agreeably,  as 
well  as  useflilly,  is  perhaps  very  diflScult  fbr  those 
who  have  attained  it  in  the  secluded  walks  of  study 
and  qpeculation,  and  is  an  art  seldom  found  but  in 
men  who  have  acquired  likewise  some  knowledge  oi 
the  world. 

*  I  would  however  distinguish  betweoi  that  know- 
ledge of  the  world  that  fits  us  for  intercourse  with 
the  better  part  of  mankind,  and  that  which  we  gain 
by  associating  with  the  worst 

*  &it  there  is  a  certain  learned  nut  which  men 
aa  well  as  metals  acquire ;  it  is,  simply  speaking,  a 
blemish  in  both;  the  social  feelings  grow  calloua 
Arom  disuse,  and  we  lose  that  spring  of  little  alftc. 
tions,  which  sweeten  the  cup  of  life  as  wie  drink 
it 

/    '  Even  the  ceremonial  of  the  world,  shallow  as  it 

<  may  appear,  is  not  without  its  use;  it  may  indeed 

take  from  the  warmth  of  friendship,  but  it  covers 

the  coldness  of  indifibrence;  and  if  it  has  repressed 
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the  genuine  orerfiowingt  of  kindness,  it  has  smo* 

thered  the  turtmlence  of  passion  and  animosity. 

I    *  Politeness  taught  as  an  art  is  ridiculous :  as  the 

/expression  of  liberal  sentiment  and  courteous  man- 

{  ners,  it  is  truly  valuable.     There  is  a  politeness  of 

:  thSJSSIKSbL^^^^^  ^  confin^  tb  no  rank,  and  depen- 

;  ■  dent  upon  no  education  ;  the  deare  of  obliging, 

I  which  a  man  possessed  of  this  quality  will  univer- 

,  sally  show,  seldom  fails  of  pleasing,  though  his  style 

t  may  differ  from  that  of  modern  refinement.    I  knew 

a  man  in  London,  of  the  gentlest  manners,  and  of 

the  most  winning  deportment ;  whose  eye  was  ever 

brightefted  by  the  smiles  of  good  humour,  and  whose 

voice  was  mellowed  with  the  tones  of  complacency ; 

and  this  man  was  bred  a  blacksmith  I 

'  The  falsehood  of  politeness  is  often  pleaded  for, 
as  unavoidable  in  the  commerce  of  mankind ;  yet  I 
would  have  it  a^  li^e  indulged  as  possible.     There  'f 
is  a  frankness  without  rusticity,  an  openness  of  man- 
ner,  prompted  by  good  humour,  but  guided  by  deli- 
cacy,  which  some  are  happy  enough   to  possess,; 
that   engages  every  worthy  man,   and   gives  not' 
'  offbnceeren  to  thos^  whose  good  opinion,  though,' 
of  little  estimation,  it  is  the  business  of  prudence  . 
not  wantonly  to  lo^e. 

*  The  circles  of  the  gay,  my  children,  would  smile 
to  hear  me  talk  of  qualities  which  my  retired  man- 
ner of  life  has  allowed  me  so  little  opportunity  of 
observing;  but  true  good,  breeding  is  not  confined 
within  those  bounds  to  which  their  pedantry  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  would  restrict  it  ;  true 
good  breeding  is  the  sister  of  philanthropy,  with 
feelings  perhaps  not  so  serious  or  tender,  but  equal* 
ly  inspired  by  a  fineness  of  soul,  and  open  to  the 
impressions  of  social  aflfecti<m.  As  politeness  is 
the  rule  of  the  world's  manners,  so  has  it  erected 
Honour  the  standard  of  its  morality ;  but  its  die. 
tates  too  frequently  depart  from  wisdom  with 
respect  to  ourselves,  from  justice  and  humanity 
trith  respect  to  others.  Genuine  honour  is  un. 
doubtedly  the  ofikpring  of  both ;  but  there  has 
arisen  a  counterfeit,  who,  as  he  is  more  boastftil 
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and  showy,  has  more  attracted  the  notice  of  gaiety 
and  grandeur.  Generosity  and  courage  are  the 
virtues  he  boasts  oi  possessing ;  but  his  .generosity 
is  a  fool,  and  his  courage  a  murderer.  The  punoti> 
lios  indeed  on  which  he  depends,  for  his  own  peace 
and  the  peace  of  society,  are  so  ridiculous  in  the 
eye  of  reason,  that  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  how 
so  many  millions  of  reasonable  beings  should  have 
sanctified  them  with  their  mutual  consent  and  ac- 
quiescence ;  that  they  should  have  agreed  to  sur. 
round  the  seats  of  friendship,  and  the  table  of  fes- 
tivity, with  so  many  thorns  of  inquietude  and  snares 
.  of  destruction. 

**    *  You  will  probably  hear,  my  son,  very  frequent 
applause  bestowed  on  men  of  nice  and  jealous  bo- 
nour,  who  suffer  not  the  smallest  afiVont  to  pass  un- 
questioned or  unrevenged ;  bht  do  not  imagine  that 
the  character  which  is  most  jtacredly  guarded,  is  al- 
ways the  most  unsullied  in  reality,  nor  allow  your- 
self to  envy  a  reputation  for  that  sort  of  valour 
which  supports  it     Think  how  uneasily  that  man 
must  pass  his  time,  who  sits  like  a  s^ideT  in  the 
midst  of  his  feeling  web,  ready  to  catch  the  mi- 
nutest occasion  for  quarrel  and  resentment.    There 
is  often  more  real  pusillanimity  in  the  mind  that 
starts  into  opposition  where  none  is  necessary,  than 
in  him  who  overlooks  the  wanderings  of  som^  un- 
guarded act  or  expression,  as  not  of  consequence 
enou^  to  challenge  indignation  or  revenge.    I  am 
aware,  that  the  young  and  high-sinrited  will  say, 
that  men  can  only  judge  of  actions,  and  that  they 
will  hold  as  cowardice,  the  blindness  I'wotild  re- 
commend  to  aflEVont  or  provocation;  but  thexe  is  a 
steady  coolness  and  possession  of  one's  self,  which 
this  principle  will  commonly  bestow,   equally  re- 
mote from  the  weakness  of  fear,  and  die^discompo- 
sure  of  anger,  which  gives  to  its  possessor  a  station 
that  seldom  fiUls  of  commanding  respect,  even  from 
the  ferocious  votaries  of  sanguinary  Honour. 
.  *  But  some  principle  is  required  to  draw  a  lin.e  of 
action,  above  the  mere  precqvts  of  moral  equity, 
*  Bejond  fli«  flxt  and  tettled  nilMi' 
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and  for  this  purpose  is  instituted  the  mottre  of  fib. 

/  nour  i — there  is  another  at  hand,  which  the  substi- 
tution of  this  phantom  too  often  destroys ;-  it  is  Cm. 
science  J  whose  voice  were  it  not  stifled  (some., 
times  by  this  vbtj  false  and  spurious  Himour) 
would  lead  directly  to  that  liberal  construction  tk 
the  rules  of  morality  which  is  heate  contended  for. 

I  Let  my  children  never  suffer  this  monitor  to  tpeaik 
unheeded,  nor  drown  its  whispers  amidst  the  din  of 
pleasure  or  the  bustle  of  life.  Consider  it  as  the  re- 
presentative of  that  power  who  spake  the  soul  into, 
being,  and  in  whose  disposal  existence  is!  To  listen 
therefore  to  his  unwritten  law  which  he  promul- 
gates  by  its  voice,  has  every  sanction  which  his  au- 

1  thority  pan  give.    It  were  enough  to  say  that  we  are 

>  mortal :  —  but  the  argument  is  irresistible,  when  we 


)  remember  our  immortality.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 
IiUrodudng'a  new  and  capital  character. 

IT  was  thus  the  good  man  instructed  his  children. 
But,  behold !  the  enemy  came  in  the  night,  and 
scared  tares ! 

Such  an  enemy  had  the  harmless  family  of  which 
Annesly  was  the  head.  1$.  iisj^et  to  be  regretted, 
tiiat  mischief  is  sehJCTn  so  weak  but  that  worth  may 
^  stungl^  it ;  in  oi^  present  Instance,  however,  it 
was  supiiorted  by  talents  misapplied,  and  ingenuity 
perverted. 

Sir  Thomas  Sindall  enjoyed  an  esUte  of  50002.  a. 
year  in  Annesly 'sl  perish.  His  &ther  left  him,  when 
but  a  child,  possessed  of  an  estate  to  the  amount 
we  have  just  mentioned,  and  of  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  besides,  which  his  eoraiomy  had  saved  him 
from  its  produce.  His  mother,  though  a  very  good 
woman,  was  a  very  bad  parent ;  she  loved  her  s<m, 
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ai  too  many  mothen  do,  with  that  inatinctive  afl^. 
tioB  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  lowest  rank 
of  creatures.  She  loved  him  as  her  son,  though  he 
inherited  none  of  h^  virtues ;  and  because  she  hap- 
pened to  have  do  other  child,  she  reared  this  in 
such  «  manner,  as  was  most  likely  to  prevent  the 
cranfort  he  might  have  ^fibrded  herself,  and  the  use. 
Ailness  of  which  he  might  have  been  to  society.  In 
short,  he  did  what  he  liked,  at  first,  because  his 
spirit  should  not  be  oonfined  too  early,  and  after, 
wards  he  did  what  he  liked,  because  it  was  past  being 
confined  at  all. 

But  his  tamper  was  not  altogether  of  that  fiery 
kind,  which  ftmne  young  men,  so  circumstanced,  and 
so  educated,  are  possessed  o£  There  was  a  d^ree 
of  prudence  which  grew  up  with  him  ft-ora  a  boy, 
that  tempered  the  sallies  of  passion,  to  make  its  ob. 
ject  more  sure  in  the  acquisition.  When  at  school, 
he  was  always  the  conductor  of  mischief,  though  he 
did  not  often  participate  in  its  execution;  and  his 
carriage  to  his  master  was  such,  that  he  was  a  fk- 
vourite  without  any  abilities  as  a  scholar,  and  ac 
quired  a  character  for  reghlarity,  while  his  asso. 
ciates  were  daily  flogged  for  transgressions,  which, 
he  had  guided  in  their  progress,  and  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  in  their  completion.  There  sometimes  arose 
suspicions  of  the  reality ;  but  even  those  who  dis- 
covered them  mingled  a  certain  d^ree  of  praise 
with  their  censure,  and  prophesied,  that  he  would  be 
Amanqf  the  World. 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  he  fashioned  his  behaviour 
to  the  different  humours  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood;  he  hunted  with  the  fox-hunters 
through  the  day,  and  drank  with  them  in  the  even, 
ing.  With  these  he  diverted  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  sober  prigs,  as  he  termed  them,  that  looked 
after  the  improvement  of  their  estates  when  it  was 
fair,  and  read  a  book  within  doors  when  it  rained ; 
and  to.morrow  he  talked  on  fjurming  with  this  latter 
class,  and  ric^culed  the  hunting  phrases  and  bois- 
terous mirth  of  his.  yesterday's  companions.  They 
were  well  pleased  to  laugh  at  one  another,  while  h 
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laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  both.  This  was  sometimes 
discovered,  and  people  were  going  to  be  angry,—— 
bat  somebody  said  in  excuse  that  Sindall  was  A  man 
of  the  World. 

While  the  Oxford  terms  lasted  (to  which  place  he 
had  gone  in  the  course  of  modem  education),  there 
were  frequent  reports  in  the  country  of  the  dissi- 
pated life  he  led  ;  it  was  even  said  that  he  had  dis. 
appeared  from,  collie  for  six  weeks  together,  during 
which  time  he  was  suspected  of  having  taken  a  trip 
to  London  with  another  man's  wifb ;  this  was  only 
mentioned  in  a  whisper;  it  was  loudly  denied ;  peo- 
ple doubted  at  first,  and  shortly  forgot  it  Some 
little  extravagances,  they  said,  he  mi^t  have  been 
guilty  of.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  two-^nd- 
twenty  to  seclude  himself  altogether  ft-om  company  • 
and  you  could  not  look  for  the  temperance  of  a 
hermit  in  a  young  baronet  of  5000/.  a-year.  It  is 
indispensable  for  such  a  man  to  come  forth  into  life 
a  little ;  with  500(U.  a-year,  one  must  be  A  man  qf 
the  World. 

His  first  tutor,  whose  leamii^  was  as  extensive  as 
his  manners  were  pure,  left  him  in  disgust ;  sober 
people  wondered  at  this ;  but  he  was  soon  provided 
with  another  with  whom  he  had  got  acquainted  at 
Oxford ;  one  whom  every  body  declared  to  be  much 
fitter  for  the  tuition  of  Young  Sindall,  being,  like  his 
pupil,  A  man  qfthe  World. 

But  though   his    extravagance  in    squandering 

money,  under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  was 

frequently  complained  of,  yet  it  was  found  that  he 

was  not  alt(^{ether  thou^tless  of  its   acquisition. 

Upon  the  sale  of  an  estate  in  his  neighbourhood, 

^  it  was  discovered  that  a  very  advantageous  mort- 

'  fSP^i  which  had  stood  in  the  name  of  another,  had 

been  really  transacted  for  the  benefit'  of  young 

SindalL     His  prudent  friends  plumed  themseWet 

upon  this  intelligence ;  and,  according  to  their  use 

of  the  phrase,  began  to  hope,  that,  after  sowing  ^is 

vfild  oats,  Sir  Thomas  would  turn  out  A  man  qf  the 

World. 

K6 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  footing  on  vaMdk  he  stood  with  Anneriy  and 
his  family. 

^T^HOUGH  fuch  a  man  as  we  have  described  might 
J-  be  reckoned  a  valuable  acquaintance  by  many, 
he  was  otherwise  reckoned  by  Annesly;  he, had 
heard  enough  (though  he  bad  heard  but  part)  of 
his  character,  to  consider  him  as  a  dangerous  neigh, 
hour ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  sometimes  see- 
ing him,  from  whose  father  he  had  got  the  living 
which  he  now  occupied.  There  is  no  tax  so  heavy 
on  a  little  man  as  an  acquaintance  with  a  great  one. 
Annesly  had  found  this  in  the  lifetime  of  &  Wil. 
liam  SiddaUL  He  was  one  of  those  whom  the  gene, 
xal  voice  pronounces  to  be  a  good  sort  of  man,  under 
which  denomination  I  never  look  for  much'sense 
'or  much  delicacy.  In  fact,  the  baronet  possessed"' 
*  but  little  of  either ;  he  lived  hospitably  for  his  own 
sake,  as  wdl  as  that  oi  his  guests,  because  he  liked 
a  good  dinner,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  after  it;  and  in 
one  part  of  hospitality  he  excelled,  which  was,  the 
faculty  of  making  every  body  drunk  that  had  not 
uncommon  fortitude  to  withstand  his  attadcs.  An. 
nesly's  doth  protected  him  from  this  last  incon- 
venience ;  but  it  often  drew  from  Sir  WilUam  a  set 
of  jests,  which  bis  memory  had  enabled  him  to  re- 
tain, and  had  passed  through  the  heirs  of  his  Amiiy, 
like  their  estate,  down  from  the  days  of  that  mo- 
narch of  &cetious  memcny,  Charles  tiie  Sexxfod, 

Tlwugh  to  a  man  of  Annesly's  delicacy,  aU  this 
could  not  but  be  highly  disagreeable,  yet  gratitude 
made  him  Sir  William's  guest  often  enough,  to  show 
that  he  had  not  foigot  that  attention  which  hto  past 
favours  demanded;  and  Sir  William  reoolleeted 
them  from  another  motive;  to  wit,  that  they  gave  a 
sanction  to  those  liberties  he  sometimes  used  with 
him  who  had  reotived  them.  This  might  have  been 
held  sufficient  to  have  cancelled  the  obligation ;  but 
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Annedy  was  not  wont  to  be  directed  by  the  eaiiest 
roles  ot  virtue ;  the  impression  still  remained,  and 
It  even  descended  to  the  ton  aftw  the  death  of  the 
father.  « 

Sindall  therefore  was  a  frequent  guest  at  bis 
house;  and,  though  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  the  dissipated  mind  of  a  young  man  of  his  for- 
tune  would  have  found  but  little  ddight  in  Aii« 
nesly*8  humble  shed,  yet  he  seemed  to  enjoy  its 
simplicity  with  the  highest  relish ;  he  possessed  in- 
deed that  pliancy  of  disposition,  that  could  wonder. 
ftiUy  accommodate  himself  to  the  humour  of  eorery 
one  around  him ;  and  he  so  managed  matters  in  his 
visits  to  Annesly,  that  this  last  began  to  imagine 
the  reports  he  had  heard  concerning  him,  to  be  dther 
entirely  false,  or  at  least  aggravated  much  beyond 
truth. 

From  what  motive  soever  Sindall  began  these 
visits,  he  soon  discovered  a  very  strong  inducement 
to  continue  them.  Harrfet  Annesly  was  now  ar- 
rived at  the  size,  if  not  the  age,  of  womanhood ;  and 
possessed  an  uncommon  degree  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  form.  In  her  fece,  joine4  to  thelraost  per- 
fect symmetry  of  features,  was  a  melting  expression, 
suited  to  that  sensibility  of  soul  we  have  mentioned 
her  to  be  endowed  with.  In  her  person,  rather  above 
the  common  size,  she  exhibited  a  degree  of  ease  and 
gracefulness  which  nature  alone  had  given,  and  art 
was  not  allowed  to  diminish.  Upon  such  a  wo- 
man IKndall  could  not  look  with  indifference;  and 
according  to  his  principles  of  libertinism,  he  had 
marked  her  as  a  prey,  which  his  situation  gave  him 
opportunities. of  pursuing,  and  which  one  day  he 
could  not  fail  to  possess. 

In  the  course  of  his  acquaintance  be  began  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  softness  of  her  soul  was  distant  fh>m 
simplicity,  and  that  much  art  would  be  necessary  to 
overcome  a  virtue,  which  the  hand  of  a  parent  had 
carefkiUy  fortified.  He  assumed  therefore  the  sem- 
blance of  those  tender  fiselings,  which  were  most 
likely  to  gain  the  esteem  of  the  daughter,  while  he 
talked  with  that  appearance  of  candour  and  prin- 
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ciple,  which  he  thought  necessary  to  procure  him 
the  confidence  of  her  fiither.  He  would  Arequently 
confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  his  youth  had  been  some- 
times unwarily  drawn  into  error;  then  grasp. An- 
nesly*s  hand,  and  looking  earnestly  in  his  face,  beg 
him  to  strengthen  by  his  council  the  good  resolu- 
tions, which  he  thanked  Heaven,  he  had  been  en- 
abled ,to  make.  Upon  the  whole,  he  continued  to 
gain  such  a  degree  of  estimation  with  the  family,  ' 
that  the  young  folks  spoke  of  his  seeming  good  qua- 
lities with  pleasure,  and  their  father  mentioned  his 
lUf^KMed  foibles  with  r^ret. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Young  Annesly  goes   to  Oxford.  —  T%e  friendsh^ 
qf  SindalL  —  lU  consequences^ 

T  TPON  its  being  determined  that  young  Annesly 
^  should  go  to  Oxford,  sir  Thomas  shewed  him 
remarkable  kindness  and  attention.  He  conducted 
him  thither  in  his  own  carriage ;  and  as  his  kins- 
man, to  Whose  charge  he  was  committed,  happened 
aocidpntally  to  be  for  some  time  unable  to  assign 
him  an  apartmefit  in  his  house,  Sindall  quitted  his 
own  lodging  to  accohimodate  him.  To  a  young  man 
newly  launched  into  life,  removed  firom  the  only 
society  he  had  ever  known,  to  another  composed  of 
strangers,  such  assiduity  of  notice  could  not  be  but 
highly  pleasing;  and  in  his  letters  to  his  fiither,  he 
did  not  fail  to  set  forth,  in  the  strongest  manner,- the 
obligations  he  had  to  sir  Thomas.  His  father, 
whom  years  had  taught  wisdom,  but  whose  warmth 
of  gratitude  they  had  not  diminished,  fsM  the  fii- 
vour  as  acutely  as  his  son ;  nor  did  the  foresight  of 
meaner  souls  arise  in  his  breast  to  abate  its  acknow- 
ledgment. 
The  hopes  which  he  had  formed  of  his  Billy  were 
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not  diaappointed.  He  very  aoon  dutinguiahed  him- 
self in  the  university,  for  learning  and  genius;  and 
in  the  correspondence  of  his  kinsman  we're  recited 
daily  instances  of  the  notice  which  his  parts  at- 
tracted. But  his  praise  was  cold  in  comparison  with 
Sindall's ;  he  wrote  to  Annesly  of  his  young  friend's 
acquirement  and  abilities,  in  a  strain  of  enthusiastic 
encomiums;  and  seemed  to  speak  the  language  of 
bis  own  enjoyment,  at  the  applause  of  others  which 
he  repeated.  It  was  oA  this  side  that  Annesly's  soul 
was  accessible ;  for  on  this  side  lay  that  pride  which 
is  the  weakness  of  alL  On  this  side  did  Sindall 
oreroome  it. 

From  those  very  qualities  also  which  he  applaud- 
ed in  the  son,  he  derived  the  temptation  with  which 
hC' meant  to  seduce  him;  ibr  such  was  the  plan  of 
exquisite  mischief  he  had  formed ;  besides  the  com- 
mon desire  of  depravity  to  make  proselytes  Arom  in- 
nocence, he  considered  the  virtue  of  the  brother  as 
that  structure,  on  the  ruin  of  which  he  was  to  ac- 
complish the  C(Hiquest  of  the  sister's.  He  intro- 
duced him  therefore  into  the  company  of  some  of 
the  most  artful  of  his  own  associates,  who  loudly 
echoed  the  praises  he  lavished  on  his  friend,  and 
showed,  or  pretended  to  show,  that  value  for  his  ac- 
quaintance which  was  the  strongest  recommendation 
of  their  own.  The  diffidence  which  Annesly's  youth 
and  inexperience  had  at  first  laid  upon  his  mind, 
they  removed  by  the  oicouragement  which  their  ap- 
(Mobation  of  his  opinions  bestowed ;  and  he  found 
himself  indebted  to  them  both  for  an  ease  of  deliver- 
ing his  sentimoDts,  and  the  reputation  which  their 
sufihiges  conferred  upon  him. 

For  all  this,  however,  they  expected  a  return ; 
and  Annesly  had  not  fortitude  to  deny  it— an  in- 
dulgence for  some  trivial  irreguUuities  which  they 
BOW  and  then  permitted  to  appear  in  their  conver- 
sation. At  first  their  new  acquaintance  took  no  no- 
tice of  them  at  all;  he  found  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove; and  it  would  have  hurt  him  to  condemn.  By 
degrees  he  b^an  to  allow  them  his  laugh,  though 
his  soul  was.  little  at  ease  under  the  gaiety  which 
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bis  features  aMumed  —  once  or  twice,  when  the 'ma- 
jority against  him  appeared  to  be  small,  he  ventured 
to  argue,  though  with  a  caution  of  living  ofitace, 
against  some  of  the  sentiments  he  heard.  Upon 
these  occasions,  SindaU  artftilly  joined  him  in  the 
argument}  but  they  were  always  oyereoma  He 
had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  skilled,  by  a  mere 
act  of  the  memory,  in  all  the  soj^isms  idiich  volup- 
tuaries have  framed  to  justify  the  unbounded  purw 
suit  ci  pleasure ;  and  those  who  had  not  learning 
to  argue,  had  assurance  to  laugh.  Yet  Annesly** 
conviction  was  not  changed ;  but  the  edge  of  his 
aUiorrence  to  vice  was  blunted;  and  though  hia 
virtue  kept  her  post,  she  found  herself  galled  in 
maintaining  it 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after,  that  they  ventured- 
to  s(dicit  his  participation  of  their  pleasures ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  solicitations  that  his  inno- 
cence was  overcome  But  the  progress  of  their  vic- 
tories was  rapid  afl»r  his  first  defeat  And  he 
shcHrtly  attained  that  station'  of  experienced  vice, 
and  began  to  assume  a  superiority  from  the  un- 
dauntedness  with  which  he  practised  it 

But  it  was  necessary,  the  while,  to  deceive  that 
ration  under  whose  inspection  his  father ,  had 
placed  him ;  in  truth  it  was  no  very  hard  natter  to 
deceive  him.  He  was  a  man  of  that  abstracted  dis- 
position, that  is  seldom  conversant  with  any  thing 
around  it  Simplicity  of  manners  was,  in  him,  the 
etBsct  of  an  apathy  in  his  constitution  (increased  by 
constant  study)  that  was  proof  against  all  violence 
ofpasston  or  desire;  and  bethought,  if  bethought 
of  the  matter  at  all,  that  all  men  were  like  himself, 
whose  indolence  could  never  be  overcome  by  the 
pleasure  of  pursuit  or  the  joys  of  attainment  Be- 
sides all  thU,  Mr.  Lumley,  that  tutor  of  Sindall** 
wfa(nn  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  was  a  man  tiie 
best  calculated  in  the  world  for  lulling  his  suspidons 
asleep,  if  his  nature  had  ever  allowed  them  to  arise 
This  man,  whose  parts  were  of  that  pliable  kind, 
that  easily  acquired  a  superficial  hniowledge  of  every 
thing,  possessed  the  talent  of  hypocrisy  as  deeply 
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"  the  dedw  of  nte*™^        '        ^°-        «» 
»«  the  BO*  pAjZ^"/ "«■  r«^  to  ««Bty  h, 
maaa  of  Ba«i„„  IT?^  *"  "'•n.  J"*  ImwI  that  ~»: 

"d  the  atheT -!^  ^  '"''  »PPMc.tl«,  to  !1  *"- 


CHAPTEfi  X 

^  ^ry  grass  attempt  U  made  ^m  Ann. 

honour.    ^'*^»«^«<SfV 
CjINDALL  having  brought  fth«  «.•  . 
•^lyte  to  that  confoSy  rfl^**^'*^   l>.-.w 
he  had  thua  labou«d  t^lf  r****^**  ***  W^^St 
cover  to  him  the  pa«ion  he^  ^  ^*"'"««>  to  ^** 

vered  it,  was  «uch  a  <;»"  HrCj^'J:'  ^^^^^^ 
some  title  to  be  liatened  ta        "°*«*^«*.  «*^^]br^ 
Annedy  bad  an  allowaiuMi  «<imi^  ***»«k 

father,  rather,   in   t^^Z^^^'f  ^^    t^  ^ 
stances  might  warCt^^lJ^^*  \^  ^^^l!* 

fteling.ofthegoodnunTheJn^^L'**  *^^^ 
tuo««p«nK«e  somewhat  X^J:'^^^^^  ^ 
h«  fortune,  he  inelined  «tther  to  pinS  ^^«^W^; 
than  to  stop  any  channd  through  ^U^a^^'^^^ 
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might  flow  to  his  son ;  and  meant  hli  education  and 
hit  manners  to  be  in  every  reject  liberal  and  ac 
complished. 

But  this  allowance  ill  sufficed  to  gratify  the  ex- 
travagance  which  his  late  connection  had  taught 
him ;  he  began  very  soon  to  know  a  want  which  he 
bad  never  hitherto  experienced:  at  first,  this  not 
only  limited  his  pleasures,  but  began  to  check  th« 
desire  of  them,  and  in  some  measure  served  to 
awaken  that  sense  of  contrition,  which  their  rota- 
tion had  before  overcome.  But  Sindall  took  care 
that  he  should  not  be  thus  left  to  reflection;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  guessed  the  cause,  prevented  its  con* 
tinuance  by  an  immediate  supply,  offered,  and  in. 
deed  urged,  with  aU  the  open  warmth  of  disinterest, 
ed  firioidship.  From  being  accustomed  to  receive, 
Annesly  at  last  overcame  the  shame  of  asking,  and 
applied  repeatedly  for  sums,  under  the  denomina- 
tion oi  loans,  for  the  payment  of  which  he  could 
only  draw  upon  contingency.  His  necessities  were 
the  more  Arequent,  as,  arapngst  other  arts  of  pleasure 
which  he  had  lately  acquired,  that  of  gaming  had 
not  been  omitted. 

Having  one  night  lost  a  sum  consideraUy  above 
what  he  was  able  to  pay,  to  a  member  of  their  so- 
ciety with  whom  he  was  in  no  degree  of  intimacy, 
he  gave  him  his  note  payable  the  next  morning,  (for 
this  was  the  regulated  limitation  of  their  credit,) 
though  he  knew  that  to-morrow  would  flnd  him  as 
poor  as  tb.night  On  these  particular  occasions, 
when  his  hours  would  have  been  so  highly  irregular, 
that  they  could  not  escape  the  censure  oi  Mr.  Jeph. 
son  or  his  funily,  he  used  to  pretend,  that  for  the 
sake  of  disentangling  some  point  of  study  with  Sin- 
dall and  his  tutor,  he  had  passed  the  night  with 
them  at  their  lodgings }  and  what  small  porti(m  of 
it  was  allowed  for  sleep,  he  did  actually  spend  there. 
After  this  loss,  therefore,  he  accompanied  Sindall 
home,  and  could  not,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  con- 
ceal from  him  the  chagrin  it  occasioned.  His  ftiend 
as  usual  advanced  him  money  for  discharging  the 
debt.-     Annesly,  who  never  had  had  occasion  to 
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borrow  so  mudi  from  him  before,  expreued  his  sor. 
row  at  the  necessity  which  his  hcmour  laid  him  un- 
der  of  accepting  so  large  a  sum.  *  Poh  !'  answered 
Sndall,  *  tis  but  a  trifle,  and  what  a  man  must  now 
and  then  lose  to  be  thought  genteely  of.'  *  Yes,  if 
his  fortune  can  afford  it,'  said  the  other  gloomily. 
*  Ay,  there's  the  rub,'  returned  his  friend,  *  that  for. 
tune  should  have  constituted  an  inequality  where' 
nature  made  none.  How  just  is  the  complaint  of 
Jaffler, 

Tdl  me  why,  good  Heaven ! 
Tbao  mad'ct  me  what  I  am,  with  all  the  spirit, 
Aiplring  thoof^tt,  and  elegant  desiia. 
That  fill  Ibe  hapipiect  man  ? 

That  such  should  be  the  lot  of  my  friend,  I  can  re. 
gret—  Uumks  to  my  l>etter  stars,  I  can  more  than  re. 
gret  it.  What  is  the  value  of  this  dross  (holding  a 
liandful  of  gold)  but  to  make  the  situation  of  merit 
level  witli  iU  deservings?  Yet,  believe  me,  there 
are  wants  which  riches  cannot  remove,  desires  which 
sometimes  they  cannot  satisfy;  even  at  this  mo. 
ment,  your  seeming  happy  Sindall,  in  whose  Jap  for. 
tune  has  poured  her  blessings,  has  his  cares,  my 
Annesly,  has  his  inquietudes,  which  need  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  comfort  and  to  soothe.* 

Annesly,  with  aU  the  warmth  of  his  nature,  in. 
slated  on  partaking  his  uneasiness,  that  if  he  could 
not  alleviate,  he  might  at  least  condole  with  his  dis. 
treis.  Sndall  embraced  him ;  '  I  know  your  friend, 
ship,'  said  he,  *  and  I  will  put  it  to  the  proof. 
You  have  a  nster,  the  lovely,  the  adorable  Harriet ; 
•be  has  robbed  me  of  that  peace  which  the  smile  of 
fortune  cannot  restore,  as  her  frown  lias  been  un. 
able  to  take  away !  did  you  know  the  burning  of 
this  bosom  1  but  I  speak  tmthinkingly,  what  per. 
has§  my  delicacy  should  not  have  whispered  even 
in  the  ear  of  friendship.  Pardon  me  •—  the  ardor  of 
a  love  like  mine  may  be  foigiven  spme  extrava- 
gance.' 

Annesly 's  eyes  sufficiently  testified  hU  inward  sa. 
tisfiKtion  at  this  discovery ;  but  he  recollected  the 
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dignity  which  hi«  utaatton  required;  and  replied 
calmly,  *  that  he  pretended  no  guidance  of  his  aia- 
ter's  indinations ;  that  hia  own  gratitude  for  sir 
Thomas'  fiivours  he  had  ever  loudly  declared ;  and 
that  he  knew  his  sister  felt  enough  oa  his  account, 
to  make  the  introduction  oi  her  brother's  friend  a 
more  than  usually  fevouraUe  one.' 

'  But  my  situation,*  returned  SindaU,  '  is  ex. 
tremely  particular ;  you  have  heard  my  opinitms  on 
the  score  of  love  often  declared ;  and,-  trust  me, 
they  aro  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart  The 
trammels  o^  form,  which  th'e  unfeding  custom  of 
the  world  has  thrown  upon  the  freedom  oC  mutual 
afitetion,  are  insupportable  to  that  fineness  of  soul, 
to  which  restraint  and  happiness  are  terms  of  oppo> 
sition.  Let  my  mistress  be  my  mistress  still,  with 
all  the  privil^es  of  a  wi^e,  without  a  wife's  indif. 
ference,  or  a  wife's  disquiet— My  fortune  the  pro- 
perty  of  her  and  her  friends,  but  that  liberty  alone 
reserved,  which  is  the  strongest  bond  of  the  affection 
she  should  widi  to  possess  from  me.'  — He  looked 
stedfostly  in  Annesly's  face,  which  by  this  time  be- 
gan  to  assume  every  mark  of  resentment  and  indig- 
nation. He  eyed  him  askance  with  an  afiteted 
smile:  — *  You  smile,  sir,*  said  Annesly,  whose 
breath  was  stifled  by  the  swellings  of  hb  heart  — 
SindaU  laughed  alond :  *  I  am,  a  wretched  hypo- 
crite,'  said  he, '  and  could  contain  myself  no  longer.* 
—  *  So  you  were  but  in  jest,  it  seems,'  replied  the 
other,  settling  his  features  into  a  dry  composure. 
*  My  dear  Annesly,*  returned  he,  '  had  you  but  seen 
the  countenance  this  trial  of  mine  gave  you,  it 
would  have  made  a  picture  worthy  of  the  gallery  of 
Floroice.  I  wanted  to  have  a  perfect  idea  of  sur- 
prise,  indignation,  stru^ling  fHendsbip,  and  swel- 
ling honour,  and  I  think  I  succeeded.  —  But  I  keep 
you  ftt>m  your  rest  —  Good-night'  —  And  he  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

Annesly  had  felt  too  much  to  be  able  to  resign 
himself  speedily  to  rest;  he  could  not  but  think  this 
joke  of  his  friend  rather  a  serious  one ;  yet  he  bad 
seen  him  sometimes  carry  this  spedes  of  wit  to  « 
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very  extraordinary  length ;  but  the  indelicacy  of  the 
present  instance  was  not  to  be  easily  accounted  for 
— *  he  doubted,  believed,  was  angry,  and  pacified  by 
turns ;  the  remembrance  of  his  fovours  arose ';  they 
arose  at  first  in  a  fbrm  that  added  to  the  malignity 
of  the  offence }  then  the  series  in  which  they  had 
been  bestowed,  seemed  to  plead  on  the  other  side. 
At  last,  when  worn  by  the  fighting  of  contrary 
emotions,  he  looked  forward  to  the  consequences  of 
a  ruptiue  with  Sindall;  the  pleasures  of  that  so- 
ciety of  which  he  was  the  leader,  the  habitual  tie 
which  it  had  got  on  Annesly*s  soul  prevailed ;  for 
he  had  by  this  time  lost  that  satisfaction  which  was 
wont  to  flow  i^m  himself.  He  shut  his  mind 
against  the  suggestions  of  any  farther  suiipicion,  and, 
with  that  winking  cowardice,  which'  many  mistake 
for  resolution,  was  resolved  to  trust  him  for  his 
friend,  whom  it  would  have  hurt  him  to  consider  as 
an  enemy. 

■  l^ndall,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered,  that  the 
youth  was  not  so  oitirely  at  his  disposal  as  he  had 
imagined  him ;  and  that  though  he  was  proselyte 
enough  to  be  wicked,  he  must  be  led  a  little  farther* 
to  be  usefUL 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Annesly  gives  farther  proofs  of  depravity  of 
manners.  —  Tke  effect  it  has  on  his  father ^  and 
the  conseqttences  with  regard  to  his  connection  with 
SindHU. 

TO  continue  that  train  of  dissipation  in  which 
their  pupil  had  been  initiated,  was  the  business 
of  Sindall  and  his  associate!^  Though  they  con. 
trived,  as  we  have  befwe  mentioned,  to  escape  the 
immediate  notice  of  Mr.  Jephson,  yet  the  eyes  of 
others  could  not  be  so  easily  blinded ;  the  behaviour 
of  Annesly  began  to  be  talked  of  for  its  irregularity. 
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and  the  more  so,  for  the  change  which  it  had  under, 
gone  from  that  oinplicity  of  nuumers  which  he  bad 
brought  with  him  to  Oxford.  And  tome  one,  wlie. 
tho-  from  regard  to  him,  or  what  otbor  motive  I 
know  not,  infoimed  hi«  kinsman  of  what  eveiy  one 
but  his  kinsman  suspected. 

Upon  this  information,  he  gave  the  young  man  a 
lecture  in  the  usual  terms  of  admonition ;  but  an 
efibrt  was  always  painftxl  to  him,  even  where  the 
office  was  more  agreeable  than  that  of  reproof!  He 
had  recourse  therefore  to  the  assistance  of  his  fellow 
philosopher,  Mr.  Lumley,  whom  he  informed  of  the 
accounts  he  had  received  of  Annesly's  imprudence, 
and  entreated  to  take  the  prt^r  measures,  from  his 
influence  with  the  yAing  gentleman,  to  make  him 
sennble  of  the  impropriety  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
to  prevent  its  ecmtinuance  for  the  Aiture. 

Lumley  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  intdligenoe, 
with  unparalleled  command  of  features  regretted 
the  too  prevailing  dissipation  of  youth,  a£%cted  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  but  promised,  at 
the  same  time,  to  make  the  proper  inquiries  into 
« the  fact,  and  take  the  most  prudent  method  of  pre- 
venting a  consequence  so  dangerous,  as  that  of 
drawing  from  the  road  of  his  duty  one  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  possessed  of  so  many  good  qualities  as 
Mr.  Annesly. 

Whether  Mr.  Lumley  employed  his  talents  to- 
wards his  reformation  or  degeneracy,  it  is  certain 
that  Annesly*s  conduct  betrayed  many  marks  of  the 
latter :  at  last,  in  an  hour  of  intoxication,  having 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  companions,  it 
produced  consequences  so  notorious,  that  the  proc- 
tor could  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  it }  and  that  offi- 
cer  of  the  university  having  interposed  his  autho- 
rity  in  a  manner  which  the  humour  oi  Annedy,  in-  < 
flammable  as  it  then  was,  could  not  brook,  he  broke 
forth  into  some  extravagances  so  personally  ofifen- 
sive,  that  when  the  matter  came  to  be  canvassed, 
nothing  sh<|rt  of  expulsion  was  talked  of.  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  the  ofiisnce. 

It  was  then  that  Mn  Jephson  first  infbnned  hit 
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father  oftiuweiregfulariliet  which  his  son  had  been 
guilty  o£  HiB  fkther,  indeed,  from  the  diioontinu. 
ance  of  that  gentleman's  correspondence  much  be> 
yond  the  usual  time,  had  b^un  to  make  some  un. 
fayourable  conjectures  j  but  he  accounted  for  this 
neglect  trcfta  many  difflbrent  causes ;  and  when  once 
his  ingenuity  had  taken  that  side  of  the  argument, 
it  quickly  found  means  to  conyince  him  that  bis 
kinsman's  sileni»  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  foult 
of  his  son. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  one  of  their  solitary  meals, 
that  this  account  of  Jephson  happened  to  reach 
Annesly  and  his  daughter.  Harriet  neyer  forgot 
her  Billy's  health,  and  she  had  now  filled  her  fa. 
ther's  glass  to  the  accustomed  pledge,  when  the  ser- 
vant  brought  them  a  letter  with  the  Oxford  mark  on 
it.  '  Read  it^  my  love,'  said  Annesly,  with  a  Bmile» 
while  he  b^an  to  blame  his  suspicions  at  the  nlence 
of  his  kinsman.  Harriet  began  reading  accordingly, 
but  she  had  scarce  got  through  the  first  sentence, 
when  the  mattw  it  contained  rendered  her  voice  in- 
articulate. Her  father  took  the  letter  out  of  her 
hand,  and,  after  perusing  it,  he  put  it  in  his  podu^ 
keeping  up  a  look  of  composure  amidst  the  anguwh 
witl)  which  his  heart  was  wrung.  '  Alas!'  said 
Harriet^  *  what  has  my  brother  done?'  He  pressed 
her  involuntarily  to  his  bosom,  and  It  was  then  tbat 
he  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  —  *  Your  brother,  my 
love,  has  forgotten  the  purity  which  here  is  happi- 
ness, and  I  fear  has  ill  exchanged  it  for  what  th^ 
world  calls  pleasure;  but  this  is  the  first  of  his 
vanderings,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  call  him  back 
into  the  path  he  has  left  Reach  me  the  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  my  Itfve.'  '  I  will  go,'  s^d  die  sobbing, 
*'  and  pray  tof  him  the  while.*  Annesly  sat  down 
to  write.-..*  My  dearest  boy!'— >  twasa  movement 
grown  mechanical  to  his  pen— he  dashed  through 
the  words,  and  a  tear  fell  on  the  place :  —  ye  know 
not,  ye  who  revel  in  the  wantonness  of  dissipation, 
and  scoff  at  the  solicitude  of  parental  afffection,  ye 
k'now  not  the  agony  of  such  a  tear !  else— —ye  are 
men,  and  it  were  beyond  the  depravity  of  nature. 
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It  was  not  till  after  more  than  one  blotted  scrawl, 
that  he  was  able  to  write  what  the  man  might  cUuni 
and  the  parent  should  approve.  The  letter  which 
he  at  last  determined  to  send  was  of  the  following 
tenor: 

*  My  Son, 

*  With  anguish  I  write  what  I  trust  will  be  read 
with  contrition.  I  am  not  skilled  in  the  language 
of  rebuke,  and  it  was  once  my  pride  to  have  such  a 
son  that  I  needed  not  to  acquire  it.  If  he  has  not 
lost  the  fedings  by  which  the  silent  sorrows  of  a  fa- 
ther's heart  are  understood,  I  shall  have  no  need  of 
words  to  recal  him  from  that  conduct  by  which  they 
are  caused.  In  the  midst  of  what  he  will  now  term 
pleasure,  he  may  have  forgotten  the  fother  and  the 
friend;  let  this  tear,  with  which  my  paper  is  blotted, 

•  awaken  his  remembrance :  it  is  not  the  first  I  have 
shed ;  but  it  is  the  first  which  flowed  from  my  affiic 
tion  mingled  with  disgrace.  Had  I  been  only  weep- 
ing for  my  son,  I  should  have  found  some  melan- 
choly comfbrt  to  support  me ;  while  I  blush  for  him, 
I  have  no  consolation. 

'  '  But  the  fltture  is  yet  left  to  him  and  to  me :  let 
the  reparation  be  immediate,  -las  the  wron^  was 
great;  that  the  tongue  which  speaks  of  your  shame 
may  be  stopped  with  the  information  of  your  amend- 

.    moit' 

He  had  just  finished  this  letter  when  Harriet  en- 
tered the  room  :  *  Will  my  dear  papa  forgive  me,* 
said  she,  *  if  I  inclose  a  few  lines  under  this  cover  ?' 
*  Forgive  you,  my  dear !  it  cannot  oflfend  me.'  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  letter,  and  looked  as  if  she 
would  have  said  somethmg  more;  he  pressed  her 
hand  in  his ;  a  tear  which  had  just  budded  in  her  eye 
now  dropped  to  the  ground.  '  You  have  not  been 
harsh  to  my  Billy :'  she  blushed  as  she  spoke ;  and 
her  father  kissed  her  cheek  as  it  blushed.  She  in- 
closed  the  following  note  to  her  brother : 

*  Did  my  dearest  Billy  but  know  the  sorrow  which 
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he  has  ^ven  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers,  he 
could  not  less  than  his  Harriet  regret  th^  occasion 
of  it. 

*  But  things  may  be  represented  worse  than  they 
really  are— I  am  busy  at  fhuning  excuses;  but  I 
will  say  nothing  more  on  a  subject,  which,  by  this 
time,  my  brother  must  have  thought  enough  on. 

'  Alas !  that  you  should  leaye  this  seat  of  inno- 
cent  delight ;  but  men  were  made  for  bustle  and  so- 
ciety :  yet  we  might  have  been  happy  here  together, 
lliere  are  in  other  hearts  wishes  which  they  call 
ambition;  mine  shrinks  at  the  thought,  and  would 
shelter  for  ever  amidst  the  sweets  of  this  huodde 
spot  Would  that  its  partner  were  here  to  taste 
them!  The  shrub-walk  you  marked  out  through 
the  little  grove  I  have  been  careful  to  trim  in  your 
absence— 'tis  wild,  melancholy,  and  thoughtfUL  It 
is  there  that  I  think  most  of  my  Billy. 

*  But  at  this  time,  .besides  his  absence,  there  is 
another  cause  to  allay  the  pleasure  which  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  should  bestow.  My  dear  papa  is  far 
from  being  well.  He  has  no  fixed  complaint ;  but 
he  looks  thin  and  pale,  and  his  ai^tite  is  almost 
entirdy  gone;  yet  he  will  not  let  me  say  that  he 
ails :  oh,  my  brother !  I  dare  not  think  more  that 
way.  Would  you  were  here  to  comfort  me ;  in  the 
mean  time  remember  your  ever  aSbctionate 

'  Harbibt. 

'  Annesly  was  just  about  to  dispatch  these  letteiy, 
when  he  received  one  expressed  in  the  most  sympa- 
thizing  terms  from  sir  Thomas  Sindall.  That  young 
gentleman,  after  touching,  in  the  tenderest  manner, 
on  the  pain  which  a  &tber  must  feel  for  the  errors 
of  his  diildren,  administered  the  only  comfort  that 
was  left  to  administer,  by  representing,  that  young 
Annesly's  fault  had  been  exaggerated  much  beyond 
the  truth,  and  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  ef- 
fects of  a  warm  ten^ier,  accidentally  hiflamed  with 
liquor,  and  provoked  by  some  degree  of  insolence  in 
the  officer  to  whom  tiie  outrage  had  been  offered. 
He  particularly  regretted  that  his  presoit  disposi. 
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tion  towards  tobrieCy  had  prevented  himself  fWnD 
being  iHWseot  9t  that  meeting,  in  whkh  case,  be 
said,  be  was  pretty  certain  this  unlucky  affidr  had 
never  bappmed ;  that,  as  it  was,  the  only  thing  left 
for  bis  ftiendship  to  do,  was  to  amend  what  it  had 
not  lain  within  bis  power  to  prevent ;  and  be  begged, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  old  gentleman^  r^ard,  that  be 
might  honour  him  so  far  as  to  commit  to  him  the 
care  of  setting  matters  to  rights  with  regard,  to  the 
character  of  bis  son,  which  he  hoped  to  be  soon  able 
efftetually  to  restore. 
i  I   The  earliest  ccmsolation  which  a  man  reaves  af- 
I  Rer  any  calamity  is  hallowed  for  ever  in  his  regard, 
^z»  a  benighted  travdier  caresses  the  dog  whose  bark- 
jing  first  announced  him  to  be  near  the  habitations 
jof  men.    It  was  so  with  Annesly;  his  unsuspecting 
heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  towards  this  friend 
of  his.  son,  and  he  now  grew  lavish  of  bis  con- 
fidence towards  him,  in  pr(^Myrti<m  as  he  recollect, 
ed  having  once  (in  his  present  ojwnion  uqjustly)  de- 
nied it 

He  returned,  therefore,  an  answer  to  sir  Thomas, 
with  all  those  genuine  exiaressions  of  acknowledg. 
ment  which  the  honest  emotions  of  his  soul  could 
dictate :  be  accepted,  as  the  greatest  obligation,  that 
concern  which  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  his  son,  and 
cheerfully  reposed  on  his  care  the  trust  which  his 
friendship  desired ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  inclosed 
to  him  the  letter  he  had  wrote  to  Wil^am,  to  be  de- 
livered at  what  time,  and  enforoM  in  what  manlier, 
his  prudmoe  should  suggest 
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CHAPTEB  XII. 

l%e  plan  which  Sindatt  fornu  for  obUteraUng 
the  Btaim  which  the  character  qf  Mt  friend  had 
w^ffereOm 

SIR  ThoDUU  did  accordingly  deliver  this  ktter  of 
Annoly's  to  his  ion ;  and  as  the  penitaice  which 
the  yonng  man  thai  feit  for  hia  recent  oflfence  made 
the  aammption  of  a  cliaiacter  of  lotMriety  proper,  he 
accompanied  his  patonal  remonstmnce  with  advice 
of  his  own,  dictated  aUlce  by  firiendship  and  pru- 
dence. 

Ihcywareat  this  tiine,  indeed,  bat  Uttie  neces- 
sasy;  in  the  intervA  betwe»  the  paroxysms  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  the  genuine  feelings  of  his 
nature  had  time  to  arise;  and,  awakened  as  they 
now  were  by  the  letters  of  his  father  and  sister,  their 
v«lce  was  irresist9)le :  he  Idssed  the  signature  of 
their  names  a  thousand  times,  and,  weeping  on  Sin. 
dtai*%  nedc,  imprecated  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  his 
own  head,  that  could  thus  heap  affliction  on 'the  age 
of  the  l)est  of  parents. 

He  expressed,  at  the  same  time,  his  intention  of 
leaving  Oxford,  and  returning  home  as  an  imme- 
diate instance  of  hi^  desire  of  rrformation.  Sir  Tho- 
mas, though  he  gave  all  the  praise  to  this  purpose 
wliieh  its  filial  piety  deserved,  yet  doubted  ttie  pro- 
priety of  putting  it  in  executira :  he  said,  that,  in 
the  little  cirdes  of  the  country,  Annesly's  penitence 
would  not  so  immediatdy  blot  out  his  ofltoce ;  but 
that  the  weak  and  the  illiberal  woukl  shun  the  con- 
taflM^  0*  tt  were,  of  his  company,  md  that  he  would 
meet  evory  day  with  aflhmtf  and  ne^ects,  which 
the  sineerity  of  his  repentance  ill  deserved,  and  his 
consciousness  of  that  sincerity  might  not  eadly 
brook.  He  (old  htm  that  a  young  gentieman,  a 
ftiend  of  bis,  who  was  just  going  to  set  out  on  a  tour 
libroad,  had  but  a  few  days  before  written  to  him, 
dMiciBg  Uf  recommendation  of  son^xidy  with  the 

LS 
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mannen  and  educatioa  of  a  gentleman,  to  accom- 
fiany  him  on  hU  travels,  and  that  he  believed  he 
oould  eaailj  procure  that  station  for  his  friend; 
which  would  have  the  double  advantage  of  remov- 
ing him  from  the  obloquy  to  which  the  late  acci- 
dent had  subjected  him,  and  of  im|Hroving  him  in 
every  respect,  by  the  opportunity  it  would  give  of 
observing  the  laws,  customs,  and  polity  of  our  neigh, 
hours  on  the  Continent 

.  While  the  depression  produced  by  Annesly's  con. 
sciousness  of  his  ofltoces  remained  strong  upon  his 
mind,  this  proposal  met  with  no  very  warm  recep- 
tion ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  comfint  and  enoou- 
ragement  of  his  friend  prevailed,  the  ambition  which 
a  man  of  his  age  naturally  feels  to  s^e  something  of 
the  world,  b^an  to  qieak  in  its  behalf:  he  mention- 
ed, Jiowever,  the  consent  of  his  father,  as  an  indis- 
pensaUe  prelinunary.  This  sir  Thomas  allowed  to  be 
just ;  and,  showing  him  the  confidential  letter  which 
the  old  gentleman  had  written  him,  undertook  to 
mention  this  scheme  for  his  approbation  in  the 
answer  he  intended  making  to  it.  In  thb  too  was  in. 
dosed  his  young  friend's  return  to  the  letters  of  his 
fiither  and  sister  which  were  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  full  of  that  contrition  which,  at  the 
time,  he  really  felt,  and  of  those  good  resolutions 
which,  at  the  time,  he  sincerely  formed.  As  to  the 
matter  of  his  going  abroad,  he  only  touched  upon  it 
as  a  plan  of  sir  Thomas  Sindall's,  whose  friendship 
had  dictated  the  proposal,  and  whose  judgment  of 
its  expediency  his  own  words  were  to  contain. 

His  father  received  it,  not  without  those  pangs 
which  the  thought  of  separation  from  a  aon,  on 
whom  the  peace  of  his  soul  rested,  must  cause ;  but 
he  examined  it  with  that  impartiality  which  his  wis. 
dom  suggested  in  every  thing  that  omceraed  his 
children :  '  My  own  satisfiMJtion,'  he  would  often  lay, 
*  has  for  its  object  only  the  few  years  c£  a  waning 
life;  the  situation  of  my  children,  my  hopes  would 
extend  to  the  importance  of  a  much  longer  period.* 
He  held  the  balance,  therefore,  in  an  even  hand : 
the  ai^umeiits  of  Sindall  had  much  of  the  specious. 
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as  his  inducement  to  uae  them  had  much  of  the 
firiendly.  The  young  gentleman  whom  Billy  was  to 
accompany  had  connections  of  such  weight  in  the 
state,  that  the  fairest  prospects  seemed  to  open  fhmi 
their  patronage  j  nor  could  the  force  of  that  argu- 
ment be  denied,  which  supposed  conveniency  in  the 
change  of  place  to  Annesly  at  the  present,  and  im. 
provement  for  the  fUture.  There  were  not,  how. 
ever,  wanting  some  considerations  of  reason  to  side 
with  a  parent's  tears  against  the  journey ;  but  Sin> 
dall  had  answers  for  them  all ;  and  at  last  he  wrung 
iVom  hini  his  slow  leave,  on  condition  that  William 
should  return  home,  for  a  single  day,  to  bid  the  last 
fazewel  to  his  fkther  and  his  Harriet. 

Meantime,. the  punishment  of  Annesly 's  late  of- 
fence in  the  university  was  mitigated  by  the  inter, 
est  of  Sindall,  and  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Jephson. 
Expulsion,  which  had  before  been  insisted  on,  was 
changed  into  a  sentence  of  less  indignity,  to  wit, 
that  of  being  publicly  reprimanded  by  the  head  of 
the  college  to  which  he  belonged ;  after  submitting^ 
to  which,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  sir  Thomas, 
to  bid  adieu  to  his  father's  house,  preparatory  to  his 
going  abroad. 

■  His  father,  at  meeting,  touched  on  his  late  irregu- 
larities with  that  delicacy,  of  which  a  good  mind 
cannot  divest  itself,  "e veif  afiuait '  the  purposed  seve- 
ritpof  reproof  J  and  having  "thiis  far  sacrificed  to 
justice  and  parental  authority,  he  opened  his  soul  to 
all  that  warmth  of  affection  which  his  Billy  had  al- 
ways experienced ;  nor  was  the  mind  of  his  son  yet 
so  perverted  by  his  former  course  of  dissipation,  as 
to  be  insensible  to  that  sympathy  of  feelings  which 
this  indulgence  should  produce.  The  tear  which  he 
ofibred  to  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  his  heart,  wrung  by 
the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  swelling  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Aiture. 

When  the  morning  of  his  departure  arrived,  he 
stole  softly  into  his  father's  chamber,  meaning  to 
take  leave  of  him  without  being  seen  by  his  sister, 
whose  tenderness  of  soul  could  not  easily  bear  the 
pangs  of  a  solemn  farewel.    He  found  his  father  on 
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bii  kneet.  — The  good  man,  rising  with  that  seme 
dignity  (rf  aapect  which  those  sacred  duties  ever 
conferred  on  him,  turned  to  his  son :  *  You  go,  my 
boy,*  said  he,  '  to  a  (Ustant  land,  fiur  firom  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  your  earthly  pavent ;  I  was 
recommokling  you  to  the  care  of  Him  who  is  at  iril 
times  present  with  you:  though  I  am  not  superstS. 
tious,  yet- 1  confess  I  teA  something  about  me  as  if 
I  should  never  see  you  more ;  if  these  are  my  laat 
words,  let  them  be  treasured  in  your  remembraooe 
-r-Live  as  becomes  a  man  and  a  Christian ;  lire  as 
becomes  him  who  is  to  live  for  erer !' 

As  he  spoke,  his  daughter  entered  the  room. 
*  Ah !  my  Billy,'  said  she,  '  could  you  have  beoi 
so  cruel  as  to  go  withouf^ seeing  your  Harriet?  it 
would  bare  broken  my  heart!  Ohl  I  have  mudi 
to  say,  and  many  farewels  to  take;  yet  now,  me* 
thinks,  I  can  say  nothing,  and  scarce  dare  bid  you 
farewel !'— '  My  cbildrai,'  interrupted  her  father, 
'  in  this  caUnet  is  a  present  I  have  always  intended 
for  each  of  you  j  and  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  last 
time  we  shall  meet  together,  I  think  the  fittest  to 
bestow  them.  Here,  my  Harriet,  is  a  miniature  of 
that  angel  your  mother  ;  imitate  her  virtues,  and  be 
happy.  —  Here,  my  Billy,  b  its  countonpart,  a  pic> 
ture  of  your  father ;  whatever  he  is.  Heaven  knowa 
his  affection  to  you ;  let  that  endear  the  memorial, 
and  recommend  that  conduct  to  his  son  which  will 
make  bis  father's  grey  hairs  go  down  to  the  grave 
in  peux  I'  Tears  were  the  only  answer  that  eithor 
could  give.  Annesly  embraced  his  son,  and  Uessecl 
him.  Harriet  .blubbered  on  his  neck  I  Twice  he  oC> 
fered  to  go,  and  twice  the  agony  of  his  sister  pulled 
him  back ;  at  last  she  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  father,  who  beckoning  to  sir  Thomas  SindaU, 
just  then  arrived,  to  carry  off  his  companion,  that 
young  gentleman,  who  was  himself  not  a  little  af- 
fected with  the  scene,  took  his  .friend  Iqr  the  band, 
and  led  him  to  the  carriage  that  waited  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

He  reaches  London,  where  he  remains  longer  than 
was  ejqtectetL^The  ^ffixis  qf  his  stay  there. 

TN  a  few  days,  Annesly,  and  his  Mend  the  baronet, 
-*'  arrived  in  the  metropolis.  His  father  had  been 
informed,  that  the  gentleman  whom  be  was  to  ac- 
company  in  his  travels,  was  to  meet  him  in  that 
city,  where  they  proposed  to  remain  only  a  week  or 
two ;  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  any  thing  curious  in 
town,  and  of  settling  some  points  of  accommodation 
on  their  route  through  the  countries  they  meant  to 
visit:  an  intelligence  he  confessed  very  agreeable 
to  him,  becaiue  he  knew  the  temptations  to  which 
a  young  man  is  exposed,  by  a  life  of  idleness  in 
London. 

But,  in  truth,  the  intjcntion  of  sir  Thomas  ^ndall 
never  was,  that  his  present  pupil  (if  we  may  so  call 
him)  should  travel  any  farther.    The  young  gentle- 
man, for  whose  companion  he  had  pretended  to  en- 
gage Annesly,  was  indeed  to  set  out  very  ston  after 
on  the  tour  of  Europe ;  but  he  had  ah-eady  been 
provided  with  a  travelling  governor,  whp  was  to 
meet  him  upon  his  arrival  at  Calais,  for  the  air  of 
England  agreed  so  ill  with  this  gentleman's  consti- 
tution, that  he  never  crossed  the  channel,  and  who 
had  made  the  same  journey  several  times  before, 
With  several  English  young  men  of  great  fortunes, 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  returning  to  their  native 
country,  with  the  same  sovereign  contempt  for  it 
that  he  himself  entertained.   The  purpose  of  Sindall 
\was  merely  to  remove  the  son  to  a  still  greater  dis. 
tance  from  his  father,  and  to  a  scene  where  his  own 
plan,  of  entire  conversion,  should  meet  with  every 
aid  which  the  society  of  the  idle  and  the  profligate 
conld  give  it 

For  some  time,  however,  he  found  the  disposition 
of  Annesly  averse  to  his  designs.  The  figure  of  his 
fiither  venerable  in  virtue,  of  his  sister  lovely  in  in- 
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nocence,  were  imprinted  on  hU  mind ;  and  the 
variety  of  public  places  of  entertainment,  to  which 
sir  Thomas  conducted  him,  could  not  immediately 
efflue  the  impression. 

But,  as  their  novelty  at  first  delighted,  their  fire^ 
quency  at  last  subdued  him ;  his  mind  b^an  to  ac- 
custom itself  to 'the  hurry  of  thoughtless  amuse- 
ment, and  to  feel  a  painful  vacancy,  when  the  bustle 
of  the  scene  was  at  any  time  changed  for  solitude. 
The  unrestrained  warmth  and  energy  of  his  temper 
yielded  up  his  understanding  to   the   company  of 
fools,  and  his  resolutions  of  reformation  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  dissolute,  because  it  caught  the  fervour 
of  the  present  moment,  before  reason  could  pause  on 
the  disposal  of  the  next;  and,  by  the  industry  of 
Sindall,  he  found  every  day  a  set  of  friends,  among 
whom  the  most  engaging  were  always  the  most  li-* 
centious,  and  joined  to  every  thing  which  the  good 
detest,  every  thing  which  the  unthinking  admire.    I 
have  often  indeed  been  tempted  to  imagine,  that 
there  is  something  unfortunate,  if  not  blameable,  in 
that  harshness  and  austerity,  which  virtue  too  often 
assumes ;  and  have  seen,  with  regret,  some  excel- 
lent men,  the  authority  of   whose  understanding, 
and  the  attraction  of  whose  wit,  might  have  retained 
many  a  deserter  under  the  banners  of  goodness,  lose 
all  that  power  of  service  by  the  unbending  distance 
which  they  kept  fh)m   the  little   pleasantries  and 
sweetnesses  of  life.    This  conduct  may  be  safe,  but 
there  is  something  ungenerous  and  cowardly  in  it ; 
to  keep   their  forces,   like  an  over-cautious   com- 
mander, in  fastnesses  and  fortified  towns,  while  they 
suflfbr  the  enemy  to  waste  and  ravage  the  campaign. 
(Praise  is  indeed  due  to  him  who  can  any  way  pre- 
serve his  integrity ;  but  surely  the  heart  that  can 
retain  it,  .even  while  it  opens  to  all  the  warmth  of 
social  feeling,  will  be  an  offbring  more  acceptable  in 
tlie  eye  of  Heaven. 

▲nnesly  was  distant  fVom  any  counsel  or  exam- 
pie,  that  might  countert>aIance  the  contagious  in- 
fluence of  the  dissolute  society  with  which  his  time 
was   now  engrossed;    but  his   seduction  was  not 
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eomplete,  till  the  better  priociplei,  which  hU  tool 
•till  reUuned,  were  made  accenary  to  its  aoeompUdi. 
ment. 

Sindall  procured  a  woman  in&mous  «ioiigh  toot 
hia  purpoie,  the  cast  mistress  of  one  of  his  former 
con^penions,  whom  he  tutored  to  invent  a  plausible 
story  of  distress  and  misfortune ;  which  he  contrived 
in  a  manner,  seemingly  accidental,  to  have  commu* 
nicated  to  Annesly.  His  native  cempassion,  and 
his  native  warmth,  were  interested  in  her  sufihiiniss 
and  her  wrongs ;  and  he  iqpplauded  himself  for  the 
protection  which  he  afibrded  her,  while  she  was 
the  abandoned  instrument  of  his  undoing.  After 
having  retained  for  some  time  the  purity  of  her' 
guardian  and  protector,  in  an  hour  of  intoxication 
he  ventured  to  approach  her  on  a  looser  footmg; 
and  she  had  afterwards  the  address  to  make  him  be- 
lieve, that  the  weakness  of  her  gratitude  had  grant- 
ed to  him,  what  to  any  other  her  virtue  would  have  re. 
ftued ;  and  during  the  criminal  intercourse  in  which 
he  lived' with  her,  she  continued  to  maintain  a  cha- 
racter  of  aflRsction  and  tenderness,  which  might  ex- 
cuse the  guilt  of  her  own  conduct,  and  account  for 
the  in&tuation  of  his. 

,In  this  fatal  connection,  every  remembrani»  of 
that  weeping  home  which  he  had  so  lately  left,  with 
the  resolutions  of  penitence  and  reformation,  was 
erased  from  his  mind ;  or,  if  at  times  it  intruded,  it 
came  not  that  gentle  guest,  at  whose  approach  his 
bosom  used  to  lie  thrilled  with  reverence  and  love, 
but  approached  in  the  form  of  some  ungracious 
monitor;  whose  business  was  to  banish  pleasure 
and  awaken  remorse;  and  therefore,  the  next 
amusement,  folly,  or  vice,  was  called  in  to  his  aid 
to  banish  or  expel  it.  As  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  write  to  his  father,  he  fell  upon  an  expedient, 
even  to  save  himself  the  p^n  of  thinking  so  long  as 
that  purpose  required,  on  a  subject  now  grown  so 
irksome  to  him,  and  employed  that  woman,  in  whose 
tofls  he  was  thus  shamefUQy  entangled,  to  read  the 
letters  he  recdved,  and  dictate  such  answers  as  her 
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cunning  couW  Buggwt,  to  miBlead  the  judgment  of 
hU  unsuipecting  parent 

All  this  while,  Sindall  artfully  kept  so  much  aloof 
as  to  preserve,  even  with  the  son^  something  of  that 
character  which  he  had  acquired  with  the  father ;  he 
was  often  absent  flrom  parties  of  remarkable  irregu- 
larity, and  sometimes  ventured  a  gentle  censure  on 
his  friend  for  having  been  led  into  them.  But, 
while  he  seemed  to  check  their  continuance  under 
this  cloak  of  prudence,  he  encouraged  it  in  the  re- 
port he  made  of  the  voice  of  others ;  for  while  tlie 
scale  of  character,  for  temperance,  sobriety,  and 
morals,  sinks  on  one  side,  there  is  a  balance  of  fame 
in  the  mouths  of  part  of  the  world  rising  on  the 
other.  —  Annesly  could  bear  to  be  told  of  bis  qpirit, 
his  generosity,  and  his  honour. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


He  feels  the  dittresses  qf'  poverty.  —He  is  put  on  a 
method  of  relieving  them.  —  An  account  qf  its 
success. 

THE  mannw  of  life  which' Annesly  now  pursued 
inthout  restraint,  was  necessarily  productive 
of  such  expense  as  he  could  very  illaffbrd.  But 
the  craft  of  his  female  associate  was  not  much  at  a 
loss  for  pretences,  to  make  Arequent  demands  on  the 
generosity  of  his  father.  The  same  excuses  which 
served  to  account  for  his  stay  in  London,  in  some 
measure  apologized  for  the  largeness  of  the  sums 
he  drew  for :  if  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remain 
there,  expense,  if  not  unavoidable,  was  at  least  dif- 
ficult to  be  avoided ;  and  for  the  causes  of  his  stay 
in  that  city,  he  had  only  to  repeat  the  accounts 
which  he  daily  received  from  Sindall,  of  various  ac- 
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cidents,  which  obliged  his  young  Mend  to  pottpont 
his  intended  tour. 

Though,  in  the  country,  there  was  little  oppor. 
tunity  of  knowing  the  town  irregularities  of  An- 
nesly,  yet  there  were  not  wanting  surmises  of  it 
among  some,  of  which  it  is  likely  his  father  might 
hare  heard  enough  to  alarm  him,  had  he  not  been 
at  this  time  in  such  a  state  of  health,  as  prevented 
him  from  much  society  with  his  neighbours ;  a  slow 
aguish  disorder,  which  followed  those  symptoms 
his  daughter's  letter  to  her  brother  had  described, 
having  confined  him  to  his  chamber  almost  constantly 
from  the  time  of  his  son's  departure. 

Annesly  had  still  some  blushes  left ;  and  when  he 
had  pushed  his  father's  indulgence,  in  the  article  of 
supply,  as  far  as  shame,  would  allow  him,  he  looked 
round  for  some  other  source  whence  present  relief 
might  be  drawn,  without  daring  to  consider  how  the 
arrearages  of  the  fUture  should  be  cancelled.  Sn- 
dall,  for  some  time,  answered  his  exigences  without 
reluctance ;  but  at  last  he  informed  him,  as  he  said 
with  regret,  that  he  could  not,  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances, afford  him,  at  that  immediate  juncture, 
any  farther  assistance  than  a  small  sum,  which  he 
then  put  into  Annesly's  hands,  and  which  the  very 
next  day  was  squandered  by  the  prodigality  of  his 
mistress. 

The  next  morning  he  rose  without  knowing  how 
the  wants  of  the  day  were  to  be  provided  for,  and 
strolling  out  into  one  of  his  accustomed  walks,  gave 
himself  up  to  all  the  pangs  which  the  retrospect  of 
the  pasti  and  the  idea  of  the  present,  suggested.  — 
But  he  felt  not  that  contrition  which  results  from 
ingenuous  sorrow  for  our  offences;  his  soul  was 
ruled  by  that  gloomy  demon,  who  looks  only  to  the 
anguish  of  their  punishment,  and  accuses  the  hand 
of  Providence  for  calamity  which  himself  has  occa- 
sioned. 

In  this  situation,  he  was  met  by  one  of  his  new 
acquired  friends,  who  was  walking  off  the  egres- 
sion of  last  night's  riot  The  melancholy  of  his 
countenance  was  so  easily  observable,  that  it  could 
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not  escape  the  notice  of  hit  campuAoa,  who  rallied 
him  on  the  lerioiunen  of  hi*  aspect,  in  the  cant 
phnse  of  tboie  brutes  of  our  ipedee,  who  are  pro- 
fened  enemies  to  the  faculty  of  thinUng.  Though 
Anneslyl  pride  for  a  whUe  kept  him  ailent»  it  was 
at  last  overcome  by  the  other's  importunity,  and  he 
confessed  the  desperation  of  his  circumstances  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  present  depretsion.  His  companion, 
whose  purse,  as  l^mself  informed  Annesly,  had  been 
flushed  by  the  success  of  the  preceding  night,  ani. 
mated  by  the  liberality  which  attends  sudden  good 
Ibrtune,  fireely  oflfered  him  the  use  of  twenty  i^eees, 
till  better  times  should  enable  him  to  repay  them. 
'  But,*  sidd  he  gaily,  '  it  is  a  shame  fbr  a  fellow  of 
your  parts  to  want  money,  when  fortune  has  pro- 
▼ided  so  many  rich  fools  for  the  harvest  of  the  wise 
and  the  industrious.  If  youll  allow  me  to  be  your 
eonduGtor  this  evening,  I  will  show  you  where,  by 
the  traffic  of  your  wits,  in  a  very  short  time,  you 
may  convert  these  twenty  guineas  into  lifty.'  *  At 
play,'  replied  Anneriy  coolly.  '  Ay,  at  play,'  re> 
plied  the  other,  '  and  fair  play  too :  tis  the  only 
profesnon  left  for  a  man  of  qwrit  and  honour  to 
pursue:  to  cheat  as  a  merchant,  to  quibble  as  a 
lawyer,  or  to  cant  as  a  churchman,  is  confined  to 
fUlows  who  have  no  fire  in  their  ocmiposition. — 
Give  me  but  a  bold  set,  and  a  &ir  tlirow  for  it,  and 
then  for  the  life  of  a  ^rd,  or  the  death  of  a  goitle- 
man.*  — '  I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  pro. 
fession,'  said  Annesly,  '  and  should  but  throw  away 
your  money.'—'  Never  fear,*  replied  the  other ;  '  do 
but  mark  me,  and  I  will  ensure  you :  I  will  shew  you 
our  men }  pigecms,  mere  pigeons !  by  Jupiter  !* 

It  was  not  for  a  man  in  Annesly's  situation  to 
baulk  the  promise  of  such  a  golden  opportunity  j 
ttiey  dined  together,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  a 
gamingJiouse,  where  Annesly's  companion  intro. 
dttced  him,  as  a  friend  of  his  Just  arrived  from  the 
country,  to  several  young  gentlemen  who  seemed 
to  be  waiting  his  arrival—*  I  promised  you  your 
revenge,'  said  he,  '  my  dears,^  and  you  shall  have  it ; 
some  of  my  friMd's  Lady.4]ay  rents  toe  have  ac- 
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companied  bim  to  London ;  if  you  win,  you  thall 
wear  than.    To  buaineaa,  to  busUieM.' 

In  the  course  of  tbeir  play,  Annetly,  though  InU 
noderatdy  akilled  m  the  game,  diaoovered  that  the 
company,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  were  in 
reality  nieh  bubbles  aa  hia  companion  had  rcpreaent- 
ed  tbem;  aiker  being  heated  by  some  small  sucoeaa 
in  the  beginning,  theyb^pm  to  bet  extravagantly 
•gainst  every  calculation  of  chances;  and  in  an 
hoar  or  two,  his  associate  and  he  had  stripped 
them  of  a  very  considerable  sum,  of  which  hia  own 
share,  though  much  the  smaller,  was  upwards  of 
threescore  guineas.  When  they  1^  the  house,  he 
crftbred  his  conductor  the  sum  he  had  lent  him,  with 
a  proAirion  of  thanks  both  for  the  use  and  the  iia. 
provement  of  it  '  No,  my  boy,*  said  he,  *  not  now ; 
your  note  is  sufficient :  I  will-rather  call  for  it  when 
I  am  at  a  janeh ;  you  see  now  the  road  to  wealth 
and  independence ;  —  you  will  meet  me  here  to«mor. 
row.*    He  promised  to  meet  him  accordingly. 

They  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  in  Ute  room 
this  second  night,  when  a  gentleman  entered,  whom 
the  company  saluted  with  the  q^peUatiiMi  of  squire : 
the  greater  part  of  them  seemed  to  be  charmed 
with 'his  presence;  but  tl|e  countmiance  of  An- 
nesly*s  companion  iUl  at  hia  iippiroach:  '  Damn 
him,*  said  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Annesly,  <  he's  a 
knowing  one' 

In  some  degree,  indeed,  he  deserved  the  title :  for 
he  had  attidned,  from  pretty  long  experience,  aa- 
risted  by  natural  quickneas  of  parts,  a  considerable 
knowledge  in  the  science ;  and  in  strokes  of  genius, 
at  games  where  genius  waa  required,  waa  excelled 
by  few.  But  after  all,  he  was  far  from  being  suc- 
Cissfdl  in  the  profession;  nature  intended  him  for 
something  better;  and  as  he  spoiled  a  wit,  an 
orator,  and  perhaps  a  poet,  by  turning  gambler,  so 
he  often  spoiled  a  gamUer  by  the  ambition,  which 
waa  not  yet  entirely  quenched,  of  shining  oocaaion- 
ally  in  all  those  characters.  And  as  a  oompanion»  be 
waa  too  ^eashig,  and  too  wdl  pleaaed,  to  keep  that 
tool  indifibrence,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
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him  who  should  always  be  possessed  of  himself,  and 
consider  every  other  man  only  as  the  spungefirom 
whom  he  is  to  squeeze  advantage. 

To  the  present  party,  however,  he  was  unques. 
tionably  superior;  and,  of  course,  in  a  short  time 
began  to  levy  large  contributions,  not  only  on  the 
more  inexperienced,  whom  Annesly  and  his  con- 
ductor had  marked  for  their  own  booty,  but  likewise 
on  these  two  gentlemen  themselves,  whose  winning! 
of  the  former  evraing  were  now  fast  diminishing  be- 
fore the  superior  skill  of  this  new  antagonist. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  he  was  intw- 
rupted  by  the  arrival  of  another  gentleman,  who 
seemed  also  to  be  a  well-known -character  in  this 
temple  of  fortune,  being  saluted  by.  the  familiar 
name  of  Blackbeard.  This  man  possessed  an  un- 
moved equality  both  of  temper  and  aspect;  and 
though  in  reality  he  was  of  no  very  superior  abili- 
ties, yet  had  acquired  the  reputation  both  of  depth 
and  acuteness,  firom  being  always  accustomed  to 
think  on  his  own  interest,  and  pursuing  with  the 
most  sedulous  attention  every  object  which  led  to 
it,  unseduced  by  one  single  spark  of  those  feelings 
which  the  world  terms  Weakness. 

In  the  article  of  gaming,  which  he  had  early 
pitched  on  as  the  means  of  advancement,  he  bad 
availed  himself  of  that  industry,  and  Saturnine  com. 
plexion,  to  acquire  the  most  consummate  know- 
ledge of  its  principles,  which  indeed  he  had  attained 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  perfection. 

Opposed  to  this  man,  even  the  skill  of  the  hither, 
to-suocessftil  squire  was  tinavailing;  and  conse- 
quently he  not  only  stripped  that  gentleman  of  the 
gains  he  had  made,  but  gleaned  whatever  he  had 
left  in  the  purses  of  the  inferior  members  of  the 
party,  amongst  whom  Annesly  and  his  associate 
were  reduced  to  their  last  guinea.  ' 

This  they  agreed  to  spend  together  at  a  tavern  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  they  cursed  fortune^ 
their  spmler,  and  thonselves,  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
rage  and  disappointment.  Annesly  did  not  seek  to 
afcount  for  thar  losses  otherwise  than  in  the  real 
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way,  to  wit,  from  the  superior  skill  of  their  adver- 
•ary ;  but  his  companion,  who  often  boasted  of  his 
own,  threw  out  some  insinuations  of  foul  play  and 
connivance. 

'  If  I  thought  that  ■  *  said  Annesly,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  while  his  cheeks  burnt  with  in- 
dignation. —  *  Foh !'  replied  the  other, '  'tis  in  vain 
to  be  angry :  here's  damnation  to  him  in  a  bumper.* 

The  other  did  not  Tail  his  pledge ;  and  by  a  liberal 
application  to  the  bottle,  they  so  Hr  overcame  their 
losses,  that  Annesly  reeled  home,  nnging  a  catch, 
forgetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Another  attend  to  retrieve  his  circum$tancei,  the 
conseqtiences  of  uMch  are  still  more  fatat. 

THOUGH  the  arrival  of  to-morrow  Itaight  be 
overlooked,  it  could  not  be  prevented.  It  rose 
on  Annesly,  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  mankind 
Poverty,  imUttered  by  disgrace,  was  now  approach- 
ing him,  who  knew  of  no  friend  to  ward  off  the 
blow,  and  had  no  consolation  in  himself  by  which  it 
might  be  lightened :  if  any  thing  could  add  to  his 
present  distress,  it  was  increased  by  the  absence  of 
Sindall,  who  was  then  in  the  country,  and  the  up- 
braidings  of  his  female  companionj  who  now  ex- 
claimed against  the  folly  which  herself  had  caused, 
and  the  extravagance  herself  had  participated. 

About  mid-day,  his  last  night's  fdlow-suflferer 
pidd  him  a  visit ;  their  mutual  chagrin  at  meeting, 
ftom  the  recollection  of  misfortune  which  it  pro- 
duced, was  evident  in  their  countenances;  but  it 
was  not  a  little  increased,  when  the  other  txAd.  An- 
nesly he  came  to  put  him  in  the  mind  of  the  sum  he 
had  advanced  him  two  days  before,  for  which  he 
had    now  very  particular  occasion.     Annesly  an- 
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•wend,  that  he  hed  flntnUy  told  him  the  itate  ot 
his  flniuioes,  at  the  time  of  tike  loaii,  and  accepted 
it  on  no  condition  of  speedy  payment ;  that  he  had, 
the  fame  eventng^  oftred  to  repay  him  when  it  was 
In  hi*  power,  and  that  he  ooukt  not  Imt  thhik  the 
demand  ungentleman.Uke,  at  a  time  when  he  must 
know  his  utter  inability  to  comply  with  it 

'  Ungentleman.Iike  I'  laid  the  other^  '  I  don*t  un- 
derstand what  you  mean,  sir,  by  such  a  phrase ; 
will  you  pay  me  the  money  or  not  ?* — '  I  cannot* — 
'  Then,  sir,  you  must  expect  me  to  employ  some 
gentleman  for  the  recovery  of  it,  who  wiU  speak  to 
you,  perhaps,  in  a  more  ungentleman.Uke  style  than 
I  do.'  And  so  saying,  he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

'  Infamous  wretch !'  exclaimed  Anncdy,  and 
walked  about  with  a  hurried  step,  gnawing  his  lipa, 
and  muttering  curses  on  him,  and  on  himself.— 
There  was  another  gentleman  wanted  to  see  him 
below  stairs.  —  ^Twas  a  mercer,  who  came  to  demand 
payment  of  some  fineries  his  lady,  as  he  termed  her, 
had  purchased ;  he  was  with  difficulty  dismissed.  — 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  another  calL  — 
*Twa«  a  dun  of  a  tailor  for  clothes  to  himself— he 
would  take  no  excuse—'  Come,'  said  Annesly,  with 
a  look  of  desperation, '  to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
will  pay  ypu.* 

But  how  ?— he  stared  wildly  on  the  ground,  then 
knocked  his  head  against  the  wall,  and  acted  aU 
the  extravagancies  of  a  madman.  At  last,  with  ^ 
more  settled  horror  In  his  eye,  he  put  on  his  sword^ 
and  without  knowing  whither  he  should  go,  sallied 
into  the  street. 

He  happened  to  meet  in  his  way  some  of  thoee 
boon  companions,  with  whom  his  nights  of  jollity 
had  been  spent ;  but  thdr  terms  of  salutation  were 
•o  cold  and  foibidding,  as  obviously  to  show  that 
the  account  of  his  circumstances  had  already  reach- 
ed them ;  and,  with  them,  he  who  had  every  thing 
to  ask,  and  nothing  to  bestow,  could  possess  no 
quality  attractive  of  regard.  After  sauntering  Arom 
street  to  street,  and  from  square  to  square,  he  found 
himsdf,  towards  the  (dose  of  the  day,  within  a  fiBW 
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paces  of  that  very  gaming-house  where  he  had  been 
so  unfortunate  the  night  before.  A  sort  of  maU. 
clous  curiosity,  and  some  hope  of  he  knew  not  what, 
tempted  him  to  re-enter  it  He -found  much  the 
same  company  be  had  seen  the  preceding  night, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  his  former  associ- 
ate, and  one  or  two  of  the  younger  members  of 
their  party,  whom  the  same  cause  prevented  Aom 
attending. 

Strolling  into  another  room,  he  found  an  inferior 
set  of  gamesters,  whose  stakes  were  lower,  though 
their  vociferation  was  infinitely  more  loud.  In  the 
far  comer  sat  a  man  who  preserved  a  composure 
of  countenance,  undisturbed  by  the  clamour  and 
confusion  that  surrounded  him.  After  a  little  ob- 
servation, Annesly  discovered  that  be  was  a  money, 
lender,  who  advanced  certain  sums  at  a  very  exor. 
bitant  premium  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  play. 
Some  of  those  he  saw,  who  could  o^r  no  other  se- 
curity  satisfying  to  this  usurer,  procure  a  few 
guineas  firom  him,  on  pawning  a  watch,  ring,  or 
some  other  appendage  of  former  finery.  Of  such 
he  had  before  divested  himself  for  urgent  demands, 
and  had  nothing  superfluous  about  him  but  his 
sword,  which  he  had  kept  th$  latest,  and  iriiich  he 
now  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  comer,  who  furnished  him  with  a  couple  of 
pieces  upon  it,  that  with  them  he  might  once  more 
try  his  fortune  at  the  table. 

The  success  exceeded  his  expectation;  it  was  so 
rapid,  that,  in  less  than  an  hour,  he  had  increased 
his  two  guineas  to  forty,  with  which  he  determined 
to  retire  contented;  but  when  he  would  have  re- 
deemed his  sword,  he  was  infonqed  that  the  keeper 
had  just  gone  into  the  other  room,  where,  as  he  en- 
tered to  demand  it,  he  unfortunately  overheard  the 
same  gentleman,  who  had  gained  his  money  the 
former  night,  oflfering  a  bet  to  the  amount  of  the 
sum  Annesly  then  possessed,  on  a  cast  where  he 
imagined  the  chance  to  be  much  against  it  Stimu- 
mulated  with  the  desire  of  doubling  his  gain,  and  the 
sudden  provocation,  as  it  were,  of  the  offtr,  he  ac- 
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oeplad  it  i  and  in  one  moment,  lost  all  the  firnits  of 
|iis  fbrmer  good  fortime.  The  tnuwport  of  his  paa- 
•ion  could  not  express  itself  in  words ;  but  taking 
up  one  of  the  dice,  with  the  seeming  cootneas  of 
exquisite  anguish,  he  fairly  bit  it  in  two,  and  cast- 
ing  a  look  of  frensy  at  his  sword,  which  he  was 
now\inable  to  ransom,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
uncovered  as  he  was,  his  hat  hanging  on  a  peg  in 
the  other  apartment 

The  l^ritation,  of  his  mind  was  such  as  denied  all 
attention  to  common  things ;  and,  instead  of  taking 
the  direct  road  to  his  lodgings,  he  wandered  off 
the  street  into  an  obscure  alley,  where  he  had  not 
advanced  for,  till  be  was  accosted  by  a  fellow, 
who,  in  a  very  peremptory  tone,  desired  him  to  de. 
liver  his  money,  or  he  would  insUntly  blow  out  his 
brains,  presenting  a  pistol  at  less  than  half  a  yard's 
distance.—'  I  can  give  you  nothing,*  uid  Annesly, 
*  because  I  have  nothing  to  give'— 'Damn  you,* 
returned  the  other,  '  do  you  think  111  be  fobbed 
off  SO;  your  money,  and  be  damned  to  you,  or  I'll 
send  you  to  hell  in  a  twinkling;'— advancing  ^is 
pistol,  at  the  same  time,  within  a  hand's  breadth  of 
his  face.— Annesly,  at  that  instant,  struck  up  the 
mussle  with  his  arm,  and,  la3ring  hold  of  the  barrel, 
by  a  sudden  wrench  forced  the  weapon  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  villain,  who,  not  choosing  to  risk  any 
ftrther  combat,  made  the  best  of  bis  way  down  the 
alley,  and  left  Annesly  master  o£  his  arms.  He 
stocd  for  a  moment  entranced  in  thought  — '  Who. 
ever  thou  art,*  said  be, '  I  thank  thee :  by  heaven, 
^  thou  instmctest  and  armest  me ;  this  may  provide 
for  to-morrow,  or  make  its  provision  unnecessary.* 
He  now  returned  with  a  hurried  pace  to  the  mouth 
of  the  alley,  where,  in  the  shade  of  a  Jutting  wall, 
he  could  mark  unperceived  the  objects  on  the 
street.  He  had  stood  there. but  a  few  seconds,  and 
b^an  already  to  waver  in  his  purpose,  when  he 
saw  come  out  of  the  gaming-house,  which  he  had 
left,  the  very  man  who  had  plundered  him  of  bis 
alL  The  richness  of  the  prise,  with  immediate  re. 
venge,  awakened   together  in  hii  mindj  and  the 
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cnqtidon  of  foul  play  which  bis  compftni^n  had 
hinted  the  night  before,  gave  them  a  nnction  of 
something  lilie  jiutice ;  he  waited  till  the  chair,  in 
which  the  gamester  was  conveyed,  came  opposite 
to  the  place  where  he  stood;  then  corering  his 
fiioe  iHth  one  hand,  and  assuming  a  tone  difltareni 
from  his  natural,  he  pulled  out  his  pistol,  and  com- 
manded the  leading  chairman  to  stop.  This  eflbct. 
ed,  he  went  up  to  the  chair,  and  the  gentleman 
within  baring  let  down  one  of  the  glasses  to  know 
the  reason  of  the  stop,  the  stopper  daKwd  the  pis- 
to!  to  his  breast,  and  threatened  him  with  instant 
death  if  he  did  not  deUver  his  money.  The  other, 
after  some  little  hesitation,  durii^  whidi  Annesly 
repeated  his  threats  with  the  most  horrible  oaths, 
drew  a  purse  of  gold  firom  his  podcet,  which  An. 
nesly  snatched  out  of  his  hand,  and  running  down 
the  alley,  made  his  escape  at  the  other  end ;  and 
after  turning  through  several  streets  in  different  di. 
rections,  so  as  to  elude  pursuit,  arrived  safely  at 
home  with  the  booty  he  had  taken. 

Meantime  the  gamester  returned  to  the  house  he 
had  Just  quitted,  with  the  account  of  his  disaster. 
The  whole  fhitemity,  who  could  make  no'  allowance 
for  a  rohber  of  this  sort,  were  alarmed  at  the  acci* 
dent ;  every  one  was  buned  in  enquiry,  and  a  thou, 
sand  questions  were  asked  about  his  appearance, 
his  bduiviour,  and  the  rout  he  had  tsken.  The 
chairmen,  who  had  been  somewhat  more  possessed ' 
of  themselves  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  than  their 
master,  had  remarked  the  circumstance  of  the  rob- 
ber's wanting  his  hat :  this  was  no  sooner  mention- 
ed, than  a  bus  nm  through  the  company,  that  the 
young  gentleman,  who  had  gone  off  a  little  while 
'  before,  had  heat  observed  to  be  uncovered  when  he 
left  the  house;  and  upon  search  being  made,  his 
hat  was  actually  found,  with  his  name  marked  in 
the  inside.  This  was  a  ground  of  suspidon  too 
strung  to  be  overlooked:  messengers  were  dis- 
patched  in  quest  of  the  friend  who  had  introduced 
bim  there  the   preceding  night;   upon  his  being 
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found,  and  acquainting  them  of  Annetlj's  lodgings, 
proper  warrants  were  obtained  tot  k  search. 

AVfaen  that  unfortunate  young  man  arrived    at 
home,  he  was  met  on  the  stairs  by  the  lady  w« 
have  formerly  mentioned,  who,  in  terms  of  bitter 
reproach,  interrupted  with  tean,  inveighed  against 
the  cruelty  of  his  neglect,  in  thus  leaving  her  Id 
pine  alone,  without  even  the  common  comforts  of  a 
misendile  life.    Her  censure  indeed  was  the  more 
violent,  as  there  was  little  cauae  for  its  violence ; 
for  she  had  that  moment  dismissed  at<  a  back  door, 
a  gallant  who  was   more  attentive  than  Annedy. 
He,  who  could  very  well  allow  the  grounds  of  her 
complaint,  only  pleaded   necessity  for  his  excuse; 
he  could   but   mutter   this   apology  in    imperfiBCt 
words,  for  the  perturbation  of  his  mind  almost  de- 
prived him   oi  the  powers  of  speech.    Upon  her 
taking  notice  of  this,  with  much  seeming  concern, 
for  his  health,  he  beckoned  her  into  a  chamber, 
and,  dashing  the  purse  on  the  floor,  pointed  to  it 
with  a  look  of  horror,  as  an  answer  to  her  up- 
braidings. 

*  What  have  you  done  for  this  ?'  said  ahe,  taking 
it  up.  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  without  an< 
swering  a  word. 

At  that  moment,  the  officers  of  justice,  who  had 
lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  their  information,  enter- 
ed the  house ;  and  some  of  them,  accompanied  by 
an  attorney,  employed  by  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  robbed,  walked  softly  up  stairs  to  the  room 
where  Annesly  was,  and  bursting  into  it  before  he 
could  prepare  for  any  defence,  laid  hold  erf'  him  in 
rather  a  violent  manner  j  which  the  lawyer  observ- 
ing, desired  them  to  use  the  gentleman  civilly,  tOl 
he  should  ask  him  a  few  questions.  *  I  will  an- 
swer none,'  said  Annesly ;  *  do  your  duty.'—*  Then, 
sir,*  replied  the  other,  *  you  must  attend  us  to  those 
who  can  question  you  with  better  authority ;  and  I 
must  make  bold  to  secure  this  lady,  till  she  tamnt 
some  questions  also.'  llie  lady  saved  him  the 
trouble;    for  being  now  pretty  wdl  satisfied  that 
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our  hero  was  at  the  end  of  his  career,  she  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  break  off  a  connection  where  no- 
thing was  to  be  gained,  and  make  a  merit  of  con- 
tributing  her  endeavours  to  bring  the  oflfender  to 
justice.  She  called,  therefore,  this  leader  of  the  party 
into  another  room,  and  being  informed  by  him  that 
the  young  gentleman  was  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted a  robbery  scarce  an  hour  before,  she  pulled 
out  the  purse  which  she  had  just  received  from 
him,  and  asked  the  lawyer,  if  it  was  that  which 
had  been  takoi  from  his  client ;  '  Ay,  that  it  is,  111 
be  swoni,*  said  he;  '  and  here  (pouring  out  its 
contents)  is  the  ring  he  mentioned  at  the  bottom.' 
— *  But*  said  she,  pausing  a  little,  *  it  will  prove 
the  thing  as  well  without  the  g:uinea8.'  — *  1  pro- 
test,* returned  the  lawy^,  '  thou  art  a  girl  of  kx- 
cellent  inventioa  —  Hum— here  are  fourscore ;  one 
half  oi  them  might  have  beoi  spent— or  dropt  out 
by  the  way,  or— any  thing  may  be  supposed;  and 
io  we  shall  have  twenty  a-pieca  —  Some  folks  to  be 
sure  would  take  more,  but  I  love  conscience  in  those 
matters.* 

Having  finished  this  transaction,  in  such  a  man. 
ner  as  might  give  no  ofEbnoe  to  the  conscience  of 
this  honest  pettifogger,  they  returned  to  the  pri. 
soner,  who  contented  himself  with  darting  a  look 
of  indignation  at  his  female  betrayer ;  and  after  be- 
ing some  time  in  the  custody  of  the  lawyer  and  his 
assistants,  be  was  carried,  in  the  morning,  along 
with  her,  before  a  magistrate.  The  several  circum- 
stances T  have  raleted  bong  sworn  to,  Annesly  W£s 
committed  to  Newgate, .  and  the  gamester  bound 
over  to  prosecute  him  at  the  next  lessions,  which 
were  not  then  very  distant 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
TV  miseriei  qf  him  mJloM  pmtiskment  is  h^fiieted 

iff  OOHBClCtlCt, 

^HOUOH  Anmdy  mutt  have  tuAred  much 
•^  during  Che  agitation  of  tbeie  proceedingt,  yet 
that  was  little  to  what  he  felt,  when  left  to  tcOcc- 
tion,  in  the  solitude  of  bis  new  abode  Let  the 
;  virtuous  remember,  amidst  their  affliction,  that 
though  the  heart  of  the  good  man  may  bleed  even 
to  death,  it  will  never  feel  a  torment  equal  to  the 
rendingf  of  remorse. 

For  some  time,  the  whiriing  of  his  brain  gave 
him  no<  leisure  to  exercise  any  ftculty  that  could 
be  termed  thinking ;  when  that  sort  of  deUrium 
subsided,  it  left  him  only  to  make  room  for  more 
exquisite,  though  less  turbulent  anguish.  Afler  he' 
had  visited  every  comer  of  resource,  and  found 
them  all  dark  and  comfortless,  he  started  at  last 
ikom  that  posture  of  despair  in  whi<A  he  sat,  and 
turning  the  glare  of  his  eye  intently  upwards : 

'  Take  back,'  said  he,  *  thou  Power  that  ga? est 
me  being!  take  back  that  life  which  thou  didst 
breathe  into  me  for  the  best  of  puiposes,  but  which 
I  have  profaned  by  actions  equally  miBehievous  to 
thy  government,  and  ignominious  to  myself.  The 
passions  which  thou  didst  imf^nt  in  me,  that  rea- 
son  which  should  balance  them  is  unable  to  #ith. 
stand :  ftom  one  only  I  received  useftd  admonition ; 
the  shame  that  oouM  not  prevent,  now  punishes  my 
crimes.  Her  voice  for  once  I  will  obey ;  and  leave 
a  state,  in  which  if  I  remain,  I  continue  a  blot  to 
nature,  and  an  enemy  to  man.' 

He  drew  a  penknifo,  now  his  only  weapon,  from 
Its  sheathe — he  bared  his  bosom  for  the  horrid  deed 
—  when  the  picture  of  his  father,  which  the  good 
man  had  bestowed  on  him  at  parting,  and  he  bad 
worn  ever  since  in  his  bosom,  struck  his  eye— 9^ 
was  drawn  hi  the  mildness  of  holy  meditatioo,  with 
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the  hands  folded  together,  and  the  eye*  Hfted  to 
heaven)  '  MerdAil  Ood!*  said  Annesly  —  be  would 
have  uttered  a  prayer ;  but  bis  soul  was  wound  up 
to  a  fitch  that  could  but  one  way  be  let  down  ^  he 
flung  hinudf  on  the  ground,  and  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears. 

The  door  of  the  i^ertment  opening,  discM>Tei«d 
the  jailor,  followed  by  sir  Thomas  SindalL  —  *  My 
firiend  in  this  place  !*  said  he  to  Anne^y,— who  co- 
vered his  face  with  his  hands,  and  replied  mily  by  a 
groan. 

Stndall  made  rigns  for  the  keeper  ci  the  prison 
to  leave  themj— '  Cmne,'  said  he,'  my  dear  An- 
nesly, be  not  so  entirdy  overcome;   I  flatter  my. 
self,  you  know  my  friendship  too  well,  Uf  suppose 
that  it  win  desert  you  even  here.    I  may,  perhaps, 
have  opportunities  of  comforting    you    in    many 
ways ;  at  least  I  shall  feel  and  pity  your  distresses.* 
— ' '  Leave  me,*  answered  the  other,  <  leave  me ;  I 
deserve  no  pity,  aiid  methinks  there  is  a  pride  in 
reAising  it'—  *  You  must  not  say  so ;  my  love  has 
much  to  plead  for  you ;  nor  are  you  without  ex. 
cuse  even  to  the  woild.'— *  Oh !  Sndall,'  said  he,— 
'  I  am  without  excuse  to  myself ;— when  I  look 
back  to  that  peace  of  mind,  to  that '  happiness  I 
have  squandered!— I  will  not  curse,  bat— Oh! 
fool,  fool,  fool!'—*  I  would  not,  said  sir  Thomas, 
'increase  that  anguish  which  you  feel,. were  I  not 
obliged  to  mention  the  name  of  your  father.*  — '  My 
fother!*  cried  Annesly;  '  O.hide  me  from  my  £i. 
ther!*— *  Alas!*  replied  Sindall,  <  he  must  hear  of 
your  disaster  from  other  hands;  and  it  were  cruel 
not  to  acquaint  him  of  it  in  a  way  that  should 
wound  him  the  least* -^^  Annesly  gazed  with  a  look 
of    entrancement  on  his  picture:   *  Great  God!' 
said  he,  *  for  what  hast  thou  reserved  me?— Sin- 
dall,  do  what  thou  wilt  —  think  not  of  such  a  wretch 
as  I  am ;  but  mitigate,  if  thou  canst,  the  sorrows  of 
a  &ther,  the  purity  of  whose  bosom  must  bleed  for 
the  vices  of  mine.'—*  Fear  not,'  returned  sir  Tho- 
mas; *  I  hope  idl  wiU  be  better  than  you  hnagine. 
It  grows  late,  and  I  must  leave  you  now;  but 
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promise  me  to  be  more  oompoied  for  tbe  ftiture.  I 
will  see  you  again  early  to-morrow ;  nor  will  let  a 
moment  escape,  that  can  be  improved  to  your  eer- 
▼ice.'  — *  I  must  think,'  said  Annesly,  *  and  therc' 
fore  I  must  fed :  but  I  will  often  remember  your 
friendship,  and  my  gratitude  shall  be  some  little 
merit  left  in  me  to  look  upon  without  blushing.* 

I^ndall  bade  him  farewell,  and  retired;  and  at 
that  instant  he  was  less  a  villain  than  he  used  to 
be.  The  state  of  horror  to  which  he  saw  this 
young,  man  reduced,  was  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
scheme;  and  he  began  to  look  upon  the  victim  of 
his  des^s,  with  that  pity  which  depravity  can  feel, 
and  that  remorse  which  it  cannot  overcome. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


His  father  is  acquainted  wi^  Anneslff*s  situation,  — 
His  behaviour  in  consequence  of  it. 

rpHAT  letter  to  old  Annesly,  which  ISndall  had 
•*■  undertaken  to  write,  he  found  a  more  difficult 
task  than  at  first  he  imagined.  The  solicitude  of 
his  fhendship  might  have  been  easily  expressed  on 
more  common  occasions,  and  hypocrisy  to  him  was 
usually  no  unpleasing  garb;  but  at  this  crisis  of 
Annesly's  fate,  there  were  feelings  he  could  not 
suppress;  and  he  blushed  to  himself,  amidst  the 
protestations  of  concern  and  regard,  with  which 
this  account  of  his  misfortune  (as  he  termed  it)  was 
accompanied. 

Palliated  as  it  was  with  all  the  art  of  sir  Thomas, 
it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  efitet  it  must  have 
on  tlie  mind  of  a  father ;  a  father  at  this  time  la- 
bouring  under  the  pressure  of  disease,  and  confined 
to  a  sick-bed,  whose  intervals  of  thought  were  now 
to  be  pointed,  to  the  misery,  the  disgrace,  perhaps 
the  disgraceftil  death  of  a  darling  chiUL     His  Har. 
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riet  after  the  tint  ahock  which  the  dreadftd  tkUngt 
had  given  her,  sat  by  him,  stifling  the  tenon  of  her 
gentle  aoul,  and  speaking  comfort  when  her  tean 
would  let  her. 

His  grief  was  aggravated,  ftom  the  consideration 
of  being  at  present  unable  to  attend  a  son,  whose 
calamities,  tiiough  of  his  own  procuring,  called  so 
loudly  for  support  and  assistance. 

*  Unworthy  as  your  brother  is,  my.  Harriet,'  said 
he,  •  he  is  my  son  and  your  brother  stiU  j  and  must 
he  languish  amid  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  without  a 
parent  or  a  sister  to  lessen  them?    The  prayen 
which  I  can  put  up  from  this  sick  bed  are  all  the 
aid  I  can  minister  to  hhn ;  but  your  presence  might 
soothe  his  anguish,  and  alleviate  his  sufibrings ; 
with  regard  to  this  life,  perhaps^ Do  not  weep,  my 
love— *But  you  might  lead  him  to  a  reconciliation 
with  that  Being  whose  sentence  governs  eternity  1 
Would  it  frighten  my  Harriet  to  visit  a  dungeon  ?' 
—'Could  I  leave  my  dearest  father,'  said  she,  *  no 
place  could  frighten  me  where  my  poor  B%  is.'— 
•Then  you  shaU  go,  m^  chUd,  and  I  shaU  be  the 
better  for  thinking  that  you  are  with  him :  teUhim 
though  be  has  wrung  my  heart,  it  has  not  forgotten 
,him»    That  he  should  have  foigotten  me,  is  Uttle  • 
let  him  but  now  remember,  that  there  is  another 
father,  whose  pardon  is  more  momentous.' 

Harriet  having  therefore  intrusted  her  father  to 
the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Wistanly,  «et  out,  accompa. 
nied  by  a  niece  of  that  gentlewoman's,  who  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  for  the  metropolis 
Where  she  arrived  a  few  days  before  that  which 
was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  her  unhappy  brother 

Though  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they 
reached  London,  yet  Harriet's  impatience  would 
not  suffer  her  to  sleep  tUl  she  had  seen  the  poor 
prisoner:  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  her  companion,  to  whom  her  aunt  had  recom. 
mended  the  tenderest  concern  about  her  young 
friend,  she  caUed  a  hackney  coach  immediately,  to 
convey  her  to  the  place  in  which  Annesly  was  con- 
fined  J    and  her  fellow-traveller,  when  her  dissua 
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thtti  fhat  which  the  then  exhibited.  The  hiitre  of 
her  eyet,  liei^tened  by  thoie  teen  with  which  the 
orerflowing  of  her  heart  fupplied  them ;  the  glow 
of  her  oomfrfexion,  animated  with  the  niflbtioa  of 
tendemen  and  gratitude;  these,  Joined  to  the 
tuf  negligence  of  her  dark  brown  lods,  that 
waved  in  ringlets  on  her  panting  bosom,  made 
altogether  such  an  assemblage  as  beauty  is  a  word 
too  weak  for.  So  forcibly  indeed  was  SindaU  struck 
with  it,  that  some  littie  time  passed  before  he 
thought  of  lifting  her  flrom  the  ground;  he  looked 
bis  very  soul  at  every  glance ;  but  it  was  a  soul 
unworthy  of  the  object  on  which  he  gated,  brutal, 
unfeeling,  and  inhuman ;  he  considered  her  at  that 
moment,  as  already  within  the  reach  of  his  machk 
nations,  and  feasted  the  grossness  of  his  fimcy  with 
the  uiticipation  of  her  undoing. 

And  here  let  me  pause  a  little,  to  consider  that 
account  of  pleasure,  which  the  votaries  of  voluptu- 
ousness have  firequentiy  stated.  I  allow  for  all  the 
delight  which  Sindal  could  expiJHence  for  the  pre. 
sent,  or  hope  to  experience  in  the  ftiture.  I  con. 
dder  it  abstracted  ftom  its  consequences,  and  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  a  truer,  a  iQore  ex. 
quisite  voluptuary  than  he.  —  Had  virtue  l>een  now 
looking  on  the  figure  of  beauty  and  innocence,  I 
have  attempted  to  draw— I  see  the  purpose  of 
benevolence  beaming  in  his  eye!-— its  throb  Is 
swelling  in  his  heart !  —he  clasps  her  to  bis  bosom 
—  he  kisses  the  falling  drops  f^om  her  cheek—  he 
weeps  with  her;— and  the  luxury  of  his  teare— 
baffles  description. 

But  whatever  were  sir  Tliomas's  sensations  at  the 
sight  of^  Harriet,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  julor, 
who  now  entered  the  room,  and  infbrmed  him  that 
a  gentieman  without  was  earnest  to  speak  with  him. 
'  Who  can  it  be  ?*  said  sir  lliomas,  somewhat 
peevishly.  — '  If  I  am  not  mistaken,*  replied  the 
jailor,  *  it^is  a  gentieman  of  the  name  of  Camplin, 
a  lawyer,  whom  I  have  seen  here  with  some  of  the 
prisoners  before.*—*  This  is  he  of  whom  I  talked  to 
you,  my  dear  Anoesly^*  said  the  baronet;  *  Id  me 
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inteoduoe  him  to  you.' — *  I  have  takm  my  moliitioii,* 
returned  Annesly, '  and  sbaU  have  no  need  of  law. 
yerB  finr  my  defence.'—*  It  must  not  be/  rejoined  the 
other ;  and  gaiog  out  of  the  room,  he  preiently  re> 
turned  with  Mr;  Camplin.  All  this  while,  Harriet*! 
looks  betrayed  the  strongest  symptoms  of  tenor  and 
perplexity;  and,  when  the  stranger  appeared,  she 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  brother,  with  an  in- 
▼(duntary  sort  of  moti(Mi,  till  she  had  twined  his  arm 
into  hers,  and  i^aoed  henelf  between  him  and  Cam. 
plin.  This  last  observed  her  fears  (for  indeed  she 
bent  her  eyes  most  fixedly  upon  him),  and,  making 
her  a  bow, '  Be  not  aftaid,  miss,*  said  he, '  here  are 
none  but  firiends :  I  learn,  sir,  that  your  day  is  now 
very  near,  and  Miat  it  is  time  to  be  thinking  of  the 
business  of  it*—*  Good  heavens  1*  cried  Harriet, 
*  what  day  ?* — '  Make  yourself  easy,  madam,'  conti. 
nued  Camplin,  '  b^g  the  first  trip,  I  hope  he^  may 
fUl  soft  fbr  this  time ;  I  believe  ndtxxly  doubts  my 
abilities :  I  have  saved  many  a  brave  man  fiom  the 
gallows,  whose  case  was  more  despoate  than  I  take 
this  young  gentleman's  to  be.' 

The  colour,  which  had  been  varying  on  her  chedc 
during  this  speech,  now  left  it  for  a  dead  pale,  and, 
turning  her  languid  eyes  upon  her  brother,  she  ML 
moti(mless  into  his  arms.  He  supported  her  to  a 
chair  that  stood  near  him,  and,  darting  an  indignant 
look  at  the  lawyer,  begged  of  the  jailor  to  procure 
her  some  immediate  assistance.  Sindall,  who  was 
kneeling  on  the  other  side  of  her,  ordered  Camplin, 
who  was  advancing  to  make  ofl^r  of  his  services  too, 
to  be  gone,  and  send  them  the  fint  surgeoli  he  could 
find.  A  surgeon,  indeed,  had  been  already  pro- 
cured, who  officiated  in  the  prison,  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  because  lie  was  not  at  liberty  to  leave 
it  Hie  jailor  now  made  his  appearance,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  in  one  hand,  and  some  water  in  the 
other,  followed  by  a  tall,  meag^ne,  nigged  flgtue,  who, 
striding  up  to  Harriet,  applied  a  small  vial  of  vobu 
tile  salt  to  her  nose,  and,  chafing  her  temples,  soon 
brought  her  to  sense  and  life  again.  Annesly,  pros*, 
ing  her  to  his  bosom,  b^ged  her  to  recollect  herself, 
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and  fbriet  her  feui.  '  Fardon  this 
dear  BUly/  said  siie,  *  I  will  try  to  overoome  It;  is 
that  horrid  man  gone  ?  who  ii  this  gentleman  ?*  — *  I 
.  hare  the  honour  to  be  a  doctor  of  phyiic,  wamdaat,*. 
■aid  he,  clapping  at  the  same  time  his  greaay  fingen 
to  her  pulse. —*  Here  is  a  Ailncss  that  caUa  ftr  Tcne. 
aeetion.*  So  without  loss  of  time  he  pulled  out  a 
case  of  lancets  covered  with  rust,  and  spotted  with 
the  Uood  of  former  patients.  '  Oh !  for  heaiFcn^ 
sake,  no  bleeding,*  cried  Harriet, '  hideed  there  ia  no 
occasion  for  it.'— *  How,  no  occasion  1'  ATri«iw%^ 
the  Other  j  *  I  hare  beard,  indeed,  some  ignomBts 
condemn  phlebotomy  in  such  cases;  but  it  is  my 
pnustice,  and  I  am  very  well  able  to  defend  iL     It 

wiU  be  aUo?red,  that  in  plethoric  habits '  *  Sp«re 

your  demonstrations,'  interrupted  Annedy,  'and 
think  of  your  patient*  —  *  You  shall  not  Uood  me,' 
said  she;  *youshaU  notindeed,sir<'  — *  )(ay,  ida. 
dam,'  said  he,  *  as  you  please ;  you  are  to  know  that 
the  operation  itself  is  no  part  of  my  profession ;  it 
is  only  propter  necestUatem,  for  want  of  chiruzsi. 
cal  practitioners,  that  I  sometimes  condescend  to  xl 
in  this  place.'  Sir  Thomas  gave  him  a  hint  to  leave 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  slipped  a  guinea  into  his 
hand.  He  immediately  retired,  looking  at  the  un- 
usual ^ipearanoe  of  the  gold  with  so  much  trana- 
port,  that  he  might  possibly  have  as  much  oocaaioD 
for  bleeding  at  that  moment,  as  the  patient  for  whom 
he  had  just  prescribed  it 

Annesly,  assisted  by  his  friend,  used  every  poe- 
dtde  ailment  to  oomfoit  and  support  his  -sister. 
His  concern  for  her  had,  indeed,  banished  for  a 
while  the  consideration  of  his  own  state ;  and  when 
he  came  to  think  of  that  solemn  day  on  which  the 
trial  for  his  life  was  appointed,  his  concern  was 
more  interested  tar  its  effbct  on  his  Harriet^  than 
for  that  it  should  have  on  himsd£ 

After  they  had  passed  great  part  of  the  day  U^ 
gether,  sir  Thomas  observed,  that  Miss  Annesly's 
present  lodgings  (in  the  house  of  her  follow-tmvel- 
ler's  father)  were  so  distant,  as  to  occasion  much 
inconvenience  to  her  in  her  visits  to  her  bntber; 
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and  Tcry  kindly  made  offer  of  endatTomiBg  to  pco- 
cure  ber  othen  but  a  few  itnets  off,  under  the  toof 
of  a  gentlewoman,  he  said,  an  officer's  widow  ot 
bis  aoquaintance,  who,  if  she  had  any  apartment 
unoccupied  at  that  time^  be  knew,  wouki  be  at  at 
tentive  to  Mim  Annesly  at  if  she  were  a  daughter 
of  her  own. 

Thit  proposal  wat  readily  accepted ;  and  tir  Tho- 
nat  having  gone  upon  the  inquiry,  returned  in  the 
evening  with  an  account  of  his  having  succeeded  hi 
pcocuriog  the  lodgings ;  that  he  had  taken  the  li- 
berty to  call  and  fetch  Miss  Annesly*t  baggage  firom 
those  she  had  formerly  occu^ed,  and  that  every 
thing  was  ready  atMn.  Ekbridge't  (that  wat  the 
widow't  name)  for  her  reception.  After  supper  be 
conducted  her  thither  accordingly. 

At  be  wat  going  out,  Annetly  whispered  him  to 
return  for  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  set  down  liis- 
sister,  as  he  had  something  particular  to  communi- 
cate  to  him.  When  be  came  back, '  You  have  heaid, 
I  fkncy,  sir  Thomas,'  said  he,  *  that  the  next  day 
but  one  is  the  day  of  my  trial  As  to  myself,  I  wait 
}t  with  resignation,  and  shall  not  give  any  trouble  to 
my  country  by  a  false  defence ;  but  I  tremble  for 
my  sister's  knowing  it.  Could  we  not  contrive  some 
method  of  keeping  her  in  ignorance  of  its  appoint- 
ment till  it  be  over,  and  then  prepare  her  for  the 
evmt,  without  sul^ectbig  her  to  the  tortures  of 
anxiety  and  suq)a)se  ?'  SindaU  agreed  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme,  and  they  re- 
solved to  keep  his  sister  that  day  at  home,  on  pre- 
tence of  a  meeting  in  the  prison  between  the  law- 
yers of  Annesly,  and  those  of  his  prosecutor.  But 
he  warmly  insisted,  that  Annesly  should  accept  the 
services  of  Camplin  towards  oooducting  the  cause 
on  his  part  *  Endeavour  not  to  persuade  me,  my 
friend,'  said  Annesly, '  for  I  now  rest  satisfied  with 
my  determination.  I  thank  Heavoi,  which  has  eiv 
abled  me  to  rdy  on  its  goodness,  and  meet  my  fiite 
with  the  ftill  possession  of  myself.  I  will  not  dis- 
dain the  mercy  which  my  country  may  think  I  mfr- 
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lit;  but  I  will  not  entangle  mynetf  in  <^icaiie  and 
inaincerity  to  avoid  ber  Justice. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  faU  (tfAnnesfy  determined. — ShtdaWs  friend' 
fUp,  and  the  gratitude  <tf  Harriet, 

l^OTHING  remarkable  happened  till  that  day 
*^^  when  the  fitte  of  Annesly  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  project  formed  by 
Sindall  and  himself,  for  keeping  his  sister  ignorant 
of  its  importance,  succeeded  to  their  wish ;  she 
spent  it  at  home,  comforting  herself  with  the  hope 
that  the  meeting  she  understood  to  t)e  hdd  on  it 
might  turn  out  advantageously  for  her  lurother,  and 
soothed  by  the  kindness  of  her  landlady,  who  had 
indeed  fudly  answered  sir  Thomas's  expectation  In 
the  attoitionshe  had  shown  her. 

Meanwhile  her  unfortunate  brother  was  brought 
to  the  bar,  indicted  for  the  rol)bery  committed  on 
the  gamester.  When  he  was  asked,  in  the  customary 
manner,  to  plead,  he  stood  up,  and  addressing  him. 
•elf  to  the  judge : 

*  I  am  now,  my  lord,*  said  he, '  in  a  situation  of 
all  others  the  most  solemn.  I  stand  in  the  presence 
of  Grod  and  my  country,  and  I  am  called  to  ctmfess 
or  deny  that  crime  for  which  I  have  incurred  the 
judgment  of  both.  If  I  have  otftoded,  my  lord,  I 
am  not  yet  an  obdurate  offender :  I  fly  not  to  the 
subterAigeof  villany,  though  I  have  fkllenfrom  the 
dignity  of  innocence ;  and  I  will  not  screen  a  life 
which  my  crimes  hare  lUsgraced  by  a  coward  he  to 
prevent  their  detection.  I  plead  guilty,  my  lord, 
and  await  the  judgment  of  that  law,  which,  though 
I  have  violated,  I  have  not  forgotten  to  revere.* 

When  he  ended,  a  confUsed  murmur  ran  through 
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Hbe  oottit,  and  for  mbm  time  stopped  the  judge  in 
bii  reply.  I^ence  obtained,  that  upright  ms^sistrate, 
worthy  the  tribunal  of  England,  spoke  to  this  effect : 

'  I  am  sincerely  sorry,  young  gentleman,  to  see 
one  of  your  figure  at  this  bar,  charged  with  a  crime 
for  which  the  public  safiety  has  been  obliged  to  awaid 
an  exemplary  punishment.  Much  as  I  admire  the 
heroism  of  your  confession,  I  will  notsulfer  advan- 
tage to  be  taken  of  it  to  your  prejudice;  reflect  on- 
the  consequences  of  a  plea  of  gttUt,  which  takes  ftom 
you  all  opportunity  of  a  legal  detotoe,  and  speak 
again,  as  your  own  discretion,  or  your  friends,  may 
best  advise  you.*  — '  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship,* 
said  Annesly,  *  fq^  the  candour  and  indulgence  whidi 
you  show  me }  but  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  win 
not  allow  myself  to  think  of  retracting  it'  —  *  I  am 
here,*  retxinied  his  lordship,  *as  the  dispenser  of 
justice,  and  I  have  nothing^  but  justice  to  give ;  the 
province  of  mercy  is  in  other  hands ;  if,  upon  i^ 
quiry,  the  case  is  circum^anced  as  I  wish  it  to  be* 
my  recommendation  shall  not  be  wanting  to  enforce 
an  application  there.*  Annesly  was  then  convicted 
of  the  rdbbeeyf  and  the  aeatmoe  of  the  law  passed 
upon  him. 

But  the  judge,  before  whom  he  was  tried,  was  not 
vmmindflil  of  his  promise ;  and  having  satisfied  him- 
aslf,  that,  though  guilty  in  this  instance,  he  was  not 
habitually  flagitious,  he  asusted  so  warmly  the  ap- 
plications which,  through  the  interest  of  Sindall  (for 
Sndall  was  in  this  sincere),  were  made  in  his  behalf 
that  a  pardon  was  obtained  finr  him,  on  the  omdition 
of  his  suffering  transportation  for  the  term  of  four- 
teen years. 

This  alleviation  of  his  punishment  was  procured 
before  his  sister  was  suflfered  to  know  that  his  trial 
had  ever  come  on,  or  what  had  been  its  event.  When 
his  fate  was  by  this  means  determined,  Sindall  un- 
dertook to  instruct  the  lady  in  whose  house  he  had 
placed  her,  that  Miss  Annesly  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  drcumstames  of  it  in  sudi  a  manner,  as 
might  lealt  discompose  that  delicacy  and  tenderness 
of  which  her  mind  was  so  susoqitiUft.    The  event 
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aiMwered  his  expectation ;  that  good  wonUm  ieemtA 
pofsecsed  of  at  much  adtatu  as  humanity;  and 
Harriet,  by  the  intervention  of  both,  was  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  her  brother's  situation  with  so  misdi 
pnidence,  that  she  bore^t  at  first  with  resignation, 
and  afterwards  loolced  upon  it  with  thanlcAilness. 

After  that  adcnowledgment  to  Providence  whidi 
she  had  been  early  instructed  never  to  forget,  there 
was  an  inferior  agent  in  this  aflSur,  to  whom  h» 
warmest  gratitude  was  devoted.  Besides  that  her- 
idf.had  the  highest  opinion  of  ^ndall*s  good  ofBcee, 
her  obliging  landlady  had  taken  every  opportunity, 
since  their  acquaintance  began,  to  trumpet  forth  his 
praises  in  the  most  extravagant  strain ;  and,  on  the 
present  occasion,  her  encomiums  were  kmd,  in  pro- 
portion as  Harriet's  happiness  was  concerned  in  the 

event 

Sir  Thomas  therefore  began  to'ibe  considered  by 
the  young  lady  as  the  worthiest  of  fHends ;  his  own 
language  bore  the  strongest  expressions  of  ftiend- 
diip— of  friendship  and  no  more;  but  the  widow 
would  often  insinuate,  that  he  felt  more  than  he  ex- 
pressed ;  and  when  Harriet's  spirits  could  bear  a 
little  raillery,  her  landlady  did  not  want  for  jokes 
on  the  subject. 

The  suggestions  of  another  have  a  greater  eAct 
than  is  often  imagined ;  they  are  heard  with  an  ease 
which  does  not  alarm,  and  the  mind  habituates  itself 
to  take  up  such  a  credit  on  their  truth  aa  it  would 
be  sorry  to  lose,  though  it  is  not  at  the  trouble  of 
examining.  Harriet  did  not  seriously  think  of  Sin- 
dall  as  one  that  was  her  lover }  but  she  b^^n  to 
make  such  arrangements,  as  not  to  be  surprised  if 
he  should.  > 

One  morning,  when  sir  Thomas  had  called  to  eon- 
duct  h^  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Mrs.  Eldridge 
rallied  him  at  breakfast  on  his  being  still  a  bachdor. 
*  What  is  your  opinion.  Was  Annesly,*  said  she;  '  is 
it  not  a  shame  for  one  of  sir  Thomas^  fortune  not 
to  make  some  worthy  woman  happy  in  the  parttd- 
pation  of  it?*  SindaU  submitted  to  be  juUgcd  by  so 
Uil  an  aibitress ;  he  said,  '  the  manners  ofthe  court 
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ladiei,  whose  cumple  h«d  ftreCdied  unhappily  too 
fiur,  were  rach,  m  made  it.a  tort  of  Tentuxe  to  be 
manied ;'  he  then  paused  for  a  moment,  sighed,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  Harriet,  drew  sudi  a  picture  of 
the  woman  whom  he  would  choose  for  a  wife,  that 
she  must  have  had  s<Hne  sillier  qualities  than  mere 
modesty  about  her,  not  to  have  made  tome  guess  at 
his  meaning. 

In  short,  thoqgfa  she  was  as  little  wanting  in  deli- 
eacy  as  most  women,  she  began  to  feel  a  certain 
interest  in  the  good  opinion  of  SindaU,  and  to  draw 
some  omclasiona  from  his  deportment,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  my  fair  readers,  I  would  have  them  re- 
member, are  better  to  be  slowly  understood  than 
hastily  indulged. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


An   acHdetU,  toAicA  map    possibly    be   imagined 
somewhat  more  than  accidental, 

rpHOUGH  the  thoughts  of  Annesly's  future  situ- 
*^  ation  could  not  but  be  distressful  to  his  sister 
and  him,  yet  the  deliverance  from  greater  evils  which 
they  had  experienced,  served  to  enlighten  the  pros- 
pect of  those  they  feared.  His  fkther,  whose  conso- 
lation always  attended  the  calamity  he  could  neither 
prevent  or  cure,  exhorted  his  son  (in  an  answer  to 
the  account  his  sister  and  he  had  transmitted  him 
of  the  events  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter)  to 
have  a  proper  sense  of  the  mercy  of  his  God  and  his 
king,  and  to  bear  what  was  a  mitigation  of  his  pu- 
nishment, with  a  fortitude  and  res^nation  becoming 
the  subject  of  both.  The  same  letter  informed  his 
children,  that  though  he  was  not  weU  enough  reco- 
vered to  be  able  to  travel,  yet  he  was  gaining  ground 
on  his  distemper,  and  hoped,  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, to  get  the  better  of  it  altogether.    He  sent 
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tiMt  UenlDg  to  bif  ioo»  wbich  he  .wai  yrgfiaitri 
Arom  bestowing  penooally,  with  a  credit  ft»>  tmf 
•mn  which  he  might  have  oeeaclon  for  againtt  bit 
approaching  departnr& 

His  children  recetred  additional  comftwt  froas  tiw 
good  accounts  of  their  father,  which  tiiis  letter  eon« 
tained;  and  even  in  Annedy's  prison  there  wei« 
some  intervals  in  which  they  forgot  the  fean  of 
parting,  and  indulged  themselves  in  tonpoiary  bap- 
pinesSi 

It  was  during  one  of  these,  that  Sindall  observed 
to  Harriet,  how  little  she  possessed  the  curiosity  her 
sex  was  charged  with,  who  had  never  once  thought 
of  seeing  any  thing  in  London  that  strangen  were 
most  solicitous  to  se^;  and  proposed  that  very  night 
to  conduct  her  tof  the  playhouse,  where  the  royal 
family  were  to  be  present  at  the  representatioQ  of 
a  new  comedy. 

Harriet  turned  a  melancholy  look  towards  her 
brother,  and  made  answer,  that  she  could  not  think 
of  any  amusement  that  should  subject  him  to  homa 
of  solitude  in  a  prison. 

Upon  this  Annesly  was  earnest  in  pressing  her  to 
accept  sir  Thomas's  invitation.  He  said,  she  knew 
how  often  he  chose  to  be  alone,  at  times  when  he 
could  most  command  society;  and  that  he  should 
find  an  additional  pleasure  in  theirs,  when  they  re- 
turned to  him,  fraught  with  the  inteUigence  of  th^ 
play.  *  But  there  is  sometbmg  unbecoming  in*  it,* 
said  Harriet,  *  in  the  eyes  of  others.'—  *  That  ofciec- 
tion,'  replied  Sindall,  *  will  be  eaaly  removed ;  we 
shall  go,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Eldridge,  to  the  gal- 
lery, where  even  those  who  have  many  acquaiDtancea 
in  town  are  dressed  so  much  in  the  incognito  way 
as  never  to  be  discovered.* 

Annesly  repeated  bis  entreaties,  Mrs.  Eldridge  se- 
conded, l^ndall  enfbroed  them ;  and  all  three  urged 
so  many  arguments,  that  Harriet  was  at  last  over* 
CMne :  and  to  the  play  they  accordingly  went 

Though  this  was  the  first  entertainment  of  the 
sort  at  which  Harriet  had  ever  been  present,  yet  the 
thoughts  of  her  absoit  brother,  in  whose  company -all 
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her  former  amuMments  bad  been  ei^y«d,  le  much 
dmnped  tbe  pleasure  die  abouM  have  felt  tmn  tbim 
tbat,  as  Boon  at  the  play  was  over,  abe  b^ned  of 
ber  conductor  to  retiurn,  much  against  tbe  desire  of 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  who  entreated  them  to  indulge  ber 
bf  staying  the  Uace.  But  Harriet  seemed  so  uneasy 
at  tbe  tboi^^fei  of  a  longer  absence  firom  ber  brother, 
tbat  the  other's  solicitations  were  at  hist  over-ruled ; 
and  making  shift  to  get  through  the  crowd,  tiiey  left 
the  house,  and  set  out  in  a  hackn^>ooacb  on  tbefar 
return. 

Tbey  had  got  tbe  length  of  two  or  three  streets 
on  their  way,  when  the  coachman,  who  indeed  bad 
the  appearance  of  being  exceedingly  drunk,  dtort 
them  against  a  post,  by  which  accident  one  of  the 
wheels  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  tbe  carriage  itself 
immediatdy  overturned.  Sindall  bad,  luckily,  put 
down  tbe  glass  on  tbat  side  but  a  moment  before,  to 
look  at  something,  so  that  they  escaped  any  mischief 
which  might  have  ensued  from  tbe  breaking  of  it ; 
aad  except  the  ladies  b^g  extremely  frightened,  no 
bad  consequences  followed.  This  disaster  happened 
just  at  the  door  of  a  tavern  ;  the  mlstreto  of  whkdi, 
seeing  the  discomposure  of  the  Uuiies,  very  politely 
begged  tiiem  to  step  into  ber  own  room,  till  they 
could  re-adjust  tbemselves,  and  procure  another 
ooach  from  a  neighbouring  stand,  for  whidi  she  pro- 
mised immediately  to  dispatch  one  of  ber  sorvants. 
All  this  while  sir  Thomas  was  venting  his  wrath 
j^ainst  the  coadiman,  continuing  to  cane  him  moat 
.  unmercifully,  till  stopped  by  the  intercession  of  Har- 
riet and  Mrs.  Eldiidge,  and  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany tbem  into  tbe  bouse  at  the  obliging  request  uf 
its  mistress.  He  asked  pardon  for  giving  way  to  bis 
passion,  which  apprehension  for  their  safety,  he  said, 
had  occasioned*;  and,  taking  Harriet's  hand  with  a 
look,  of  tbe  utmost  tenderness,  inquired  if  she  folt 
no  hurt  from  the  &U ;  upon  ber  answering  tbi^  ex- 
cept the  fright  she  was  perfoctly  well ;  '  then  all  li 
well,'  said  he,  presang  her  band  to  his  bosom,  which 
rose  to  meet  it  with  a  sigh. 
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He  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  Jiaddn,  of  which 
hit  comiMUiioiis  dnuik  each  a  gbat ;  but,  upon  hia 
inetenting  another,  Mra.  Eldridge  dedarad  ahe  never 
taated  any  thing  between  meals,  and  Harriet  said 
that  her  head  was  already  aActed  by  the  glass  ahe 
had  taken ;  this,  however,  he  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  the  overturn,  for  which  another  bumpor  was  ea 
inAd]U>le  remedy ;  and  on  Mn.  Eldridge's  setting 
the  example,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctanoe, 
Harriet  was  prevailed  upon  to  follow  it 

She  was  seated  on  a  settee  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  SindaU  sat  on  a  chair  by  her,  and  Mrs. 
Eldridge  Arom  choice  was  walking  about  the  ro(»n ; 
it  somriiow  happened  that,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  last- 
mentioned  lady  left  her  companions  by  themsehret. 
.  SindaU,  .whose  eyes  had  not  been  idle  before,  cast 
them  now  on  the  ground  with  a  look  of  the  most 
feeling  discomposure ;  and,  gently  lifting  them  again, 
'  I  know  not,'  said  he, '  most  lovely  of  women,  whe- 
ther I  should  venture  to  express  the  sensations  of 
my  heart  at  this  moment ;  that  respect  whidi  ever 
attends  a  love  so  sincere  as  mine,  has  hitherto  kept 
me  silent ;  but  the  late  accident,  in  which  all  that  I 
hold  dear  was  endangered,  has  opened  every  sluice 
of  tenderness  in  my  soul,  and  I  were  more  or  less 
than  man,  did  I  resist  the  impulse  of  declaring  it.* 
*  This  is  no  place,  sir,'  said  Harriet,  trembling,  and 
covered  with  blushes.  '  Every  place,*  cried  SindaU, 
'  is  sacred  te  love,  where  my  Harriet  is.'  At  the 
same  time  be  threw  himself  on  bis  knees  before  her, 
and  imprinted  a  thousand  burning  kisses  on  her 
hand.  *  Let  go  my  hand,  sir  Thomas,'  she  cried,  her 
voice  faltering,  and  her  cheek  overspread  with  a 
still  higher  glow.  '  Never,  thou  cruel  one,*  sud  he, 
raising  himself  gently  till  be  had  gained  a  place  on 
the  settee  by  her  side, '  never,  till  you  listm  to  the 
dictates  of  a  pasrion,  too  violent  to  be  longer  re. 
sisted.'  At  that  instant  some  bustle  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  presentiy  after  a  voice,  in  a  country 
accent,  vociferating,  *  It  is  my  ne^hbour's  own 
daughter,  and  I  must  see  her  immediately.'    The 
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door  burst  open,  and  ditoovered  Jack  Ryland,  Mrs. 
Eldridge  following  him,  with  a  countenance  not  the 
most  expressive  of  good  humour. 

'  Ryland  !*  exclaimed  the  baronet,  '  what  it  the 
mining  of  this  ?'  advancing  towards  him  with  an 
air  of  fierceness  and  indignation,  which  the  other 
returned  with  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand,  saying 
he  was  retjoiced  to  find  Miss  Harriet  in  so  good 
company.  '  Dear  Mr.  Ryland,'  said  she,  a  little 
confusedly,  *  I  am  ha{^y  to  see  you;  but  it  is 
odd — I'cannot  conceive — tell  us,  as  sir  Thomas  was 
just  now  asking,  how  you  came  to  find  us  out 
here?' 

*  Why,  you  must  understand,  miss,'  returned  Jack , 
'  that  I  have  got  a  little  bit  of  a  legacy  left  me  by 
a  relation  here  in  London ;  as  I  was  coming  up  on 
that  business,  I  thought  I  could  do  no  less  than 
ask  your  worthy  father's  commands  for  you  and 
Mr.  William.  Sk>  we  settled  matters,  that,  as  our 
times,  I  beliieve,  will  agree  well  enough,  I  should 
have  the  pleasure,  if  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged, 
of  conducting  you  home  again.  I  came  to  town 
only  this  day,  and  after  having  eaten  a  mutton-chop 
at  the  inn  where  I  lighted,  and  got  myself  into  a 
little  decent  trim,  I  set  out  fh>m  a  place  they  call 
Piccadilly,  I  think,  asking  every  body  I  met  which 
was  the  shortest  way  to  Newgate,  where  I  under, 
stood  your  brother  was  to  be  found.  But  I  was  like 
to  make  a  marvellous  long  journey  on't ;  for  besides 
that  it  is  a  huge  long  way,  as  I  was  told,  I  hardly 
met  with  one  person  that  would  give  a  mannerly 
answer  to  my  questions;  to  be  sure  they  are  tbe 
most  humoursome  people  here  in  London  that  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life :  when  I  asked  the  road  to  New- 
gate, one  told  me  I  was  not  likely  to  be  long  in  find- 
ing it ;  another  bade  me  cut  the  first  throat  I  met, 
and  it  would  show  me;  and  a  deal  of > such  out-of. 
the-way  jokes.  At  last,  while  I  was  looking  round 
fbr  stmie  civil-like  body  to  inquire  of,  who  should  I 
see  whip  past  me  in  a  coach  but  yourself  and  that 
lady,  as  I  take  it;  upon  which  I  hallooed  out  to 
.  the  coachman  to  stop,  but  be  did  not  hear  me,  a»  I 
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mppote,  and  dxore  on  as  hard  mk  ever ;  I  followed 
him  dote  at  the  heeU  fat  Bome  time,  till  the  itreeC 
he  turned  into  being  much  darker  tiuin  wImxv  I  saw 
you  first,  by  reason  there  were  none  of  your  torches 
biasing  there,  I  fell  headlong  into  a  rut  in  the  nSd. 
die  of  it,  and  lost  sight  of  the  carriage  before  I  could 
recover  myself:  however,  I  ran  down  a  light-haod 
road,  which  I  guessed  you  bad  taken,  asldng  any- 
body I  thought  would  give  me  an  answer,  if  they 
had  seen  a  coach  with  a  handsome  young  lady  in*t, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  dark  beys ;  but  I  was  only 
laughed  at  for  my  pains,  tiU  I  fdl  in  by  chance  with 
a  simide  countryman  like  myself,  who  informed  me, 
that  be  bad  seen  sudi  a  one  overturned  just  before 
this  here  large  house  j  and  the  door  being  open,  I 
stapt  in  wiUMwt  more  ado,  till  I  hi^ipened  to  hear 
this  lady  whispering  something  to  mother  about  sir 
Thomas  SindaU,  when  I  guessed  that  you  mi^^t  be 
with  him,  as  aoquidntanoes  will  find  one  anothor 
out,  you  know ;  and  so  here  I  am,  at  your  service 
and  sir  Iliomas's/ 

This  history  afibrded  as  little  entertainment  to  it> 
bearers  as  it  may  have  done  to  the  greatest  part  of 
my  readers ;  but  it  gave  sir  Thomas  and  Harriet  time 
enough  to  recover  from  that  conftinon  into  which 
the  appearance  of  Ryland  had  thrown  both  of  them ; 
though  with  this  difference,  that  Harriet's  was  finae 
firom  the  guilt  of  SindaU's,  and  did  not  even  proceed 
firom  the  least  suspicion  of  any  thing  criminal  in  the 
intentions  of  that  gentleman. 

Sir  Thomas  pretended  great  satisfiMition  in  having 
met  with  his  acquaintance  Mr.  Ryland  j  and  having 
obtained  another  hackney-coach,  they  drove  together 
to  Newgate,  where  Jack  received  a  much  sincerer 
welcome  firom  Annesly,  and  they  passed  the  evening 
with  the  greatest  satisfisction. 

Not  but  there  moved  something  unusual  in  the 
bosom  of  Harriet,  from  the  declaration  of  her  lover^ 
and  in  his,  firom  the  attempt  which  Providence  had 
interposed  to  dis^point ;  he  consoled  himself,  how* 
ever,  with  the  reflection,  that  he  had  not  gone  such 
a  length  as  to  alarm  her  aimpMty,  and  took  firrai 
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the  BMnrtifleatloii  of  the  poit  bf  the  hopes  ai  move 
•uooenAii  TiUany. 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 
An  aeeouni  qf  Asmntg**  departmre. 

* 

IT  WM  not  long  before  the  time  arrived  in  which 
Annedy  was  to  bid  adieu  to  hit  native  country 
for  the  term  which  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign  had 
allotted  for  his  punishment  He  behaved  at  this 
Junoture  with  a  determined  sort  of  coolness,  not 
eastty  expected  flrom  one  of  his  warmth  of  foeiings, 
at  a  time  of- life  when  these  are  in  their  Aillest  vi- 
gour. His  sister,  whose  gmtle  heart  b^an  to  droop 
under  the  thoughts  of  their  separation,  he  employed 
every  argument  to  comfort.  He  bade  her  remember, 
that  it  had  l^een  determined  he  should  be  absent  for 
some  years,  before  this  necessity  of  his  absence  had 
arisoL  *  Suppose  me  on  my  travels,'  said  he, '  my 
Harriet,  but  for  a  longer  term,  and  tiie  sum  of  this 
calamity  is  exhausted :  if  there  are  haidships  await- 
ing me,  think  how  I  should  otherwise  expiate  my 
follies  and  my  crimes :  the  punishments  of  Heaven, 
our  fiither  has  often  told  us,  are  mercies  to  its  diiU 
dren :  mine,  I  hope,  will  have  a  double  efltet,  to  wipe 
away  my  ftormer  ofibnoes,  and  prevent  my  oAnding 
for  the  ftitura* 

He  was  actuated  by  the  same  steadiness  of  spirit 
in  the  di^Msal  of  what  mon^  his  fiither's  cre^t  en. 
abled  him  to  conunand.  He  called  in  an  exact  ac- 
count of  his  debts,  those  to  Sindall  not  excepted,  and 
discharged  them  in  flill,  miudi  against  the  inclination 
of  sir  Thomas,  who  insisted,  as  much  as  in  decency 
he  could,  Im  canoelUng  every  obligation  of  that  sort 
to  himself.  But  Annedy  was  positive  in  his  resolu- 
tion ;  and,  after  having  cleared  these  encumbrances, 
he  embarked  with  only  a  fow  shillings  in  bis  pocket, 
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■lying,  that  he  would-  never  pinch  fail  ftther**  age 
to  mitigate  the*^unishment  which  his  wm  had  num 
than  deserved. 

Tliere  was  another  account  to  settle,  which  he 
found  a  more  difficult  task.  The  parting  with  his 
sister  he  knew  not  bow  to  accomplish,  without  such 
a  pang  as  her  tender  frame  could  very  ill  support. 
.  At  length  he  resolved  to  take  at  least  from  its  so- 
lemnity, if  be  could  not  alleviate  its  anguish.  Hav- 
ing sat,  therefore,  with  Harriet  till  past  midnight, 
on  the  eve  of  bis  departure,  which  he  employed  in 
renewing  his  arguments  of  consolation,  and  earnest- 
ly recommending  to  her  to  keep  up  those  q>irits 
whidi  diould  support  her  fatiiw  and  herself,  lie 
pretended  a  de^e  to  deep,  appmnted  an  hour  fix 
breakfiuting  with  her  in  the  morning,  and,  so  90011 
as  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  leave  him,  he  went  on 
board  the  boat  which  waited  to  carry  him,  and 
some  unfortunate  companions  of  his  voyage,  to  the 
ship  destined  to  transport  them. 

Sir  Thomas  accompanied  him  a  litUe  way  down 
the  river,  till,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  bis  friend,  he 
was  carried  a-shore  in  a  sculTer,  which  they  happen- 
ed to  meet  on  their  way.  When  they  pajted.  An. 
nedy  wrung  his  hand,  and  dropping  a  tear  on  it, 
which  hitherto  he  bad  never  allowed  himsdf  to 
shed,  *  To  my  fUtiiM  SindaU,'  said  he,  *  I  leave  A 
trust  more  precious  to  this  bosom  than  every  other 
earthly  good.  Be  the  friend  of  my  fitther,  as  you 
have  been  that  of  his  undeserving  ion,  and  protect 
my  Harriet's  youth,  who  has  lost  that  protection  a 
brother  should  have  affbrded  her.  If  the  prayers  of 
a  wretched  exile  in  a  foreign  land  can  be  heard  of 
Heaven,  the  name  of  his  friend  shall  rise  with  those 
of  a  parent,  and  a  sister  in  his  hourly  benedictions ; 
and  if  at  any  time  you  shall  bestow  a  thought  upon 
him,  remember  the  only  comfort  of  which  adversity 
has  not  deprived  him,  the  confidence  of  his  l^dall's 
kindness  to  those  whom  he  has  left  weeping  behind 
him.' 

Such  was  the  charge  which  Annesly  gave  and 
^ndaU  received :  he  received  it  with  a  tear ;  a  tear 
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mhlkA  ttw  batter  part  of  fate  nature  had  yet  geaenreil 
ftom  the  ruins  of  principle,  of  justice,  of  humanity: 
It  fell  involuntarily  at  the  time,  and  he  thought  of 
it  afterwards  with  a  blush.  Such  was  the  system 
of  self-applause  which  the  refinements  of  vice  bad 
taught,  him,  and  such  is  the  honour  she  has  leaied 
for  the  worship  of  her  Totaries ! 

Anoesly  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  light!  of  Lon- 
don till  the  increasing  distance  deprived  them  of 
thtir  object  Nor  did  his  imagination  faU  him  in  the 
picture  aftor  that  help  was  taken  from  her.  The 
fonn  of  the  weeping  Harriet,  lovely  in  her  grief,  still 
siiram  before  his  sight;  on  the  back  ground  stood  a 
venetable  figure,  tuxning  his  eyes  to  heaven,  while 
a  tear  that  swelled  in  eadi  dropped  for  the  sacrifice 
of  bis  sorrow,  Kod  a  bending  angd  accepted  it  as 
incense.- 

Tbus,  by  a  series  of  dissipation,  so  ea^y  in  its 
progress,  that,  if  my  tale  were  fiction,  it  wou^d  be 
thought  too  simple,  was  this  unfortunate  young 
man  lost  to  himself,  his-  friends,  and  his  country. 
Take  but  a  few  incidents  away,  and  it  is  the  history 
of  thousands.  Let  not  those  who  have  escaped  the 
punishment  of  Annesly  louk  with  indlfiference  on 
the  participation  of  his  guilt,  nor  auffbr  the  present 
undisturt>ed  enjo3rment  of  their  criminal  pleasures 
to  blot  from  their  minds  the. idea  of  future  retribu- 
Hon, 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Hurriet  it  informed  <tf  her  btvther*i  departure. 
She  leaves  L(mdon  on  her  return  home. 

OINDALL  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  com. 
^  municating  the  intelligence  of  Annesly's  depar- 
ture  to  bis  sister.  Sbe  received  it  with  an  entrance* 
nent  of  sorrow  whidi  deprived  her  of  its  express 
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don ;  and  when  at  last  ber  teart  found  thrir  way 
to  utter  it,  *  Ii  he  gene!'  said  she, '  and  shall  I  ne* 
ver  see  him  more  ?  Cruel  Billy  !  Oh,  sir  Thomas, 
I  had  a  thousand  things  to  say  I  —  and  has  he  left 
me  without  a  single  adieu  ?*—  *  It  was  in  kindmni  to 
you,  BCiss  Annesly,  answered  the  baronet,  '  thi^  he 
did  so.'  —  *  I  believe  you,'  said  she,  *  I  know  it  wa«  ; 
and  yet  methinks,  he  should  have  bid  me  fiuewd— 
I  could  hare  stood  it,  indeed  I  oould—  I  am  not  so 
weak  as  you  think  me;  yet  Heavra  knows  I  have 
need  of  strength'  —and  she  burst  into  tears  again. 

Sir  Thomas  did  not  want. for  expresmons  of  com- 
fort or  of  kindness,  nor  did  he  fkil,  amidst  the  assor. 
ances  of  his  friendship,  to  suggest  thote  tenderer 
sensations  whic^  his  bosom  felt  on  account  of  Miss 
Annesly.  She  gave  him  a  warmth  of  gratitude  in 
return,  which,  though  vice  may  sometimes  take  ad- 
vantage  of  it,  virtue  can  never  blame. 

Hi*  protestations  were  interrupted  by  the  anival 
of  Ryland,  who  had  accidently  heard  of  Anneslyls 
embarkment  Jack  had  but  few  words  to  eommu- 
nicate  his  fedings  by,  but  his  eyes  helped  him  out 
with  an  honest  tear.  *  Your  brother,  I  hear,  is  gone. 
Miss  Harriet,'  said  he :  '  well.  Heaven,  bless  him 
wherever  he  goes.' 

Harriet  b^ged  to  know  when  it  would  suit  hia 
convenience  to  leave  London,  saying,  that  every  day 
she  stayed  there  now  would  reproach  her  absence 
from  her  fother.  Jack  made  answo*,  that  he  could 
be  ready  to  attend  her  at  an  hour's  warning;  for 
that  his  business  in  London  was  finished,  and  as  for 
pleasure  he  could  find  none  in  it.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  contrary  to  the  xealous  advice  of  sir  Tho- 
mas and  M^.  Elridge,  that  Harriet  should  set  ofl^ 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Ryland,  the  very  next  morning. 

Th^r  resolution  was  accomplished,  and  they  set 
out  by  the  break  of  day.  Sindidl  accompanied  them 
on  horseback  several  stages,  and  they  dined  together 
about  forty*  miles  from  London.  Here  having  set^ 
tied  their  route  according  to  a  plan  of  sir  Thomas's, 
who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  versant  hi  the  geogxaiAy 
of  the  country  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  he 
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was  prevaUed  on  by  the  eameft  entreaty  of  Har« 
liet  to  return  to  London,  and  leave  her  to  perform 
the  rest  ci  the  journey  under  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Ryland; 

On  their  leaving  the  inn  at  which  they  dined,  there 
oocnrfed  an  inddent,  of  which,  though  the  reader 
may  have  observed  me  not  apt  to  dwell  on  trifling 
circumstances,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice.    "While 
they  were  at  dinner,  they  were  firequently  disturbed 
by  the  Ixdslerous  mirth  of  a  company  in  the  room 
immediately  adjoining.    This,  one  of  the  waiters  in- 
formed  them,  proceeded  from  a  gentleman,  who,' he 
believed,  was  travelling  from  London  down  into  the 
country ;  and,  having  no  companion,  had  associated 
with  the  landlord  over  a  bottle  of  claret,  which,  ac« 
cording  to  the,  waiter's  account,  his  honour  had 
made  so  free  with,  as  to  be  in  a  merrier,  or,  as  that 
word  may  generally  be  translated,  a  more  noise- 
making  mood  than  usual.     As  Sindall  was  handing 
Harriet  into  the  post-chaise,  they  observed  a  gentle- 
man, whom  they  concluded  to  be  the  same  whose 
voice  they  had  so  often  heard  at  dinner,  standing  in 
the  passage  that  led  to  the  door.     When  the  lady 
passed  him,  he  trod,  either  accidentally  or  on  pur- 
pose, on  the  skirt  of  her  gown  behind ;  and  as  she 
turned  about  to  get  rid  of  the  stop,  having  now  got 
sight  of  her  face,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  that 
she  was  an  angel ;  and,  seizing  the  hand  with  which 
she  was  disengaging  her  gown,  pressed  it  to  his  Ups 
In  so  rude  a  manner,  that  even  his  drunkenness 
oould  not  excuse  it ;  at  least  it  could  not  to  SSindall, 
who,  stepping  between  him  and  Miss  Annesly,  laid 
hold  of  his  coUar,  and  shaking  him  violently,  de- 
manded how  he  dared  to  afilront  the  lady,  and  in- 
^ted  on  his  immedia|»Iy  asking  her  pardon.  '  Dam- 
mee,*  said  he,  hiccupping,  *  not  on  compulsion, 
danunee,  fpr  younoranyman,  dammee.*    The  land- 
lord and  Mr.  Rytind  now  interposed,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Harriet,  pacified  nr  Thomas,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  gentleman's  being  in  a  tempo- 
Tory  state  of  insanity ;  Sindall  accordingly  let  go  his 
boU,  and  went  on  with  Harriet  to  the  chaise,  while 
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the  other,  re-a4iuttii^  hit  neek.cloth»  awtm  tku 
^  would  have  another  peep  i^  the  girl  noiwiOi- 
irtanding. 

When  Harriet  wa«  seated  in  the  chaise,  Sndall 
took  notice  of  the  flutter  into  which  this  aoddmit 
had  thrown  her :  she  confessed  that  she  had  been  a 
good  deal  alarmed,  lest  there  should  have  been  a 
quarrel  on  her  account,  and  begged  sir  Thomas,  if 
be  had  any  regard  for  her  ease  of  mind,  to  think  no 
more  of  any  vengeance  against  the  other  gentlfr. 
man.  *  Fear  not,  my  adorable  Harriet,'  whispend 
sir  Thomas,  *  if  I  thought  there  were  one  kind  n. 
membranoe  of  Sindall  in  that  heavenly  bosom— ^* 
the  chaise  drove  on  — she  blushed  a  reply  to  thk 
unfinished  speech,  and  bowed,  smiling,  to  its  aiu 
thor. 


CHAPTER  XXill. 


Harriet  proceeds  on  her  Journey  vdA  IfyUauL  — 
A  very  daring  attack  it  made  upon  them.  —  The 
consequences. 

"VrOTHING  ferther  happvened  worthy  of  reooid- 
'*-^  ing  till  towards  the  close  of  that  journey  which 
sir  Thomas's  direction  had  marked  out  for  their  fint 
day's  progress.  Byland  had  before  observed,  that 
sir  Hiomas's  short  roads  had  turned  out  very  sorry 
ones ;  and,  when  it  began  to  be  dark,  Harriet's  fean 
made  her  take  notice  that  they  had  got  upon  a  large 
common,  where,  for  a  great  way  round,  there  was 
not  a  house  to  be  seen.  Nor  was  she  at  all  relieved 
by  the  information  of  the  post-boy,  who,  upon  being 
interrogated  by  Ryland  as  to  the  safety  of  the  road, 
answered,  '  To  be  sure,  master,  I've  known  some 
highwaymen  frequent  this  common,  and  there  stands 
a  gibbet  hard  by,  where  two  of  them  have  hung 
these  three  years.*  He  had  scarcely  uttered  this 
q>eech  when  the  noise  of  honemen  was  heaid  be 
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hind  them,  at  which  Miw  Anne«ly's  heart  b^an  to 
palpitate;  nor  was  her  companion's  free  fh>m  un- 
usual agitation.  He  asked  the  ppst-boy,  in  a  low 
voice,  if  he  knew  the  riders  who  were  coming  up 
behind :  the  boy  answered  in  the  negatire,  but  that 
]m  needed  not  be  afraid,  as  he  observed  a  carriage 
along  with  them. 

The  first  of  the  horsemen  now  passed  the  chaise 
in  which  Ryland  and  Harriet  were,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  yards  they  crossed  the  road,  and  made 
a  halt  on  the  other  side  of  it    Harriet's  fears  were 
now  too  much  alarmed  to  be  quieted  by  the  late  as- 
surance of  the  post-boy :  —she  was  not,  indeed,  long 
mffered  to  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense  ;  one  of 
those  objects  of  her  terror  called  to  the  driver  to 
atop,  which  the  lad  had  no  sooner  compUed  with, 
thah  he  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  where 
the  lady  was  seated,  and  told  her  in  a  tone  rather 
peremptory  than  threatening,  that  she  must  allow 
that  genlleman  (meaning  Ryland)  to  accept  of  a 
seat  in  another  carriage,  which  was  just  behind,  and 
do  him  and  his  friends  the  honour  of  taking  one  of 
them  for  lier  companion.    He  received  no  answer  to 
this  demand,  she  to  whom  it  was  made  having  faint- 
ed into  the  arms  of  her  terrified  fellow-traveller. 
In  this  state  of  insensibility  Ryland  was  forced  by 
the  inhuman  ru£Ban  and  his  associates  to  leave  her, 
and  enter  a  chaise  which  now  drew  up  to  receive 
him ;  and  one  of  the  gang,  whose  appearance  be- 
spoke something  of  a  higher  rank  than  the  rest,  seat- 
ed himself  by  her,  and  was  very  assiduous  in  using 
proper  means  for  her  recovery.    When  that  was  ef- 
fected,  he  begged  her,  in  terms  of  great  politeness, 
not  to  make  herself  in  the  least  uneasy,  for  that  no 
harm  was  intended.  *  Oh  heavens !'  she  cried, '  where 
am  I  ?  What  would  you  have?  Whither  would  you 
carry  me?  Where  is  Mr-  Ryland?*—'  If  you  mean 
the  gentleman  in  whose  company  you  were,  madam, 
you  may  be  assured  that  nothing  ill  shall  happen  to 
him  any  more  than  to  yourself.*  — 'Nothing  illl' 
said  she;  '  merdAil  God !    What  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  me?'—*  I  would  not  do  you  a  mischief  for 
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the  world,'  answered  he  j  '  and  if  you  will  be  patient 
Ibr  a  little  time,  you  iball  be  satisfied  that  you  aie 
in  danger  oi  none.'    All  this  while  they  forced  the 
post.boy  to  drive  on  at  ftiU  speed ;  and  there  was 
light  enough  for  Harriet  to  discover  that  the  road 
they  took  had  so  little  the  appearance  of  a  frequent- 
.ed  one,  that  there  was  but  a  very  small  chance  of  her 
meeting  with  any  relief.    In  a  short  time  after,  how- 
ever,  when  the  moon  shining  out  made  it  lighter, 
she  found  they  were  obliged  to  slacken  their  pace, 
ttom  being  met  in  ti,  narrow  part  of  the  road  by'aome 
posons  on  horseback.    The  thoughts  of  relief  re- 
cruited a  little  her  exhausted  spirits ;  and  having 
got  down  the  front  glass,  she  called  out  as  loud  as 
she  was  able,  begging  their  asdstance  to  rescue  a 
miserable  creature  from  ruffians.    One  who  attended 
the  carriage  by  way  of  guard  exclaimed,  that  it  was 
only  a  poor  wretch  out  of  her  senses,  whom  her 
friends  were  conveying  to  a  place  of  security :  but 
Harriet,  notwithstanding  some  endeavours  of  the 
man  in  the  chaise  to' prevent  her,  cried  out  with 
greater  vehemence  than  before,  oitreating  them  for 
God's  sake  to  pity  and  relieve  her.    By  this  time, 
one,  who  had  been  formerly  behind,  came  up  to  the 
front  of  the  party  they  had  met,  and  overhearing 
this  last  speech  of  Harriet's,  *  Good  God !'  said  he , 
'  can  it  be  Miss  Annesly  ?*    Upon  this  her  compa. 
nion  in  the  carriage  jumped  out  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  and  presently  she  heard  the  report  of  fire, 
arms,  at  which  the  horses  taking  fright,  ran  fririous- 
ly  across  the  fields  for  a  considerable  way  before 
thmr  driver  was  able  to  stop  them.     He  had  scarcely 
aoooiAplished  that,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  ser- 
vant in  livery,  who  bade  him  fear  nothing,  for  that 
bis  master  had  obliged  the  villains  to  make  off 
'  Eternal  blessings  on  him !'  cried  Harriet,  *  and  to 
that  Providence  whose  instrument  he  is.'—  *  To  have 
been  of  any  service  to  Miss  Annesly,'  replied  a  gen- 
tleman who  now  appeared  leading  his  horse,  *  re^ 
wards  itself.'  —  It  was  Sindall !    *  Gracious  powers  !* 
exclaimed  the  astonished  Harriet,  '  can  it  be  you, 
sir  Thomas?'— *  Compose  youndf,  my  dear  Miss 
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Annesly/  said  he,  *  lest  the  surprise  of  your  deli, 
verance  should  overpower  your  spirits.'  He  had 
opened  the  door  of  the  chidse,  and  Harriet,  by  a 
natural  motion,  made  room  for  him  to  sit  by  her. 
He  accordingly  gave  his  horse  to  a  servant,  and 
stepped  into  the  chaise,  directing  the  driver  to 
strike  down  a  particular  path,  whiidi  would  lead 
him  to  a  small  inn,  where  he  had  sometimes  passed 
the  night  when  a-hunting. 

Vfhea  he  pulled  up  the  glass,  *  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
sir  Thomas,'  said  Harriet,  *  what  guardian  angel  di. 
rected  you  so  unexpectedly  to  my  relief  ?'—*  T](iat 
guardian  angel,  my  iairest,  which  I  trust  will  ever 
direct  us  to  happiness  «»  my  love,  my  impatient  love, 
that  could  not  bear  the  tedious  days  which  my  Har. 
riet's  presence  had  ceased  to  bright^.*  When  she 
would  have  expressed  the  warmth  of  her  gratitude 
for  his  services,  *  Speak  not  of  them,*  said  he,  *  I 
only  risked  a  life  in  thy  defence,  which,  without 
thee,  it  is  nothing  to  possess.' 

They  now  reached  thkt  inn  to  which  Sindall  had 
directed  them ;  where,  if  they  found  a  homely,  yet 
it  was  a  cordial  reception.  Ilie  landlady,  who  had 
the  most  obliging  and  attentive  behaviour  in  the 
world,  having  heard  of  the  accident  whidi  had  be> 
fallen  the  lady,  produced  some  waters,  which,  she 
said,  were  highly  cordial,  and  b^ged  Miss  Annesly 
to  take  a  large  glass  of  them,  informing  her  that 
they  were  made  after  a  receipt  of  her  grandmother's, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  notable  doctresses  in  the 
country.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  prescription  alone,  but  dispatched  one  of 
his  servants  to  fetch  a  neighbouring  surgeon,  as  Miss 
Annesly's  alarm,  he  sud,  might  have  more  serious 
consequences  than  people ,  ignorant  of  such  things 
could  imagine.  For  this  suigeon,  indeed,  there 
seemed  more  employments  than  one;  the  sleeve  of 
sir  Thomas's  shirt  was  discovered  to  be  all  over 
blood,  owing,  as  he  imagined,  to  the  graxing  of  a 
ptstoUball, -which  had  been  fired  at  him.  This  he 
himself  tireated  very  lightly,  but  it  awakened  the 
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fears  and  tendemeM  of  Harriet  in  the  livelieit 
ikianner. 

The  landlady  now  put  a  question,  which  indeed 
might  naturally  have  suggested  itself  before ;  to  wit. 
Whom  they  suspected  to  be  the  instigators  of  this 
outrage  ?  Sir  Thomas  answered,  that,  for  his  part, 
he  could  form  no  probable  conjecture  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  turning  to  Miss  Annesly,  asked  her  opinion 
on  the  subject :  *  Sure,'  said  he, '  it  cannot  have  been 
that  raf&an  who  was  rude  to  you  at  the  inn  where 
we  dined.*  Harriet  answered,  that  she  could  very 
weU  suppose  it  might ;  adding,  that  though  in  the 
confusion  she  did  not  pretend  to  have  taken  very 
distinct  notice  of  things,  yet  she  thought  there  was 
a  person  standing  at  the  door,  near  to  that  drunken 
gentleman,  who  had  some  resemblance  of  the  man 
that  sat  by  her  in  the  chaise. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
geon, which,  from  the  vigilance  of  the  servant,  hap. 
pened  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  could  have  been 
expected ;  and  Harriet  peremptorily  insisted,  that 
before  he  took  any  charge  of  her  he  should  examine 
and  dress  the  wound  in  sir  Thomas's  arm.  To  this, 
therefore,  the  baronet  was  obliged  to  consent ;  and 
after  having  been  some  time  with  the  operator  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  they  returned  together,  sir  Tho. 
mas's  arm  being  slung  in  a  piece  of  crape,  and  the 
surgeon  declaring,  highly  to  Miss  Annesly's  satisfac- 
tion, that,  with  proper  care,  there  was  no  sort  of  dan- 
ger; though,  he  added,  that  if  the  shot  had -taken  a 
direction  but  half  an  inch  more  to  the  left,  it  would 
have  shattered  the  bone  to  pieces.  This  last  declara. 
tion  drove  the  blood  again  from  Harriet's  cheek,  and 

Sontributed  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to 
bat  quickness  and  tremulation  of  pulse  which  the 
surgeon,  on  applying  his  finger  to  her  wrist,  pro- . 
nounoed  to  be  the  case.  He  ordered  his  patimt  to 
be  undrest,  which  was  accordingly  done,  the  land, 
lady  accommodating  her  with  a  bed-gown  of  her 
own  i  and  then,  having  mulled  a  littie  wine,  he 
mixed  in  it  some  powders  of  his  own  con^Msition, 
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a  secret,  he  said,  of  the  greatest  eflteacy  in  re-a4)ust- 
ing  any  disorders  |n  the  nervous  system ;  of  which 
draught  he  recommended  a  large  tea-cupful  to  be 
taken  immediately.  Harriet  objected  stron^y 
agidnst  these  powders,  till  the  surgeon  seemed  to 
grow  angry  at  her  refusal,  and  recaj^tulated,  in  a 
very  r^pid  manner,  the  success  which  their  admini- 
stration had  in  many  great  fiunilies  who  did  him 
the  honour  of  employing  him.  Harriet,  the  gentle- 
ness of  whose  nature  could  oflfend  no  one  living, 
overcame  her  reluctance,  and  swallowed  the  dose 
that  was  offered  her.  •— 

The  indignation  of  my  soul  has  with  difficulty  sub- 
mitted so  l<nig  to  this  cool  description  of  a  scene  of 
the  most  exquisite  villany.  The  genuineness  of  my 
tale  needs  not  the  aid  of  surprise  to  interest  the 
feelings  of  my  readers.  It  is  with  horror  I  tell  them, 
that  the  various  iriddents  which  this  and  the  pre. 
ceding  chapter  contain  were  but  the  prelude  of  a 
design  formed  by  Sindall  for  the  destruction  of  that 
innocence  which  was  the  dowry  of  Annesly's  daugh- 
ter.  He  had  contrived  a  route  the  most  proper  for 
the  success  of  his  machinations,  which  the  ignorance 
of  Ryland  was  prevailed  on  to  follow :  he  had  bribed 
a  set  of  banditti  to  execute  that  sham  rape  which 
his  seeming  valour  was  to  prevent ;  he  had  scratched 
his  wrist  with  a  penknife,  to  make  the  appearance 
of  being  wounded  in  the  cause ;  he  had  trained  his 
victim  to  the  house  of  a  wretch  whom  he  had  before 
employed  in  pur])Oses  of  a  timilar  kind;  he  h«.d 
dressed  one  of  his  own  creatures  to  personate  a  sur- 
geon, and  that  surgeon,  by  hu  directions,  had  admi- 
nistered  certain  powders,  of  which  the  damnable 
effects  were  to  assist  the  execution  of  his  villany. 

Beset  with  toils  like  these,  his  helpless  prey  was, 
alas  t  too  much  in  ius  power  to  have  any  chance  of 
escape;  and  that  guilty  night  completed  the  ruin, 
of  her,  whom,  but  the  day  before,  the  friend  of  Sin- 
dall, in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  had  recommended 
to  hia  care  and  protection.  — — 

Let  pae  dose  this  chapter  on  the  monstrous  deed  ! 
That  such  things  are,  is  a  thought  distressftil  to  hu- 
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muiity— their  detail  can  gratify  no  mind  that  d^ 
serves  to  be  gratified. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Tke  situation  of  Harriet,  and  the  conduct  of 
SindalL  —  T^ey  proceed  homeward.  —  Some  in- 
ddentt  in  their  journey. 

I  WOULD  describe,  if  I  could,  the  anguish  which 
the  recollection  of  the  preceding  day  brought 
on  the  mind  of  Harriet  Annesly :  but  it  is  in  such 
passages  that  the  expression  of.  the  writer  will  do 
little  jurtice  even  to  his  own  feelings ;  much  must 
Uierefore  be  kift  to  those  of  the  reader. 

The  poignancy  of  her  own  distress  was  doubled 
by  the  idea  of  her  father's ;  a  father,  whose  pride, 
whose  comfort,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  she  had  been, 
to  whom  she  was  now  to  return  deprived  of  that 
innocence  which  could  never  be  restored  —  I  should 
rather  say  that  honour,  for  guilt  it  could  not  be 
called,  under  the  circumstances  into  which  she  had 
been  betrayed ;  but  the  world  has  little  distinction 
to  make ;  and  the  fall  of  her,  whom  the  Aeepeet  vil. 
lany  has  circumvented,  it  brands  with  that  common 
degree  of  infamy,  which,  in  its  justice,  it  always  im- 
putes to  the  side  of  the  less  criminal  party. 

Sindall's  pity  (for  we  will  do  him  no  injustice 
might  be  touched ;  his  passion  was  but  little  abated ; 
and  he  employed  the  language  of  both  to  comfort 
the  afBiction  he  had  caused.  From  the  violence  of 
what,  by  the  perversion  of  words,  is  termed  love,  he 
excused  the  guilt  of  his  past  conduct,  and  protested 
his  readiness  to  wipe  it  away  by  the  fUture.  He 
begged  that  Harriet  would  not  suffer  her  delicacy 
to  make  her  unhappy  under  the  sense  of  their  con. 
nection ;  he  vowed  that  he  considered  her  as  his 
wif^,  and  that,  as  soon  as  particular  circumstances 
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would  allow  him,  he  would  make  her  what  the  world 
called  80,  though  the  sacredneM  of  hit  attachment 
¥raa  above  being  increaaed  by  any  form  whatever. 

There  was  something  in  the  mind  of  Harriet 
which  allowed  her  little  eaae  under  all  these  pro- 
testations of  regard,  but  they  took  off  the  edge  of 
her  present  affliction ;  and  she  heard  them,  if  not 
with  a  warmth  lof  hope,  at  least  with  an  alleviation 
of  despair. 

They  now  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  'peaoeAil 
mansion  of  Annesly.  How  blissftil,  in  any  odier  cir- 
cumstanoes,  had  Harriet  imagined  the  nght  of  a 
fkther,  whom  she  now  trembled  to  behold ! 

They  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  when  they 
were  met  by  Ryland,  attended  by  a  number  of  rus- 
tios,  whom  he  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  after  Miss  Annesly.  It  was  only  indeed 
by  the  lower  class  that  the  account  he  gave  had  been 
credited,  for  which  those  who  did  not  believe  it  can. 
not  mudi  be  blamed,  when  we  consider  its  improba- 
bility, and  likewise  that  Jack's  persuasive  powers 
were  not  of  a  sort  that  easily  induces  persuasion, 
even  when  not  disarranged  l^  the  conflision  and 
Aright  of  such  an  adventure. 

His  joy  at  finding  Harriet  safe  in  the  protection 
of  sir  Thomas  was  equally  turbulent  with  his  former 
fears  for  her  welfare.  After  rewarding  his  present 
associates  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  proceeded  in  a  manner  not  the  most 
distinct,  to  give  an  account  of  what  befel  himself 
subsequent  to  that  violence  which  had  torn  him 
flrom  his  companion.  '  The  chaise,*  he  said,  '  into 
which  he  was  forced,  drove,  by  several  cross-roads, 
about  three  or  fpur  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
were  first  attacked ;  it^en  8top|»ng,  his  attendant 
commanded  him  to  get  out,  and,  pointing  to  a  fiurm- 
house,  which,  by  the  light  of  t^e  moon,  was  discern- 
ible  at  some  distance,  told  him  that,  if  he  went  thi- 
ther, he  would  find  accommodation  for  the  nifl^t, 
imd  might  pursue  his  journey  with  safety  in  the 
morning.* 

.    He  DOW  demanded,  in  his  turn,  a  recital  firom 
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Htrriet  of  her  share  of  their  common  calamity, 
which  ahe  gare  him  in  the  f^w  worda  the  present 
state  of  her  spirits  could  aflFbrd.  When  Ae  had 
ended,  Kytand  fell  on  his  knees  in  gratitude  to  sir 
Thomas  for  )ier  deliverance.  Harriet  turned  on  Sin- 
dall  a  look  infinitely  expressive,  and  it  was  followed^ 
by  a  starting  tear. 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  next  stage  on  tlieir 
way  homeward,  Sindall  declaring,  that,  after  what 
had  happened,  he  would  on  no  account  leave  Miss 
Annesly  till  he  had  delivered  her  safe  into  the  hands 
€i  her  father.  She  heard  this  speech  with  a  sigh  so 
deep,  that,  if  Ryland  had  possessed  much  penetra. 
tion,  he  would  have  made  conjectures  of  something 
uncommon  on  her  mind;  but  he  was  guiltless  of 
imputing  to  others  what  his  honesty  had  never  ex- 
perienced  in  himsel£  Sir  Thomas  observed  it  better, 
and  gently  chid  it  by  squeezing  her  hand  in  his. 

At  the  inn  where  they  first  stopped,  they  met  with 
a  gentlemen  who  made  the  addition  of  a  fourth  per- 
son  to  their  party,  be^ng  an  oflScer  who  was  going 
down  to  the  same  part  oi  the  coimtry  on  recruiting  - 
orders,  and  happened  to  be  a  particular  acquaintance 
of  sir  Thomas  Sindall :  his  name  was  Camplin. 

He  afibrded  to  their  society  an  ingredient  of  which 
at  present  it  seemed  to  stand  pretty  much  in  need  ; 
to  Wit,  a  proper  share  of  mirth  and  humour,  for 
which  nature  seemed,  by  a  proflision  of  animal  spi- 
rits, to  have  very  well  fitted  him.  She  had  not  per- 
haps bestowed  on  him  much  sterling  wit,  but  she 
had  given  him  abundance  of  that  counterfeit  assu. 
ranee  which  frequently  passes  more  current  than  the 
real  In  this  company,  to  which  chance  had  asso>. 
dated  him,  he  had  an  additional  advanti^  from 
the  presence  of  Ryland,  whom  he  very  soon  disco- 
vered to  be  of  that  order  of  men  called  Buts,  those 
easy  cushions  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  of  Otway)  on 
who$n  the  wits  of  the  world  repose  and  &ttea 

Besides  all  this,  he  had  a  fund  of  conversation 
arising  from  the  adventures  of  a  life,  which  j  accord- 
|ng  to  his  own  account,  he  had  passed  equally  in  the 
perils  of  war  and  the  luxuries  of  peace;  his  me- 
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moirs  afibrding  repeated  instances  of  his  valour  in 
dangers  of  the  field,  his  address  in  the  soci^  of 
the  great,  and  his  gallantry  in  connections  with  the 
fair. 

But,  lest  the  reader  should  imagine  that  the  real 
portraiture  of  this  gentleman  was  to  be  found  in 
those  lineaments  whicll  he  drew  of  himself,  I  will 
take  the  Uberty,  candidly,  though  briefly,  to  com- 
municate some  particuhuv  relating  to  his  quality, 
his  situation,  and  his  character. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  called  himself  an 
attorney,  in  a  village  adjoining  to  sir  Thomas  Sin- 
dall's  estate.  His  father,  sir  William,  with  whom  I 
made  my  readers  a  little  acquainted  in  ^e  begin. 
Hing  of  my  story,  had  found  this  same  lawyer  use- 
flil  in  carrying  on  some  proceedings  against  his  poor 
neighbours,  which  the  delicacy  of  more  established 
practitioners  in  the  law  might  possibly  have  boggled 
at;  and  he  had  grown  into  consequootce  with  the 
baronet,  from  that  pliancy  of  disposition  which  .was 
so  suited  to  his  service.  Not  that  sir  William  was 
naturally  cruel  or  oppressive ;  but  he  had  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  consequence  which  a  great  estate  confers 
on  its  possessor,  which  was  irritated  beyond  mea- 
sure when  any  &vourite  scheme  of  his  was  opposed 
by  a  man  of  little  fortune,  however  just  or  proper 
his  reasons  for  (^position  might  be ;  and,  though  a 
good  sort  qf  man^  as  I  have  before  observed,  his 
vengeance  was  implacable. 

Young  Camplin,  'who  was  nearly  of  an  age  with 
master  Tommy  Sindall^  was  frequently  at  sir  Wil. 
liam's  in  quality  of  a  dependent  companion  to  his 
son ;  and,  before  the  baronet  died,  he  had  procured 
him  an  ensign's  commission  in  a  regiment,  which 
some  years  after  was  stati(med  in  one  of  our  garri- 
sons  alnroad,  where  Camplin,  much  against  his  incli- 
nation,  was  under  a  necessity  of  joining  it 

Here  he  happened  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
liging the  chief  in  command  by  certain  little  offices, 
which,  though  not  strictly  honourable  hi  themselves, 
are  sanctified  by  the  favour  and  countenance  of 
many  honourable  men ;  and  so  much  did  they  attach 
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bit  commander  to  tlie  emign,  that  the  latter  was 
very  soon  promoted  by  hii  interest  to  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant,  and  not  long  after  was  enabled  to  make  a 
▼ery  advantageoui  purchase  of  a  company. 

With  this  patrni  also  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  reoeiTed  at  all  times  in  a  very  &miliar  manner 
into  his  house,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  carving 
good  dishes,  which  he  was  sometimes  permitted  to 
taste  of,  laughing  at  jokes  which  he  was  sometimes 
aUowed  to  make;  and  carried  an  obsequious  iace 
into  all  companies  who  were  not  treated  with  such 
extraordinary  reqiect  as  to  preclude  his  approach. 

About  this  time,  his  &ther,  whose  business  in  the 
country  had  not  increased  since  the  death  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Sindall,  bad  settled  in  London,  where  the  rea- 
der will  recollect  the  having  met  with  him  in  a  for- 
mer chapter ;  but  the  captab,  during  his  patron's 
residmce  there,  lived  too  near  St  James's  to  make 
many  visits  to  Gray's  Inn ;  and  after  that  gentleman 
left  the  town,  he  continued  to  move  amidst  a  circle 
of  men  of  fiuhion,  with  wh(»n  he  c<Hitrived  to  live 
in  a  manner  which  has  been  often  defined  by  the  ex- 
presrion  of  nobody  knows  how  :*  which  sort  of  life 
he  had  followed  iminterruptedly  mthout  ever  join- 
ing his  regiment,  till  be  was  ndw  obliged,  by  the 
change  of  a  colonel,  to  take  scrnie  of  the  du^  in  his 
turn,  and  was  ordered  a-recruiting,  •»  I  have  taken 
.due  occasion  to  relate. 

In  this  company  did  Harriet  return  to  her  father; 
As  the  news  of  disaster  is  commonly  speedy  in  its 
course,  the  good  man  had  already  been  confUsedly 
informed  of  the  attack  whidi  had  been  made  on  his 
daughter.  To  him,  therefore,  this  meeting  was  so 
joyftii,  as  almost  to  blot  from  his  remembrance  the 
calamities  which  had  lately  befallen  his  fkmily.  But 
far  difi)»ent  were  the  sensations  of  Harriet:  she 
shrunk  from  the  sight  of  a  parent,  of  whose  purity 
she  now  conceived  hersdf  unworthy,  and  fell  Mush- 
ing on  his  neck,  which  she  bathed  with  a  profusion 
of  tears.  Tliis  he  imagined  to  proceed  from  her 
sensibility  of  those  woes  which  her  unhappy  brother 
h(id  suffered ;  and  he  foiiwre  to  take  notice  of  her 
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^gstran,  any  otberwiie  thsn  bjr  malntainii^  a  dcgne 
of  cheerftilneu  hifoaelf  much  above  what  the  feel* 
ings  of  his  heart  could  wanant 

He  was  attended,  when  her  feUow-tntveQen  ae*. 
oompanied  Miss'Annesly  to  hia  house,  bjr  a  gentle.' 
man,  whom  he  now  introduced  to  her  by  the  name 
of  Rawlinson,  saying  he  was  a  very  worthy  friend 
of  his,  who  had  lately  returned  from  abroad.  Har- 
riet, indeed,  recollected  to  have  heard  her  firther 
mention  such  a  one  in  their  conversations  before.* 
Though  a  good  deal  younger  than  Annesly,  he  bad 
been  a  very  intimate  schoolfellow  of  his  in  London, 
from  which  place  he  was  sent  to  Uie  East  Indies, 
and  returned,  as  was  common  in  those  days,  with 
some  thousand  pounds,  and  a  good  c(»iscaence,  to 
his  native  country.  A  genuine  plainness  of  man. 
ners,  and  a  warm  benevolence  of  heart,  neithor  the 
refinements  of  life,  nor  the  subtleties  of  txaiBc,  had 
been  able  to  weaken  in  Rawlinson ;  and  he  set  out, 
under  the  impression  of  both,  immediatdy  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  to  visit  a  oompanion,  whose  vir* 
tues  he  remembered  with  veneration,  and  Uie  value 
of  whose  friendship  he  had  not  forgotten.  —  Annesly 
received  him  with  that  welcome  which  his  fireside 
ever  i^rded  to  the  worthy;  and  Harriet,  through 
the  dimness  of  her  grief,  smiled  on  the  friend  of  her 
fikther. 


CHAPTER  3CXV. 
Something  farther  of  Mr.  Ravoimson, 

RAWLINSON  found  his  reception  so  agreeable, 
that  he  lengthened  his  visit  much  beyond  the 
limits  which  he  at  first  intended  it ;  and  the  earnest 
request  of  Annesly,  to  whom  his  friend's  com. 
pany  was  equally  pleasing,  extended  them  still  a 
little  farther. 
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During  thif  poiod  be  had  daily  oppottiuitieB  of 
obterving  the  amiable  difpodtioDf  of  Haniet  He 
obienred,  indeed,  a  d^ree  of  melancholy  about  her, 
which  ■ccaied  extmordinary  in  one  of  her  age ;  but 
he  wai  satiffled  to  account  for  it,  flmn  the  relation 
which  her  Hither  had  given  him  of  the  titua^n  of 
hift  ion,  and  that  remariuble  tendernen  of  which  hia 
daughter  was  auaceptible.  When  viewed  ia  thia 
light,  it  added  to  the  good  opinion  which  he  already 
entertained  of  her. 

His  esteem  for  Min  Annesly  abowed  itaelf  by 
every  mark  of  attention,  which  a  r^ard  for  the 
other  sex  unavoidably  prcunpts  in  ours;  and  a 
young  woman,  or  her  fiither,  who  had  no  more  pe- 
netration in  those  matters  than  is  common  to  many, 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  that  Baw« 
linson  was  already  the  lover  of  Harriet  But  as 
neither  she  nor  her  lather  had  any  wishes  pointing 
that  way,  which  had  been  one  great  index  for  dis- 
covery, they  wore  void  of -any  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tentions, till  he  declared  them  to  Annesly  himself. 

He  did  this  with  an  openness  and  sincerity  con- 
formable to  the  whole  of  his  character.  He  told  his 
friend  that  he  had  now  made  such  a  fortune  as  en- 
abled him  to  live  Independently,  and  that  he  locdied 
for  a  COTapanion  to  participate  it,  whose  good  sense 
would  improve  what  were  worthy,  and  whose  good- 
nature would  bear  what  were  imperfect  in  him.  He 
had  discovered,  be  said,  so  much  of  both  in  the  mind 
of  Miss  Annesly,  that  there  needed  not  the  recom- 
mendation of  bdng  the  daughter  oi  his  worthiest 
friend  to  determine  his  choice ;  and  that,  though  he 
was  not  old  enough  to  be  insensible  to  beauty,  yet 
he  was  wise  enough  to  consider  it  as  the  least  of 
her  good  qualities.  He  added  that  he  made  this 
application  to  her  father,  not  to  ask  a  partial  exer- 
tion of  his  interest  in  his  favour,  but  only,  u  the 
common  friend  of  both,  to  reveal  his  intentions  to 
Miss  Harriet.  '  She  has  seen  me,'  said  he, '  as  I  am ; 
if  not  a  romantic  lover,  I  shall  not  be  a  different 
sort  of  bring,  should  she  accept  of  me  for  a  husband ; 
if  she  does  not,  I  promise  you,  I  shall  be  far  from 
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being  oflfended,  and  will  always  endeavour  to  retain 
her  fbr  my  firiend,  whom  I  have  no  right  to  blame 
or  not  choosing  to  be  my  wife.* 

Annesly  communicated  this  proposal  to  his  daugh. 
ter,  with  a  fairness,  worthy  of  tiiat  with  which  it 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  :  '  I  come  not,'  said  he, 
'  my  Harriet,  as  a  despot  to  command,  not  as  a  fa. 
ther  to  persuade,  but  merely  as  the  ftiend  of  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  to  disclose  his  sentiments;  that  you 
should  judge  for  yourself,  in  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  you,  is  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  na- 
ture ;  I  blush  for  those  parents  who  have  thought 
otherwise.  I  would  not  even,  with  a  view  to  this 
particular  case,  obtrude  my  advice  j  in  general,  you 
have  heard  my  (pinion  before,  that  the  violence 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  ai^ly  to  love  is 
not  always  necessary  towards  happiness  in  mar. 
riage  ;  at  the  same.time,  that  it  is  a  treason  of  the 
highest  kind  in  a  woman  to  take  him  for  her  hus- 
band, whom  a  decent  afitetion  has  not  placed  in  that 
situation,  whence  alone  ^she  should  choose  one  But 
my  Harriet  has  not  merely  been  taught  sentiments ; 
I  know  she  has  learned  the  art  lof  forming  them  • 
«nd  here  she  shall  be  trusted  entirely  to  her  own.* 

The  feelings  of  Harriet,  on  this  proposal,  and  the 
manner  in  which  her  father  communicated  it,  were 
of  so  tender  a  kind,  that  she  could  not  restrain  her 
tears.  Tbere  wanted,  indeed,  but  little  to  induce 
her  to  confess  all  that  had  passed  with  Sindall,  and 
■throw  herself  on  the  dem^cy  of  her  indulgent  pa. 
rent  Had  she  practised  this  sincerity,  which  is  the 
last  virtue  we  should  ever  part  with,  how  happy  had 
it  been  i  But  it  required  a  d^;ree  of  fortitude,  as 
well  as  softness,  to  make  this  discovery;  besides, 
that  her  seducer  hac^  with  the  tenderest  entreaties, 
and  assurances  d  a  speedy  reparation  of  her  inju. 
ries,  prevailed  on  tier  to'  give  him  something  like  a 
promise  of  secrecy. 

Her  answer  to  this  offer  of  Mr.  RawUnson's  ex. 
pressed  her  soise  oi  the  obligation  she  lay  under  to 
him,  and  to  her  flither;  she  avowed  an  esteem  for 
his  character  equal  to  its  excellence,  but  that  it 
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Amounted  not  to  that  tender  regard  whidi  the  muat 
feel  for  tbe  man  whom  she  could  think  of  making 
ber  husband. 

BawUnaon  received  his  friend's  account  of  this 
determination  witholit  diac<Hnpoeure.  He  said  he 
knew  himself  weU.  enough  to  beliere  that  Miss  An. 
nesly  had  made  an  honest  and  a  proper  declaration  | 
and  begged  to  have  an  interview  with  herself,  to 
show  her  that  he  conceived  not  the  smallest  resent- 
ment at  her  refusal,  which,  on  the  ccmtrary,  though 
it  destroyed  his  hopes,  had  increased  his  veneration 
for  her. 

*  Regard  me  not^*  said  he  to  her  when  thcgr  met, 
*  with  that  aspect  of  distance,  as  if  you  had  ofiteded 
or  affironted  me :  let  me  not  lose  that  look  of  kind, 
ness,  which,  as  the  friend  of  your  fkther  and  your- 
self, I  have  formerly  experienced.  I  confess  thete 
is  one  disparity  between  us,  which  we  elderly  men 
are  apt  to  forget,  but  which  I  take  no  offence  at 
being  put  in  mind  o£  It  is  more  than  pr<^ble  that 
I  shall  never  be  married  at  all.  Since  I  am  not  a 
match  for  you.  Miss  Annesly,  I  would  endeavour  to 
jnake  you  somewhat  better,  if  it  is  possible,  for 
another ;  do  me  tbe  favour  to  accept  of  this  paper, 
and  let  it  speak  for  me,  that  I  would  contribute  to 
your  happiness;  without  the  selfish  consideration  of 
its  being  made  one  with  my  own.    So  saying,  he 

,  bowed,  and  retired  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where  his  friend  was  seated.  Harriet,  upon  open- 
ing  the  paper,  found  it  to  contain  bank-bills  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Her  surprise  at  this 
instance  of  generosity  hdd  her,  for  a  few  mimients, 
fixed  to  the  spot;  but  she  no  sooner  recollected  her. 
self,  than  she  followed  Mr.  Rawlin^on,  and  putting 
the  paper,  with  its  contents,  into  his  hand :  *  Though 
I  feel,  sir,*  said  she,  *  with  the  utmost  gratitude, 

'  those  sentiments  of  kindness  and  graerosity  you 
have  expressed  towards  me,  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
hope,  from  receiving  this  mark  of  them.'  Rawlin- 
son's  countenance  betrayed  some  indications  a£  dis- 
pleasure. *  You  do  wrong,'  said  he,  '  young  lady, 
and  I  will  be  judged  by  youf  father.  —This  was  a 
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present,  rir,  I  intended  for  the  worthiest  woman ; 
the  daughter  of  my  worthiest  Mend ;  she  is  a  wo- 
man still,  I  see,  and  her  pride  will,  no  more  than 
her  affections,  submit  itself  to  my  happiness.*  An- 
nesly  looked  upon  the  bank-bills ;  *  There  is  a  deli- 
cacy, my  best  friend,*  said  he,* hi  our  situation; 
the  poor  must  ever  be  cautious,  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pride  which  is  thdr  safest  virtue.* 
—  '  Let  me  teU  you,*  interrupted  the  other,  *  this  is 
not  the  pride  of  virtue.  It  is  that  fantastic  nicety 
which  is  a  weakness  in  the  soul,  and  the  dignity  of 
great  minds  is  above  it  Believe  me,  the  cburlid). 
ness  which  cannot  obUge,  is  little  more  selfish, 
though  in  a  dUferent  mode,  than  the  haughtiness 
which  will  not  be  obliged.* 

'  We  are  instructed,  my  diild,*  said  Annesly,  de- 
livering her  the  paper ;  *  let  us  show  Mr.  ftawlin- 
son,  that  we  have  not  that  narrowness  of  mind, 
which  he  has  censured ;  and  that  we  will  pay  that 
last  tribute  to  his  worth  which  the  receiving  of  a 
favour  bestows.' 

*  Indeed,  sir,*  said  Harriet,  <  I  little  deserve  it;  I 
am  not,  I  am  not  what  he  thinks  me.        I  am  not 

worthy  of  his  regard* And  she  burst  into  tears. 

-  Tlkey  knew  not  why  she  wept ;  but  their  eyes 
shed  each  a  sympathetic  drop,  without  asking  thdr 
reas(Hi*s  leave. 

Mr.  Bawlinson  speedily  set  out  for  London,  where 
his  presence  was  necessary  towards  dispatching 
some  business  he  had  left  unfinished,  after  his  re- 
turn to  England. 

He  left  his  friend,  and  his  friend*8  amiable  daugh- 
ter,  with  a  tender  regret ;  while  they,  who,  in  their 
humble  walk  of  life,  had  few  to  whom  that  title 
would  belong,  felt  his  absence  with  an  equal  emo- 
tion. He  promised,  however,  at  his  departure,  to 
make  them  another  visit  with  the  return  of  the 
spring. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Captain  Camplin  is  agaiH  tntrodmeed.  ^  The  ii- 
tutUion  </  Miu  Jnnetly,  witJk  that  gentUman*s 
concern  m  her  qjfhirs. 

TJIS  place  mu  bat  in  rappUed,  at  their  winter's 
-^-^  flre-«ide»  by  tiie  occasional  risits  of  Canplin, 
whom  Sndall  liad  introduced  to  Annesly's  acquaint- 
ance. Yet,  though  his  was  a  character  on  which 
Annesly  could'  not  bestow  much  oi  his  eiteem,  it 
had  some  good-humoured  qualities,  which  did  not 
fail  to  entertain  and  amuse  him.  But  the  captain 
seemed  to  be  less  agreeable  in  that  quarter  to  which 
he  principally  pointed  his  attention,  to  wit,  theopl- 
nion  of  Harriet,  to  whom  he  took  flrequent  occasion 
to  make  those  speeches,  which  have  just  enough  of 
fblly  in  them  to  acquire  the  name  of  compliments ; 
and  sometimes  even  ventured  to  turn  them  in  so 
particular  a  manner,  as  if  he  wished  to  have  thmn 
understood  to  mean  somewhat  more. 

The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Harriet  was 
such  as  his  pleasantry  could  not  divert,  and  his  at- 
tachment could  only  disgust  As  she  had  lost  that 
peace  of  mind  which  inward  satisfiu:tion  alone  can 
bestow,  so  she  felt  that  calamity  dodbled,  by  that 
obligation  to  secrecy  she  was  under,  and  the  diffl- 
culty  which  her  present  condition  (for  she  was  now 
with  child)  made  such  a  concealment  be  attoided 
with.  Often  had  she  determined  tp  reveal,  either 
to  her  father  or  to  Mrs.  "Wistanly,  who  of  her  own 
sex,  was  her  only  friend,  the  story  of  her  dishonour ; 
but  Sindall,  by  repeated  solicitations  when  in  the 
country,  and  a  constant  correspondence  when  in 
town,  conjured  her  to  be  silent  for  some  little  time, 
till  he  could  smooth  the  way  for  bestowing  his  hand 
on  the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  dncerely 
loved.  One  principal  reason  for  his  postponing ' 
their  union,  had  always  been  the  necessity  for  en- 
deavouring to  gain  over  the  assent  of  his  grand&ther 
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by  the  mother*!  side,  ttom.  whom  StDdaU  had  great 
ezpectatioos ;  he  haid,  from  time  to  time,  luggested 
this  as  difficult,  and  only  to  be  attempted  with  cau« 
tion,  from  the  proud  and  touchy  disposition  of  the 
old  gentleman^  he  now  represented  him  as  in  a  Texy 
declining  state  of  health ;  and  that  probably,  in  a 
very  short  time,  his  death  would  remove  this  ob^ 
•tacle  to  the  warmest  wish  of  a  heart  that  was  ever 
lUthAil  to  his  Harriet  The  flattering  language  of 
his  letters  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  that 
•time,  which  must  divulge  the  shame  of  her  he  had 
undone ;  but  they  soothed  the  tumults  of  a  soul  to 
whom  his  villany  was  yet  unknown,  and  whose  af- 
fSections  his  appearance  of  worth,  of  friendship,  and 
nobleness  of  mind,  had  but  too  much  entangled. 

However  imperfectly  he  had  accounted  for  delay, 
ing  a  marriage,  whicli  he  always  professed  his  in- 
tention to  perform,  the  delusion  was  kept  up  in  the 
expectations  of  Harriet,  till  that  period  began  to 
draw  near,  when  it  would  be  impossible  any  longer 
to  conceal  from  the  world  the  effects  of  their  inti- 
macy. Then,  indeed,  her  uneasiness  was  not  to  be 
allayed  by  such  excuses  as  Sindall  had  before  relied 
on  her  artless  confidence  to  believe.  He  wrote  her, 
therefore,  an  answer  to  a  letter  frill  of  the  most 
earnest  as  well  as  tender  expostulations,  informing 
her,  of  his  having  determined  to  run  any  risk  of  in- 
convenience to  himself,  rather  than  suflfer  her  to 
remain  longer  in  a  state,  such  as  she  had  (pa- 
thetically  indeed)  described.  That  be  was  to  set 
out  in  a  few  days  for  the  country,  to  make  himself 
indissolubly  hers ;  but  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should  allow  him  to  conduct  th^ 
marriage  in  a  particular  manner,  which  he  would 
communicate  to  her  on  his  arrival}  and  begged,  as 
she  valued  his  peace  and  her  own,  that  the  whole 
matter  might  still  remain  inviolably  secret,  as  she 
had  hitherto  kept  it. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  tiiis  letter,  she 
received  a  note  from  Camplin,  importing  his  desire 
to  have  an  interview  with  her  on  some  particular 
business,  whkb  related  equally  to  her  and  to  sir 
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Thomas  Sindall.  The  time  appointed  was  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  suooeeding  day  ;  and  the  idaoe 
a  little  walk  which  the  villagers  used  to  frequent  in 
holiday-times,  at  the  back  of  her  father's  gardeq. 
This  was  delivered  to  her,  in  a  secret  manner,  by  a 
little,  boy,  an  attendant  (tf.  that  genUeman*s,  who 
was  a  fkequeut  guest  in  Annesly's  kitchen,  from  his 
talent  at  playing  the  flageolet,  which  he  iiad  ao> 
quired  in  the  capacity  of  drummer  to  the  regiment 
to  which  his  master  belonged.  Mysterious  as  the 
contents  of  this  note  were,  the  mind  ol  Harriet 
easily  suggested  to  her,  that  Camplin  had  been,  in 
some  respect  at  least,  led  into  the  confidence  of  sir 
Thomas.  She  now  felt  the  want  of  that  dignity 
which  innocence  bestows  ;  she  blushed  and  trembled 
even  in  the  presence  of  this  little  boy,  because  he 
was  Camplin's ;  and,  with  a  shaking  hand,  scrawled 
a  note  in  answer  to  that  he  had  brought  her,  to  let 
his  master  know,  that  she  would  meet  him  at  the 
hour  he  had  iqipointed.  —  She  met  him  accordingly. 

He  began  with  making  many  protestations  of  his 
r^ard  both  for  Miss  Annesly  and  the  Baronet,  which 
had  induced  him,  he  said,  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 
service  of  both  in  this  affiur,  though  it  was  a  matter 
of  such  delicacy  as  he  woulii  not  otherwise  have 
chosen  to  interfere  in;  and, putting  into  her  hand 
a  letter  from  Sindall,  told  her,  he  had  taken  mea- 
sures for  carrying  into  execution  the  purpose  it  con- 
tained. 

It  informed  her,  that  nr  Thomas  was  in  the  house 
of  an  old  domestic  at  some  miles  distknce,  where 
he  waited  to  be  made  hers.  That  he  had  for  this 
secrecy  many  reasons,  with  which  he  could  not  by 
such  a  conveyance  make  her  acquainted,  but  which 
her  own  prudence  would  probably  suggest.  He 
excluded  with  recommending  her  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  Camplin,  whose  honour  he  warmly  ex- 
tolled. 

She  paused  a  moment  on  the  perusal  of  this  billet. 
—  *  Oh !  heavens !'  said  he,  *  to  what  have  I  reduced 
myself?  Mr.  Camplin,  what  am  I  to  do?  Whither 
are  you  to  cairy  me?    Pardon  my  conAision—  I 
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aearea  know  what  I  say  to  you.*  — '  I  have  a  diaise 
and  four  ready,*  answered  C^plin,  *  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  which  in  an  hour  or  two,  nuu^m,  will  con- 
▼ey  you  to  Sir  Thomaa  SlndalL'  *  But  my  Hither, 
good  heaven !  to  leave  my  father!*  —  *  Cotisider,* 
said  he, '  tis  but  for  a  Httle  while:  my  boy  shall 
carry  a  nc^  to  acquaint  him  that  you  are  gone  on 
a  visit,  and  will  return  in  the  evening.*—  *  Return ! 
Methinks  I  feel  a  foreboding  that  I  shall  never  re- 
turn.*—He  put  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  into 
her  hand ;  the  note  was  written,  and  dispatched  by 
ihe  boy,  to  whom  he  beckoned  at  some  distance  where 
he  had  waited.  —  *  Now,  madam,'  sidd  he,  '  let 
me  conduct  you.*  — Her  knees  knocked  so  against 
each  other,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
walk,  even  with  the  support  of  his  arm.  They 
reached  the  chuse ;  a  servant  who  stood  by  it,  open, 
ed  the  door  to  admit  her ;  she  put  her  foot  on  the 
step,  then  drew  it  back  again.  —  *  Be  not  aflraid,^  Ma- 
dam,* said  Camplin,  *  you  go  to  be  happy.'  —  She 
put  up  her  foot  again,  and  stood  in  that  attitude  a 
moment;  she  cast  back  a  look  to  the  little  mansion 
of  herfiither,  whence  the  smoke  was  now  rolling  its 
volumes  in  the  cahn  of  a  beautiflil  morning.  A 
gush  of  tenderness  swelled  her  heart  at  the  sight,— 
she  burst  into  tears —but  the  crisis  of  her  fate  was 
come— and  she  entered  the  carriage,  which  drove 
off  at  a  ftirious  rate,  Camplin  commanding  the  pos« 
tilion  to  make  as  much  speed  as  was  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Tk^  (ffects  which  the  event  contained  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  chapter  had  on  Mr.  Annetiy. 

'TVHE  receipt  of  that  note  which  Harriet  .was  per* 
-*-  suaded  by  Camplin  to  write  tp  her  father,  (inti. 
mating  that  she  was  gone  upon  a  visit  to  a  family  in 
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hif  hSkm-MTYMi  in  cnrrying  bim  to  hif  rtiamhw 
and  laying  bim  oo  his  bed,  yrhete  he  recovered  the 
powen  of  life,  and  the  lenae  of  his  misfortune. 

Th^  endearours  for  his  recovery  were  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Wistanly,  who  had  made  this  early  visit  to 
satisfy  some  doubts  which  she,  a»  well  as  Annedy, 
had  oonoeiTed,  even  from  the  information  of  the  pro. 
ceding*  day.  When  be  first  regained  the  uae  of 
spe^h,  he  complained  of  a  violent  shivering  tat 
which  this  good  bMly,  from  the  little  akiU  she  poa. 
sessed  in  physic,  prescribed  some  simple  iemediea» 
and  at  the  same  time  despatched  Ateaham  for  an 
apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  commonly 
attoided  the  family. 

Beflbre  this  gentleman  arrived,  Annesly  had  re- 
ceived so  much  temporary  relief  from  Mrs.  Wistanly'a 
prescriptions  as  to  be  able  to  speak  with  more 
ease  than  the  incessant  quiverii^  of  his  lips'  had  be- 
fore aUowed  him  to  da  *  Ahu!*  said  he,  *  Mrs. 
Wiatanly,  have  you  heard  of  my  Harriet  ?' — *  I  have, 
sir,-'  said  she,  *  with  equal  astonishment  and  sorrow  ; 
^  yet  let  me  entreat  (ymi  not  to  abandon  that  hope 
which  the  present  uncertainty  may  warrant.  I  can- 
not allow  myself  to  think  that  things  are  sojill  as 
your  servants  have  informed  me'— '  My  forebodhig 
heart,*  said  he,  *  tells  me  they  are;  I  remember 
many  circumstances  now,  which  all  meet  to  confirm 
my  fears.  Oh !  Mn.  Wistanly,  she  was  my  darling, 
the  idol  o(  my  heart!  perhaps  too  modi  so— the 
will  of  Heaven  be  done  !*—— 

The  apothecary  now  arrived,  who,  upon  examia. 
ing  into  the  state  of  his  patient,  ordered  some  warn 
applications  to  remove  that  universal  coldness  he 
complained  of,  and  left  him  with  a  promise  of  re« 
turning  in  a  few  hours,  when  he  had  finished  some 
visits,  which  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  making  in 
the  village. 

When  he  returned,  he  found  Mr,  Annesly  altered 
tbr  the  worse ;  the  cold  which  the  latter  felt  before 
having  given  place  to  a  burning  heat  He  therefore 
told  Mrs.  Wistanly,  at  going  away,  that  in  th« 
evening  he  would  bring  a  physician,  with  whom  he 
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had  an  appointmeot  at  a  gentteiiian*f  not  very  dis. 
taitt,  to  see  Mr.  Annedy,  as  his  situation  appealed 
to  him  to  be  attended  with  some  alarming  droiun- 
stances. 

His  fiears  of  danger  were  justified  by  the  event 
When  these  gentlemen  saw  Mr.  Annesly  in  the  even, 
ing,  his  fever  was  increased.  Next  day,  after  4t  rest, 
less  night,  they  found  every  bed  symptom  confirm, 
ed:  they  tried  every  method  which  medical  skill 
oauld  suggest  for  his  relief,  but,  during  four  succes. 
sivedays,  their  endeavours  proved  ineflfectual;  and 
at  the  expiraUon  of  that  time  they  told  his  friend, 
Mrs.  ¥nstanly,  who  had  enjoyed  atanott  as  Uttle  sleep 
as  the  sick  man  whom  she  watched,  that  unless  some 
fiivourable  crids  should  happen  soon,  the  worst  coo. 
sequences  were  much  to  be  feared. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


The  arrival  qf  Mr.  BawUtuon.  —  Anmesly^i  discourse 
tvi^  him,  —  J^at  gentleman*s  account  qf  his 
friend's  illness,  and  its  consequences. 

A  T  this  melancholy  period  it  happened  that  Mr. 
*^  RawUnson  arrived,  in  pursuance  of  that  pro> 
mise  which  Annesly  had  obtained  from  him,  at  th6 
time  of  his  departure  for  London. 

There  needed  not  that  warmth  of  heart  we  have 
formerly  described  in  this  gentleman,  to  feel  the  ac- 
oomulated  distress  to  which  his  worthy  friend  was 
reduced.  Nor  was  his  astoni^ment  at  the  account 
which  he  received  a£  Harriet's  elopement  less  than 
his  pity  for  the  suflferings  it  had  brought  upon  her 
lather. 

From  the  present  situation  of  Annesly's  fiimily, 
he  did  not  choose  to  incommode  them  with  any  trou. 
ble  of  provision  for  him.  He  took  up  his  quarters 
therefore  at  the  onl^  inn,  a  paltry  one  indeed,  which 
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the  Tillage  aflbrded,  and  resolred  to  remain  there 
till  he  saw  'what  iasue  his  friend**  present  illness 
should  havep  and  endeavour  to  administer  acme 
comfort,  either  to  the  last  moments  of  bis  lifb,  or 
to  that  afSiction.  which  his  recovery  could  not  re- 
move 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  oa  which  he  arrived, 
Annesly  seemed  to  fed  a  sort  of  rdlef  from  the  vio- 
lence of  his  disease.  He  spoke  with  a  degree  of 
coolness  which  he  had  never  before  been  able  to 
command ;  and,  after  having  talked  some  little  time 
with  his  physician,  he  told  Abraham,  who  seldom 
quitted  his  bed*ade,  that  he  thought  he  bad  seen 
Mr.  Rawlinson  enter  the  room  in  the  moroin^, 
though  he  was  in  a  confused  slumb«:  at  the  time, 
and  might  have  ndstaken  a  dream  for  the  reality. 
Upon  Abraham's  informing  him,  that  Mr.  Rawlinson 
had  been  there,  that  he  had  left  the  house  but  a 
moment  before,  and  that  he  was  to  remain  in  the 
village  for  some  time,  he  expressed  (he  warmest  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  intelligence;  and  having  made 
Abraham  fetch  him  a  paper  which  lay  in  his  bureau 
sealed  up  in  a  periocular  manner,  he  dispatched  him 
to  the  inn  where  his  friend  was,  with  a  message,  im- 
porting  an  earnest  desire  to  see  him  as  soon  as 
should  be  convenient. 

Rawlinson  had  already  returned  to  the  house,  and 
was  by  this  time  stealing  up  stair^  ^  watch  at  the 
bed>8ide  of  his  friend,  for  which  task  Mrs.  'Wistanly'a 
former  unceasing  solicitude  had  now  rendered  her 
unfit.  He  was  met  by  Abraham  with  a  gleam  of  joy. 
on  his  countenance,  from  the  happy  change  wUch 
he  thought  he  observed  in  his  master ;  and  vras  con- 
ducted to  the  side  of  the  bed  by  that  fiuthAil  domes- 
tic, who  placed  him  in  a  chair  that  the  doctor  had 
just  occupied  by  his  patient. . 

Annesly  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  squeeied 
that  of  Rawlinson  between  them  for  some  time  with-, 
out  speaking  a  word.  '  I  bless  God,*  said  he,  <at  last, 
that  he  has  sent  me  a  comforter,  at  a  moment  when 
I  so  much  need  one.  You  musl^  by  this  time,  have 
heard,  my  friend,  of  that  latest  and  greatest  of  my 
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fismily  misfortunes,  with  whicb  FirovideQce  has  afflict, 
edme.'— *You  know,  my  dear  sir,'  answered  Raw. 
linson,  *  that  no  one  would  more  sincerely  feel  for 
your  sorrows  than  I ;  but  at  present  it  is  a  subject 
too  tender  for  you.*«  *  Do  not  say  so,'  replied  his 
ftiend,  *  it  will  ease  my  labouring  heart  to  speak  of 
it  to  my  RawUnson :  but  in  the  first  place  I  have  a 
little  business  which  I  wilt  now  dispatch.  Here  is 
a  deed,  making  over  all  my  eflfbcts  to  yon,  rir,  and 
at  your  death,  to  any  one  you  shall  name  your  exe- 
cutor in  that  trust  for  my  children  —  if  I  have  any 
children  remaining !  —  into  your  hands  I  deliver  it 
with  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  I  know  there  will 
not  need  the  desire  of  a  dying  friend  to  add  to  your 
seal  for  their  service.  ->-  Why  should  that  word  startle 
you  ?  death'  is  to  me  a  messenger  of  consolation !  * 
He  paused.  —  Rawlinson  put  up  the  paper  in  silence  ; 
for  his  heart  was  too  Aill  to  allow  him  the  use  of 
words  for  an  answer. 

*  When  I  lost  my  son,*  continued  Annesly,  *  I  suf- 
fered  in  silence;  and  though  it  preyed  on  me>in 
secret,  I  bore  up  gainst  the  weight  of  my  sorrow, 
that  I  might  not  weaken  in  myself  that  stay  which 
Heaven  had  provided  for  my  Harriet  She  was  then 
my  only  remaining  comfort,  saved,  like' some  pre- 
cious treasure,  from  the  shipwreck  of  my  family } 
and  I  fondly  hoped  that  my  age  might  go  down 
smoothly  to  its  rest,  'amidst  the  endearments  of  a 
father's  care.  I  have  now  lived  to  see  the  last  rest, 
ing-place  which  my  soul  could  find  in  this  world 
laid  waste  and  desolate  I  —  yet  to  that  Being,  whose 
goodness  is  infinite  as  his  ways  are  inscrutable,  let 
me  bend  in  reverence!  I  bless  his  name  that  he 
has  not  yet  taken  from  me  that  trust  in  him,  which' 
to  lose  is  the  only  irremediable  calamity:—  it  is 
now  indeed  that  I  feel  its  et&cacy  most,  when  every' 
ray  of  human  comfort  is  extinguished.  As  for  me 
—  my  deliverance  is 'at  hand ;  I  fed  something  here 
at  my  heart,  that  tells  me  I  shall  not  have  long  to 
strive  with  unsuffbrable  affliction.  My  poor  deluded 
daughter  —  I  commit  to  thee.  Father  o^all !  by  whom 
the  wanderings  of  thy  unhanoy  children  are  seen. 
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with  pitjr,  and  to  whom  their  return  cannot  too  late 
be  aooepted  i  If  my  friend  should  live  to  see  -her 
look  back  with  contrition  towards  that  path  from 
irtiich  she  has  strayed,  I  know  his  goodness  win  lead 
her  steps  to  find  it  -r>  Show  her  her  fkther's  grave ! 
yet  spare  her,  for  his  sake,  who  cannot  then  comlbrt 
or  supp<nt  her.* 

The  rest  of  this  narr^on  I  will  give  the  reader  in 
Mr.  BAwlinson's  own  words,  tnm  a  letter  of  bie  I 
have  now  lying  before  me,  of  which  I  will  tranaaribe 
the  latter  port,  beginning  its  recital  at  the  close  of 
this  pathetic  address  to  his  friend. 

*  As  I  had  been  told,*  says  this  gentleman,  '  that 
he  had  not  enjoyed  one  sound  sleep  since  his  daugfa- 
ter  went  away,  1 1^  him  now  to  compose  himself 
to  rest,  desiring  his  servant  to  call  me  instantly  if 
he  observed  any  thing  particular  about  his  master. 
He  whiqiered  me,  *  that  when  he  sat  up  with  him 
the  night  before  he  could  overhear  him,  at  times, 
talk  wildly,  and  muttn  to  himself,  like  one  speak- 
ing in  one's  sleep;  that  then  he  would  start,  sigh 
deeply,  and  seem  again  to  recollect  himself.*    I  went 
back  to  his  master's  bed-ride,  and  begged  him  to  en. 
deavouT  to  cahn  his  mind  so  much  as  not  to  prevent 
that  repose  which  he  stood  so  greatly  in  need  o£    '  I 
have  prevailed  on  my  physician,*  answered  he,  *  to 
give  mean  0[nate  for  that  purpose,  and  I  think  I  now 
feel  drowsy  from  its  efitects.*     I  wished  him  good 
night. —'  Good  night,'  said  he ;  '  but  give  me  your 
hand ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  dasp 
it  1*    He  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  holding  my 
hand  in  his,  then  turned  away  his  fiuse,  and  lidd  h^ 
head  upon  his  pillow.  —  I  could  not  lay  mine  to  rest : 

*  Abu!*  said  I,  *  that  such  should  be  the  portion  of 
virtue  like  Annesly*s ;  yet  to  arraign  the  distribution 
of  Providence,  had  been  to  forget  that  lesson  whieh' 
the  best  of  men  had  just  been  teaching  me;— but 
the  doubtings,  the  darkness  of  feeble  man  still  hung 
about  my  heart. 

*  When  I  sent  in  the  moVning,  I  was  told  that  he 
was  still  asleep^  but  that  his  rest  was  observed  to  be  . 
frequently  dirturbed  by  groans  and  itartiags,  and 
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that  he  bmUied  much  thicker  than  he  had  erer 
dime  hitherta  I  went  myself  to  get  more  perfect 
intelligence ;  his  fiuthflil  Abraham  met  me  at  the 
door.  *  O  sir,*  said  he,  *  my  poor  master  !* — *  What 
is  the  matter?*  — '  I  fear,  sir,  he  is  not  in  his  perfect 
senses ;  for  he  talks  more  wildly  than  ever,  and  jret 
he  is  broad  awake.'  He  led  me  into  the  room ;  I 
placed  myself  directly  before  him;  but  his  eye, 
though  it  was  fixed  on  min^  did  not  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge its  ot^ect  There  was  a  glaaing  on  it 
that  deadened  its  look. 

*  He  muttered  something  in  a  Tery  low  Yoice. 
'  How  does  my  friend  ?'  said  L    He  suiftred  me  to 
take  his  hand,  but  answered  nothing.    After  listen- 
ing some  time,  I  could  hear  the  name  of  Harriet 
'  Do  you  want  any  thing,  my  dear  dr  ?*    He  moved 
his  lips,  but  I  heard  not  what  he  said.    I  repeated 
my  question ;  he  looked  up  piteously  in  my  face, 
then  turned  his  eye  round  as  if  he  missed  some  ob- 
ject  on  which  it  meant  to  rest    He  shivered,  and 
caught  hold  of  Abraham*s  hand,  who  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  bed,  opposite  me.    He  looked  round, 
again,  then  uttered  with  a  feeble  and  broken  voice, 
*  Where  is  my  Harriet  ?  lay  your  hand  on  my  head 
—  this  hand  is  not  my  Harriet*s  —  she  Is  dead,  I 
know :  you  will  not  speak ;  my  poor  child  is  dead ! 
yet  I  dreamed  she  was  alive  and  had  left  me ;  left 
me  to  die  alone !  I  have  seen  her  weQ>  at  the  death 
of  a  linnet!  pooY  soul,  she  was  not  made  for  this 
world— We  Aall  meet  in  heaven!    Bless  her !  bless 
her !  there !  may  you  be  as  virtuous  at  your  mo- 
ther! and  more  fortunate  than  your  fiither  has  been  1 
My  head  is  strangely  convulsed;  but  tdl  me,  when 
dOd  she  die?  you  should  have  waked  me  that  I 
n^t  have  prayed  by  her.    Sweet  innocence!  she 
had  no  crimes  to  confess !    I  can  speak  but  ill,  for 
my  tongue  sticks'^ to  my  mouth.     Yet— oh!  Most 
MerdAil,  strengthen  and  support*  — He  shivered 
again,  *  into  thy  hands!*  —  He  groaned  and  died ! 

SiildaU!  and  ye  who  like  Sindall—but  I  cannot 
speak!  speak  for  me,  their  consdences! 
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•      CHAPTER  XXIX. 

WM  h^el  Harriet  Amtetiif  on   her   leaving   her 

father. 

I  AM  not  in  a  ditpotition  to  atop  in  the  midst  of 
this  part  of  my  recital,  lolicitoiu  to  embtflteh, 
or  ftudiouf  to  arrange  it  My  readcn  ibaU  reeeiT« 
it  simple,  as  becomes  a  tale  of  sorrow ;  and  I  flatter 
myielf,  they  are  at  this  moment  remUer  to  feel  than 
to  Judge  it  They  have  seen  Harriet  Annealy,  by 
the  artifice  of  tttndall,  and  the  agency  of  Cam|iBB, 
tempted  to  leave  the  house  of  her  flither,  in  bopec 
.of  meeting  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her,  tad  of 
icceiTing  that  only  reparation  for  her  injuries  whidi 
it  was  now  in  his  power  to  make. 

But  dr  Hiomas  never  entertained  the  most  die. 
tant  thought  tii  that  marriage,  with  the  hopes  of 
which  he  had  dduded  her.    Yet,  though  he  was  not 
•abject  to  the  internal  principles  of  honour  or  mob. 
rallty,  he  was  man  of  the  world  enough  to  know 
th^  value  in  the  estimation  of  others.  The  virtues 
of  Annesly  had  so  much  endeared  him  to  every  one 
within  their  reach,  that  this  outrage  of  SindaU% 
■gainst  him,  under  the  disguise  of  sacred  friendship 
and  regard,  would  have  given  the  interest  and  cha- 
raeter  of  sir  Thomas  such  a  Mow,  as  he  oouM  not 
tui&f  have  recovered,  nor  conveniently  borne.    It 
if  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  wished 
for  some  expe^ent  to  conceal  it  ftt>m  the  eyes  of 
the  public. 

For  this  purpose  he  had  formed  a  scheme,  whiA 
all  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  delicacy  of  Hsr. 
riet'salftctioo  for  him,  did  not  prevent  his  thinking 
pneticatale,  (for  the  female  who  once  lUls  from  hi- 
nooence,  is  h^  to  be  sunk  into  popetual  debase- 
ment;) and  that  was,  to  provide  a  httdtnnd  for  her 
in  the  peracm  of  another.  And  for  that  husband  be 
pitched  on  CampUn,  with  whose  character  he  wu 
too  well  acquainted,  to  doubt  the  bringing  him  over 
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to  any  tmenew  which  danger  did  not  attend,  and  a 
liberal  reward  was  to  follow.  Camplin,  who  at  this 
tiaae  was  in  great  want  of  money,  and  had  always  an 
aj^tite  for  those  pleasures  which  money  alone  can 
purchase,  agreed  to  his  proposals :  they  settled  the 
dowry  of  his  Aiture  wife,  and  the  scheme  which  he 
undertook  to  procure  her.  Fart  of  its  execution  1 
liave  already  related ;  I  proceed  to  rdate  the  rest. 

IVhen  they  had  been  driven  with  all  the  Airy 
which  CampKn  had  enj<rined  the  postilions,  for 
idxHit  eight  or  nine  miles,  they  stopped  at  an  inn, 
where  they  changed  horses.  Harriet  expressed  her 
surprise  at  their  not  haVing  already  reached  the 
place  where  sir  Thomas  waited  them :  on  which 
CampUn  told  her,  that  it  was  not  a  great  way  off, 
but  that  the  roads  were  very  bad,  and  that  he  ob. 
served  the  horses  to  be  exceedingly  jaded. 

After  having  proceeded  some  miles  farther,  on  'a 
rood  still  more  wild  and  less  frequented,  she  repeat, 
ed  her  wonder  at  the  lengtti  of  the  way  j  <m  which 
OMBOpfin)  entreating  her  pardon  for  b^ing  concerned 
in  any  how  deceiving  her,  confessed  that  rir  Thomas 
was  at  a  place  much  &rther  flrom  her  father's  than 
he  had  made  her  believe :  which  decdt  he  had  beg- 
ged  of  him  (CampUn)  to  practise,  that  she  might 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  distance,  'which  was  neoes- 
•ary,  he  said,  for,  that  plan  of  secrecy  sir  Thomas 
had  formed  for  hismarriage.— Her  fears  were  suf. 
fieidntly  roused  at  this  intelligence,  but  it  was  now 
too  late  to  retreat,  however  terrible  it  might  be  to 
goon. 

tSoine  time  after  they  stopped  to  breakftst,  and 
changed  horses  again,  Camplin  informing  her,  tiiat  it 
was  the  last  time  they  should  have  occasion  to  do 
so.  Accordingly,  in  Uttiemore  than  an  hour,  dur- 
'  ing  which  the  apeed  of  their  progress  was  nowise 
abated,  they  baited  at  the  door  of  a  house,  which 
Harriet,  upon  coming  out  of  the  chaise,  immediately 
recfdlected  to  be  that  fotal  one  to  which  Sindall  had 
befoce  conveyed  her.  She  tAt,  on  entering  it,  a  de- 
gree  of  horror,  ^tAAch  the  remembrance  of  that 
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gttiltj  night  she  had  before  pawed  under  ita  roof 
could  not  fail  to  suggest ;  and  it  wai  with  diiBculCj, 
ihe  dragged  her  tremtding  steps  to  a  room  sdxive 
stairs,  whither  the  landlady,  with  aproAiaion  ofd- 
Tility,  conducted  her. 

'  Where  is  sir  Thomas  l^ndall?*  said  she,  looking 
about  with  terror  on  the  well-remembered  ot^jects 
around  her.  Camplin,  shutting  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  told  her,  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  reqiect,  that  sir  Thomas  was  not  then  in 
the  house,  but  had  desired  him  to  ddiver  her  a  letter, 
which  he  now  put  inCb  her  hands  for  her  peruaal. 
It  contained  what  follows. 

'  It  is  with  inexpressible  anguish   I  inform  my 
ever-4earest  Harriet,  of  my  inability  to  perform  en- 
gagements, of  which  I  acknowledge  the  solemnity,- 
and  which  necessity  alone  has  power  to  cancel. 
The  cruelty  of  ray  grandfkther  is  deaf  to  all  the 
remonstrances  of  my  love ;  and  having  accidentally 
discovered  my  attachment  for  you,  he  insists  iqion 
my  immediatdy  setting  out  on  my  travels ;  a  com.  , 
mand,  which,  in  my  present  situation,  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  comply  with.  I  feel,  with  the  most  poig. 
nant  sorrow  and  remorse,  for  that  condition  to  which 
our  iil-fiited  love  has  reduced  the  loveliest  of  her 
sex.    I  would  therefore  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
conceal  the  shame  which  the  world  arbitrarily  at. 
fixes  to  it.    With  this  view,  I  have  laid  aside  all 
selfish   considerations  so  much,  as  to  yitid  to  the 
suit  of  Mr.  Camplin  that  hand,  which  I  had  once  the 
happiness  of  expecting  for  myself.    This  step,  the 
exigency  of  your  present    drcumstanoea  renders 
highly  eligible,  if  your  aflhctions  can  bend  them* 
selves  to  a  man,  of  whose  honour  and  good  quali- 
ties I  have  had  the  strongest  proofs,  and  who  has 
generosity  enough  to  impute  no  crime  to  that  ar- 
dency of  the  noblest  passion  of  the  mind,  which  has 
subjected  you  to  the  obloquy  of  the  undisoeniiy   ' 
multitude;    As  Mrs.  Camfdin,  you  will  pncsrsi  the 
love  and  aflfection  of  that  worthiest  of  my  Mends,  to. 
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gether  with  the  murmeat  esteem  and  regard  of  your 
uafbrtunate,  but  ever  devoted,  humble  aenrant, 

*  Thomas  Sinoall.' 

CampUn  wu  aboat  to  offer  his  commentary  upon 
thia  letter;  but  Harriet,  whose  spirits  had  just  sup. 
ported  her  to  the  end  of  it,  lay  now  lifeless  at  his 
feet  After  several  sucoessiye  fointings,  from  whidi 
Camplin,  the  landlady,  and  other  assistants,  with 
difficulty  recovered  her,  a  shower  of  tears  came  at 
last  to  her  relief,  and  she  became  aUe  to  articulate 
some  short  exclamations  of  horror  and  despair! 
Camplin  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her.  He 
protested  the  most  sincere  and  disinterested  pas. 
sion ;  and  that  if  she  would  bless  him  with  the  pos. 
session  of  so  many  amiable  qualities  as  she  pos- 
sessed, the  'unifbrm  endeavour  of  his  life  should  be 
to  promote  her  hairiness.  —^ !  I  think  not  of  thee,' 
she  exclaimed :  *  Oh  Sindall !  perfidious,  cruel,  deli- 
berate  villain  :*  Camplin  again  interrupted  her,  with 
protestations  of  his  own  afibctlon  and  regard* 
*  Away !'  sjud  she,  *  and  let  me  hear  no  more  1  Or, 
if  thou  wouldst  show  thy  firiendship,  carry  me  to 
that  &tber  from  whom  thou  stolest  m&  — You  will 
not— but  if  I  can  live  so  long,  I  will  crawl  to  his 
feet,  and  exi»re  before  him.' 

She  was  running  towards  the  door ;  Camplin  gehtly 
stiqiped  her ;  '  My  dearest  Miss  Annesly,'  said  he, 
'  recollect  yourself  but  a  moment ;  let  me  c<nijure 
you  to  think  of  your  own  welfiure,  and  of  that  fa- 
ther's  whom  you  so  justly  love.  For  these  alone 
could  sir  Thomas  Sindall  have  tiiought  of  the  expe- 
dient  which  he  proposes.  If  you  will  now  become 
the  wife  of  your  adoring  Camplin,  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  our  marriage  need  not  be  told  to  the 
world :  under  the  sanction  of  that  holy  tie,  every 
circumstance  of  detraction  will  be  overlooked,  and 
that  life  may  be  made  long  and  happy,  which  your 
unthinking  rashness  would  cut  off  ttom  yourself  and 
your  fiither.*  Harriet  had  listened  litUe  to  this 
speech :  but  the  swelling  of  her  anger  had  subsided  $ 
she  threw  hei^elf  into  a  chair,  and  burst  again  into 
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two.  CampUB  diew  noH«r,  ud  pnmtA  hm  hand 
In  his ;  she  draw  it  hiutily  from  bim :  '  If  you  have 
<uiy  pity,'  ihe  cried,  *  I  entreat  you  for  HdKreii*» 
take  to  leave  me.*  He  bowed  respectftiUy  and  re- 
tired,  deBiring  the  Oandbdy  to  attend  Min  Annaaly, 
and  endeavottr  to  albcd  her  lome  aniitanfie  and 
eoDMbUion. 

She  bad,  indeed,  mote  ooearien  for  her  aMiitanm 
than  he.waa  then  aware  of;  the  violent  agitatton  of 
her  splrita  having  had  such  an  ellbct  on  her,  that 
though  she  wanted  a  montii  of  her  time,  she  waanid> 
denly  seized  with  the  pains  of  chikUbirth ;  and  they 
were  but  Just  able  to  procure  a  woman  who  acted  aa 
a  nUdwife  in  the  neighbouriiood,  when  she  was  d»« 
livered  of  a  giri  Distracted  as  her  soul  was,  thia 
new  object  drew  forth  ita  instinctive  tenderness;  sb* 
mingled  tears  widi  her  Itisses  on  its  cheeks,  and  for. 
got  the  shame  attending  its  birth  hi  the  natural 
meltings  of  a  mother. 

For  about  a  week  after  her  ddlvery  she  teeoveped 
tolerably  well,  and  indeed  those  about  her  spared  no 
p^ns  or  attention  to  contribute  towards  her  reoo, 
very;  but,  at  Ihe  end  of  that  period,  an  accident 
threw  her  into  the  most  dangeraus  situation.  She' 
waa  lying  in  a  slumber,  with  a  nurse  watching  her, 
when  a  servant  of  sir  Thomas  Slndall's,  whom  his 
master  had  employed  very  actively  in  the  piograsa 
of  his  desigitt  on  Ifiss  Annealy,  entered  the  roam 
with  a  look  of  the  utmost  constonation  and  hocn»  ; 
the  nurse  bedumed  to  him  fo  make  no  n^la^  rigni* 
lying,  by  her  gestures,  that  the  lady  was  asleep  i 
but  Uie  opening  of  the  door  had  already  awakened 
her,  and  she  lay  listening,  when  he  t^  the  oanae 
of  his  emotion.  It  was  the  intelligence  which  he 
had  just  accidentally  received  of  Mr.  Annesly*a 
death.  The  efifect  of  this  shock  on  his  unfortunate 
daughter  may  be  easily  hnagined;  every  fatal 
symptom,  which  sudden  terror  or  surprise  causes 
In  women  at  such  a  season  of  weakness,  was  the 
eonsequence^  and  ncKt  morning  a  ddirium  succeed- 
ed them. 

She  was  not,  however,  witiiout  Intervals  of  rea* 
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floa  i  though  thew  were  but  intevrab  id  aapriih 
much  more  exqiiifite.  Yet  die  would  MOMtiBiM 
exprett  a  sort  of  calmnea  and  mihmiifion  to  the 
will  of  Hesren,  though  it  wa«  always  attended  with 
the  hopes  of  a  q>eedy  rdief  firam  the  cabuiii|ies  of 
her  existftioe. 

Id  one  of  these  hours  of  recollection,  she  was  ask- 
ed bjr  her  attendants,  whose  jMty  was  now  moved  at 
her  condition,  if  she  chose  to  have  anj  ftiend  sent 
for,  who  might  tend  to  aUeriate  her  distress ;  upon 
which  she  had  oonunand  enou^  of  hersctf  to  dic- 
Ute  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Wistanly,  reciting  briefly  the 
miseries  she  had  endured,  and  asking,  with  great 
diflUence  however  of  obtaining,  if  she  could  pardon 
her  oflhnoes  so  fkx,  as  to  come  and  reodve  the  part, 
ing  breath  of  her  oaoo  innoooit  and  much-loved 
Harriet.    This  letter  was  aecordingly  dispat^ed; 
and  she  seemed  to  feel  a  relief  from  having  aooom^ 
pushed  it,  but  her  reason  had  held  out  beyond  its 
usual  limits  of  exerti<m ;   and  immediately  after 
she  relapsed  into  her  former  unconoeotedness. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Camplin,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  had  proposed  sending  it 
away,  under  the  charge  of  a  nurse  whom  the  lamL 
lady  had  procured,  to  a  smaU  hamlet^  where  she  re- 
sided, at  a  Uttle  distance.  But  tliis  the  mother  op> 
posed  with  such  earnestness,  that  the  purpose  had 
been  delayed  till  now,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the 
care  of  this  woman,  accompanied  mA  a  mnsider- 
aUe  sum  of  money  to  provide  every  necessary  Ibr 
its  use,  in  the  most  ample  and  sumptuous  manner. 

Whoi  Mrs.  Wistanly  received  the  letter  we  have 
menUoned  above,  she  was  not  long  in  doubt  as-  to 
complying  with  its  request.  Her  heart  bled  for  the 
cUstresses  of  that  once  amiable  ftiend,  whom  virtue 
might  now  Uame,  but  goodness  could  not  f<M«akCL 
She  set  out  therefore  immediately  in  a  chaise,  which 
Cemplin  had  pirovided  for  her,  and  reached  the 
house,  to  whidi  it  conveyed  her,  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  her  impatienoe  not  sulftring  her 
to  consider  either  the  danger  or  inoonvenienoe  of 
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By  signs  I  begged  her  to  be  silent.  *'  What  is  be- 
come of  my  infiuit  ?'  cried  Harriet  '  No  ill,  madam,* 
answered  the  woman,  Ikltering,  *  is  come  to  it,  I 
hope.*—*  Speak,*  said  she,  *  I  charge  you,  for  I  will 
know  the  worst :  speak,  as  you  would  give  peace  to 
my  departing  soul!'— springing  out  of  bed,  and 
gra^ng  the  woman's  hands  with  all  her  force.  It 
was  not  easy  to  resist  so  solemn  a  charge.  *  Alas  !* 
•aid  the  landlady,  '  I  fear  she  is  drowned ;  for  the 
line's  doak  and  the  child's  wrapper  have  been 
fbund  in  some  ooie  which  the  river  had  carried  down 
below  the  taxdJ  She  let  go  the  woman's  hands, 
and,  wringing  her  own  together,  threw  up  her  eyes 
to  heaven  till  th«r  sight  was  lost  in  the  sockets. 
We  were  supporting  her,  each  of  us  holding  one  of 
her  arms.  She  fell  on  her  knees  between  us,  and 
dropping  her  hands  for  a  moment,  then  raisii^  them 
again,  uttered,,  with  a  voice  that  sounded  hollow  u 
if  sunk  within  her: 

*  Power,  Omnipotent !  who  wilt  not  lay  cm  thy 
creatures  calamity  beyond  their  strength  to  bear!  if 
t(iou  hast  not  yet  punished  me  enough,  continue  to 
pour  out  the  phials  of  thy  wrath  upon  me,  and  en. 
able  me  to  support  what  thou  inflictest !  But  if  my 
faults  are  expiated,  suffer  me  to  rest  in  peace,  and 
graciously  blot  out  the  offbnces.  which  thy  judgments 
have  punished  here  !*  She  continued  in  tlie  same 
posture  for  a  few  moments ;  then  leaning  on  us  as 
if  she  meant  to  rise,  l)ent  her  head  forward,  and 
drawing  her  breath  stnmgly,  expired  in  our  arms. 


Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Wistanly's  tale 
of  woe! 

%>irits  of  gentleness  and  peace!  who  look  with 
such  pity  as  angels  feel,  on  the  distresses  of  mof- 
tality!  c^Elen  have  ye  seen  me  lalxniring  under  the 
afilictions  which  providence  had  laid  upon  me.  Ye 
have  seen  me  in  a  strange  land,  without  friend  and 
without  a  comfoxter,  poor,  sick,  and  naked ;  ye  have 
seen  me  shivering  over  the  last  faggot  which  my  last 
farthing  had  purchased,  moistening  the  crust  that 
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supported  nature  with  the  tean  which  her  miteries 
shed  on  it !  yet  ye  have  seen  me  look  inward  with  a 
smile,  and  overcome  them.  If  such  shall  ever  be 
my  lot  again,  so  let  me  alleviate  its  sorrows ;  let  me 
creep  to  my  bed  of  straw  in  peace,  after  blessing 
God  that  I  am  not  a  Han  0/  ike  Wvrtd. 
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PART    II. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T  WAS  born  to  a  Ufe  of  wandering,  yet  mj  heart 
"^  wa«  ever  at  home!  though  the  country  that  gave 
me  birth  gave  me  but  few  flriends,  and  of  those  few 
the  greatett  part  were  early  lo«t^  yet  the  remem- 
brance of  her  was  present  with  me  in  every  clime 
to  which  my  &te  conducted  me;  and  the  idea  of 
those,  whose  ashes  reposed  in  that  humble  spot 
where  they  had  often  been  the  companions  of  my 
infant  sports,  hallowed  it  in  my  imagination  with  a 
sort  of  sacred  enthusiasm.  I  hadl  not  been  many 
weeks  an  inhabitant  of  my  native  village,  after  that 
visit  to  the  lady  moitioned  in  the  First  Fart,  which 
procured  me  the  infcrarmaUon  I  have  there  laid  before 
my  readers,  Ull  I  found  myself  once  more  obliged  to 
quit  it  fbr  a  fbreign  country.  My  parting  with  Mrs. 
Wistanly  was  more  solemn  and  aflfecthig  than  com. 
mon  souls  will  easily  imagine  it  could  have  been, 
upon  an  acquaintance  accidental  in  its  beginning, 
and  short  in  its  duration ;  but  there  was  something 
tender  and  melancholy  in  the  cause  of  it,  which  gave 
an  impresrion  to  our  thoughts  ot  one  another,  more 
sympathetic,  perhaps,  than  what  a  series  of  mutual 
obligations  could  have  efibcted. 
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Befoze  we  parted,  I  could  not  help  ealEing  the 
leMOD  of  her  aeorecy  with  r^srd  to  the  story  of 
AxmeBly  and  hi»  daughter.  In  aaswev  to  thia,  she 
inibrmed  me*  that  beaides  the  danger  to  which  ahe^ 
ezpoaed  horaelf  by  aettiog  up  in  oppoaitioB  to  a  man, 
in  the  midst  of  whose  dependents  she  proposed  end- 
ing her  days,  she  was  doubtftil  if  h^  story  would  be 
of  any  service  to  the  memory  of  her  friend.  That 
Camplin  (as  she  supposed  by  the  direction  of  sir 
Thomas  Sindall,  who  was  at  that  time  abroad)  had 
universally  given  out,  that  Miss  Annesly's  ek^ie^ 
ment  was  with  an  intaition  to  be  married  to  him; 
on  which  footing,  though  a  falie  <nie,  tlie  character 
of  that  young  lady  stood  no  worse,  than  if  the  truth 
were  divulged  to  those,  most  of  whom  wanted  dis- 
cernment, as  wdl  as  candour,  to  make  the  distinctieiv 
which  should  enable  them  to  do  it  justice. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  I  returned  to  that 
place,  whence  it  is  probable,  I  shall  ndgrate  no 
more.  ,  My  friend'  Mrs.  Wistanly  was  one  of  the  per. 
sons  after  whom  I  first  inquired  on  my  arrivaL  I 
found  her  sublet  to  the  common  debility,  but  not  to 
any  of  the  acuter  distresses  of  age ;  with  the  same 
powera  of  reason,  and  the  same  oon4>lacracy  of  tem- 
per  I  had  seen  her  beSote  eiAJoy. ,  *  These,*  said  she, 
'  are  the  effects  of  temperance  without  austerity,  and 
ease  without  indolence  ;  I  have  nothing  now  to  d<^ 
but  to  Uve  without  the  solicitude  of  lift^  and  to  die 
without  the  fear  of  dying.* 

At  one  of  our  first  interviews,  I  foimd  her  aooom- 
panied  by  a  young  lady,  who,  besides  a  great  share 
of  what  is  universally  allowed  the  name  of  beauty, 
had  something  In  her  appearance  which  calls  forth 
the  esteem  of  its  beholders,  without  their  pau^g  to 
account  for  it  It  has  sometimes  deceived  me,  yet 
I  am  resolved  to  trust  it  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life ; 
at  that  time  I  gave  it  unlimited  confidence,  and  I 
had  qioken  the  young  lady'-s  eulogium  before  I  had 
.looked  five  minutes  in  her  face. 

Mrs.  Wiatanly  repeated  it  to  me  after  she  was 
gone.  '  That  is  one  of  my  children,'  said  she, '  for 
I  adopt  the  childr«i  of  virtue  $  and  she  calls  me  her 
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mother,  becanie  I  am  old,  and  she  can  cherish  me.* 
» '  I  could  have  sworn  to  her  goodness,'  I  replied, 
'  without  uaj  Infimnation  beddes  what  her  counter 
nance  ailbrded  me;*  — '  Tis  a  lovely  one,*  said  she, 
'  and  her  mind  is  not  flattered  in  its  portrait ;  though 
she  is  a  member  of  a  fiunily  with  whom  I  have  not 
much  intercourse,  yet  she  is  a  frequent  Tidtor  at  my 
little  dwelUng ;  —her  name  is  SindalL'— '  Sindall  !* 
I  exclaimed.     Yes,'  said  Mrs.  l^stanly,  *  but  she 
is  not  therefore  the  less  amiable.    Sir  lliomas  re- 
turned  from  abroad  soon  after  you  left  this  place ; 
but,  for  several  years,  be  did  not  reside  here,  having 
made  a  purchase  of  another  estate  in  a  ndghbouring 
county,  and  busied  himsdf  during  that  time,  in  su- 
perintending the  improvement  of  it    "When  he  re- 
turned hither,  be  brought  this  young  lady,  then  a 
child,  along  with  him,  who,  it  seems,  was  left  to  his 
care  by  her  father,  a  friend  of  sir  Thomas,  who  died 
abroad ;  and  she  has  lived  with  his  aunt,  who  keeps 
house  for  him,  ever  since  that  period. 
:  The  mention  of  sir  Thomas  Sindall  naturally  re^ 
called  to  my  mind  tiie  fate  of  the  worthy,  but  unfor- 
tunate, Annesly.     Mrs.  Wistanly  told  me,  she  had 
often  been  anxious  in  her  inquiries  about  his  son 
.William,  the  only  remaining  branch  of  her  friend's 
fiunily ;   but  that  neither  she  nor  Mr.  Bawlinson, 
with  whom  she  had  corresponded  on  the  subject,  had 
been  able  to  procure  any  accounts  of  him;  whence 
they  concluded,  that  he  bad  died  in  the  plantation 
to  which  he  was  transported  in  pursuance  of  his  mi- 
tigated  sentence. 

She  farther  informed  me,  *  that  i^dall  had  shown 
some  marks  of  contrition  at  the  tragical  issue  oi  the 
^scheme  he  had  carried  on  ag<dnst  the  daughter*s  in- 
nocence and  the  father's  peace;  and,  to  make  some 
small  atonement  to  the  dead  for  the  hijuries  he  had 
done  to  the  living,  had  caused  a  m<mument  to  be 
erected  over  their  graves  in  the  village  church-yard, 
with  an  inscription,  setting  forth  the  piety  of  An- 
nesly, and  the  virtues  and  beauty  of  Harriet.  But 
whatever  he  might  have  felt  at  the  time,*  continued 
she,  *  I  fear  the  impresidon  was  not  lasting.* 
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From  the  foflbwiog  chapters,  contamiog  some  fiur- 
ther  particulars  of  that  gentleman's  life,  which  my 
residence  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  my  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  perscms  immediately  con- 
cerned in  them,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  learning, 
my  readers  wiU  judge  if  Mrs.  Wistanly's  conclusion 
was  a  just  one. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Some  account  qf  the  persons  qf  whom  sir  Thomas 
SindaWs  family  consisted, 

nPHE  baronet's  &mily  consisted,  at  this  time,  of 
^  his  aunt,  and  the  young  lady  mentioned  in  the 
introduction,  together  with  a  cousin  of  his,  of  the 
name  of  Bolton,  who  was  considered  as  presumptire 
heir  of  the  Sindall  estate,  and  whose  education  had 
been  superintended  by  sir  Thomas. 

This  young  gentleman  had  lately  returned  from 
the  university,  to  which  his  kinsman  had  sent  him. 
The  expectations  of  his  acquaintance  were,  as  is 
.usually  the  case,  sanguine  in  his  favour;  and,  what 
is  something  less  usual,  they  were  not  disa^winted. 
Besides  the  stock  of  learning  which  his  studies  had 
acquired  him,  he  possessed  an  ^egance  of  manner, 
and  a  winning  softnen  of  deportment,  which  a  col- 
lie life  does  not  often  bestow,  but  proceeded  in 
him  from  a  cause  the  least  variable  of  any,  a  dispo- 
sition instinctively  benevolent,  and  an  exquisite  sen- 
slbility  of  heart 

With  all  his  virtues,  however,  he  was  a  dependant 
on  sir  Thomas  Sindall  \  and  their  exercise  could  only 
be  indulged  so  far  as  his  cousui  gave  them  leave. 
Bolton's  father,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Sindall  £unUy,  had  a  considerable  patrimony  left 
him  by  a  parent,  who  had  acquired  it  in  the  sure 
and  common  course  of  mercantile  application.   With 
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thlf,  tnd  the  dowry  he  reorircd  with  hte  wife,  he 
anight  have  lived  up  to  the  Bmiti  of  his  utnuMt  wish, 
if  he  had  oonflned  hit  wishes  to  what  are  commonly 
oonsidered  the  Uesdiigs  of  life;  Imt,  though  he  was 
not  cstravagant  to  spend,  he  was  ruined  by  an  avi. 
ditj  to  gain.  In  short,  he  was  of  that  order  of  men 
who  are  Imown  by  the  name  of  projecton ;  and 
wasted  tne  means  ct  present  enjoyment  in  the  pur- 
suit of  luxury  to  come.  To  himself,  indeed,  the  loss 
was  but  small ;  while  his  substance  was  mouldering 
away  by  d^rees,  its  value  was  annihilated  in  his 
expectations  of  the  Aiture :  and  he  died  amidst  the 
horrors  of  a  prison,  smiling  at  the  prospect  of  ideal 
wealth  and  viskmary  grandeur. 

But  with  his  fiunily  it  was  otherwise ;  his  wife, 
who  had  often  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent,  by 
her  advice,  the  destructive  schemes  of  her  husband, 
at  last  tamely  yielded  to  her  Ikte,  and  died  soon 
after  him  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  an  only  son,  the 
Bolton  who  is  now  introduced  into  my  story. 

The  distresses  of  his  father  had  been  always  ridl. 
euled  by  sir  Thomas  Sindall,  as  proceeding  ftt>m  a 
degree  of  whim  and  madness,  which  it  would  have 
been  a  weakness  to  pity;  bis  aunt,  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
joined  in  the  sentiment;  perhaps  it  was  really  her 
own ;  but  at  any  rate  she  was  apt  to  agree  in  opinion 
with  her  n^ew  sir  Thomas,  and  never  had  mueh 
regard  for  her  sister  Bolton,  for  some  reasons  no 
less  Just  than  common :  in  the  first  pUce,  her  sister 
was  handsomer  than  she ;  secondly,  die  was  sooner 
married ;  and  thirdly,  she  had  been  blest  with  thife 
promising  boy,  while  Mrs.  Selwyn  became  a  widow 
without  having  had  a  child. 

There  appeared,  then,  but  little  prospect  of  pro- 
tection to  poor  Bolton  fVom  this  quarter ;  but,  as  he 
had  no  other  relation  in  any  degree  of  propinquity, 
a  regard  to  decency  prompted  the  baronet  to  admit 
the  boy  into  his  house.  His  situation,  indeed,  was 
none  of  the  mokt  agreeable :  but  the  happy  disposl. 
tions  which  nature  had  given  him,  suited  Uiemselves 
to  the  harshness  of  his  fortune ;  and,  in  whatever 
todety  he  was  plaoed,  he  found  himself  tuiroonded 
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with  ftiendf :  there  was  not  a  senrant  hi  the  home 
who  would  not  risk  the  dUipleBmre  of  th^  master 
or  ICrsL  Selwyn,  to  do  some  forbidden  act  of  kindness 
to  their  little  fiivourite,  Hany  Bolton. 

%r  Thomas  himself,  from  jBome  ctmcurring  accU 
dents,  had  his  notice  attracted  by  the  good  qualities 
of  the  boy ;  his  indifi^renoe  was  conquered  by  de* 
grees,  and  at  hut  he  began  to  take  upon  himself  the 
change  of  rearing  him  to  manhood.  There  wanted 
only  this  to  fix  his  attachment :  benefits  to  those 
whom  we  set  apart  for  our  own  management  and 
assistance,  have  something  so  particular  in  their  na- 
ture,  that  there  is  scarce  a  selfish  pasrion  which  their 
exercise  does  not  gratify.  Yet  I  mean  not  to  rob 
%idall  of  the  honour  of  his  beneficence ;  it  shfll  no 
more  want  my  praise,  than  it  did  the  gratitude  of 
Bolton. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Some  farther  particulars  of  the  penon*  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

"DOLTON,  howerer,  ^t  that  uneasiness  which 
-*^  will  ever  press  upon  an  ingenuous  mind  along 
with  the  idea  of  dependence :  he  had  therefore  fire* 
queotly  hinted,  though  in  terms  of  the  utmost  mo> 
desty,  a  desire  to  be  put  into  some  way  of  life  that 
might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  launching  forth 
into- the  world,  and  fteeing  his  cousin  flrom  the  en 
cumbrance  of  an  useless  idler  ^  his  fiunily. 

SHr  Thomas  had  often  made  promise  of  induing 
so  laudable  a  desire;  but  day  after  day  elapsed 
without  bis  putting  any  of  them  in  execution :  the 
truth  was,  that  he  had  contracted  a  sort  of  paternal 
affection  for  Bolton,  and  found  it  a  difllcult  matter 
to  bring  himself  to  the  resolution  of  parting  with 
him. 

He  contented  himself  with  employing  the  young 
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nwi'f  geolusand  aottvAtj  in  the  diractlaii  and  ra^ 
perintendMoe  of  hU  oountrj  aiUn;  he  oonaultdl 
him  OB  plttufor  impesving  bis  aitate,  and  intniated 
him  with  the  cue  of  their  execatiim ;  he  awiocitNd 
him  with  himidf  in  matten  of  difflcidt  diicmnion  a« 
a  magiitratei  and  in  the  ipocta  of  the  fieU  he  was 
bis  constant  companion. 

It  was  a  long  time  befiace  Mn.  Sdwyn,  firooa  some 
of  the  reasons  I  have  hinted,  could  look  on  Hany 
with  a  fitvownUe  eye.  When  sir  Thomas  first  began 
to  take  notioa  of  him,  she  remonstn^cd  on  the  dan- 
ger of  spcdbng  bojm  by  indulgence^  and  mdaaToured 
to  counteibalanoe  the  estimation  of  his  good  quali- 
ties, by  the  recital  of  Uttie  talcs  which  she  now  and 
then  picked  up  against  him. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  his  return  fram  the 
uniTerrity,  that  Harry  began  to  gain  ground  in  the 
lady's  esteem.  Tbat  attachinent  and  deferoioe  to 
the  softer  sex,  which,  at  a  cextidn  sge,  is  haUtual 
to  ours,  is  reckoned  effbminacy  amongst  boys,  and 
fixes  a  stain  upon  their  manhood.  Before  he  went 
to  the  university,  Harry  was  under  this  predicament, 
but,  by  the  time  of  his  return,  he  had  attained  the 
period  of  refinanMDt,  and  showed  his  aunt  all  those 
trifling  dvilites,  whteh  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
ladies  to  receive ;  and  which  Mra.  Selwyn  was  often 
more  ready  to  donand,  than  some  males  of  Jher 
acquaintance  were  to  pay.  In  truth,  it  requbred  a 
knowledge  of  many  feminine  qnaUties,  whidi  this 
huly  doubtless  posseewd,  to  impreis  the  mind  with 
an  idea  of  that  courtesy  which  is  due  to  the  sex ; 
tax  her  countenance  was  not  expreflsive  of  much 
softneis,  the  natural  strength  of  her  fmtures  being 
commonly  heightened  by  the  assistance  of  snuff,  and 
her  convermtion  generally  turning  on  points  of  con. 
troversy  in  reUg^on  and  pliilosi^hy,  which,  requiring 
an  intense  exertion  of  thought,  are  therefore,  I  pre* 
sume,  from  the  prsctioe  of  the  fidr  in  genoral,  no 
way  fltvounble  to  the  inreservati(m  or  the  imforove. 
ment  of  beauty. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fhmi  this  very  inclination  Ibr 
investigatbig  truth,  that  Bolton  drew  an  advantage 
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in  hU  appcoachei  towardf  her  esteen.  As  he  was 
just  xeturaed  Arom  the  seat  of  learning,  where  dis- 
cussions of  tliat  sort  are  common,  she  natairatty 
applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  her  roses rehes :  bjr  * 
assistance  I  mean  oppoidtionj  it  being  the  quality 
of  that  dedre  after  knoiwledge  with  which  this  hMly 
was  endued,  to  delight  in  nothing  so  much,  as  in 
haTing  its  own  doctrines  conflronted  with  opposite 
oneS)  till  they  pommel  and  belabour  one  another 
without  mercy ;  the  contest  having  one  advantage 
peculiar  to  battles  of  this  kind,  that  each  party,  fiur 
from  being  weakened  by  its  exertion^  commonly  ap- 
pears.to  have  gained  strength,  as  well  a^  honour, 
team  tile  rencounter. 

Bolton,  indeed,  did  not  possess  quite  so  much  pf 
this  quality  as  his  antagoi^st :  he  could  not,  in  com. 
mon  good  teeeding,  reftise  her  challenge;  but  he 
often  maintained  the  conflict  in  a  manner  rather 
dastardly  for  a  phUosopber.  He  gave,  however^  ftiU 
audimce  to  the  Uuly*s  argumenti  j  and  if  he  some, 
times  showed  an  unwillii^ess  to  reply,  she  consi*- 
dered  it  as  a  testimony  of  her  power  to  silence. 
But  she  was  generous  in  her  victories :  whatever 
she  conceived  them  completely  obtained,  sh^  cele- 
brated the  prowess  of  lier  adversary,  and  allowed 
him  aU  that  wisdom  which  lelraats  firom  the  fortress 
H  cannot  defend. 

Thera  was,  perhaps,  another  reason,  as  forcible  as 
that  of  obli^ng  Mrs.  Selwyn,  or  atUining  the  re- 
condite principles  of  philosophy,  which  increased 
Bolton*s  willingness  to  indulge  that  lady,  in  be. 
condng'a  party  to  her  disquisitions.  There  was  a 
spectatress  of,  the  combat,  whose  company  might 
have  been  purdiased  at  the  expense  of  sitting  to 
hear  Aquinas  himself  dispute  upon  theology — Miss 
Lucy  Sindan.  My  readers  have  been  acquainted. 
In  the  Introduction,  with  my  prepossession  in  her 
fiivour,  and  the  character  Mrs.  Wistanly  gave  in 
justiftaationofit    Tliey  were  deceived  by  neither. 

"With  rpmarkaWe  quickness  of  parts,  and  the  live- 
Best  temper,  she  possessed  all  tint  tenderness  which 
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is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  female  chaiacter ;  and 
with  a  modesty  that  seemed  to  shrink  ftom  observa. 
tion,  she  united  an  ease  and  a  dignity  that  nniirer. 
sally  commanded  it  Her  vivacity  only  roae  to  be 
amiid>le ;  no  enemy  could  ever  repeat  her  wit,  and 
she  had  no  friend  who  did  not  txMut  of  ber  good 
humour. 

I  should  first  have  described  her  person ;  my  read. 
ers  will  excuse  it ;  it  is  not  of  such  minds  that  I  am 
most  solicitous  to  dbaexye  the  dwellings:  I  have 
hinted  befbre,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  hers  was  such  a 
one,  as  no  mind  need  be  ashamed  oC 

Such  was  the  attendant  of  Mrs.  Selwyn,  whose 
company  the  good  lady  particulariy  required  at 
those  seasons  when  she  unvdled  her  knowledge  in 
argument,  or  pointed  her  sagacity  to  instruction. 
She  would  often  employ  Bolton  and  Miss  Lucy  to 
read  her  certain  select  passages  of  books,  when  a 
weakness  in  her  own  sight  made  reading  uneasy  to 
her:  the  subjects  were  rarely  of  the  entertaining 
kind,  yet  Harry  never  complained  of  their  length. 
This  she  attributed  to  his  opinion  of  their  useAil- 
ness;  Lucy  called  it  good  nature;  he  thou|^t  so 
himself  at  first ;  but  he  soon  began  to  discover  that 
it  proceeded  ttom  some  different  cause ;  for  when 
Mias  Lucy  was  by  any  accident  away,  he  read  with 
very  little  complacency.  He  never  suspected  it  to 
be  love;  much  less  did  Lucy:  they  owned  each 
other  for  friends ;  and,  when  Mrs.  Selwyn  used  to 
call  them  children,  Bolton  would  call  Lucy,  tfsterj 
yet  he  was  often  not  diq>leased  to  remember,  that 
she  was  not  his  sister  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A   natural  comequence   iff  some  particulars  con- 
tanted  in  the  last. 

THE  state  of  the  miod  may  be  often  disguised, 
even  from  the  owner,  when  he  means  to  inquire 
into   it;   but  a  very  trifle  will  throw  it  from   its 
guard,  and  betray  its  rituation,  when  a  formal  ex- 
.  amination  has  failed  to  discover  it. 

Bolton  would  often  catch  himself  sighing  when 
Ififls  Sindall  was  absent,  and  feel  his  cheeks  glow  at 
her  approach ;  he  wondered  what  it  was  that  made 
him  sigh  and  blush. 

He  would  sometimes  take  solitary  walks,  without 
knowing  why  he  wandered  out  alone :  he  found 
something  that  pleased  him  in  the  melancholy  of 
lonely  recesses  and  half-worn  paths,  and  his  day. 
dreams  commonly  ended  in  some  idea  of  Miss  Sin- 
dall, though  he  meant  nothing  less  than  to  think  of 
such  an  object. 

He  had  strayed,  in  one  of  those  excursions,  about 
half  a  nule  from  tiie  house,  through  a  copse  at  the 
comer  of  the  park,  which  opened  into  a  little  green 
amphitheatre,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  pool  of 
water,  formed  by  a  rivulet  that  crept  through  the 
matted  grass,  till  it  fell  into  this  bason  by  a  gentle 

cascade; 
The  fun  was  gleaming  through  the  'trees,  which 

were  pictured  on  the  surftce  of  the  pool  beneath  ; 
and  the  silence  of  the'  scene  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  murmurs  of  the  water.fall,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  the  querulous  note  of  the  wood^pigeons, 
who' inhabited  the  neighbouring  copse. 

B<^ton  seated  himself  on  the  bank,  and  listened 
to  th^  diige.  It  ceased ;  for  he  had  disturbed  the 
Mcred,  solitary  haunt  '  I  will  give  you  some  music 
in  return,*  said  he,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
small-piped  flute,  which  he  ftequenUy  carried  with 
him  in  his  evening.walks,  and  serenaded  the  lonely 
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ahephad  letaming  'tram  h>i  fold.  He  played  a 
little  pbinCiTe  ^  which  himielf  had  composed; 
he  'thought  he  had  played  it  by  chance : — but  Mim 
Sindall  had  commended  it  the  day  before ;  the  re>. 
collection  of  Min  Sind&U  accompanied  the  sound, 
and  he  had  drawn  her  portrait  listening  to  its  close. 

She  was  indeed  listening  to  its  close  ;  for  accident 
had  pointed  her  walk  in  the  very  same  direction 
with  Bolton's.  •  She  was  just  coming  out  ot  the  wood, 
when  she  heard  the  soft  notes  of  his  flute ;  they  had 
something  of  fairy  music  in  them  that  suited  the 
scene,  and  she  was  irresistibly  drawn  nearer  the 
jrface  where  he  sat,  though  some  wayward  feeling 
arose,  and  whispered  that  she  should  not  ^iproach 
it  Her  feet  were  approaching  it  whether  she  would 
or  no  ;  and  she  stood  close  by  his  side,  while  the  last 
cadence  was  melting  Arom  his  pipe. 

She  repeated  it  after  him  with  her  voice.  *  Miss 
Sindall !'  cried  he,  starting  up  with  some  emotion ; 
'  I  know,'  said  she,  *  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  me 
here ;  but  I  was  enchanted  hither  by  the  sound  of 
your  flute  Pray  touch  that  little  melancholy  tune 
again.*  He  began,  but  he  played  very  ilL  *  You 
blow  it,'  said  she,  *  not  so  sweetly  as  before ;  let  me 
try  what  tone  I  can  give  it'  She  put  it  to  her  mouth, 
bat  she  wanted  the  skill  to  give  it  voice.  *  There 
cannot  be  much  art  in  it ;' — she  tried  it  again — *  and 
yet  it  will  not  speak  at  my  bidding.'  She  looked 
stedfastly  on  the  flute,  holding  her  fingers  on  the 
stops ;  her  lips  were  red  from  the  pressure,  and  her 
figure  altogether  so  pastoral  and  innocent,  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  kisses,  with  which  the  poets  make 
Diana  greet  her  rister  huntresses,  were  ever  more 
chaste  than  that  which  Bolton  now  stole. from  her 
by  surprise. 

Her  cheeks  were  crimson  at  this  little  violence  of 
Harry's.  *  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Bolton  ?'  raid 
she,  droi^ng  the  fiute  to  ^e  ground.  *  Twas  a  for. 
feiture,'  he  replied,  stammering  and  blushing  exces. 
sively,  'for  attempting  to  blow  my  flute.' ^*  I  dont 
understand  you,'  answered  Lucy,  and  turned  towaids 
the  house,  with  some  marks  of  resentment  on  her 
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counteoMoe.  Bolton  was  for  aome  time  riveted 
to  the  spot;  when  he  Tecovered  the  use  ot  hU  feet, 
he  ran  after  Miss  i^dall,  'and  gently  laying  hold 
of  h^r  hand,  *  I  cannot  bear  your  anger,*'  said  he, 

*  thovjgfa  I  own  your  displeasure  is  just  j  but  for- 
give,  I  entreat  you,  this  unthinking  offbnoe  of  him, 
whose  respect  is  equal  to  his  love.*—'  Your  love, 
Mr.  Bolton !'— '  I  cannot  retract  the  word,  though 
my  heart  has  betrayed  me  fh>m  that  prudence  which 
might  have  stifled  tiie  declaration.  I  have  not  Ian. 
guage.  Miss  Lucy,  for  the  present  feelings  of  my 
soul ;  till  this  moment,  I  never  knew  how  much  I 
loved  you,  and  never  could  I  have  expressed  it  so 
ill.'  He  paused— she  was  looking  fixedly  on  the 
ground,  drawing  her  hand  softly  tram  his,  which  re» 
Aued  involuntarily  to  quit  its  hold.  *  May  I  not 
hope  ?*  sud  he.  '  You  have  my  pardon,  Mr.  Bolton.* 

*  But  -^— *  *  I  beg  you,*  said  Lucy,  interrupting  him, 
'  to  leave  this  subject ;  I  know  your  merit,  Mr.  BoU 
ton  —  my  esteem— you  have  thrown  me  into  such 
confljsion  -^  nay,  let  go  my  hand.'  —  *  Pity,  then,  and 
foigiveme.'  She  sighed— he  pressed  her  hands  to 
his  lips — she  blushed, — and  blushed  in  such  a  man. 
ner  -—  They  have  never  bfeen  in  Bolton's  sitiution, 
by  whom  that  sigh,  and  that  blush,  wouU  not  have 
been  understood. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SoUon  is  separated  from  Miss  Sindall.  <> 

^T^HERE  was  too  much  innocence  in  the  breast  of 
•^  Lucy,  to  suflfbr  it  to  be  furnished  with  disguise. 
I  mean  not  to  throw  any  imputation  on  that  female 
delicacy,  which,  as  Milton  expresses  it, 

'  —  would  be  wo(/d,  and  not  unaoogbt  be  von.' 

This,  in  truth,  cannot  be  called  art,  because  nature 
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liM  giren  it  to  all  ber  femalet.  Let  it  nmply  pro- 
ceed from  modestjr,  and  it  will  never  go  too  far  ;  but 
the  aflfecUiti<m  of  it  is  ever  the  consequence  of  wealu 
ness  in  the  head,  or  cruelty  in  the  heart 

I  believe  Miss  Sindall  to  have  been  sufetject  to 
neither ;  she  did  not,  therefore,  assume  the  foide  of 
indiflference  which  she  did  not  fed,  to  the  attach- 
ment of  so  much  worth  as  Bolton's,  and  he  had  soon 
the  hai^tinessto  find,  that  his  affection,  which  every 
day  increased,  was  not  lavished  without  hope  of  a 
return. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  be  so  fortunate,  mean-- 
while,  in  the  estimation  of  every  person  in  the  fa- 
mily :  sir  Thomas  Sindall  had  not  of  late  shown  that 
cordiality  towards  Bolton,  with  which  he  had  been 
wont  [to  fiivour  him.    As  ^Harry  was  unconscious  of 
any  reason  he  could  have  given  for  it,  this  aUeration 
in  his  cousin's  behaviour  was,  for  sometime,  alto- 
gether unnoticed  by  him :  and  what  at  last  he  was 
forced  to  observe  it,  he  attributed  it  to  no  particular 
cause,  but  considered  it  as  merely  the  efl^ct  of  some 
accidental  and  temporary  chagrin :  nor  did  he  alto- 
gether change  his  oidnion,  even  when  Lucy  sug- 
gested to  him  her  fears  on  the  subject,  and  entreated 
him  to  recollect  if  he  had,  in  any  respect,  disobliged 
his  cousin,  whose  behaviour  seemed  to  her  to  in- 
dicate some  disgust  conceived  particularly  against 
him. 

Not  long  after,  the  baronet  informed  his  family  of 
his  intention  of  changing  their  place  of  residence, 
fbr  some  time,  from  l^ndall-park  to  his  other  »tate, 
where,  he  said,  he  found  his  presence  was  become 
necessary;  and  at  the  same  time  communicated  to 
Bolton  his  desire  that  he  should  remain  behind,  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  certain  plans  which  he 
had  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
some  country  business,  at  the  fiist-mentioned  place. 
Harry  thought  this  sufficiently  warranted  his  ex- 
pressing a  susidcion,  that  his  company  had  not,  of 
late,  been  so  agreeable  to  sir  Thomas  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  begged  to  be  informed  in  what  particular 
he  had  offended  him.  *  Offended  me !  my  dear  boy,* 
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replied  rir  Thomas,  *  never  in  the  leut.  From  ivbat 
such  an  idea  could  lucve  arUen,  I  know  not.';  if  frcan 
my  leaving  you  here  behind  whoi  we  go  to  Bilg. 
wood,  it  is  the  most  mistaken  one  in  the  world  :  *tb 
but  for  a  few  months,  till  those  afl&irs  I  talked  to 
you  of  are  finished ;  and  I  hope  there  to  have  oppor- 
tunity  of  showing  that,  in  your  idMence,  I  shall  be 
fiur  fVom  foigetting  you.* 

During  the  time  of  their  stay  at  SindalLpark,  he 
behaved  to  Harry  in  so  courteous  and  obliging  a 
manner,  that  his  suspicions  were  totally  removed ; 
and  he  bore  with  less  regret  than  he  should  (^er- 
wise  have  done,  a  separation  Arom  his  Lucy»  which 
be  considered  as  temporary;  besides  that  his  stay 
behind  was  necessary  to  him,  whose  countenance 
and  friendship,  his  attachment  to  that  young  lady 
had  now  rendered  more  valuable  in  his  estimation. 
Love  increases  the  list  of  our  dependencies ;  I  mean 
it  not  as  an  axgumeot  against  the  passion ;  that  sex, 
I  trust,  whose  power  it  establishes,  will  point  its 
vassals  to  no  pursuit  but  what  is  laudable. 
'  Their  farewell  scene  passed  on  that  very  spot, 
which  I  have  described  in  the  last  chapter,  as  wit- 
ness  to  the  declaration  of  Bolton's  passion.  Their 
farewell— but  where  the  feelings  say  much,  and  the 
expression  little,  descripticm  will  seldom  succeed  in 

the  picture. 

Their  separation,  however,  was  alleviated  by  the 
hope  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  continuance ; 
rir  Thomas's  declaration,  of  his  intending  that  Harry 
should  follow  them  in  a  few  months,  was  not  forgot- 
ten ;  and  the  intermediate  days  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  anticipation  oi  the  pleasures  which  that  pe- 
riod should  produce. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  took  sometiiing  from  the 
pain  of  absence  by  a  punctual  correspondence.  Iliese 
letters  I  have  seen :  they  describe  things  little  in 
themselves ;  to  Bolton  and  Lucy  they  were  no  tri. 
fles,  but  by  others  their  importance  would  not  be 
understood.  One  recital  only  I  have  ventured  to 
extract  for  the  perusal  of  the  reader ;  because  I  ob. 
serve,  that  it  strongly  aflbcted  them  who,  in  this 
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inftanee,  were  totewted  no  mort  than  any  to  whom 
the  feeUngs  it  address*  are  known }  and  tome  of  my 

altogetba  un«xiiiainted  with  the  penon.  of  whom 
it  spealu. 


CHAPTER  V. 
An  adventure  (^  Miss  SindaU^s  at  BUswood, 

mo  assume  her  semblance  is  a  tribute  which  vice 
i  must  often  pay  to  virtue.    There  are  popuhu: 
quaUties  which  the  world  looks  for,  be«u«e  it  » 
l^ethat  it  maybe  sometimes  benefited  by  their 
exertion.    Generosity  is  an  excellence,  by  the  appa- 
rent possession  of  which  I  have  known  many  worth- 
less ch««MCters  buoyed  up  from  their  infamy :  Uiough, 
with  them,  it  was  indeed  but  thoughtless  profusion ; 
^d  on  tile  other  hand,  I  have  seen  amtaWe  men 
^ked  qut  with  a  sneer  by  the  milUon,  ttcmjitem. 
^S  or  reservedness  of  dUposition,  which  shun. 
She  glare  of  pubUc,  and  the  pleasures  of  convivial 
life,  and  gives  to  modesty  and  gentie  manners  the 
ap^arance  of  parsimony  and  me«nne«i  ?J  J^f„  ,  ., 
^e  imputation  of  merit  with  mankind  SmdaU 
knew  to  be  a  necessary  appendage  to  his  character : 
he  was  careftil,  therefore,  to  omit  no  opportunity  of 
stepping  forth  to  their  notice  as  a  man  of  generosity, 
•n^eie  was  not  a  gentleman's  servant  in  the  county 
who  did  not  talk  of  the  knight's  mumflcence  in  the 
article  of  vails;   and  a  park-keeper  was  thought  a 
happy  man,  whom  his  master  sent  with  a  haunch  of 
veniwn  to  sir  Thomas.    Once  a  year  too  he  feasted 
his  tenants,  anfl  indeed  tiie  whole  neighbourhood,  on 
the  hirge  lawn  in  the  front  of  his  house,  where  the 
strong  beer  ran  cascade-wise  from  the  mouth  of  a 
leaden  triton.  .   _  „ 

But  there  were  objecU  of  compassion,  whose  re- 
lief  would  not  have  figured  in  the  eye  of  the  publfc, 
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on  whom  be  mu  not  ao  lenuorkable  for  bestoiring     ' 
bis  liberality.    The  heggua,  he  eonidaineil,  wne 
peipetualljC  8te>ilbig  his  fruit,  and  destroying  his 
shrubbery  ;  he  therefore  kept  a  wolf-dog  to  give  them 
tiieir  answer  at  the  gate ;  and  some  poor  families  in 
the  village  on  his  estate  had  been  brought  to  beggary 
by  prosecutions  for  poachii^,  an  ofibnoe  which  every 
country.gentleman  is  bound,  in  honour,  to  punish 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law,  and  cannot 
therefore,  without  a  breach  of  that  honour,  alleviate 
by  a  weak  and  ilUjudged  exerdse  of  benevolence. 
'  Hiss  Lucy,  however,  as  she  could  not  so  strongly 
feel  the  oilfanoe,  would  sometimes  contribute  to  les. 
sen  the  rigour  of  its  pxmishment,  by  making  small 
pcesents  to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  delinquents. 
Pasang  one  evening,  by  the  door  of  a  cottage,  where 
one  of  those  pensionexs  on  her  bounty  lived,  she  ob- 
served, standing  befnre  it,  a  very  beautiM  lap-dog 
with  a  collar  and  bdl,  ornamented  much  beyond  the 
tE^fMngs  o(  any  animal  that  could  belong  to  the 
house.    From  this  circumstance  her  curiosity  was 
escited  to  enter,  when  she  was  not  a  little-  suiprised 
to  find  a  young  lady  in  a  most  elegant  undress,  sit- 
ting  on  a  joint-stool  by.  the  fire,,  with  one  of  the 
children  of  the  family  on  her  lap.    Ihe  ladies  ex-, 
pressed  mutual  astonishment  in  their  countenances 
at  this  meeting,  when  the  good  woman  of  the  house, 
running  up  to  them,  and  clasping  a  hand  of  each  in 
bets, '  Blessings,'  said  she,  '  thousands  of  blessings  - 
tm  you  both !  a  lovelier  couple,  or  a  better,  my  eyes 
never  looked  on.'  —  The  in&nt  daisied  its  hands  as 
if  instinctively.— '  Dear  heart,'  continued  its  mother, 
*  look,  if  my  Tommy  be  not  thanking  you  too;  well 
may  he  clap  his  htods  j  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
gracious  selves,  by  this  time  his  hands  would  have 
been  cold  clay !  (mumbling  his  fingers  in  her  mouth, 
and  bathing  his  arms  with  her  tears,)  when  you 
strictly  foibade  me  to  tdl  mortal  of  your  favours, 
oh !  how  I  longed  to  let  each  of  you  know  that 
there  was  another  lady  in  the  world  as  good  as  her- 
self:' 
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The  itFuiger  had  now  recovered  herself  enough  to 
tell  KiM  Lucy  bow  much  it  delighted  her  to  find 
that  a  youDg  huijr,  of  her  figure,  did  not  disdain  to 
▼itit  afllictioD,  even  among  'the  poor  and  the  lowly. 
*  That  reflection/  answered  the  other,  *  iqppiies  more 
strongly  to  the  lady  who  makes  it  than  to  her  who 
is  the  occasion  of  its  beang  made.  I  hare  not,  ma- 
dam, the  honour  of  your  acquaintance ;  but  me- 
thinks,  pardon  my  boldness,  that  I  feel  as  if  we  were 
not  strangers;  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
reckon  it  a  (ueoe  of  singular  good  f5rtune  if  this  in- 
tenriew  could  entitle  me  to  call  you  stranger  no 
longer.  Their  landlady  cried  and  laughed  by  turns ; 
aiiid  her  two  guests  were  so  much  pleased  with  this 
meeting,  that  they  appointed  a  renewal  of  it  at  an 
hour  somewhat  earlier  of  the  subsequent  evening. 

Lucy  came  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment ;  when  she  leanied  that  the  stranger  was 
the  daughter  of  a  neighlxmring  gentleman,  whom  a 
diSferenoe  of  disposition  firom  that  of  sir  Th(Hnas 
Sindall,  arising  at  last  to  a  particular  coolness,  had 
entirely  estranged  for  many  years  from  the  baronet, 
and  prevoited  all  intercourse  between  the  fiunilies. 

'When  this  lady  arrived,  she  brought  such  tidings 
along  with  her,  that  I  question  if,  in  all  the  sump- 
tuous  abodes  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  there  was  to 
be  found  so  much  sincerity  of  joy  as  within  the  rag- 
ged and  mouldering  walls  of  the  hovel  which  she 
graced  with  her  presence.  She  informed  the  grate- 
iUl  mistress  of  it,  that  by  her  intercession  with  some 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  made  part  of  the  judica- 
tiure  before  whom  the  poor  woman's  husband  was 
brought,  his  punishment  had  bean  nutigated  to  a 
small  fine,  which  she  had  undertaken  to  pay,  and 
that  he  would  very  soon  be  on  his  way  homewards. 
The  joy  of  the  poor  man's  fimiily  at  this  intelligence 
was  such  as  they  could  not,  nor  shall  I,  attempt  to 
express.  His  deliverance  was,  indeed,  unexpected, 
because  his  crime  was  great;  no  less  than  that  of 
having  set  a  gin  in  his  garden  for  some  cats  that 
Bsed  to  piey  on  a  single  brood  of  chickens,  |iis  JnUy 
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property;  which  gin  bad,  one  night,  wickedly  and 
maliciously  hanged  a  liare,  which  the  baronet't 
game>keeper  next  morning  diicovered  in  it 

His  wife  and  litUe  ones  seemed  only  to  be  re* 
strained  by  the  reelected  presence  of  their  guests 
txom  running  out  to  meet  a  husband  and  a  fiither 
restored  to  them  from  captivity.  The  ladies  observ- 
ing  it,  encouraged  them  in  the  design ;  and  haying 
received  the  good  woman's  benediction  on  her  knees, 
they  walked  out  together,  and,  leaving  the  happy  &• 
mily  <Ni  the  road  to  the  prison,  turned  down  a  wind> 
ing  romantic  walk,  that  followed  the  maaes  of  a  rill, 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

Lucy,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  with 'respectAiI 
attention  on  her  fldr  companion  ever  since  her  ar- 
rival  at  the  cottage,  now  dropped  a  tear  from  each. 
*  You  will  not  wonder  at  these  tears,  madam,'  said 
she,  *  when  you  know  that  they  are  my  common 
sign  of  joy  and  admiration ;  they  thank  you  on  be- 
ludf  of  mysdf  and  my  sex,  whose  peculiar  beauty 
consists  in  those  gentie  virtues  you  so  eminentiy 
possess ;  my  heart  feels  not  only  pleasure,  but  pride, 
in  an  instance  of  female  worth  so  exalted.    Though 
the  fiunily  in  which  I  live,  ftom  some  cause  unknown 
to  me,  have  not  the  happiness  of  an  intercourse  with 
yours,  yet  your  name  is  fomiliar  to  my  ear,  and  car- 
ries witii  it  the  idea  of  every  amiable  and  engaging 
quality.*—*  Nor  am  I,'  returned  the  other,  '  a  stran- 
ger to  the  name,  or  the  worth,  of  Miss  landfill ;  and 
I  reck<m  myself  nnguUrly  fortunate,  not  only  to 
have  accidentally  made  an  acquaintance  with  her, 
but  to  have  made  it  in  that  very  style  which  elftc- 
tually  secures  the  esteem  her  character  had  formerly 
impressed  me  with.*  —  *  Beneficence  indeed,'  relied 
Lucy,  *  is  a  virtue,  of  which  the  poasession  may  en- 
titie  to  an  acquaintance  with  one  to  whom  that  vir- 
tue is  so  particularly  known.' — *  It  is  no  less  a  {Mea- 
sure than  a  duty,*  r^oined  her  companion ;  *but  I, 
Ifiss  Sndall,  have  an  additional  incitement  to  the 
exopcise  of  it,  which,  perhaps,  as  the  tongue  of  cu- 
riosity  is  at  one  time  as  busy  as  iu  ear  is  attentive 
at  another,  you  may  ere  this  have  heard  o£    That 
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MxAeat  building,  to  irbich  the  walk  we  are  on  will 
in  a  few  moments,  conduct  us,  was  formerly  in  tbe 
possession  of  one,  in  whose  bosom  resided  every 
gentle  excellenoe  that  adorns  humanity ;  he,  Ifias 
andaU  ^  why  shouKl  T  blush  to  teU  it  ? — in  the  aor. 
did  calculation  of  the  world,  his  attachment  waa  not; 
enviable ;  the  rememl»ance  of  it,  though  it  wringa 
my  heart  with  sorrow,  is  yet  my  pride  and  my  de. 
light!  your  feelings.  Miss  Lucy,  wiU  undoatanil 
this —the  dear  youth  left  me  executrix  of  that  phi- 
lanthropy  which  death  alone  could  stop  in  its  eoune. 
To  discharge  this  trust  is  the  business  of  my  life; 
for  I  hold  myself  bound  to  discharge  it* 

They  had  now  reached  the  aid  of  the  walk,  where 
it  opened  into  a  little  circle  surrounded  with^  trees, 
and  fenced  by  a  rail,  in  Qront  of  an  antique-looldng 
house,  the  gate  of  which  was  ornamented  w^  a 
rudely-sculptured  crest,  ciphered  round  with  tbe 
initials  of  some  name,  which  tiihe  had  leoAeitA 
illegible ;  but  a  few  paces  before  it,  was  placed  a 
small  tirn,  of  modem  workmanship,  and,  on  a  tablet 
l>eneath,  was  written,' 

TO  THB  MEMORY 
OF 

WILLIAM  HARLEY. 

Lucy  stepped  up  to  read  this  inscription :  *  Harley  !* 
said  she,  '  how  I  blush  to  think  that  I  have  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  the  name  !*  -^  *  Alas,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
'  his  actions  were  not  of  a  kind  that  is  loudly  talked 
of:  but  what  is  the  fame  of  the  world?  by  him  its 
voice  could  not  now  be  heard!'  There  was  an  ar- 
dent earnestness  in  her  look,  even  amidst  the  aae* 
lancholy  with  which  her  countenance  was  impressed. 
*  There  is  a  blank  at  the  bottom  of  the  tablet,*  sidd 
Lucy :  her  companion  smiled  gloomily  at  the  ob' 
servaljon,  and,  leaning  <hi  the  um  in  a  pensive  atti* 
tude,  replied,  that  it  should  one  day  be  filled  vp. 

They  now  heard  the  tread  of  feet  approaching  the 
place;  Lucy  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  sounds 
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but  her  ftan  were  remored  when  die  discovered  it 
to  proceed  from  a  venerable  old   man,  who   ad. 
▼ancing  tbwarda  them,  accosted  Misa  Walton  by  her 
name,  who,  in  her  turn,  in>onounced  the  word  Peter! 
in  the  tone  of  nupriae.    She  stretched  out  her  hand, 
which  he  cUuped  in  his,  and  looked  in  her  face  with 
a  certain  piteous  wistfUhiess,  while  a  tear  was  swel- 
Ung  in  his  eye.    *  My  dear  lady,'  said  he,  '  I  have 
travelled  many  a  mUe  since  I  saw  your  ladjrship 
last :  by  God's  blessing,  I  have  succeeded  very  well 
in  the  business  your  ladyship  helped  me  to  set  up ; 
and  having  some  dealings  with  a  tradesman  in  Lon- 
don, I  have  been  as  far  as  that  dty  aind  back  again ; 
and,  «aid  I  to  myself,  if  I  could  venture  on  such  a 
loamey  for  the  sake  of  gain,  may  I  not  take  a  shorter 
for  the  sake  of  thanking  my  beneftotress,  and  seeing 
my  old  friends  in  the  country  ?  and  1  had  a  sort  of 
yearning  to  be  here,  to  remember  good  Mrs.  Maigery, 
and  my  dear  young  master.— .God  fbrgive  me  for 
weefdng,  for  he  was  too  good  for  this  world !'    The 
tears  of  Miss  ^Walton  and  Jjacy  accompanied  his. 
«--l-<  Alack.a.day !'  continued  Peter,  '  to  think  how 
things  will  come  to  pass  1  that  there  tree  was  plant- 
ed by  his  own  sweet  handl  —  I  remember  it  well,  he 
was  then  but  a  boy;  I  stood  behind  him,  holding 
the  plants  in  my  apron,  thus ;  — '  Peter,*  said  he,  as 
he  took  (me  to  stick  it  in  the  ground,  '  perhaps  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  this  'grow.*    *  God  grant  your 
honour  may,*  said  I,  '  when  I  am  dead  and  gonei' 
and  I  lifted  up  the  apron  to  my  eyes,  for  my  heart 
grew  Wg  at  his  words ;  but  he  smiled  up  in  my  face, 
and  sidd,  *  We  shall  both  live,  Peter,  and  that  will 
be  best*    Ah !  I  little  thought  then.  Miss  Walton, 
I  little  thought!*— and  he  shook  his  thin  grey  locks! 
The  heart  of  apathy  itself  could  not  have  withstood 
it;  Hiss  Walton's  and  Lucy's,  melting  and  tender 
at  all  times,  were  quite  overcome 

Ttuj  stood  for  some  time  silent;  Miss  Walton  at 
last  recollected  hoaelf :  <  Pardon  me,  BCiss  Siadall,'' 
said  she,  '  I  was  lost  in  the  indulgence  of  my  grief: 
let  us  leave  this  solenm  scene,  I  have  no  right  to  tax 
you  with  my  sorrows. '-->/  Call  not  their  participation 
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by  that  name,'  answcral  Loqr;  *  I  know  the 

neu  of  sorrow ;  youn  are  nich  as  strengtiien   tbe 

soul  white  they  melt  it* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  ckmge  in  BoHm*ssUuat$tm. 

vpHE  reader  wifl  pardon  the  digression  I  have 
'^.  made :  I  would  not  willingly  lead  him  out  of 
bis  way,  except  into  some  path  where  his  fedinga 
may  be  expanded,  and  his  heart  improved. 

He  will  remember  that  I  mentioned,  in'the  fourth 
chapter,  the  expectation  which  Bolton  entertained 
of  sedng  his  Lucy  at  a  period  not  very  remote. 

But  that  period  was  not  destine  to  arrive  so  soon. 
When  be  expected  rir  Thomas's  commands,  or  rather 
his  permission  to  visit  the  family  at  BUswood,  he 
received  a  letter  ftom  that  gentleman,  purporting 
that  he  had  at  hut  been  able  to  put  him  in  the  way 
of  attaining  that  independence  he  had  so  often  wish, 
edfor,  having  just  procured  him  a  commission  in  a 
regiment  then  stationed  at  Gibraltar;  that  though 
he  (sir  Thomas),  as  well  as  Mrs.  Sdwyn  and  Lucy, 
was  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
Indding  him  fiuewel,  yet  he  had  prevailed  on  him- 
self to  wave  that  ptouure,  from  the  considention  of 
its  inconvenience  to  Harry,  as  it  was  abaolutdy  ne. 
oessary  that  he  should  Join  his  regiment  immediate, 
ly.    He  inclosed  letters  of  introduction  to  several 
goitlemen  of  his  acquaintance  in  London,  remitted 
him  drafts  on  that  plaoe  for  a  considerable  sum,  to 
fit  him  out  for  his  intended  expedition,  and  begged 
that  he  mig^t  lose  no  time  in  repairing  thither  for 
that  purpose.     He  ended  with  assuring  him  of  the 
continuance  of  his  friendship,  which,  be  declared,  no 
distance  of  time  or  plaoe  could  alienate  or  impair. 
.  The  eiftct  which  this  letter  had  upon  Bolton,  as 
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he  was  then  circumstanced^  my  readora  can  eanly 
imagine,  niexe  waa  another  accompanied  it ;  a  note 
firom  his  Lucy :  she  intended  it  for  comfort,  for  it 
assumed  the  ^language  of  consolation }  but  the  de- 
pression of  her  own  spirits  was  visible  amidst  the 
hopes  with  which  she  mewt  to  buoy  up  those  of 
Bolton. 

With  this  letter  for  its  text,  did  his  imagination 
run  over  all  the  delights  of  the  past,  and  compare 
them  with  the  disappointment  of  the  present  Yet 
those  tender  regrets  which  the  better  part  of  our  na. 
ture  feels,  have  something  in  them  to  blunt  the  edge 
of  that  pain  they  inflict,  and  confer  on  the  votaries 
of  sorrow  a  sensation  that  borders  on  pleasure.  He 
visited  the  walks  which  his  Lucy  had  trod,  the  trees 
under  which  he  had  sat,  the  prospects  they  had  mark, 
ed  together,  and  he  would  not  have  exchanged  hi^ 
feelings  for  all  that  luxury  could  give  or  festivity  in- 
spire. Nor  did  he  pavt  with  the  idea  after  the  ob- 
ject was  removed ;  but,  even  on  the  road  to  London, 
to  which  place  he  began  his  journey  next  morning, 
'twas  but  pulling  out  his  letter  again,  humming  over 
that  little  melanoholy.air  which  his  Lucy  had  prais-  • 
ed,  and  the  scene  was  present  at  once.  It  drew,  in- 
deed, a  sigh  from  his  bosom,  and  an  unmanly  tear 
9tood  in  his  eye ;  yet  the  sigh  and  the  tear  were 
such,  that  it  was  impossible  to  wish  it  removed. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Hit  arrival  and  titration  in  London. 

1X7HEN  Boltcm  reached  the  metropolis,  he  ap- 
^^  plied  without  delay  to  those  persons  for  whom 
be  had  letters  firom  sir  Thomas  Sindall,  whose  in- 
structions the  baronet  bad  directed  him  to  follow  in 
that  course  of  military  duty  which  he  had  now  en. 
j|bled  him  to  pursue. 
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In  the  reception  he  met  with,  it  U  not  aurprising 
that  he  wai  diMppointed.  He  looked  fi>r  that  cor. 
dial  friendship,  that  wann  attachment,  which  ia  only 
to  be  found  in  the  smaller  circles  of  private  life, 
which  is  lost  in  the  bustle  and  extended  connection, 
of  large  sodeties.  The  letters  he  presented  were  read, 
with  a  civil  indiflference,  and  produced  the  unmean. 
ing  professions  of  ceremony  and  politeness.  FYom 
■ome  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  he  had 
invitations,  which  he  accepted  with  diflSdence,  to 
feuts  which  he  partook  with  disgust ;  where  he  sat 
amidst  the  proftision  of  ostentatious  wealth,  srur. 
rounded  with  company  he  did  not  know,  and  listen. 
ing  to  discourse  in  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 

join. 

A  plain  honest  tradesman,  to  whom  he  happened 
to  carry  a  commission  from  Mrs.  Wistanly,  was  the 
only  person  who  seemed  to  take  an  interest  hi  his 
welfore.  At  this  man's  house,  he  received  the  wel. 
come  of  a  favoured  acquaintance;  he  eat  of  the  fit. 
mily  dinner,  and  heard  the  jest  which  rose  for  their 
amusement ;  for  ceremony  did  not  regulate  the  figure 
of  their  table,  nor  had  fashion  banished  the  language 
of  hature  from  their  lips.  Under  this  man's  guid. 
ance,  he  transacted  any  little  business  his  situation 
Inquired,  and  was  frequently  conducted  by  him  to 
those  very  doors,  whose  lordly  owners  received  him 
in  that  manner  which  grandeur  thinks  itself  entitled 
to  assume,  and  dependence  is  constrained  to  en. 

dure.    ■ 

After  some  days  of  inquiry  and  solicitude,  he 
learned  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  join  his 
regiment  so  speedily  as  sir  Thomas's  letter  had  in. 
duced  him  to  believe. 

Upon  olitaining  this  information,  he  immediatdy 
communioited  it  to  the  baronet,  and  signified  at  the 
same  time  a  desire  of  improving  that  time,  which 
this  lesiMte  allowed  him  for  his  stay  in  England,  in 
a  visit  to  the  fomily  at  Bilswood.  But  with  this 
purpose  his  cousin's  ideas  did  not  at  all  coincide ; 
he  wrote  Harry  an  answer,  disapproving  entirely  his 
intentions  of  leaving  London,  and  laid  down  a  plan 
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for  hit  improving  in  nulitary  icieQBe,  which  could 
only  be  followed  in  the  metropolis.  Here  wu  an. 
other  disappointment ;  but  Harry  considered  it  his 
duty  to  obey.  \ 

What  he  Mt,  however,  may  be  gathered  flrom  the 
following  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Miss  Sindall,  by 
the  post  succeeding  that  which  brought  him  the  in> 
stnictions  of  sir  Thomas. 

'  As  I  firand,  soon  alter  my  arrival  here,  that  the 
necessity  of  joining  my  raiment  immediatdy  was 
superseded,  I  hoped,  by  tins  time,  to  have  informed 
my  dearest  lAicy  of  my  intoMled  departure'  from 
Jjoodon,  to  be  once  more  restored  to  her  and  the 
country. 

*  I  have  suflfered  the  mortiflcation  of  another  dis- 
appointment :  nr  Tliomas*s  letter  is  now  before  me, 
which  fixes  me  here  for  the  winter ;  I  confess  the 
reasonableness  of  his  opini<m;  but  reason  and  sir 
Thomas  cannot  feel  like  Bolton. 

*  When  we  parted  last,  we  flattered  ourselves  with 
other  proqiects;  cruel  as  the  reflection  is,  I  feel  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  recalling  it,  especially  when  I 
ventured  to  believe  that  my  Lucy  has  not  forgotten 
our  parting. 

■ '  To-morrow  is  Christmas-day ;  I  call  to  remem- 
brance our  last  year's  holidays;  may  these  be  as 
happy  with  you,  tiiough  I-am  not  to  partake  them. 
Write  me  every  particular  of  these  days  of  jollity ; 
fear  not,  as  your  last  letter  expresses  it,  tiring  me 
with  trifles;  nothing  is  a  trifle  in  which  you  are 
concerned.  When  I  read  the  account,  I  will  fkncy 
myself  at  Bilswood ;  here  I  will  walk  forth,  an  un- 
noticed  thing  amidst  the  Imsy  crowd  that  surrounds 
me :  your  letters  give  me  some  interest  in  myself, 
because  they  show  me  that  I  am  something  to  my 
Lucy ;  she  is  every  thii^  to  her 

« BOLTON.' 
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hand*,  and  vMking  inoohanntly  to  the  fevr  wIm 
wan  ■Miimhtoil  by  the  outory,  wtthout  baving  recoL 
loetioD  enough  to  endeavour  to  save  anj  thiog  be- 
longing to  benelf,  or  her  maitor. 

Bolton,  who  had  nune  the  poaieiiian  of  hia  fiusnl- 
tiea,  entreating  the  aariatanoe  of  wae  watciimen, 
whom  the  occasion  had  drawn  together,  made  abift 
to  convey  into  the  street  a  few  things  which  he  took 
to  be  the  most  valuable ;  desiring  Betty  to  be  ao 
much  mistress  of  henelf,  as  to  keep  an  ^e  upon 
them  for  her  master's  benefit. 

She  continued,  however,  her  broken  exclamations 
of  horror  and  despair,  UU,  at  last,  starting  as  it  were 
into  the  remembrance  of  something  forgot,  she  cried 
out  vehemently,  '  Oh !  my  Ood!  where  is  Mr.,Baw- 
linson?* 

Bolton  caugjbt  the  horrid  meaning  of  her  question, 
%nd  pushing  through  the  flames,  which  had  now 
taken  hold  oi  the  staircase,  forced  his  way  into  the 
bed-chamber  occupied  by  the  old  gentteman,  who 
had  returned  from  the  country  that  very  evening, 
and,  being  fatigued  with  his  Journey,  had  gone  to 
bed  before  his  fdlow-lodger's  arrival  at  home 

He  had  not  waked  till  the  room  under  that  where 
he  lay  was  in  a  blase,  and,  on  attempting  to  lise^ 
was  stifled  with  the  smoke  that  poured  in  at  evoy 
cranny  of  the  floor,  and  fell  senseless  at  his  bedside, 
where  Bolton  found  him  upon  entering  the  room. 
'  On  endeavouring  to  carry  him  down  stairs,  he 
found  it  had  now  become  frnprafftV^'**,  sevnal  of 
the  steps  having  been  quite  burnt  away,  and  fallen 
down  in  flaming  brands,  since  the  moment  before 
when  he  had  ascended. 

He  had  presence  of  mind  enough  left  to  observe, 
that  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  not  so  immedi» 
ately  afiteted  by  the  flames ;  he  carried  Mr.  BawUn. 
son,  th^efore,  into  a  room  on  that  side,  and  having 
beat  out  the  sash,  admitted  air  enough  to  revive  him. 
The  latter  presentiy  reccdlected  his  situation,  and 
asking  Harry  if  it  was  possible  to  get  down  stain, 
heard  him  answer  in  the  n^ative  with  reraaxkaUe 
composure.    *  As  for  me,*  said  he,  *  I  shall  kwe  but 
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few  of  my  days  $  but  I  fear,  dr,  your  gcnorous  ooo. 
cem  for  a  itraDger  has  endangered  a  Dfe  much  more 
valuable  than  mine :  let  me  beg  of  you  to  endeavour 
to  save  yourself,  which  your  itrength  and  agility 
may  oiable  you  to  do,  without  regaxding  a  poor, 
worn-out  old  man,  who  would  only  encumber  you  in 
the  attempt.'  Boltmi,  with  a  solemn  eamestneM,  de- 
daxed,  that  no  ctmsideration  should  tempt  him  to 
such  a  desertion. 

■He  had,  bdbre  this,  vainly  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  ladder,  or  some  other  assistance,  from  the 
peofde  below  ;  the  confusion  of  the  scene  prevented 
their  aflbrding  ic :  he  considered,  therefore,  if  he 
could  not  furnish  some  expedient  firom  within,  and 
having  united  the  oordage  of  a  bed  which  stood  in 
the  room,  he  found  it  would  make  a  sufficient  length 
of  rope  to  reach  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 
This  he  fastened  round  Mr.  Rawlinson*s  waist,  in 
such  a  way  that  his  arms  should  support  part  of  the 
weight  of  his  body,  and  sliding  it  over  the  edge  of 
the  window,  so  as  to  cause  somewhat  more  resist- 
ance in  the  descent,  he  let  him  down  in  that  manner, 
till  he  was  within  reach  of  some  assistance  below, 
who  caught  him  in  their  arms ;  then  &stening  the 
end  of  the  rope  round  a  post  of  the-t)ed,  he  slid  so 
far  down  upoQ  it  himself,  that  he  could  safely  leap 
to' the  ground.  « 

He  conveyed  Mr.  Rawlinson  to  other  lodging^ 
hard  by,  which  then  happened  to  be  vacant  j  and 
having  got  him  aooomn^odated  with  some  clothes 
belonging  to  the  landlord,  he  returned  to  see  what 
progress  the  fire  had  been  making,  when  he  found 
that,  h^ypily,  fh>m  a  piece  of  waste  ground  lying  be- 
tween the  house  where  it  broke  out  and  the  other 
to  the  leeward,  it  was  got  so  much  under,  as  to  be 
in  no  danger  of  spreading  any  fiirther. 

Upon  going  back  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  he  found  him 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  fiunily  with  whom  he  had 
lodged,  ministering  comfort  to  their  distresses ;  the 
unfortunate  Betty,  whom,  as  she  stood  self-condemn- 
ed  for  her  neglect,  he  considered  as  the  greatest 
sufibrer,  he  had  phiced  next  him.    *  You  shall  not,* 
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•aid  he,  addnniBg  himtelf  to  the  old  ibUn,  <  Intar. 
rapt  the  hi^pfdneH  of  uy  friend  Naaey,  or  her  lorer 
here,  with  wailing  your  initfiDitune,  or  cliidin«  of 
Betty.  I  will  beoone  bound  to  nuke  up  all  sronr 
loMei,  proFtded  your  good  humour  ii  not  of  the 
Buniber. 

*  But  who,*  continued  the  Old  gentlenuu,  '  duU 
reward  Mr.  Bolton  for  the  fervioe  be  hai  done  us 
all?  — '  May  Hearen  reward  him!'  cried  Mrs  l\er. 
Witt;  and  all  her  audience  answered  Amen!  *Yoa 
pray  well,'  said  Mr.  RawUnaon,  and  your  petition 
is  heard;  onhfan,towbomthedispodttonof  benevo- 
lence  is  given,  its  reoompenoe  is  already  bestowed! 


CHAPTER  X. 

^0ieU  of  kit  aeputMance  with  Mr.  BouUnatm. 

OUCH  was  Boltont  hitroduction  to  Mr.  Sawlin- 
^  son's  acquaintance;  and  from  the  dreumstanoei 
of  its  commencement,  my  readers  wiU  easily  believe 
that  neither  party  could  be  indififerent  to  its  oonti. 
nuation.  Rawlinson  saw  his  own  virtues  warm 'and 
active  in  the  bosom  of  his  young  friend ;  while  Harry 
contempbted,  with  equal  delljght,  that  serenity  which 
tbdr  recollection  bestowed  on  the  declining  age  of 
Rawlinson. 

In  one  of  his  visits  to  the  old  gentleman,  some 
time  after  the  accident  related  in  the  forqpoing 
chapter,  he  (bund  with  him  that  very  youth,  whose 
sorrow,  over  the  grave  of  his  fiitber,  he  had  so  latdy 
been  the  means  of  aOevtating.  The  young  num  wa^ 
indeed,  in  the  midst  of  their  redtal  as  Bolton  en- 
tered the  room,  and  had  just  mentioned  with  regfet 
his  ignorance  of  his  benefactor,  when  tiie  door  opened 
and  discovered  him.  Bolton  could  not  help  Mushing 
at  the  discovery ;  the  other,  starting  from  his  seat, 
exclaimed,  <  It  is  he,  it  is  himself,'  threw ! 
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his  kneee  before  Harry,  with  tean  in  bis  eyes,  and 
poured  out  some  brolcen  expressi<m8  of  the  wannest 
gratitude.  *  It  was  you,  then/  said  Mr.  RawMnson, 
*  who  were  the  comforter  of  my  poor  boy,  who  co- 
hered tiie  grave  of  his  unfortunate  fother  i  I  will  not 
thank  you,  for  Jack  is  doing  it  better  with  his  tears ; 
but  I  will  thank  Heaven  that  there  are  some  such 
men  to  preserve  my  veneration  for  the  species.*  — '  I 
trust,  my  dear  sir,*  said  Bolton, '  that  there  are  many 
to  whom  sodi  actions  are  habitual*—*  You  are  a 
young  man,'  interrupted  ttie  other,  *  and  it  is  fit  you 
should  believe  so ;  I  win  believe  so  too,  for  I  have 
sometimes  known  what  it  is  to  enjoy  them.  Go,  my 
bey  (turning  to  the  lad),  and  wish  for  the  luxury  of 
doing  good;  remember  Mr.  Bolton,  and  be  not  for. 
getftil  of  Providence.* 

'  The  Ikther  of  that  young  man,'  said  Mr.  Rawlin- 
eon,  when  he  was  gone, '  was  a  schoolfellow  ci  mine 
here  in  town,  and  one  of  the  worthiest  creatures  in 
the  world ;  but,  from  a  milkiness  of  dispodtion,  with- 
out  the  direction  oi  prudence,  or  the  guard  of  sus- 
picimi,  he  suflfered  himself  to  become  a  dupe  to  the 
artiflees  of  some  designing  men  ;  and  whoi,  some 
time  1^,  I  discovered  his  place  of  abode  in  an  ob- 
scure vill^  in  the  country,  I  found  him  strii^>ed 
of  his  patrimony,  and  burthened  with  the  charge  of 
that  boy  who  has  just  now  left  us,  whose  mother,  it 
seems,  had  died  whoi  he  was  a  diild.  Yet,  amidst 
the  distresses  of  his  poverty,  I  found  that  easiness  of 
temper,  whidi  had  contributed  to  bring  them  on,  had 
not  forsaken  him  :  he  met  me  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
foction,  and  talked  of  the  cruel  indifference  of  some 
wealthy;rel8tt<ms,  without  the  emotions  of  anger,  or 
the  acrimony  of  disappointment  He  seemed,  in- 
deed,  to  feA  for  his  diild  j  but  comforted  himself  at 
the  same  time  with  the  reflection,  that  he  had  bred 
him  to  expect  adversity  with  composure,  and  to  suf- 
fer poverty  wiA  contentment  He  died,  poor  man, 
when  I  had  put  him  in  a  way  of  living  with  some 
comfort  J  nor  had  I  even  an  oi^rtunity  of  domg  the 
eommon  oflfees  of  friendship  to  his  last  moments, 
my  hcaltb  having  obliged  me  to  go  down  to  Bath, 
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whoioe  I  had  ronoved  to  BricKd,  and  did  not  ie- 
Qdve  KDj  acoooDtf  of  his  iUnen  till  1117  retom  to 
LoDdon.  I  am  ia  your  ddit,  Mr.  Bolton,  i^  mnut 
nippUM  to  hif  ion  j  let  me  know  what  thoae  wGce, 
that  we  may  dear  the  account'  Bolton  replied,  that 
he  hoped' Mr.  RawUnaon  could  not  wiah  to  deprive 
him  of  the  pleaaure  he  felt  from  the  reflectim  of 
having  atiisted  to  much  filial  piety  in  diatreaa.  '  It 
■hall  be  in  your  way/  laid  the  old  gentleman;  '  I 
am  not  such  a  niggard  as  to  grudge  you  the  cf^Mir- 
tunity ;  yet  I  cannot  but  regret  my  absence,  when  I 
should  have  closed  the  eyes  of  poor  Jennings.  He 
was  the  last  of  those  companions  of  my  childhood, 
whose  history  in  life  I  had  occasion  to  be  acquainted 
-with ;  the  rest,  Mr.  Bolton,  had  ahready  foilen  around 
me,  and  I  am  now  left  within  a  little  of  the  grave, 
wiUiout  a  Mend  (except  one,  whom  accident  has  ac- 
quired me  in  ycni),  to  smooth  the  path  that  leads  to 
it ;  but  that  is  short,'  and  therefore  it  matters  not 
much.  At  my  age.  Nature  hersdf  nuiy  be  expected 
to  decline  J  but  a.lingerii^  illness  is  shortening  her 
date.  I  would  do,  therefore,  what  good  I  can  in  the 
space  that  .is  left  me,  and  look  forward,  if  I  may  be 
allowed,  to  make  some  provision  for  the  service  of 
ftiturity.  Here  are  two  papers,  sir,  which,  on  mature 
deliberation,  I  have  Judged  it  proper  to  commit  |o 
your  custody ;  that  in  the  parchment  cover,  which 
is  not  labelled,  my  death  alone  will  authorise  you 
to  open }  the  other,  marked,  *  Trust  deed  by  Mr.  An. 
nedy,*  I  can  explain  to  you  now.  That  man,  Mr. 
Bolton,  who  is  now  a  saint  in  Heaven,  was  {urepared 
for  it  by  the  severest  calamitieB  on  earth :  the  guilt 
end  miafortunes  of  two  darUng  children,  cut  short 
the  remnant  of  a  life,  whose  business  it  was  to  guid^ 
and  whose  pleasure  to  behold  them  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  of  happiness.  *  At  the  time  of  his  death 
they  were  both  alive  j  one,  alas  I  did  not  long  sur- 
vive her  fkther;  what  has  become  of  her  brother  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn;  but  this  trust  put 
into  my  hands  in  their  behalf,  may  still  be  of  impor. 
tanoe  to  him  or  his,  and  to  you;  therefore,  I  make  it 
over  for  that  p1^poses  for,  though  by  Mr.  Annedy^ 
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settlement  the  lutject  of  the  tnut  aecrues  to  me  on 
the  fkilure  of  his  own  inue,  yet  would  I  never  con. 
aider  it  as  mine,  while  the  smallest  dianoe  remained 
of  his  son,  or  the  descendants  of  his  son,  sunriving ; 
and  even  were  die  negative  certain,  I  should  then 
only  look  on  myself  as  the  steward  of  my  Mend,  for 
purposes  which  his  goodness  would  have  dictated, 
and  it  becomes  his  trustee  to  AilfiL  In  such  a 
charge  I  will  not  instruct  my  executor ;  I  have  been 
fortunate  enov^h  to  find  one  whose  heart  will  in- 
fltruct  him.* 

Bolton,  while  he  promised  an  execution  of  this 
trust  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  could 
not  help  expressing  his  surprise  at  Mr.  Rawlinson*s 
'  choice  of  him  for  that  purpose.  *  I  do  not  wonder,' 
replied  the  other,  *  that  you  should  think  thus,  for 
thus  has  custom  tau^t  us  to  think ;  I  have  told  you 
how  fHendless  and  unconnected  I  am ;  but,  while 
we  trace  the  relatives  of  birth  and  kindred,  shall  we 
allow  nothing  to  the  ttes  of  the  heart,  or  the  sym. 
pathy  of  virtue?* 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A   remarkable  event   M    ike   kietorp   qf   BolUm. 
Hie  behaviour  in  consequence  qf  it. 

THE  provisions  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  had  made 
for  an  event  of  which  he  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  think  with  composure,  were  Imt  too  predictive 
of  its  arrival  That  worthy  man  lived  not  many- 
weeks  after  the  conversation  with  Bolton,  which  I 
have  just  recorded. 

Bolton  was  afilected  with  the  most  lively  sorrow 
for  his  death.  This  friendship,  tliough  but  lately 
acquired,  had  something  uncommonly  ardent  in  its 
attachment,  and  libeial  in  its  confidence.  Harry, 
who  had  returned  it  In  the  moat  unreserved  manner. 
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ittt  the  wtat  both  of  that  UndMM  which  loothed, 
and  that  wtadom  which  initnicted  him. 

Upon  opening  the  aeeled  paper  which  had  beoB 
formerly  put  into  his  liand*  Iqr  Mr.  BawUnaon,  it  was 
found  to  be  that  gentleman's  will,  devising  his  whole 
estate,  real  and  penonal,  to  Mr.  Bolton.  The  reason 
given  for  this,  in  the  body  of  the  paper  itself,  was 
expressed  in  Uie  following  words :  '  Because  I  know 
no  man  who  has  deserved  more  of  myself ;  none  who 
will  deserve  more  of  mankind  in  the  i*'Tr^al  of 
what  I  have  thus  bequeathed  him.* 

Bolton  was  AiUy  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  re- 
commendation  to  the  exercise  of  a  virtue  which  he 
luui  always  possessed,  and  had  only  wanted  power 
to  practise.  He  acted  as  the  almoner  of  Mr.  Raw- 
linson,  and  justified  his  Mend's  method  of  benefac 
tion  (for  so  this  diqMMal  of  his  affluzs  mi^t  be 
called),  by  joining  with  the  inclination  to  do  good 
that  choice  of  object,  and  that  attention  to  proprie^, 
which  dignifies  tlie  purpose,  and  doubles  the  use  of 
beneficence. 

Having  settled  accounts  of  this  tind  jn  town 
(amongst  which  those  of  young  Jennings  and  the 
Terwitt  fiunily  were  not  forgotten,)  he  set  out  for 
that  estate  which  had  now  devolved  to  him  by  the 
wiU  of  Mr.  Rawlinson.  With  what  ideas  he  made 
this  visit,  and  in  what  manner  he  expressed  them  on 
his  arrival,  I  shall  allow  his  own  words  to  describe, 
in  the  foUowtaig  letter  to  Miss  SindaU  :-> 

'WUbrook. 
*  My  Lucy  wiU  not  Uameme  for  want  efattentloo, 
because  she  has  heard  of,  what  the  worid  will  call, 
my  good  fcnrtune,  only  flram  the  rebtkm  of  otheta. 
To  her  I  could  not  address  those  short  letters  of  re- 
cital, which  I  was  obliged  to  write  to  nr  Thomas. 
She  will  not  doubt  her  Henry's  rememluanoe  at  a& 
times  i  it  is  only  with  relation  to  those  we  love  that 
prosperity  can  produce  happiness,  and  our  virtues 
themselves  are  nourished  Arom  the  consciousness  of 
some  fkvorite  sn£Brage.  The  length  of  this  letter 
shall  make  up  for  a  silence  occasioned  1^  various  In* 
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tetmiptloiM.  I  have  hadasooddeilof  butineflsfpc 
the  present }  I  hare  been  fonning  aome  projects  for 
the  liitiiie;  the  idea  of  my  Lucy  was  absent  from 
nether. 

-  '  After  the  death  of  Mr.  RawliBson,  the  friend  of 
mankliid  as  well  as  of  your  Harry,  there  were  some 
offices  of  duty  which  the  soooessor  of  such  a  man 
was  peculiarly  bound  to  perfinrm.  Though  I  could 
discover  no  relation  of  his  but  one  (whose  fortune, 
as  it  had  formerly  taught  him  to  overlook  his  kins- 
man, stood  not  now  in  need  of  that  kinsman's  ac- 
knowledgment),  yet  there  were  numbers  whom  hu- 
manity had  allied  to  him.  llieir  claim  of  affinity 
was  now  upon  me,  and  their  provisi<m  a  debt  which 
I  was  called  upon  to  discharge !  this  kept  me  8<Hne 
time  in  London.  I  have  another  family  here  whom 
it  was  also  necessary  to  remember;  I  have  been 
among  them  a  week,  and  we  have  not  been  un- 
happy. 

'  When  I  looked  into  the  conveyances  of  this 
estate,  I  found  it  had  been  once  before  transferred, 
in  a  manner  not  very  common  in  the  diqxMal  of  mo- 
dern property.  Its  owner  immediately  preceding 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  his, 
who  had  gone  out  to  India  some  years  later  than  he, 
and,  by  his  assistance,  had  been  put  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  a  very  large  fortune.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  he  remitted  to  his  former  benefiaotor  in  England, 
to  be  laid  out  in  scnne  purchase  near  the  (dace  of  his 
nativity,  which,  it  seems  was  a  viltege  but  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Wittwook.  This  estate  was  then 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman,  whose  London  ex- 
penses had  squandered  the  savings  of  four  or  five  ge- 
nerations, and,  after  having  exhausted  every  other 
resource,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  this  inheritance  of 
his  family.  Mr.  Bawlinson  gave  him  the  price  he 
asked,  and  mitde  a  present  of  a  considerable  sum  be- 
sides to  a  very  deserving  woman,  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  the  wife  of  this  spendthrift  Hisfrifflid  ' 
ratified  the  bai^in  with  thanks ;  but  he  lived  not  to 
enjoy  bis  purchase.  .  A  fever  carried  him  off  in  ^is 
passage  to  England,  and  he  bequeathed  his  estate  to 
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him,  by  wboM  fbriBer  good  oOcet  he  had  been  en. 
abled  to  aoquire  it. 

*  Th«  now  proprietor  took  a  gingular  methcMl  of 
improving  it*  value  He  lowered  the  rents,  whidi 
had  been  raised  to  an  extravagant  height,  and  re- 
called the  ancient  tenants  of  the  mancnr ;  mott  ol 
whom  had  been  driven  from  the  unfiriendlj  aoil,  to 
make  room  tm  desperate  adventurers,  who  under, 
took  for  rents  thej  could  never  be  able  to  pay.  To 
iudi  a  man  was  I  to  succeed,  and  I  was  cooacious 
how  much  was  required  of  his  successor. 

'  The  third  day  after  my  arrival,  I  gave  a  genend 
invitation  to  my  tenants,  and  thdr  fkmilies,  to  dine 
with  me.  The  hall  was  trimmed  for  their  receptaon, 
and  some  large  antique  pieces  of  phite,  with  which 
Mr.  BawUnson  had  fiumiahed  his  cupboard,  were 
rang^  on  the  large  table  at  the  end  of  it  Without 
doon  stood  a  cask  of  ^zcdlent  strong  beer,  for  any 
one  of  inferior  quality  who  chose  to  drink  of  it,  dia. 
pensed  by  an  old,  but  Jolly-looking  servant,  whoae 
fkoe  was  the  signal  of  welcome. 

*  I  received  my  guests  as  friends  and  acquaintance ; 
asked  the  names  of  their  childrai,  and  praised  the 
blufihess  of  the  boys,  and  the  beauty  of  the  girls.  I 
friaced  one  of  the  most  matronly  wives  In  the  wicker 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  t^le ;  and,  occurring  the 
lowest  place  myself,  stationed  the  rest  of  the  com. 
pany,  according  to  their  age,  on  either  side. 

*  The  dinnor  had  all  the  appearance  of  plainness 
and  plenty :  amcmgst  other  didhes,  four  large  pieces 
of  roast  beef  were  placed  at  uniform  ^Qstances,  anda 
plumb-pudding  of  a  very  uncommmi  drcumference 
was  raised  conspicuous  in  the  middle.  I  pressed 
the  bashAil  among  the  girls,  commended  the  frank- 
ness  of  their  fathers,  and  pledged  the  joUiest  of  the 
set  in  repeated  draughts  of  strong  beer. 

*  But,  though  this  had  the  desired  effoct  with  some, 
I  could  observe  in  the  countenances  of  otheis  evi* 
dent  marks  of  distrust  and  apprehension.  The  doth, 
therefore,  was  no  sooner  removed,  and  the  graoccup 
drunk,  than  I  rose  up  in  my  place,  and  addmsed 
my  guests  to  the  foUowlng  purpose:-*  . 
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*  The  aatt8fiu!tion,  my  worthy  firiends,  with  which 
I  DOW  mee^  you  is  damped  by  the  TecoUection  of 
that  loM  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  your  late 
excellent  master.  '  If e  was  to  me,  as  to  you,  a  fHend 
and  a  father  j  so  may  Heaven  supply  the  want  to 
me,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  fill  his  place  to  you.  I 
caU  you  to  witness,  that  I  hold  his  estate  by  no  other 
title; 

'  I  have  given  orders  to  my  steward  to  renew  such 
of  your  leases  as  are  near  expiring  at  the  rent  which 
you  have  heretofore  paid.  If  there  is  an  article  of 
encouragement  or  convenience  wanting  to  any  of 
you,  let  him  apply  to  myself,  and  I  will  immedi- 
'ately  inquire  into  it.  No  man  is  above  the  business 
of  doing  good. 

*  It  is  customary,  I  believe,  on  such  occasions,  for 
the  tenant  to  pay  a  certain  fine  or  premium  to  the 
landlord:  I  too,  my  Mends,  will  expect  one;  you 
and  your  fomilies  shall  pay  it  me,  ~be  industrious, 
be  virtuous,  and  be  happy.' 

*  An  exclamation  of  joy  and  applause,  which  the 
last  ^rt  of  ray  speech  had  scarcely  been  able  to 
stifle,  now  burst  forth  around  me.  I  need  not  tell 
my  Lucy  what!  felt:  her  heart  can  judge  of  my 
feelings ;  she  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I 
would  not  have  exchanged  them  for  the  revenue  of 
a  monarch. 

*  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  all  the  genuine 
festivity  of  happy  spirits.  T  had  enlarged  a  room 
adjoining  to  the  hall,  by  striking  down  a  partition  at 
one  end ;  and  closed  the  entertainment  with  a  dance, 
which  I  led  up  myself  with  the  rosy-cheeked  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  my  principal  tenants. 

*  This  visit  I  have  already  returned  to  several  of 
those  honest  folks.  I  found  their  little  dwellings 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  happiness  and  good  hu- 
mour seemed  the  guests  of  them  all.  I  have  com. 
monly  observed  cleanliness  and  contentment  to  be 
companions  amongst  the  lower  ranks  of  the  country 
.people ;  nor  is  it  difScult  to  account  for  this  j  there 
is  a  self-satis&ction  in  contented  minds,  which  dis~ 
poses  to  activity  and  neatness ;  whereas  the  reckless 
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limitoidf  that  wcjgiii  down  theunhiqyy,  idddiii  ^i\t 
to  make  drunkaidf  of  the  mcD,  and  ilattesiM  of  the 
women.  I  commended  higfaly  the  neetnem  wfaidi  I 
foimd  in  ^e  ftrm-hoiuei  on  my  estate ;  and  made 
their  ownen  prefeent*  of  Tariouf  houaefatM  onw- 
ments  by  way  of  encouragement 

*  I  know  the  usual  mode  of  ^nqnnocrfiycftatee;  I 
was  told  by  some  sagacious  advisen  in  London  that 
mine  was  improvable :  but  I  am  too  sdfish  to  be 
contented  with  money ;  I  would  increase  tkeiove  ^f 
mypeopie. 

*  Yesterday,  and  to-day,  I  have  been  employed  hi 
surveying  the  grounds  adjoining  to  the  house.  Na. 
ture  here  reigns  without  controul ;  for  Bfr.  Iiawfi». 
son  did  not  attend  very  much  to  her  in^troTement ; 
i^d  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  conceived  a  cer. 
tain  esteem  for  an  old  tree,  or  even  an  old  w^  that 
would  hardly  allow  him  to  think,  of  cutting  the  one, 
or  pulling  down  the  other.  Nature,  however,  baa 
been  liberal  of  her  beauties ;  but  these  beyutieB  I 
view  not  with  so  partial  an  eye  as  the  scenee  I  kit 
at  ffindall  Park.  Were  my  Lucy  here  to  adorn  the 
landscape !  —  but  the  language  of  a  Action  like  mine 
is  not  in  words.  She  will  not  need  them,  to  brieve 
how  much  I  am  her 

*  HWST  BOLTOM.' 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  change  In  the  family  qf  sir  Thomai  SindaU.  ^ 
Some  account  of  a  person  whom  that  event  Hu 
trothices  to  Miss  Lucy*s  acquaintance. 

THE  answer  which  Bolton  received  to  the  fore> 
going  letter,  contained  a  piece  of  intdligence 
material  to  the  situation  d'  Miss  I9ndall;  it  con. 
veyed  to  him  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sel. 
wyn. 
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Tbou^thatladyww  notpoMMnd  of  aumyami* 
able  or  enga^iog  qualitiet,  yet  Lucj,  to  whom  ihe 
bad  always  shown  as  mudi  Unrtnins  as  her  natoie 
allowed  her  to  bestow  oo  any  one,  felt  a  very  lively 
•orrow  for  her  death,  even  exclusive  of  the  imme- 
diato  consequences  which  hersdf  was  to  expect  firom 
that  event 

These,  indeed,  were  apparently  momoitous.  Mrs. 
Selwyn  had  been  her  guardian  and  protectress  flrom 
her  infoncy;  and  though  sir  Thomas  Sindall  had 
ever  behaved  to  her  like  a  fkther,  yet;  there  was  a 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  Lucy,  that  revolted  against 
the  idea  of  continuing  in  his  house  after  his  aunt'a 
decease.  By  that  lady's  will,  she  was  entitled  to  a 
legacy  of  six  hundred  pounds;  by  means  of  this  sum 
she  had  formed  a  scheme,  which,  though  it  would 
reduce  ho:  to  a  state  very  difEbrent  from  the  ease 
and  affluence  of  her  former  circumstances,  might  yet 
•ecure'her  ftom  the  irksomeness  of  dependence,  or 
the  accusation  of  bnpropriety;  this  was,  to  appro, 
priate  two-thirds  of  the  interest  of  her  capital  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  sum  for  her  board  with  ]dn. 
Wistanly. 

It  was  now  that  Bolton  felt  the  advantage  of  in. 
dependence,  ftom  the  hope  of  being  useftd'to  Lucy; 
but  he  had  her  delicacy  to  overcome ;  she  would  not 
throw  herself,  at  this  moment  of  necessity,  into  the 
arms  of  a  man  whom  fortune  had  now  placed  above 
her.  She  adhered  to  her  first  resoltttion. 

But  the  kindness  of  sir  Thomas  ffindall  lendeied 
it  unnecessary ;  for  a  short  time  after  Mrs.  Selwyn*s 
death,  when  IMQss  Sindall  communicated  to  him  her 
intention  of  leaving  his  house,  he  addressed  her  in 
the  following  terms :  '  I  have  always  looked  upon 
you,  Miss  Lucy,  as  a  daughter,  and  I  hope  thfre  has 
been  no  want  of  tendemeis  or  attention  on  the  side 
of  my  aunt  or  myself  to  have  prevented  your  re- 
garding  us  as  parents.  -  At  the  same  time,  I  know 
the  opinions  of  the  world !  mistaken  and  Illiberal  as 
they  often  are,  there  is  a  deference  which  we  are . 
obU^  to  pay  them ;  in  your  sex  the  sense  of  de- 
corum should  be  ever  awake ;  even  in  this  case,  I 

.0« 
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would  not  attempt  to  plead  against  its  voice ;  but  I 
hope  I  have  hit  on  a  method  which  will  perfectly 
reconcile  propriety  and  convenience.  Tliere  is  a 
lady,  a'distant  relation  of  oar  family,  whom  a  mar. 
riafe,  such  u  the  world  terms  imprudent,  banished 
in  early  life  ftom  the  notice  or  protection  of  it ;  but, 
thou^  they  could  refuse  their  suffkage  to  the  natdi, 
they  could  not  controul  its  happiness ;  and,  during 
the  life  of  Mr.  Boothhy  (for  that  was  her  husband'^ 
name),  she  experienced  all  the  felicity  of  which  wed- 
lock is  susceptiUe.  Yet  on  her  husband's  death, 
which  happened  about  five  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, the  state  of  his  aflEkirs  was  found  to  be  such, 
that  she  stood  but  too  much  in  need  of  that  assist, 
ance  which  her  relations  denied  her.  At  the  time 
of  her  giving  the  family  this  ofibnce,  I  was  a  boy ; 
and  I  scarce  ever  heard  of  her  name  till  I  was  ap> 
prised  of  her  misfortunes.  Whatever  services  I  have 
been  able  to  do  her,  I  have  found  repaid  by  the  sin. 
cerest  gratitude,  and  improved  to  the  worthiest  pur- 
poses. Upon  the  late  event  of  my  aunt's  death,  I 
was  naturally  led  to  wish  her  place  supplied  by  Mrs. 
Boothby  ;  she  has  done  me  the  favour  to  accept  of 
my  invitation,  and  I  c^xpect  her  here  this  evening. 
Of  any  thing  like  authority  in  this  house.  Miss  Lucy, 
you  shall  always  be  independent ;  but  I  flatter  my- 
self she  has  qualities  sufficient  to  merit  your  friend- 
ship.* Lucy  Teturned  such  an  answer  as  the' kind- 
ness and  delicacy  of  this  speech  deserved ;  and  it  was 
agreed  chat,  for  the  present,  her  purpose  of  leaving 
Bilswood  should  be  laid  aside. 

In  the  evening  the  expected  lady  arrived :  she 
seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of  fifty,  with  an  impres- 
sion of  mehwcboly  on  h6r  countenance,  that  ap. 
peared  to  have  worn  away  her  beauty  before  the 
usual  period :  some  traces,  however,  still  remained ; 
and  her  eyes,  when  they  met  the  view  of  the  world, 
which  was  but  sddom,  discovered  a  brilliancy  not 
extinguished  by  her  sorrow. 

Her  appearance,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
story,  did  not  fail  to  attract  Miss  Sindall's  regard  : 
she  received  Mrs.  Boothby  with  an  air,  not  of  cin- 
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lity  but  friendflhip ;  and  the  other  showed  s  uam 
of  the  obl^ation  conferxed  oo  her,  bjr  a  look  of  that 
modest,  tender  sort,  which  equally  admowledgcs  and 
solicits  our  kindness. 

"With  misfortune  a  good  heart  easily  makes  an  ae. 
quaintance.  Hiss  Sindall  endeavoured,  by  a  tboa. 
sand  little  assiduities,  to  show  this  lady  the  interest 
she  todk  in  her  wel&ra  That  reserve  which  the 
humility  of  affliction,  not  an  unsocial  spirit,  seemed 
to  have  taught  Mrs.  Boothby,  wore  off  by  degrees; 
their  mutual  esteem  increased  as  their  characten 
opened  to  each  othto ;  and  in  a  nhott  time  theiroon. 
fidence  was  unreserved,  and  their  friendship  ap. 
peared  to  be  inviolable. 

Mrs.  Boothby  had  now  the  satis&ction  of  pouring 
the  tale  of  her  distresses  into  the  ear  of  sympathy 
and  friendship.  Her  story  was  mdancholy,  but  not 
uncomnum ;  the  wredc  of  her  husband's  idffiurs  by  a 
mind  too  enlarged  for  his  fortune,  and  an  indulgence 
of  inclinations  laudable  in  their  kind,  but  fiiulty  in 
relation  to  the  ciicumstances  of  th^  owner. 

In  the  history  of  her  young  friend's  life,  then 
were  but  few  inddmts  to  communicate  in  return. 
She  could  only  say,  that  she  remembered  herseU^ 
firom  her  in&ncy,  an  oi|^n,  under  the  care  of  sir 
Thomas  Sndall  and  his  aunt;  that  she  had  lived 
with  them  in  a  state  of  quiet  and  simplicity,  without 
having  seen  much  of  the  world,  or  wishing  to  see  it. 
She  had  but  one  secret  to  disclose  in  earnest  of  her 
finendship ;  it  fiiultered  for  some  time  on  her  lips; 
at  last  she  ventured  to  let  Mrs.  Boothby  know  it-7 
her  attachment  to  Bolton. 

From  this  intdligence,  the  otiier  was  led  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  situation  of  that  young  gentleman* 
She  heard  the  particulars  I  have  formerly  related 
with  an  emotion  not  suited  to  the  feelings  of  Miss 
Sindall ;  and  the  sincerity  of  her  friendship  declared 
the  fears  which  her  pmdoioe  suggested. 

She  reminded  Luqr  of  the  dangers  to  which  youtii 
and  inexperience  axe  exposed,  by  the  sudden  acqui- 
sition of  riches ;  she  set  forth  the  many  disadvantages 
of  early  indq>eiidence,  and  hinted  tiie  incaostancy 
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TTiThuT^'"",  lu  lbs  mxam  ot  runJ  iIiDplii^ty,  vbicli 


iHUt  of  Ljjcj  to  fbtm :  i 

Modai  Ub  which  Unked  II  lo  Boltoa ;  «ut  It  tiegio 

to  ncmbla  hn  lUdrud  bira. 


Cirten  iT>Mau  ^  Mn. 


-    BoltoD'i,  Hn.  Boatlibj    diBir  one  condiuin 


HnBuUiby  would  uBiKimet  gnilr  libin*  b«i 
uid,  01IC  ^r.  'hn  thcT  nn  on  thu  wbtw^  ibe 

of  thit  sitiqhnunt  wbloh  MlB  smui  Mt  In  nmm 

•honn  hur,  mod  that  Bhhih  a  Ani  kA  fluoa  h«l 
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iag,  that  she  considered  lir  TTionuu  as  a  parent 
whom  'She^  was  to  esteem  ajad  revere,  not  as  one  for 
whom  she  was  to  entertain  any  sentiments  of  a 
softer  kind. 

'  Biit  suppose,'  replied  the  other, '  th»t  he  should 
entertain  sentiments  of  a  softer  kind  for  you.*  —  '  I 
taxmot  suppose  it.' — '  There  you  are  in  the  wrong ; 
men  of  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  like  sir 
Thomas,  are  not  so  prodigal  of  unmeaning  compli- 
ment as  giddy  young  people,  who  mean  not  half  of 
what  they  say ;  but  they  fSe^  more  deeply  the  force 
ct  our  attractions,  and  wiU  retain  the  impression  so 
much  the  longer,  as  it  is  grafted  on  maturity  of 
Judgment  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  MisslAicy, 
if  the  worthiest  of  men  i»  not  your  lover.' — '  Lovex  I 
sir  Thomas  SIndall  my  lover  I'—*  I  profoss,  my^dear, 
I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  that  pesnonate  exdama. 
tion ;  nor  why  that  man  should  not  be  entitled  to 
love  you  who  has  himself  the  best  title  to  be  be- 
loved.'-.* I  may  reverence  sir  Thomas  Sindall,  I 
may  admire  his  goodness ;  I  will  do  any  thing  to 
•how  my  gratitude  to  him ;  but  to  love  him —good 
heavens r 

'  There  is,  I  know,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Boothby,  'a 
certain  romantic  af^ctixm,  which  young  people  sup- 
pose to  be  the  only  thing  that  comes  under  that  de- 
nomination. From  being  accustomed  to  admire  a 
set  of  (^ions,  which  they  term  sratimental,  op- 
posed to  others  which  they  look  upon  as  vulgar  and 
unfeeling,  they  form  to  themsdves  an  ideal  system 
in  those  matters,  which,  firom  the  nature  of  things, 
must  alwajrs  be  disappointed.  You  will  find.  Miss 
Sindall,  when  you  have  lived  to  see  a  little  more.'of 
the  woild,  tiie  insuJBciency  of  those  visionary  arti- 
das  of  happiness  that  are  set  forth  "with  such  parade 
of  language  in  novels  and  romances,  as  consisting  in 
sympathy  of  soul,  and  tiie  mutual  attraction  of  hearts 
jjfrtln*^  tot  eatfh  other.* 

*  Tou  will  pardon  me,*  said  Lucy, '  for  making 
OM  obtervation^  that  yon  yourself  are  an  instance 
a^Onat  the  nnivenal  truth  of  your  aigument ;  you 
nanicd  for  love,  Mrs.  Boothby.*— '  I  did  so,'  hiter. 
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nipted  ihe, '  and  therdbre  I  am  the  better  aUeto 
inform  you  of  the  ihoit  duration  of  that  paradiK 
such  A  state  is  supposed  to  imply.  We  were  looked 
upon.  Mist  Lucy,  as  pattrans  of  conjugal  felicity, 
but  foDu  did  litde  know  how  Mon  the  nptuies  with 
which  we  went  together  were  changed  into  fediagi 
of  a  much  colder  kind.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Bootbby  was  a  good-natured  man ;  and,  I  believe^ 
we  were  on  a  better  footing  than  most  of  your  cou> 
pies  who  marry  for  love  are  at  the  end  of  a  twdre* 
mtmth.  I  am  now  but  too  well  convinced  that  tlioae 
are  the  happiest  matches  which  are  founded  on  the 
soberer  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  * 

To  this  concluding  maxim,  Lucy  made  no  reply. 
It  was  one  of  those  which  she  could  not  easily  bear 
to  believe ;  it  even  tinctured  the  character  of  the 
person  who  made  it,  and  she  found  herself  not  so 
much  disposed  to  love  Mrs.  Boothby  as  she  onoe  had 
been. 

For  this  sort  of  reasoning,  however,  that  lady  had 
reasons  w)iich  it  may  not  be  improper  to  explain  to 
the  reader,  if  indeed  the  reader  has  not  already  dis- 
covered them  without  the  assistance  of  explanation. 

Sir  Thomas  SindaU,  -though  he  was  now  verging 
towards  that  time  of  life  when 

'The  hcTdajorthetdoodittanae,' 

was  still  as  susceptible  as  ever  of  the  influence  of 
beauty.    Miss  Lucy  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
possessing  an  uncommon  share  of  it  :*  and  chance 
had  placed  her  so  immediately  under  his  observa- 
tion and  guardianship,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  for 
him  not  -to  remark,  and,  having  remariced,  not  to  de- 
sire it    In  some  minds,  indeed,  there  might  have 
arisen  su^estions  of  honour  and  conscience  unfa- 
vourable to  the  use  of  that  opportunity  which  for- 
tune  had  put  in  his  power ;  but  these  were  restraints 
which  sir  Thomas  had  so  firequently  broken,  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  annihilate  their  force. 

During  the  life  of  his  aunt,  there  were  other  fno. 
tives  to  restrain  him ;  those  were  now  removed :  and 
bting  solicitous  to  preserve  the  advantage  which  he 
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drew  firom  MIm  andafl*!  lesideDce  in  his  home,  he 

pitdied  on  Mn.  Boothby  to  fill  Mn.  Selwyn'i  place, 

firom  whom  hit  former  good  ofl|cei  gavB  him  an  ad. 

ditional  title  to  expect  assistance,  by  means  of  the 

influence  die  would  naturally  gain  orer  the  mind  of 

one  vrtio  was  in  some  sort  to  become  her  ward.    As 

I  am  wilfing  at  present  to  beliere  that  bdy's  cha> 

lacter  a  fair  one,  I  shall  suppose  that  be  concealed 

from  her  the  kind  of  addresses  with  which  he  meant 

to  approach  her  young  friend.    It  is  certain  there 

was  but  one  kind  which  the  principles  of  sir  Thomas 

allowed  him  to  make. 

One  obstacle,  however,  he  foresaw  in  the  attach-^ 
ment  which  he  had  early  discovered  her  to  have  to- 
wards Bolton.  This,  on  the  most  fiivourable  suppo. 
sitiion  of  the  case,  he  might  easily  represent  to  Mrs. 
9oothby  equally  hurtful  to  Lucy's  interest,  and  de. 
etructive  of  bis  own  wishes;  and  if  she  wju  prevail, 
ed  on  to  espouse  his  cause,  it  may  account  for  those 
lessons  of  pnidenoe  which  she  bestowed  upon  Miss 
SindalL 

-  Besides  this,  the  baronet  did  not  scruple  to  use 
some  oAer  methods,  still  more  dishonourable,  of 
shaking  her  confidence  in  his  ooutta  He  fell  upon 
means  of  secretly  intercepting  that  young  gentle- 
man's letters;  to  Lucy :  firom  liiis  he  drew  a  double 
advantage ;  both  of  fastening  a  8uq>icion  on  Harry's 
fidelity,  and  acquiring  such  int^ligence  <as  might 
pmnt  his  own  machinati<ms  to  defeat  tiie  purposes 
which  that  correspondence  contained. 


CHAPHBR  XIV. 

A  discovery  interesting  to  Miss  Sindail. 

TTNDER  those   drcumstances   of  advantage  la 
^  which  ila  Thomas  Sindail  stood,  it  did  not  seem 
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a  nwtter  of  extreme  dUHculty  to  aooomplish  that  de- 
sign which  I  have  hinted  to  my  readen  in  the  pre- 
ceding  diapter.  Let  him  wbo«e  indignation  is  rous- 
ed at  the  mention  of  it,  csxry  his  feelings  abroad  into 
life ;  he  will  find  other  Kndalls  wliom  the  world  has 
not  marked  with  its  diqdeasure  In  the  simplicity 
o(  my  narrative,  what  is  there  that  should  set  up 
this  one  to  his  hatred  or  his  scorn  ?  Let  but  the 
heart  pronounce  its  Judgment,  and  the  decision  will 
be  the  same. 

Hitherto  sir  Thomas  had  appeared  as  the  par«>t 
and  guardian  of  Lucy ;  and,  though,  at  times,  cer. 
tain  expressions  escaped  him,  which  the  quidroess 
of  more  experienced,  that  is,  less  innocent,  minds, 
would  have  disoivered  to  belong  to  another  charac. 
ter,  yet- she  to  whom  they  were  addressed  had  heard 
them  without  suspicion.  But  she  was  now  alarmed 
by  the  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Boothby ;  thece  sugges- 
tions it  is  possible  the  baronet  himself  had  prompt- 
ed. He  knew  the  force  of  that  poison  which  is  .ccmi. 
veyed  in  those  indirect  approaches,  when  a  woman's 
vanity  u  set  on  the  watch  by  the  assistance  of  a 
third  person.  She  who  imagines  she  hears  them 
with  indifibrence  is  in  danger ;  but  she  who  Ustenv 
to  them  with  pleasure  is  undone. 

With  Lucy,  however,  they  failed  of  that  efibct 
which  the  baronet's  experience  had  promised  him  : 
she  heard  them  with  a  sort-  of  disgust  at  Mrs.  Booth, 
by,  and  something  like  fear  of  sir  Thomas. 

Her  uneasiness  increased  as  his  declarations  began 
to  be  more  pointed,  though  they  were  then  only  such 
as  some  womoi  who  had  meant  to  give  them  no  £i- 
vourable  ear  might  perhaps  have  been  rather  flatter- 
ed  than  displeased  with ;  but  Miss  Sindall  was  equally 
void  of  the  art  by  which  wie  disguise  our  own  sen- 
'timents,  and  the  pride  w6  assume  Arom  the  senti- 
ments of  others. 

To  her  virtues  sir  Thomas  was  no  'stranger;  they 
were  difficulties  which  served  but  as  spurs  in  his 
pursuit.  That  he  continued  it  with  increasing  ar. 
dour  may  be  gathered  trova.  two  letters,  which  I 
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subjoin  for  the  infonnation  of  the  reader,   TTie  first 
is  addressed 

*  To  Mrs.  Witiani^, 

*  My  dear  Ma^wnit 

'  I  fear  you  begin  to  accuse  me  of  neglect ;  but 
there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  so  easily  write  to 
you  as  formerly.  Even  without  this  apology,  you 
irould  scarce  believe  me  cajMible  of  forgetting  you, 
who  are  almost  the  only  fHend  I  am  possessed  of. 
Alas!  I  have  need  of  a  friend!— *  pity  and  direct 
me 

'  Sir  .Thomas  Sindall— how  shall  I  tell  it— he  has 
ceased  to  be  that  guardian,  that  protector,  I  esteem* 
ed  him ;  he  says  he  loves,  he  adores  me ;  —  I  know 
not  why  it  is,  but  I  shudder  when  I  hear  these  words 
from  sir  Thomas  SindaU. 

*  But  I  have  better  reason  for  my  fears;  he  has 
used  such  expressions  of  late,  that,  though  I  am  not 
skilled  enough  in  the  language  of  his  sex  to  under, 
stand  their  meaning  ftiUy,  yet  they  convey  too  much 
for  his  honour  and  for  my  peace. 

*  Nor  is  this  alL  —  Last  night  I  was  sitting  in  the 
parlour  with  him  and  Mrs.  Boothby  (of  whom  I  have 
much  to  tell  you) ;  I  got  up  and  stood  in  the  bow- 
window,  looking  at  the  rays  of  the  moon  which 
glittered  on  the  pond  in  the  garden.  There  was 
something  of  enviable  tranquillity  in  the  scene :  I 
sighed. .as  I  looked.  *  That's  a  deep  one,*  said  sir 
Thomas,  patting  me  on  the  shoulder  behind.  I  turn- 
ed round  somewhat  in  a  flurry,  when  I  perceived 
that  Mrs.  boothby  had  left  the  room.  J  made  a 
motion  towards  the  door;  sir  Thomas  placed  him- 
self with  his  back  to  it  '  Where  is  Mrs.  Boothby?' 
said  I,  though  I  trembled  so,  that  I  could  scarcely 
articulate  the  words.  '  What  is  my  sweet  girl 
frightened  at  ?'  sud  he,  '  here  are  none  but  love  and 
'^ndall.'  He  fefi  on  his- knees,  and  repeated  a  great 
deal  of  jargon  (I  was  so  conftised  I  know  not  what), 
holding  my  hands  all  the  while  fast  in  his.  I  pulled 
them  away  at  last ;  he  rose,  and,  clasping  me  round 
the  waist,  wouM  have  forced  a  kiss;  I  screamed 
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out,  and  he  tuned  from  me.  *  Whet^  the  matter?' 
nid  Mn.  Boothby,  who  then  entered  the  room.  •• 
'  A  mouae  running  acroaa  .the  carpet  frightened 
lOaa  Lucy,*  anawered  dr  Thomaa.  I  could  not 
apeak,  but  I  aat  down  on  the  aofi^  and  had  ahnoet 
lainted.  Star  Thomaa  brought  me  aome  irine  nnd 
water,  and,  preiaing  my  hand,  wbiaperad,  that  he 
hoped  I  would  ftnrgive  an  oAnoe  which  waa  already 
too  much  punished  by  its  elftcta :  but  he  lotdced  ao 
while  he  ipoke  thia ! 

*  Oh  1  Mra.  Wiatanly,  with  what  regret  do  I  now 
recollect  the  days  of  peaceAil  biqifrfnen  I  hare  paaft. 
ed  in  your  litUe  dwelling,  when  we  were  at  Sndall- 
perk.  I  remenriier  I  often  widied,  like  other  fooliah 
girls,  to  l)e  a  woman ;  methinks  I  would  now  gladly 
return  to  the  atate  of  harmless  infkncy  I  then  n». 
glected  to  value.  I  am  but  ill  made  tor  encounter, 
ing  difficulty  or  danger ;  yet  I  fear  my  path  ii  sur- 
rounded with  both.  Coukl  you  reoeiTe  me  again 
under  your  roof?  there  is  something  hallowed  re. 
aides  beneath  it  Yet  this  may  not  now  be  so  eon. 
venient  —  I  know  not  what  to  say  ^  here  I  am  miser- 
able. Write  tor  me^  I  entreat  you,  as  speedily  aa 
may  be.  Vou  never  yet  denied  me  your  advice  or 
assistance;  and  never  before  were  titey  so  neces- 
sary to  your  faithful 

*  L.  SniDALL.* 

'  To  this  letter  Miss  SindaU  reodved  no  answer : 
in  truth,  it  never  reached  Mrs.  Wistanly,  the  servant 
to  whom  she  intrusted  its  conveyance  having  ac 
cording  to  instructions  he  had  received,  ddivered 
it  into  the  hands  of  his  master  sir  Tlunnas  Sndall. 
She  concluded,  therefore,  either  that  Mrs.  Wistanly 
found  herself  unable  to  assist  her  in  her  present  dia. 
tress,  or,  what  she  imagined  more  probable^  that  age 
had  weakened  her  Acuities  so  much,  as  to  render 
her  callous  even  to  that  feding  lAddi  should  hnve 
pttied  it  She  next  turned  her  thou^ts  upon  Miss 
Walton,  the  manner  of  her  getting  aoquainted^with 
whom  I  have  rdated  in  the  fifth  chapter;  but  ahe 
learned  that  Bfr.  Walton  had  a  few  days  beftwe,  aet 
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oat  vitili  big  daugbter  on  a  Jouioey  to  the  Conti. 
ii«nt,towbich  she  ha4  been  adriMd  by  her  physl. 
dans,  M  ihe  had  for  some  time  past  been  threatened 
with  ■jn^toms  of  a  oonsumptive  disorder.  These 
dienmstances,  and  sir  Thomas's  fiurther  conduct  in 
the  interval,  induced  her  to  address  the  foQow- 
tng  letter  to  Bolton ;  though  she  began  to  suspect, 
from  the  supposed  fiUlure  of  his  correspondence, 
that  the  suggestions  she  had  heard  of  his  change  of 
circumstances  having  taught  him  to  forget  her,  had 
but  too  much  foundation  in  reality. 

*  2b  Henrtf  BoUoHt  ^' 

*  Is  it  true,  that,  amidst  the  business;  or  the  plea- 
stires,  of  his  new  situation,  Harry  Bolton  has  for. 
gotton  Lucy  Sndall?  Forlorn  as  I  now  am— but  I 
will  not  complain— I  would  now  less  than  ever 
complain  to  you.  Yet  it  is  not  pride,  it  is  not—  I 
weep  while  I  write  this ! 

'  But,  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  hear  fhmi  you, 
you  may  yet  remember  her  to  whom  you'had  once 
some  focdish  attachment  .  It  is  fit  that  you  think  of 
her  no  more :  she  was  thai  indeed  a  dependant  or- 
phan, but  there  was  a  small  challenge  of  protection 
from  friends,  to  whom  it  was  imagined  her  infrncy 
had  been  intrusted.  Know,  that  this  was  a  fkbri» 
Gated  tale ;  -i-  she  is,  in  truth,  a  wretched  foundling, 
exposed  in  her  infimt  state  by  the  cruelty  or  neces> 
•ity  of  her  parents  to  the  inclemency  of  a  wintei^ 
storm,  from  which  miserable  dtuation  sir  Tliomas 
SindaU  delivered  her.  This  he  has  but  a  little  rince 
tfdd  me,  in  the  most  ungenerous  manner,  and  from 
motives  which  I  tremble  to  think  on.  Inhuman 
that  he  is!  why  did  he  save  me  then  ? 

*  Ihls  Mrs.  Boothby  too  i  encompassed  as  I  was 
with  evib,  was  I  not  wretched  enough  before?— yet 
this  new  discovery  has  been  aide  to  make  me  more 
so.  My  head  |||bws  dixsy  when  I  think  on  it !  —to 
be  blotted  out  'from  the  necords  of  society !  What 
misery  or  what  vice  have  my  parents  known  ?  yet 
BOW  to  be  the  child  of  a  beggar,  in  poverty  and  rags, 
isa  sitaation  I  an  forced  to  envy ! 
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'  I  had  one  friend  from  whom  I  looked  §or  acme 
aasiatanoe.  MriL  Wiitaaly,  from  inannity,  I  four, 
ha*  fbifoCten  me ;  I  hare  ventured  to  think  on  yoa. 
Be  but  my  friend,  and  no  more ;  talk  not  of  love, 
that  you  may  not  force  me  to  refuse  your  fliicnd- 
ship.  If  you  are  not  changed  indeed,  you  will  be 
rewarded  enough  when  I  tell  you,  that,  to  remove 
me  from  the  dangers  43f  this  dreadfril  place,  will 
call  forth  more  blessings  from  my  heart,  than  any 
other  can  give,  that  is  not  wrung  with  anguish  like 
that  of  the  unfortunate 

'  L.  SlNDALL.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 


She  receives  a  letter  from  Bottmu-^A  ne»  alanm 
from  iir  Humuu  SUndall. 

TT  happened  that  the  messenger  to  whom  the 
^  charge  of  the  foregoing  Inllet  was  committed,  was 
a  person  not  in  that  .line  of  association  which  the 
baronet  had  drawn  around  her;  consequently  it 
escaped  interception. 

When  Bolton  received  it,  he  was  not  only  alarm- 
ed with  the  intelligence  it  contained,  but  his  fears 
were  doubly  roused,  ftt>m  the  discovery  it  made  to 
him  of  his  letters  not  being  suffered  to  reach  Mies 
Slndall.  He  dispatched  his  answer,  therefore,  by  a 
qtecial  messenger,  who  was  ordered  to  watch  an  op^ 
portunity  of  delivering  it  privately  into  the  hands  of 
the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  This  he  found 
no  easy  matter  to  accomplish ;  nor  would  he  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  efltet  it  at  all^  but  for  an  artifice 
to  which  he  had  recourse,  of  hiring  himsdf  on  a  job 
in  sir  Thomas's  garden,  for  which  lijp  knowledge  in 
the  business  happened  to  qualify  him.  He  had,  in- 
deed, been  formerly  emidoyed  in  that  capacity  at 
Sindall-park,  and  had  there  been  well  oiough  known 
to  Miss  Lucy,  who  was  herself  a  gardener  for 
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smuwiQent;  and,  after  leaTing  that  place,  having 
gone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  fbr  improve- 
ment, he  was  met  and  hired  by  his  former  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Bolton. 

The  very  next  evening  after  he  had  got  into  this 
station,  he  observed  Miss  Sindall  eiter  the  garden 
alone  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed  ^ 
on  pretence,  therefore,  of  fetching  somewhat  fnm. 
the  end  oi  the  walk  she  was  on,  he  passed  her,  and 
pulled  off  his  bat  with  a  look  significant  oi  prior  ac- 
quaintance. Lucy  observed  him,  and,  feeling  a  sort 
of  momentary  comfort  f^om  the  recollection,  began 
some  talk  with  him  respecting  his  ibrmer  situation, 
and  the  change  it  had  undergone.  She  asked  him 
many  questions  about  their  old  neighbours  at  Sin- 
dall-park,  and  particularly  Mrs.  Wistanly;  when 
she  was  soon  convinced  of  her  misapprehension  with 
regard  |to  a  failure  of  that  worthy  woman^s  Intel- 
lects,  Jery  (so  the  gardener  was  &miliarly  called) 
having  seen  her  in  his  way  to  Bilswpod,  and  heard 
her  speak  of  Miss  Lucy  with  the  most  tender  con- 
cern. '  And  what  was  your  last  service,  Jery  ?*  said 
she.  —  *  I  wrought  for  Mr.  Bolton,  madam.'—**  Mr. 
Bolt<ni !'— *  And  I  received  this  paper  fh>m  him  for 
your  ladyship,  which  I  was  ordered  to  deliver  into 
your  own  hands,  and  no  other  body's,  an't  please 
your  ladyship.'  She  took  the  letter  with  a  trem- 
bling impatience,  and,  whispering  that  she  would 
find  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again,  hurried  up 
into  her  chamber  to  peruse  it  .She  found  it  to  con. 
tain  what  follows:' 

*  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  ever  dearest  Lucy 
with  what  distracting  anxiety  1  reed  the  letter  that 
is  now  lying  before  me.  To  give  her  suspicions  of 
my  faith  must  have  been  the  work  of  no  common 
treachery:  when  she  knows  that  I  wrote  to  her 
three  several  timi|hrithout  receiving  any  answer, 
she  will,  at  the  same  time,  acquit  me  of  inconstancy, 
and  judge  of  my  uneasiness. 
■  *  That  discovery  which  she  has  lately  made  is  no- 
thing to  her  or  to  me.    My  Lucy  is  the  child  of  hea- 
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^,  and  bar  inhcriUuiee  every  eudleooe  it  eta 


*  BiU  her  prvesit  dtuatioD  —my  Ood !  what  horxi* 
ble  images  ha«  my  Huuj  drawn  of  H !  For  heayenla 
take,  let  not'  even  the  moft  amiable  ot  i^mlntfmn 
prevent  her  etcaping  from  it  Into  the  arms  €3f  ber 
fiuthftd*  Bolton.  I  diapatch  a  memoiger  with  thia 
instantly.  I  cannot  pooAbly  follow  him  myself  aocm- 
er  than  two  days  hence.  I  will  then  set  out  for  the 
nd^bourhood  of  Bilswood.  That  house  I  am  ftw. 
bidden  to  enter,  sir  Thomas  having  taken  oocarioo, 
ftom  my  reigning  a  commission  which  would  have 
Ibced  me  inglorioudy  in  a  garrison  abroad,  that  I 
might  be  of  some;  use  to  my  country  at  home,  to 
write  me  a  letter  in  the  angriest  terms,  rt^mwincting 
me,  as  he  expresses  it,  for  ever.  I  see,  I  see  the  vil- 
lany  of  his  purpose ;  'tis  but  a  few  days  hence,  and 
I  win  meet  him  in  the  covert  of  his  fidsehood,  and 
blast  it.    Let  my  Lucy  be  but  just  to  hersdf  and 

to  *  BOLTOK.* 

She  had  scarcely  read  tltis  when  Mrs.  Bootfaby 
entered  the  room.  Hie  baronet  had,  for  some  day^ 
quitted  that  plan  of  intimidation  which  had  pranpi. 
ed  him  to  discover  to  Lucy  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  a  wretched  foundling,  supported  by  his  chui- 
ty,  for  a  bdtaviour  more  mild  and  in^uating ;  and 
Mrs.  Boothby,  who  squared  her  conduct  aoooitcUng. 
ly,  had  been  particularly  attentive  and  obliging. 
She  now  delivered  to  Miss  Sind^  a  message  fkom 
a  young  lady  in  the  ndghbourhood,  an  acquaintance 
at  hers,  begging  her  company,  along  with  Mb. 
Boothby *s,  to  a  party  of  {Measure  the  day  after.— 

*  And  really,  Miss  SindaU,*  said  she,  with  an  air  of 
concern,  *  I  must  enforce  the  invitation  from  a  re- 
gard to  your  health,  as  you  seem  to  have  been 
drooping  for  some  days  past*  Lucy  looked  her  AiD 
in  the  fiu:e,  and  sighed :  that  loalTshe  did  not  chooaf 
to  understand,  but  repeated  her  question  as  to  their 
jaunt  to  morrow.  '  Miss  Venhurst  will  call  at  nfaie, 
and  expects  to  And  you  ready  to  attend  her.'  — 

*  What  you  please^'  replied  the  other ;  *  if  Miss  Yen. 
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hurst  is  to  be  of  the  party,  I  have  no  objection.* 
The  consult  seemed  to  give  much  satisfaction  to 
Bfrs.  Boothby,  who  left  her  with  a  gentle.tap  on  the 
back,  and  an  unusual  appearance  of  kindness  in  her 
aspect. 

u,  Lucy  read  her  letter  again :  she  had  desired  Bol- 
ton to  think  of  her  no  more ;  but  there  is  in  the  wor- 
thiest hearts  a  little  hypocrisy  attending  such  re. 
quests :  she  found  herself  happy  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  her. 

When  she  opened  her  bureau,  to  deposit  this  fnah 
testimony  of  his  attachment,  she  observed  the  ctumer 
of  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  been  thrust  into  a  fis- 
sure occasi<med  by  the  shrinking  of  the  wood.  Her 
curiosity  was  excited  by  this  circumstance}  and, 
unfolding  the  paper,  she  found  it  to  contain  — * 

<  To  Misi  Sindle. 
■Madm. 
'  I  writ  this  Arom  a  sincear  regaird  to  yur  welfer. 
ffir  Tho.  Sindle  hase  a  helliteh  plott  against  yur  var- 
tue,  and  has  employde  Mrs.  Buthbie,  whu  is  a  woo. 
man  of  a  notoreous  karicter  in  Lmdun,  to  assist  him. 
They  will  putt  yu  on  a  jant  tomoro  on  pretens  of 
seeing  Miss  Venhrst,  but  it  is  &ls ;  for  she  is  not  to 
be  thair,  and  they  only  wants  to  inve^le  you  for  a 
wicked  puipes ;  therfor  bi  advysd  by  a  fHnde,  and 
du  not  ga 

.  '  Your  secrt  welwishar,        I^  S,* 

Amasement  and  horror  filled  the  mind  of  Lucy  as 
she  read  this ;  but  when  the  firat  perturbation  of  her 
soul  was  over,  she  bethought  herself  of  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  her  friend  in  the  authw  of  this  epis- 
tle, whose  compassion  seemed  so  much  interested  in 
her  behalC  She  remembered  that  one  of  the  ser- 
vants who  was  son^imes  employed  to  ride  out 
with  her  was  caUed%obert,  which  agreed  with  the 
first  initial  of  the  subscriptimi  of  the  note  she  had 
received.  At  supper,  therefore,  thou^  she  wore  a 
look  of  as  much)  indifference  as  possible,  she  mark- 
ed,  with  a  secret  attention,  the  appearance  of  this 
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niAii't  flountenanee.  Herbdief  ofhlBbeiBf  tiieper- 
•on  who  bad  communicated  this  friendly  intdK- 
genoe  was  incraatod  from  her  obienration ;  and  she 
deCennined  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
htm  with  r^ard  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XVIr 


MiuSmdaUhai  am  hOerview  wUh  RoberL  —  Are- 
tobtUon  ske  takes  m  am$equence  qf  it. 

AFTER  a  night  of  wakeAa  anxiety,  she  was  called 
in  the  morning  by  Mrs.  Boothby,  who  told  her 
that  breakfisst  waited,  as  it  was  near  the  hour  they 
proposed  setting  out  on  their  jaunt  *  Miss  Ven- 
Ivint,*  continued  she,  *  has  sent  to  let  you  know, 
that  die  is  prevented  from  calling  here  as  she  pro- 
mised, but  that  she  will  meet  us  on  the  road.'—*  I 
am  sorry,'  answered  Lucy,  with  a  counterfeited 
coolness,  ,  that  I  should  be  forced  to  disapp<^t  her 
in  my  turn ;  but  I  rested  so  ill  last  night,  and  my 
head  aches  so  violently,  that  I  cannot  possibly  at- 
tend  her.'—'  Not  go!*  exdahned  Mrs.Boothby; 
'why,  my  dear,  you  will  disjoint  the  whole  party} 
besides,  I  have  not  time  to  acquaint  the  Venhurst 
fiunily,  and  it  will  look  so  odd.*— 'It  would  look 
odder,*  said  Lucy, '  if  I  should  go  abroad  when  f  I 
am  really  so  vary  much  indisposed.'- Nay,  if  you 
axe  leally  so  much  indiq>osed,*  answered  the  other 
'  I  will  send  our  apology,  late  as  it  is.*  '  But  you 
shall  not  stay  at  home  to  attend  me,*  interrupted 
Lucy.'— '  Indeed  but  I  shall,  replied  Bfrs.  Boothby  > 
'  it  was  on  3rour  account  only  tliat  I  proposed  going. 
Keep  your  chamba,  and  I  will  send  you  iq»  some 
tea  immediately.*  And  she  left  the  nxmi  Ibr  that 
purpose. 

Her  attention  indeed  va*  but  too  vigilant  for  the 
scheme  idiich  Lucy  had  fbnned  of  pramining  Ro. 
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bert  about  that  note  she  had  found  in  her  bureau ; 
bat  accident  at  last  fUmished  her  with  the  dt>portu> 
nity  she  sought  Mrs.  Boothby  having  left  her,  in 
order  to  preride  at  dinner,  sent  this  very  serrant 
with  a  plate  of  something  to  her  patient  above  tUan. 
He  would  have  delivered  it,  to  one  of  th^  maidtat 
the  door ;  but  Lucy,  hearing  his  voice,  desired  that 
be  might  come  in,  on  pretence  of  talking  to  him 
about  a  young  horse  she  had  employed  him  to  ride 
for  her ;  and  sending  the  maid  on  some  errand,  put 
the  paper  into  his  hand,  and  asked  him  if  he  {was 
the  person  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  a  piece  of 
information  so  momentous.  The  fellow  blushed,  and 
etammered,  and  seemed  afhdd  to  confess  his  kind, 
ness.  «  For  God*s  sake,'  said  Lucy,  •  do  not  trifle 
with  my  misery  •  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  eva. 
(rtons :  what  do  you  know  of  sir  Hiomas's  designs 
against  me?'— •  Why,  for  certain,  madam,'  said  he, 
'servants  should  not  blab  their  mitster's  secrets; 
but  your  ladyship  is  so  sweet  a  lady,  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  you  so* deceived.  Sir  Thomas's  valet 
de  chamb  is  a  dium  of  mine,  and  he  told  me,  after 
having  made  me  promise  to  keep  it  a  profound  se. 
cret,  that  his  master  designed  to  entice  you  on ,  a 
party  with  Mrs.  Boothby ;  that  they  were  to  8top;at 
a  solitary  fium-house  of  his,  and  there  sir  Thomas-l.* 
—  •  Foibear  the  shocking  recital,*  cried  Lucy.  — « Tb 
be  sure  it  is  shocking,'  said  Robert,  *  and  so  I  said 
to  Jem  when  he  told  me ;  but  he  answered  ^our 
ladyship  will  forgive  me  for  repeating  his  words) 
that  it  mattered  not  much ;  for  she  is  nothing  bet> 
ter,  sidd  he,  than  a  beggarly  foundling,  whom  my 
master  and  I  picked  up,  one  stormy  night,  on  the 
road  near  his  hunting.place  there  at  Haxleden ;  and, 
having  taken  a  liking  to  the  child,  he  brought  her 
home  to  Mrs.  Selwyn,  pretending  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  goittonan  of  his  own  name,  a  friend 
of  his,  who  died  abroad ;  and  his  aunt,  believing  the 
•tory,  brought  her  up  for  all  the  world  like  a  lady, 
and  left  her,  forsooth,  a  legacy  at  her  death ;  but,  if 
all  were  as  it  should  be,  she  would  be  following 
MMoe  dxag|^4ailed  gipsy,  instead  of  flaunting  in 
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her  fineria  here.*—*  Would  tbiU  I  were  bagging  my 
bread  so  I  were  but  out  of  thie  frightflil  hooee.* » 
<  I  wiih  you  were,'  Mid  Robert  ifanpljri  *  for  I  fear 
there  are  more  plots  hatdiing  against  you  than  yoa 
are  aware  of:  is  not  Mrs.  Boothby's  Sukey  to  sle^ 
to-night  in  the  room  with  your  ladysh^  ?' — '  I  oon- 
sented,  on   Mrs.  Boothby's  Importunity,  that  she 
should.'—'  Why  then,  continued  hc^  *  I  saw  Jem 
carry  a  cast  gown  of  Mrs.  Boothby's  she  had  formerly 
given  to  Sukey,  but  which  she  asked  back  tnat 
the  girl  on  iM«tenoe  (Staking  a  pattern  fhnn  it  into 
his  master's  dressing-room ;  and  whm  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  with  U  there,  he  winked  thus, 
and  said  it  was  :for  somebody  to  masquerade  in  to- 
night' -. *  Onudous  God  •'  cried  Lucy,  <  whither  shaU 
1  turn  me?    Robert,if  ever  thou  wouldst  find  grace 
with  Heaven,  pity  a  wretch  that  knows  not  when 
to  look  for  protection !'    She  had  thrown  heraelf  on 
her  knees  before  him.    '  What  can  I  do  for  your 
ladyship  ?^  said  he,  raising  her  ftom  the  ground.— 
'  Take  me  fhun  this  dreadAil  place,'  she  exdidmed, 
holding  by^the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  as  if  she  feared  hia 
leaving  her.  — '  Alas  1'  answered  Robert,  *  I  cannot 
take  you  flrom  it.*     She  stood  for -some  moments 
wrapt  in  thought,  the  fellow  looking  piteoualy  in 
her  feoe.     '  It  will  do,'  she  cried,  breaUng  ftrom 
him,  and  running  into  her  dressing-doset :  '  Look 
here,  Robert,  look  here;  could  I  not  get  from  thia 
window  on  the  garden.wall,  and  so  leap  down  into 
the  outer  court?'— '  But,  supposing  your  ladyship 
mi^t,  what  would  you  do  then  ?'  — '  Could  not  you 
procure  me  a  horse?     Stay— there  is  one  of  the 
chaise-horses  at  grass  in  the  paddock— do  you  know 
the  road  to  Mrs.  Wistanly's  ?* — <  Mrs.  Wistanly's  1*— 
'  For  Heaven's  sake,  reflise  not  my  request }  you 
cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  refUse  it.'— I  would  do 
much  to  serve  your  ladyship ;  but  if  they  should 

discover  us '    '  Talk  not  of  ifk,  my  dear  Robert;. 

but  soft— I  will  manage  it  thus  — n(^  that  cant  bei, 
either^-  the  servants  are  in  bed  by  devoi.* — *  BeA»e 
it,  an't  please  your  ladyshqk.'- *  If  you  could  con- 
trive to  have  that  hone  saddled  at  .the  gate  so  sooqi 
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as  all  is  quiet  within,  I  can  get  out  and  meet  you.* 
— <  I  don't  know  what  to  aay  to  it*  Somebody  from 
below  cried  Robert— Lucy  was  down  on  her  knees 
again — *  Stay,  I  conjure  you,  and  answer  me. '— '  For 
God's  sake  rise,  and  do  not  debase  yourself  to  a 
poor  servant,  as  lam.'— i*  Never  will  I  rise  till  you 
promise  to  meet  me  at  eleven.'—'  I  will,  I  will,' and 
the  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes,  *  whatever  be  the 
consequence.'  Sukey  appeared  at  the  door,  calling 
Robert  again;  he  ran  down  stairs,  lAicy  followed 
him  some  steps  insendbly,  with  her  hands  folded 
together  in  the  attitude  of  supplication. 

In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  time  of  put- 
ting her  scheme  in  execution,  she  suffered  all  that 
f^ar  and  suspense  could  inflict.  She  wished  to  see 
again  the  intended  companion  of  her  escape ;  but 
the  consciousness  of  her  purpose  stopped  her  tongue 
when  she  would  have  uttered  some  pretence  for 
talking  with  him.  At  times  her  resolution  was  stag, 
gered  by  the  thoughts  of  the  perils  attending  her 
fligAt  i  but  her  imagination  presentiy  suggested  the 
danger  of  her  stay,  and  the  dread  of  the  greater 
evil  became  a  fortitude  against  the  less. 

The  hour  of  eleven  at  last  arrived.  Mrs.  Boothby, 
whose  attendance  was  afterwards  to  Xte  supplied  by 
that  of  her  maid,  had  just  bid  her  good-night,  on 
her  pretending  an  unusual  drowsiness,  and  promised 
to  send  up  Sukey  in  a  very  little  after.  Lucy  went 
itito  her  dressing-closet,  and,  fastening  the  door,  got 
up  on  a  chair  at  the  window,  which  she  had  taken 
caie  to  leave  open  some  time  before,  and  stepped  out 
on  the  wall  of  the  garden,  which  was  broad  enough 
a-top  to  admit  of  her  walking  along  it  When  she 
got  as  far  as  the  gate,  she  saw,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  Robert  standing  at  the  place  oi  appointment : 
he  caUght  her  in  his  arms  when  she  leaped  down. 

*  Why  do  you  tremble  so  ?'  said  she,  her  own  lips 
quivering  as  she  spoke.    *  Is  the  horse  ready?'  — 

*  Here,'  answered  Robert,  stammering,  '  but  -: ' 

— '  Get  on,*  said  lAicy, '  and  let  us  away,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake !'  He  seemed  scarce  able  to  mount  the 
horse  i  she  sprung  Arom  the  ground  on  the  pad  be^ 
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hind  bim.  *  Does  your  ladydUp  think,'  nid  Boboct, 
fUntly,  as  they  left  the  gate,  <  of  the  danger  you 
run  ?'  —  There  is  no  danger  but  within  Uioae  hiutod 
waJb.'—'  TwiU  be  a  dxeadfUl  'night!'  (for  It  began 
to  rain,  and  the  thunder  rolled  at  a  diitanoe.)  •—  'Fear 
not,'  said  she,  *  we  cannot  miss  our  way.*—'  But  if 
they  should  overtalce  us.'— 'They  shall  not,  they 
shall  not  overtake  us.'— >R(4)ert  answered,'  with  a 
deep  sigh !  But  they  were  now  at  some  i^iftanff 
from  the  house,  and,  striking  out  of  the  highway 
into  a  lane,  from  the  end  of  which  a  short  road  lay 
over  a  common  to  the  village  in  which  Mn.  Wiatanly 
lived,  they  put  on  a  very  quick  pace,  and  in  a  shcnt 
time  Lucy  imagined  herself  pi'etty  safe  from  pursuit. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


Bolton  sets  out  for  BiUwood.  —J  recital  of  $ome 
accidents  in  his  journey. 

A  S  I  flatter  inyself  that  my  readenr  feel  some  in- 
-^  terest  in  the  fate.of  Miss  Sindall,  I  would  not 
leave  that  part  of  my  narration  which  regarded  her, 
till  I  had  brought  it  to  the  period  of  her  escape. 
Having  accompanied  her  thus  far,  I  return  to  give 
some  account  of  Mr.  Bolton. 

According  to  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Luoy, 
he  set  out  for  Bilswood,  two  days  after  the  date  of 
that  letter  she  received  from  him  1^  the  hands  of 
his  gardener ;  that  faith  M  fellow  had  orders  to  re- 
turn after  ddivering  it,  and,  on  procuring  what  in-' 
telUgence  he  could  of  the  family,  to  widt  his  master 
at  a  little  inn  about  five  miles  distant  from  sir  TTio- 
mas  Sindall's.  The  first  part  of  his  business  the 
reader  has  seen  YAm  accomplish ;  as  to'  the  rest,  he 
was  only  able  to  learii  something  confiisedly  of  the 
baronet's  attachment  to  Miss  Lucy.  He  expected  to 
iiave  seen  that  young  lady  again  cm  the  day  follow- 
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log  that  of  tiMir  line  interriew ;  but  her  attentkMi 
had  been  lo  much  ooenpied  by  the  diaeovoiet  m. 
lated  in  the  two  hut  chaplen,  and  oondriTing  the 
meam  of  avoiding  the  danger  with  which  the  wae 
threatened,  that  her  promiie  to  the  bearer  of  Mr. 
Bolton's  letter  had  escaped  her  memory.  He  set 
out,  therefore,  for  the  jdaoe  of  appointment  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  and  reached  it  but  a  very  short 
time  before  his  master  arrived. 

B<dton,  having  learned  what  particulars  Jery 
could  inform  him  of,  desired  him  to  return  in  the 
morning  to  his  work  in  sir  Thomas's  garden,  and  re- 
main there  till  he  should  receiire  fitfther  orders; 
then,  leaving  his  hoisea  and  servants  for  fear  of  dia. 
covory,  he  set  out  on  foot  in  the  gaifo  of  a  peasant, 
which  Jery  had  found  means  to  procure  him. 

As  he  had  passed  several  years  of  his  life  at  Bils- 
wood,  he  trusted  imidicitly  to  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  way ;  but  soon  after  his  leaving  the  inn,  the 
moon  was  totally  darkened,  and  it  rained  with  such 
violence,  accompanied  with  incessant  peals  of  thun- 
der, that,  in  the  oonfluion  ef  the  scene,  he  missed 
■his  path,  and  had  wandered  a  great  way  over  the 
adjacent  common  before  he  discovered  his  mta^jiite, 
When  he  endeavoured  to  regain  the  road,  he  found' 
himself  entangled  in  a  very  thick  brake  of  fune, 
which  happened  to  lie  on  that  side  whence  be  had 
turned }  and  after  several  fhiitless  efforts  to  ^»^n 
his  way  through  it,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  flrom  the 
attempt,  and  tread  back  the  steps  he  had  made^  till 
he  returned  to  the  open  part  of  the  heath.  Here  he 
stood,  uncertain  what  course  to  take ;  when  he  oU 
served  at  a  distance  the  .twinkling  of  a  light,  which 
immediately  detennined  him.  On  advancing  some- 
what nearer,  he  found  a  little  winding  track  that 
seemed  to  point  towards  the  place;  and  after  fol- 
lowing it  some  time,  he  could  discern  an  object 
which  he  took  for  the  house  to  which  it  led. 

The  lightning,  which  now  flashed  around  him,  dis- 
covered  on  each  hand  the  earth  raised  into  mounds 
that  seemed  graves  of  the  dead,  and  here  and  there 
a  bone  by  mouldering  oo  the  walk  he  trode.  A  few 
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IMioei  fiuther,  through  a  narrow  gothicdoor,  Reamed 
a  light,  which  faintly  illuminated  a  length  of  rank 
within.    To  this  Bolton  apfffoadied,    not   witboat 
■ome  degree  of  fear ;  when  he  perceived  at  the  &r- 
therend  a  person,  in   a  military  uniform,  rttting  by 
a  fire  he  had  made  of  some  withered  brushwood 
piled  up  against  the  wall    As  Harty  approadied 
him,  the  echo  of  the  place  doubled  the  hollow  sound 
of  his  feet   *  Who  is  there  ?*  cried  the   stranger, 
turning  at  the  noise,  and  half  unsheathing  a  hanger 
which  he  wore  at'  his  side.     '  A  Ariend,*    replied 
Harry,  bowing,  *  who  takes  the  liberty  of  beg^g  a 
seat  by  your  fire,*  — '  Your  manner,*  replied   the 
other,  *  belies  your  gart> ;  but  whoever  you  are,  you 
are  welcome  to  what  shelter  this  ■  roof  can  aflR>nl, 
and  what  warmth  my  fire  can  give.    We  are,  for  the 
time,  Joint  lords  of  the  mansion,  for  my  ti^e  is  no 
other  than  the  inclemency  of  the  night.   It  is  such 
a  one  as  makes  evea  this  gloomy  shelter  enviable ; 
and  that  broken  piece  of  mattock,  and  this  flint,  are 
pteclous,   because  they  lighted   some  bits  of  dry 
straw,  to  kindle  the  flame  that  warms  us.    By  the 
mosslgrown  altar,  and  the  iVequent  figures  of  the 
cross,  I  sui^)06e  these  are  the  ronainsof  some  cha- 
pel, devoted  to  ancient  veneration.    St  down  on 
this  stone,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  our  ofibring  shall 
be  a  thankAil  heart  over  some  humble  fkre  which 
my  knapsack  contains.'   As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  out 
a  loaf  of  coarse  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  a  hot. 
tie  of  ale    Bolton  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  in- 
vitation, and  partook  of  the  repast   *  I  fear,  sir,* 
said  his  companion,  'you  will  be  poorly  supped; 
but  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  want  even  a  crust 
of  bread.   You  lode  at  me  with  surprise ;  but  though 
I  am  poor,  I  am  honest*  —  '  Pardon  me,*  anSTi^ered 
Harry^  *  I  entertain  no  suspicion ;  there  is  something 
that  speaks  for  you  in  this  bosom,  and  answers  for 
your  worth.    It  may  be  in  my  power  to  prevent, 
for  the  future,  those  hardships,  which,  I  fear,  you 
have  formerly  endured.*  The  soldier  held  forth  the 
bit  of  bread  which  he  was  putting  to  his  mouth. 
*■  He,  to  whom  this  &re  fs  luxury,  can  scarcely  be 
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dfipendent}  yet  my  gntitude  to  you.  dr,  is  equaHy 
*ie  i -.If  I  have  felt  misfortune,  I  have  deBerred  if 
He  ughed,  and  Harry  answered  him  with  a  sigh 
l«ee  a  sort  of  question  in  your  face,  sir;  and,  I 
know  not  why  it  is.  there  are  som^  faces  I  caniot 
easily  resist.  If  my  story.outlasts  the  storm.it  will 
take  from  the  irksomeness  of  its  duration 


CHAPTER  XVHI. 
I%e  stranger  relatet  the  history  qfhis  Ufe. 

(  TT  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  I  left 
my  native  country.    You  are  too  young,  sir,  to 
have  gamed  much  knowledge  of  mankind;  let  me 
warn  you  ftom  sad  experience,  to  beware  of  those 
passions  which  at  your  age  I  was  unable  to  resist, 
and  which,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  will  find 
abundant  occasion  ta  overcome  incautious  and  un- 
expeii^enoed  youth.    Start  not  when  I  tell  you.  that 
you  see  before  you  one  whom  the  laws  of  his  country 
had  doomed  to  expiate  his  crimes  by  deathj  though 
from  the  mercy  of  his  laince.  that  judgment  was 
mitigated  into  a  term  of  transportation,  some  time 
ago  dapsed.   This  punishment  I  incurred  from  the 
commission  of  a  robbefy,  to  which  some  particular 
circumstances,  joined  to  the  poverty  consequent  on 
dissipation  and  extravagance,  had  tempted  me. 

*  The  master  to  whom  my  service  was  adjudged 
in  the  West  Indies,  happened  to  die  soon  after  my 
arrival  tiiere.  I  got  my  freedom,  tiierefbre,  though 
it  was  but  to  change  it  for  a  service  as  severe  as  my 
former  :  t  was  inlisted  in  a  rcigimeot  tiien  stationed 
in  tiie  island,  and  being  considered  as  a  felon,  un- 
wortiiy  of  any  mild  tireatment,  was  constantiy  ex- 
posed  to  every  hardship  which  the  strictest  duty  or 
the  most  continual  exposure  to  tiie  dangers  of  the 
elimate  could  inflict  Had  I  revealed  my  story,  and 
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taken  adranUge  of  Aat  difUnction  which  my  birth 
and  education  would  ba^e  made  between  the  other 
convicts  and  me,  it  ia  probable  I  might  ha^e  pn- 
▼ented  mo«t  of  the  eWk  both  of  my  former  ^nd  pre- 
gent  lituation ;  but  I  set  out  from  the  first  with  a 
fixed  determination  of  sufiMng  every  part  of  my 
punishment,  which  the  law  aUota  to  the  meanest  and 
the  most  unfriended.  All  the  severities,  therefore, 
which  were  now  imposed  upon  me,  I  bore  without 
repining :  and,  from  an  exodlent  natural  constitu- 
tion, was  not  only  able  to  overctnne  them,  but  they 
served  to  render  me  still  more  patient  of  fktigue,  and 
less  susceptible  of  impression  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather :  and  from  a  sullen  disregard  of  lifo, 
with  which  the  remembrance  of  better  days  inspired 
me,  my  soul  became  as  fearless  as  my  body  robust. 
These  qualities  made  me  be  taken  notice  of  by  some 
of  the  ofBcors  of  the  regiment,  and  afterwards,  when 
it  was  ordered'to  America,  and  went  on  some  Indian 
expeditions,  were  still  more  serviceable,  and  mMe 
attractive  of  observation.  By  these  means  I  began 
to  obliterate  the  disgrace  which  my  situation  at  en- 
listing  had  fixed  upon  me ;  and  if  still  regarded  as 
a  rulBan,  I  was  at  least  acknowledged  to  be  an  use- 
All  one.  Not  long  after,  on  occasion  of  a  piece  of  > 
service  I  performed  for  an  officer  on  an  ad-vanced 
guard,  that  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  hostile  In. 
dians,  I  was  promoted  to  a  halberd.  The  stigma, 
however,  of  my  transportation  was  not  yet  «itir^y 
foi^tten,  and  by  some  it  was  the  betterremembond, 
because  of  my  present  advancement.  One  of  those, 
with  whom  I  had  never  been  on  good  terms,  was 
particularly  o^nded  at  being  commanded,  as  he 
tenned  it,  by  a  Jail-bird ;  and,  one  day,  when  I  was 
on  guard,  had  drawn  on  the  back  of  my  coat  the 
pictuxe  of  a  gallows,  on  which  was  hung  a  fignre  in 
caricature,  with  the  initials  of  my  name  writtoi 
over  it.  This  was  an  affront  too  gross  to  be  tiyn^ 
put  up  with ;  having  sought  out  the  man,  who  did 
not  deny  the  charge,  I  challenged  him  to  g^e  me 
satisfaction  by  fighting  ma  But  this,  firom  the  opi. 
nion  conceived  of  my  strength  and  ferocity,  be  did 
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not  choote  to  accept ;  on  whidi  I  ga?e  him  so  levere 
a  drublnng,  that  l^e  was  unable  to  mount  guard  in 
his  tarn,  and  the  suxgeon  reported  that  his  life  was 
in  danger.  For  this  offence,  I  was  tried  by  a  court* 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  receive  five  hundred  lashes 
as  a  punishment  When  their  sentence  was  commu- 
nicated to  me,  I  petitioned^that  it  might  be  changed 
into  death ;  bu€  my  request  was  refused.  That  very 
day,  therefore,  I  received  one  hundred  lashes  (for 
the  sentence  was  to  be  executed  at  different  periods), 
and  next  morning  was'to  suffer  as  many  more.  The 
remainder,  however,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  escape 
by  an  act  of  suicide..  This  I  was  only  prevented 
flrom  putting  in  execution  by  the  want  of  opportu- 
nity }  as  I  had  been  stripped  of  every  the  smallest 
weapon  of  offence,  and  was  bound  with  ropes  to  one 
of  Uie  posts  of  jny  bed.  I  contrived,  nevertheless, 
about  midnight,  to  reach  the  fire.place  with  my  feet, 
and  having  drawn  out  thence  a  live  ember,  disposed 
it  immediately  under  the  most  combustible  part  of 
the  bed.  It  had  very  soon  the  etkct  I  desired ;  the 
room  was  set  on  fire,  and  I  regained  my  liberty,  by 
the  ropes  with  which  I  was  tied,  being  burnt.  At 
that  moment,  the  desire  of  life  was  rekindled  by 
the  possibility  of  escaping :  the  flames  bursting  out 
fiercely  at  one  side  of  the  house  where  I  lay,  the  at- 
tention of  the  s<ddier8,  whom  the  fire  had  awaked, 
was  principally  turned  to  that  quarter,  and  I  bad 
an  opportunity  of  stealing  off  unperceived  at  the 
opposite  side.  We  were  then  in '  a  sort  of  wo6den 
huts,  which  had  been  built  for  our  accommodation 
on  the  outside  of  one  of  our  frontier  forts ;  so  that, 
when  I  had  run  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  I  found 
mys^in  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  pretty  secure  from 
pursuit ;  but,  as  there  it  was  impossible  for  me  long 
to  subsist,  and  I  had  no  chance  of  escaping  detection 
if  I  ventured  to  approach  the  habitations  of  any  of 
my  countrymen,  I  had  formed  the  resolution  of  en. 
deavouring  to  join  the  Indians,  whose  scouting  par- 
ties I  had  frequentiy  seen  at  a  small  distance  from 
our  outposts.  I  held,  therefore,  in  a  direction  which 
I  judged  the  most  probable  for  ialling  in  with  them, 
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nd,  ft  rwj  little  after  daybntk,  diacoreied  a  putr» 
ifMtnrt^  alter  the  manner  of  th^  country,  in  a  ring, 
with  the  ashef  of  their  newly-extingaiahed  fire  in 
the  middle.   I  advanced  alowly  to  the  place*  which 
I  had  ahnoat  reached  before  I  was  perceived.   'When 
they  diacorered  me,  they  leaped  upon  their   feet, 
and,  aeiaing  their  aimi,  acreamed  out  the  war- 
whoop,  to  alarm  the  different  amali  parties,  who  had 
passed  the  night  in  resting-places  near  them.    One 
of  them,  presenting  his  piece,  took  aim  at  me ;  but  I 
Cell  on  my  knees,  showed  them  my  defenceless  state, 
and  held  out  my  hands,  a»  if  imploring  their  mercy 
and  protection.    Upon  this  one  of  the  oldest  among 
them  made  a  sign  to  the  rest,  and  advancing  towards 
me,  asked  me,  in  broken  French,  mixed  with  hia  own 
Ui^oage,  of  which   too  I  understood  something, 
what  was  my  intention,  and  whence  I  came  ?  I  an- 
swered as  distinctly  as  I  could  to  these  interroga- 
tories }  and,  showing  the  sores  on  my  back,  which  I 
gave  him  to  understand  had  been  inflicted  at  the 
fort,  made  protestation,  both  by  imperfect  language 
and  signiiicant  gestures,  of  my  friendship  to  his 
countrymen,  and  hatred  to  my  own.    After  holding 
a  moment's  conversation  with  the  rest,  he  took  my 
hand,  and,  leading  me  a  little  forward,  placed  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  party.  Some  of  them  examined 
me  attentively,  and,  upon  some  fiirther   discourse 
together,  brought  the  bi^iage,  with  which  two  pri- 
soners, latdy  made  from  some  adverse  tribe,  had 
been  loaded,  and  bud  it  upon  me.    This  burden, 
which   to  any  man  would  have  been  oppresdvdy 
heavy,  you  may  believe,  was  much  more  intolerable 
to  me,  whose  flesh  was  yet  raw  from  the  lashea  I 
had  received  j  but  as  I  luiew  that  fortitude  was  an 
indispensable  virtue  with   the  Indians,   I   bore  It 
without  wincing,  and  we  proceeded  on  the  route 
which  the  party  I  bad  joined  were  destined  to  pur- 
sue.    During  the  course  of  our  first  day's   march, 
they  often  looked  stedfastly  in  my  face,  to  discover 
if  I  showed  any  signs  of  uneasiness.    'When  they 
saw  that  I  did  not,  they  lightened  my  load  by  de* 
grees,  and,  at  last,  the  senior  chief,  who  had  flnt 
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taken  notice  of  me,  freed  me  from  it  altogether,  and 
at  the  same  time,  chewing  tome  herbs  he  found  to 
the  wood,  apptied  them  to  my  gores,  which,  in  a 
few  days,  were  almost  entirely  healed.    I  was  then 
intrusted  with  a  tomahawk,  and  shortly  after  with 
a  gun,  to  the  dextrous  use  of  both  which  weapons 
I  was  frequently  exercised  by  the  young  men  of  our 
party,  during  the  remamder  of  our  expedition.    It 
lasted  some  months,  m  which  time  I  had  also  be. 
eome  tolerably  acquainted  with  their  language.    At 
the  end  of  this  excursion,  in  which  they  warred  on 
some  other  Indian  nations,  they  returned  to  their 
own  country,  and  were  received  iwith  all  the  barba. 
rous  demonstrations  of  joy  peculiar  to  that  people. 
In  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival,  their  prisoners 
were  brought  forth  mto  a  Urge  plain,  where  the  kin- 
dred of  those  who  had  been  slain  by  the  nations  to 
which  the  captives  belonged,  assembled  to  see  them. 
Each  singled  out  his  expiatory  prisoner,  and  havtog 
taken  him  home  to  his  hut,  such  as  chose  that  kind 
of  satisfection,  adopted  them  to  place  of  the  rela- 
tions they  had  lost ;  with  the  rest  they  returned  to 
their  former  place  of  meeting,  and  began  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  their  revenge.    You  can  hardly 
conceive  a  species  of  inventive  cruelty  which  they 
did  ndt  inflict  on  the'  wretches  whom  fortune  had 
thus  put  toto  their  power;   durtog  the  course  of 
which,  not  a  groan  escaped  from  the  sufl^ijers;  but 
^vhile  the  use  of  their  voices  rematoed,  they  sung  in 
thei?  rude,  yet  forcible  manner,  the  j^lory  of  their 
former  victories,  and  the  pleasure  they  had  received 
from  the  death  of  their  foes;    concludtog  always 
with  the  hopes  of  revenge  from  the  surviving  war- 
riors of  their  nation.     Nor  was  it  only  from  the 
pleasure  of  reflection,  that  they  carolled  thus  the 
triumphs  of  the  past ;   for  I    could  observe,  that 
when  at' any  time  the  rage  of  their    tormentors 
seemed  to  subside,  they  poured  forth  those  boastftd 
stratos  to  order  to  rekindle  their  Airy,  that  totense- 
ness  of  pain  might  not  be  wanttog  in  the  trial  of 
their  fortitude.    I  perceived  the  old  man  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned,  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  me 
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during  this  inhunuui  aolenmity ;  and  fineqoendjr, 
miien  an  extreme  degree  of  torture  was  bome  wMi 
that  calnuieu  whicb  I  have  described,  he  woold 
point,  with  an  expressiTe  look,  to  bim  on  whom  It 
waa  inflicted,  aa  if  he  had  desired  me  to  take  parti, 
eular  notice  of  his  resolution.  I  did  not  f  hen  ftiUy 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  this ;  but  I  after  wards 
understood  it  to  have  been  a  pr^MraUvy  hint  of 
what  I  myself  was  to  endure;  for  the  next  morning 
after  the  last  suryiving  prisoner  had  exfured,  I  was 
seized  by  three  or  four  Indians,  who  siripped  me  of 
what  little  ck>thei  I  had  then  left,  tied  me  in  a  hori. 
zontal  posture  between  the  branches  of  two  large 
trees  they  had  fixed  in  the  ground,  and,  aft«  the 
whote  tribe  had  danced  round  me  to  the  munc  of  a 
barbarous  bowl,  they  b^an  to  re-act  upon  me  nearly 
the  same  scene  they  had  becni  engaged  in  the  dqr 
before.  After  each  of  a  certain  select  number  had 
stuck  his  knife  into  my  body,  though  they  careAiBy 
avoided  any  mortal  wound,  they  rubbed  it  ant* 
bleeding  as  it  was,  with  gunpowder,  the  salts  of 
which  gave  me  the  most  exquisite  pain.  Nor  lUd 
the  ingenuity  of  those  practised  tormentors  stop 
here;  they  afterwards^ laid  quantities  of  dry  gun- 
powder on  diffisrent  parts  of  my  body,  and  set  fin 
to  them,  by  which  I  was  burnt  in  some  places  to 
the  bone.  But  I  see  you  shudder  at  the  horrid  re^ 
cital ;  suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  these,  and  some 
other  such  experiments  of  wanton  cruelty,  I  bore 
with  that  patience,  with  which  nothing  but  a  life  of 
hardship,  and  a  certain  obduracy  of  spirit  proceeds 
ing  from  a  contempt  of  existence,  could  hxre  en. 
dowed  me. 

*  After  this  trial  was  over,  I  was  loosed  ftmn  my 
bonds,  and  set  in  the  midst  of  a  circle,  who  shouted 
the  cryof  victory,  and  my  aged  fiiend  brought  me 
a  bowl  of  water  mixed  with  some  spirits,  to  drink* 
He  took  me  then  home  to  his  hut,  and  laid  appli. 
cations  of  different  simples  to  my  mangled  body. 
When  I  was  so  well  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  waUt 
abroad,  he  called  together  certain  elders  of  his  tribe, 
and,  acknowledging  me  for  bis  son,  gave  me  a  name. 
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and  £MtMied  round  my  nedc  a  belt  of  wampum. 
*  It  u  thus,*  said  he,  *  that  the  valiant  are  tried,  and 
thus  they  are  rewarded ;  for  how  sbouldst  thou  be 
•»  one  of  us,  if  thy  soul  were  as  the  soul  of  little 
men ;  he  only  is  worthy  to  lift  the  hatchet  with  the 
Cbercikem,  to  whom  shame  is  more  intoleiable  than 
the  stab  of  the  knif^,  or  the  burning  of  the  fire.* 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A  eoniiMiation  qf  the  stranger's  story. 

(  TN  this  society  I  lived  tUl  about  a  year  and  a 
-^  half  ago ;  and  it  may  seem  extraordinary  to  de- 
cboe,  yet  it  is  oertidnly  true,  that  during  the  life 
of  the  old  man  who  had  adopted  me,  even  had  there 
been  no  legal  restraint  on  my  return  to  my  native 
country,  scarce  any  inducement  could  have  tempted 
me  to  leave  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  except 
perhaps  the  desire  oS  revisiting  a  parent,  and  a  sis- 
ter, whom  I  had  left  in  England,  sunk  beneath  that 
%nominy  which  the  son  and  the  brother  had  drawn 
on  his  guiltless  connections.  'When  we  consider  the 
perfect  freedom  subsisting  in  this  rude  and  simple 
state  of  society,  where  rule  is  <«ly  acknowledged  for 
the  purposfe  of  immediate  utility  to  those  who  obey, 
and  ceases  whenever  that  purpose  of  subordination 
is  accomplished;  where  greatness  cannot  use  oppres- 
sion, nor  wealth  excite  envy ;  where  the  deures  aie 
native  to  the  heart,  and  the  languor  of  satiety  is 
unknown;  where,  if  there  is  no  refined  sensation  of 
ddight,  there  is  also  no  ideal  source  of  calamity; 
we  shall  not  less  wonder  at  the  inhabitants  feeling 
no  regret  for  the  want  of  those  delicate  i^teasures  of 
which  a  more  polished  people  is  possessed.  Certain 
it  is,  that  I  am  ftr  from  b^g  a  single  instance,  of 
one  who  had  even  atbdned  maturity  in  Europe,  and 
yet  found  his  mind  so  accommodated,  by  the  habit 
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of  a  few  yean,  to  Indian  mannoi,  aa  to  leave  tint 
country  with  regr^  The  death  of  my  paxent  by 
adoption  looiened,  indeed,  my  attachment  to  it; 
that  event  happened  a  short  time  before  my  depos. 
tune  ftom  America. 

'  The  componue  with  which  the  old  man  met  fail 
di««olution,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  flxmett 
philosopher  of  antiquity.  When  he  found  himadf 
near  his  end,  he  called  me  to  him,  to  deliver  some 
final  instructions  respecting  my  carriage  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  he  observed,  at  the  close  of  his  discourse, 
that  I  retained  so  much  of  the  European,  as  to  shed 
some  tears  while  he  delivered  it.  *  In  those  tears,* 
said  he,  *  there  b  no  wisdom,  for  there  is  no  use ;  I 
have  heard,  .that,  in  your  country,  men  prepare  for 
death,  by  thinking  on  it  while  they  live;  this  also  is 
folly,  because  it  loses  the  good,  by  anticipating  the 
evil :  we  do  otherwise,  my  son,  as  our  &then  have 
better  instructed  us,  and  take  ihim  the  evil  by  re. 
fleeting  on  the  good.  I  have  lived  a  thousand  Bioons, 
without  captivity,  and  without  disgrace;  in  my 
youth  I  did  not  fly  in  battle,  and  in  age,  the  tribes 
listened  while  I  spake.  If  I  live  in  another  land 
after  death,  I  shaU  remember  these  things  with 
pleasure ;  if  the  preset  is  our  only  life,  to  have 
done  thus  is  to  have  used  it  well.  You  have  a<mie. 
times  told  me  of  your  countrymen's  account  of  a 
land  of  souls ;  but  you  were  a  young  man  when  yoa 
came  among  us,  and  the  cunning  among  them  may 
have  deceived  you ;  for  the  children  of  the  Fraich 
king  call  themselves  after  the  same  God  that  the 
English  do;  yet  their  discourses  concerning  him 
cannot  be  true,  because  they  are  opposite  to  one 
another.  Eachsays,  that  God  shaU  bum  the  others 
with  fire;  which  could  not  happen  if  both  were  his 
children.  Besides,  neither  of  them  act  as  the  scms 
of  Truth,  but  sb  the  sons  of  Deceit;  they  s«y  their 
God.heareth  all  things,  yet  do  they  break  the  i«o. 
mises  which  they  have  called  upon  him  to  hear ;  iMit 
we  know,  that  the  si^t  within  us  Ustoneth,  and  what 
we  have  said  in  its  hearing,  that  we  do.  If  in  an- 
other country  the  soul  Uvetb>  this  witness  shall  live 
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with  it ;  whom  it  hath  here  reproached,  it  shall  there 
disquiet ;  whom  it  hath  here  honoured,  it  shall  there 
reward.  Live,  therefore,{my  son,  as  your  fiithcr  hath 
lived ;  and  die,  as  he  dieth,  fearless  of  death.* 

*  With  such  sentiments,  the  old  man  resigned  his 
breath,  and  I  blushed  for  the  life  of  Christians,  while 
I  heard  them. 

*  I  was  now  become  an  independent  member  of 
the  community;  and  my  behaviour  had  been  such 
that  I  succeeded  to  the  condition  of  my  father,  with 
the  respect  of  a  people  amongst  whom  honour  is  at- 
tainable only  by  merit.  But  his  death  had  dissolved 
that  tie  which  gratitude,  and  indeed  affection,  for 
the  old  man  bad  on  my  heart;  and  the  scene  of  his 
death  naturally  awakened  in  me  the  remembrance 
of  a  father  in  England,  whose  age  might  now  be 
helpless,  and  caU  for  the  aid  of  a  long-Iost  son  to  so. 
lace  and  support  it.  This  idea,  once  roused,  became 
every  day  more  powerftil,  and  at  last  I  resolved  to 
communicate  it  to  the  tribe,  and  tell  them  my  pur- 
pose of  returning  home. 

*  They  heard  me  without  surprise  or  emotion ;  as, 
indeed,  it  .is  their  great  characteristic  not  to  be 
easily  awakened  to  either.  *  You  return,'  said  one 
of  the  elders,  *  to  a  people  who  sell  affection  to  thdr ' 
brethren  for  money ;  take  therefore  with  you  some  of 
the  commodities  which  their  traders  value.  Strength, 
agility,  and  fortitude,  are  sufficient  to  us ;  but  with 
them  they.are  of  little  use ;  and  he  who  possesses 
wealth  having  no  need  of  virtue,  among  the  wealthy 
it  will  not  be  found.  The  last  your  father  taught 
you,  and  amongst  us  you  have  practised ;  the  first  he 
had  not  to  leavo,  nor  have  we  to  bestow ;  but  take 
as  many  beaver  skins  as  you  can  carry  on  your  jour- 
ney, that  it  may  reach  that  parent,  whom,  you  tell 
iis,  3rou  go  to  cherish.* 

'  I  returned  thanks  to  the  old  man  for  his  coun- 
sel, and  to  the  whole  tribe  for  their  kindness ;  and 
having,  according  to  his  advice,  taken  a  few  of  the 
ftirs  they  oflFbred  me,  I  resumed  the  tattered  remains 
of  the  European  dress  which  I  had  on  when  I  escaped 
fh)m  the  .fort,  and  took  tlie  nearest  road  to  one  of 
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OUT  tMck  Kttlemcntf,  which  I  reached,  without  any 
acddent,  by  the  aaiiitance  of  an  Indian  who  had 
long  shown  a  particular  axtachmoat  to  me,  and  who 
now  attended  me  on  my  way.  '  Yonder  smoke,*  said 
my  conductor,  *  riaei  from  the  dwellings  of  .your 
countrymen.  You  now  return  to  a  world  which  I 
have  heard  you  describe  aa  full  of  calamity ;  but 
the  soul  you  possess  is  the  soul  of  a  man  -,  remem- 
ber that  to  fortitude  there  is  no  sting  in  adversity, 
and  in  death  no  evil  to  the  valiant' 

*  When  he  left  me,  I  stood  for  some  minutes,  look« 
ing  back,  on  one  hand  to  the  wilds  I  had  passed,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  scenes  of  cultivation  which 
European  industry  had  formed;  and  it  may  surprise 
you  to  hear,  that  though  there  wanted  not  some  re> 
kindling  attachment  to  a  people  amongst  whom  my 
first  breach  had  been  drawn,  and  my  youth  spent, 
yet  my  imagination  drew,  oa  this  side,  fraud,  hy. 
pocrisy,  and  sordid  baseness;  while  on  that  seemed 
to  preside  honaty,  truth,  and  savage  nobleness  of 
soul. 

*  When  I  appeared  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses 
in  the  settlement  that  was  nearest  me,  I  was  imme^ 
diately  accosted  by  its  master,  who,  judging  from 
the  bundle  of  furs  which  I  carried,  that  I  had  been 
trading  among  the  Indians,  asked  m^  with  much 
kindness,  to  take  up  my  lodging  [with  him.  Of  this 
ofifer  I  was  very  glad  to  accept,  though  I  fomid  a 
scarcity  of  words  to  thank  my  country^ian  for  his 
finvour ;  as,  from  want  .of  use,  my  remembrance  of 
the  English  language  had  been  so  much  eflhoed,  as 
not  only  to  repress  fluency,  but  even  to  prevent  an 
ordinary  command  of  expression;. and  I  was  more 
especially  at  a  loss  for  ceremonious  phraseology, 
that  department  of  language  being  unknown  in  the 
country  whence  I  was  just  returned.  My  landlord 
was  not  a  little  astonished,  when  I  cQuld  at  last 
make  a  shift  to  inform  him  of  my  having  passed  so 
many  years  among  the  Indians.  He  asked  a  thou, 
sand  questions  about  customs  which  never  existed, 
and  told  me  of  a  multitude  of  things,  of  which,  all 
the  time  I  had  lived  in  that  country,  I  had  never 
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dreamed  the  powibility.  Indeed,  from  the  miperi- 
oiityof  hUexprettion,  joined  to  that  Aind  of  sup. 
posed  knowledge  which  it  aterred  to  communicate, 
a  bystander  would  have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  he 
was  describing  to  some  ignorant  guest,  a  country 
with  whose  manners  he  hikd  been  long  conversant, 
and  among  whose  inhabitants  he  had  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life.  At  length,  however,  his 
discourse  coitered  upon  the  ftir  trade,  and  naturally 
glided  from  that  to  an  offbr  of  purdiasing  my  bea- 
ver skins.  These  things,  I  was  informed  by  my 
courteous  entertainer,  had  fallen  so  much  in  their 
price  of  late,  that  the  traders  could  hardly  defhiy 
their  journey  in  procuring  them }  that  himself  had 
lost  by  some  late  bargains  in  that  way ;  but  that,  to 
oblige  a  stranger,  the  singularity  of  whose  adven- 
tures  had  interested  him  in  hia  behalf,  he  would 
give  me  the  highest  price  at  which  he  had  heard  of 
their  being  sold  for  a  long  time  past.  This  I  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation,  as  I  had  neither  language 
nor  inclination  for  haggling ;  and  having  procured 
as  much  money  by  the  bargain  as,  I  imagined,  would 
more  thani  carry  me  to  a  sea-port,  I  proceeded  on 
my  journey,  accompanied  by  an  inhabitant  of  'Wil- 
Uamsburgb,  who  was  returned  from  an  annual  visit 
to  a  settlement  on  the  back-frontiers,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  partnership  with  another,  who  con- 
stantly resided  upon  it.  He  seemed  to  be  naturally 
of  an  inquisitive  disposition;  and  having  learned 
f^om  my  former  landlord,  that  I  had  lived  several 
years  with  the  Indians,  tormented  me  all  the  whUe 
our  journey  lasted,  with  interrogatories  concerning 
their  country  and  manners.  But,  as  he  was  less 
opinionative  of  his  own  knowledge  in  the  .matter 
than  my  last  Eagtith  acquaintance,  I  was  the  more 
eadly  prevailed  on  to.  satisfy  his  curiosity,  though 
at  the  expense  of  a  greater  number  of  words  than  I 
could  conveniently  spare;  and,  at  last,  he  made 
hiatelf  entirely  master  of  my  story,  ficom  the  time 
of  my  leaving  the  regiment  in  which  I  had  served, 
down  to  the  day  on  which  I  delivered  my  recital 
When  I  mentioned  my  having  sold  my  beaver-skins 
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for  a  oeitmin  nun,  he  Parted  aiide,  and  thm  Tatting 
up  bit  eye*  in  an  cgaculatory  manner,  expreoad  hia 
aatoniabment  how  a  Christian  could  be  guilty  of 
such  monstrous  dishonesty,  vhich,  he  said,  was  no 
better  than  one  would  have  expected  in  a  Savage  j 
for  tfaat  my  sldns  were  worth  at  least  three  times 
the  money.  I  smiled  at  his  notions  of  comparative 
morality,  and  bore  the  intelligence  with  a  calmness 
that  seemed  to  move  his  admiration.  He  thanked 
God  that  all  were  not  so  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
ignorance  or  misfortune,  and,  cordially  grasping  my 
hand,  begged  me  to  make  his  bouse  at  Williams- 
buigh  my  own,  till  such  time  as  I  could  procure  my 
passage  to  England. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ConclMSkm  of  the  Hranger's  story. 

4  PURSUANT  to  this  friendly  invitation,  I  ac- 
-'-  companied  him  to  his  house  on  our  arrival  in 
tfaat  place.  For  some  days  my  landlord  bdiaved  to 
me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  furnished  me, 
of  his  own  accord,  with  linen  and  wearing  apparel ; 
several  articles  of  which,  though  necessaries  in  the 
polished  society  of  those  amongst  whom  I  now  re. 
sided,  my  ideas  of  Indian  simplidly  made  me  con- 
sider  superfluous. 

*  During  this  time,  I  frequently  attended  him  at 
his  store,  while  he  was  receiving  consignments  of 
goods,  and  assisted  him  and  his  servants  in  the  dis. 
posal  and  assortment  of  them.  At  first  he  received 
this  assistance  as  a  favour;  but  I  could  observe  that 
he  soon  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  called  me  to  bear  a  hand,  as  he  termed  it,  in  a 
mknner  rather  too  peremptory  for  my  pride  to  sub- 
mit  to.  At  last,  when  he  ventured  to  tax  mewich 
some  oflBce  of  menial  servility,  I  told  hba,  I  did  not 
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oonsider  myself  his  dq^endaat  any  further  than  gra. 
titude  jTor  his  fkvouis  demanded,  and  reflised  to  per* 
fonn  it  Upon  which  he  letme  know,  that  he  looked 
upon  me  as,  his  servant,  and  that,  if  I  did  not  im- 
mediately obey  his  command,  he  would  find  a  way 
to  be  revenged  of  me.  This  declaration  hoghtened 
my  resentment,  and  confirmed  my  refusal.  I  de- 
sired him  to  give  me  an  account  of  what  m(mey  he 
had  expended,  in  those  articles  with  which  be  had 
sui^Ued  me,  that  I  might  pay  him  out  of  the  smaU 
sum  I  had  in  my  possession,  and,  if  that'  was  not 
sufficient,  I  would  rather  sdl  my  new  habiliments, 
and  return  to  my  rags,  than  be  indebted  for  a  far- 
thing  to  his  generosity.  He  answered,  that  he  would 
clear  accounts  with  me  by  and  by.  He  did  so,  by 
making  oath  before  a  magistrate,  that  I  was  a  de- 
serter from  his  majesty's  service,  and,  according  to 
my  own  confession,  had  associated  with  the  savages^ 
enemies  of  the  province.  Aa  I  could  deny  neither 
of  these  charges,  I  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  I 
should  have  been  in  danger  of  starving,  had  not  the 
curiosity  of  some  of  the  townsfolks  induced  them 
to  visit  me,  when  they  commonly  contributed  some 
trifle  towards  my  support;  till  at  length,  partly,  I 
■suppose,  from  the  abatement  of  my  accuser's  anger, 
and  partly  from  the  flagrancy  of  detaining  me  in 
prison  without  any  provision  for  my  maintenance, 
I  was  suifered  to  be  enlarged ;  and  a  vessel  being 
then  ready  to  sail  for  England,  several  of  whose 
hands  had  deserted  her,  the  master  agreed  to  take 
me  on  board  for  the  consideration  of  my  working 
the  vqyage.  For  this,  indeed,  I  was  not  in  the  least 
qualified  as  to  skill ;  but  my  strength  and  perseve- 
rance made  up,  in  some  operations,  for  the  want 
of  it 

'  As  this  was  before  the  end  of  the  war,  the  ship 
in  which  I  sailed  happened  to  be  taken  by  a  French 
privateer,  who  .carried  her  into  Brest.  This,  to  me 
who  had  already  anticipated  my  arrival  at  home,  to 
comfort  the  declining  age  of  a  parent,  was  the  <most 
mortifying  accident  of  any  I  had  hitherto  met  with ; 
but  the  captain  and  some  passengers  who  were  aboard 
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ofttiyieemed  to  make  light  of  tihdrinisfoitoxie.  The 
•hip  was  insured,  bo  that  in  property  the  ownen 
could  raflfer  little;  as  for  ourselvea,  said  they,  the 
Fwach  are  the  politest  enemies  in  the  woiid,  and, 
till  we  are  exchangied,  will  treat  us  with  that  ctvU 
demeanor,  so  peculiar  to  their  nation.  *  We  are  not 
(addressing  themselves  to  me)  among  tavof^s,  as 
you  were.'  How  it  fared  with  them,  I  know  not ; 
I  and  the  oth«r  inferior  members  of  the  crew  were 
thrust  into  a  dungeon,  dark,  damp,  and  loathsome; 
where,  Arom  the  number  confined  in  it,  and  the  want 
of  proper  circulation,  the  air  became  putrid  to  the 
most  horrible  degree;  and  the  allowanoe  for  our 
proTirion  was  not  equal  to  twopence  a  day.  To  haxd 
living  I  could  well  enough  submit,  who  had  fire- 
quently  been  accustomed,  among  the  Cherokees,  to 
subsist  three  or  four  days  on  a  stalk  of  Indian  com, 
moistened  in  the  first  brook  I  lighted  on ;  but  the 
want  of  air  and  exercise  I  could  not  so  easily  endure. 
I  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs,  and  lay  motionlecs  on 
my  back,  in  a  comer  of  the  hole  we  were  confined  in, 
covered  with  vermin,  and  supported,  in  that  wretch, 
ed  state,  only  by  the  infrequent  humanity  of  'some 
sailor,  who  crammed  my  mouth  with  a  bit  of'  his 
bfown  bread,  softened  in  stinking  water.  The  na- 
tural vigour  of  my  constitution,  however,  bore  up 
against  this  complicated  misery,  till,  upon  the  con. 
elusion  of  the  peace,  we  regained  our  freedom.  But 
when  I  was  set  at  liberty,  I  had  not  strength  to  enjoy 
it ;  and,  after  my'companions  were  gone,  was  obliged 
to  crawl  several  weeks  about  the  streets  of  Brest, 
where  the  charity  of  some  well  disposed  French- 
men bestowed  now  and  then  a  trifle  upon  the  pauvre 
Muvage,  as  I  was  called,  till  I  recovered  the  exer- 
cise of  my  limbs,  and  was  able  to  work  my  passage 
in  a  Dutdi  merdiant^hip  bound  for  England,  llie 
mate  ofthis  vessel  happened  to  be  k  Scotsman,  who, 
hearing  me  speak  the  language  of  Britidn,  and  hav- 
ing inquired  into  the  particulars  of  my  story,  hti- 
manely  attached  himself  to  my  service,  and  made 
my  situation  much  more  comfortable  than  any  I  had 
for  some  time  exporienced.     We  sailed  from  Braak 
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with  a  fitir  wind,  but  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  till  it 
shifted,  and  blew  pretty  firesh  at  east,  so  that  we 
were  kept  for  several  days  beating  up  the  channel ; 
at  the  end  of  which  it  increased  to  so  violent  a  de- 
gree, that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  hold  a  course, 
and  the  ship  was  suffered  to  scud  before  the  storm. 
At  the  dose  of  the  second  day,  the  wind  suddenly 
chopped  about  into  a  westerly  point,  though  without 
any  etbatement  of  its  violence ;  and  very  soon  after 
day-break  of  the  third,  we  were  driving  on  the  south, 
west  coast  of  England,  i^ht  to  the  leeward.  The 
consternation  of  the  crew  became  now  so  great,  that 
if  any  expedient  had  remained  to  save  us,  it  would 
have  scarce  allowed  them  to  put  it  in  practice.  The 
mate,  who  seemed  to  be  the  ablest  sailor  on  board, 
exhorted  them  at  least  to  endeavour  running  the 
ship  into  a  bay,  which  opened  a  little  on  our  star. 
board  quarter,  where  the  shore  was  flat  and  sandy ; 
cbmforting  them  with  the  reflection  that  they  should 
be  oast  on  friendly  ground,  and  nql  among  savages. 
His  advice  and  encouragement  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect i  and,  notwithstanding  the  perils  with  which,  I 
saw  myself  surrounded,  I  looked  with  a  gleam  of 
satis&ction  on  the  coast  of  my  native  land,  which 
for  so  many  years  I  had  not  seen.  Unfortunately 
a  ridge  of  rocks  ran  almost  across  the  bason,  into 
which,  with  infinite  labour,  we  were  directing  our 
course;  and  the  ship  struck  upon  them  about  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  shore.  All  was 
now  uproar  and  confusion.  The  long-boat  was 
launched  by  some  of  the  crew,  who,  with  the  cap. 
'tain,  got  immediately  into  her,  and,  brandishing 
their  long  knives,  threatened  with  instant  death  any 
who  should  attempt  to  follow  them,  as  she  was  al. 
ready  loaded  beyond  her  burden.  Indeed,  there  re- 
mained at  this  time  in  the  ship  only  two  sailors,  the 
mate  and  myself;  the  first  were  washed  overboard 
while  they  hung  on  the  ship's  side  attempting  to  leap 
into  the  boat,  and  we  saw  them  no  more ;  nor  had 
their  hard-hearted  companions  a  better  fate;  they 
had  scarcely  rowed  a  cable's  length  from  the  ship, 
when  the  boat  overset,  and  every  one  on  board  her  pe. 
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rished.  There  now  remained  only  my  fHend  the  mate 
and  I,  who,  consulting  a  moment  together,  agreed  to 
keep  by  the  ship  till  she  should  split,  and  endearour 
to  sare  ourselves  on  some  broken  plank  which  the 
storm  might  drive  on  shore.    We  had  just  time  to 
come  to  this  resolution,  whoi,  by  the  violence  of  a 
wave  that  broke  over  the  ship,  her  main-mast  went 
t^  the  board,  and  we  were  pwept  off  the  deck  at  the 
same  instant.    My  companion  could  not  swim ;  but 
I  had  been  taught  that  art  by  my  Indian  friends  to 
the  greatest  degree  of  expertness.     I  was  therefore 
more  uneasy  about  the  honest  Scotsman's  fate  than 
my  own,  and  quitting  the  mast,  of  which  I   had 
caught  hold  on  its  fall,  swam  to  the  place  where  he 
first  rose  to  the  surface,  and,  catching  him  by  the 
hair,  held  his  head  tolerably  above  water,  till  he 
was  able  so  far  to  recollect  himself,  as  to  cling  by  a 
part  of  the  shrouds  of  our  floatujg  main-mast,  to 
which  I  bore  hio}.    In  our  passage  to  the  shore  on 
this  slender  float,*  he  was  several  thnes  obliged  to 
quit  his  hold,  from  his  strength  being  exhausted ; 
but  I  was  always  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
place him  in  his  former  situation,  till  at  last  we 
were  thrown  upon  the  beach,  near  to  the  bottom  of 
that  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  which  our  ship  had  struck. 
I  was  not  so  much  spent  by  my  fatigue,  but  that  I 
was  able  to  draw  the  mate  safe  out  of  the  water, 
and  advancing  to  a  crowd  of  people  whom  I  saw 
assembled  near  us,  began  to  entreat  their  assistance 
for  him  in  very  pathetic  terms;  whra,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  one  of  them  struck  at  me  with  a  blud- 
geon,  while  another,  making  up  to  my  fellow  sufibrer, 
would  have  beat  out  his  brains  with  a  stone,  if  I 
had  not  run  up  nimbly  behind  him,  and  dashed  it 
trotn  his  uplifted  hand.     This  man  happened  to  be 
armed  with  a  hanger,  which  he  instantiy  drew,  and 
made  a  furious  stroke  at  my  head.     I  parried  his 
blow  with  my  arm,  and,  at  the  same  time  seizing 
his  wrist,  gave  it  so  sudden  a  wrench,  that  the  wea- 
pon dropped  to  the  ground.     I  instantly  possessed 
myself  of  it,  and  stood  astride  my  companion  with 
the  aspect  of  an  angry  lioness  guarding  her  young 
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&om  the  hunter.  The  appearance  of  ftrength  and 
fiercenen  which  my  figure  exhibited  kept  my  ene- 
mies a  little  at  bay  J  when,  fortunately,  we  saw  ad- 
vancing a  body  of  soldiers,  headed  by  an  officer, 
whom  a  gentleman  of  humanity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  had  prevailed  on  to  march  to  the  place,  for 
the  preservation  of  any  of  the  crew  whom  the  storm 
might  spare,  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  that  might 
diaace  to  be  thrown  ashore.  At  sight  of  this  de- 
tachment the  crowd  dispersed,  and  left  me  master 
of  the  field.  Ilie  officer  very  humanely  took  chaige 
of  my  companion  and  me,  brought  us  to  his  quarters 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  accommodated  me  with 
these  very  clothes  which  I  now  have  on.  From  him 
I  learned  that  those  Englishmen,  who  (as  our  mate, 
by  way  oi  comfort,  observed)  were  not  Mvagett  had 
the  idea  transmitted  them  ftom  their  fathers,  that 
all  wrecks  became  their  property  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  Ood ;  and  as,  in  thrir  apprehension,  that 
denomination  belonged  only  to  ships  from  which 
there  landed  no  living  thing,  their  hostile  endea- 
vonrs  against  the  Scotsman's  life  and  mine  proceed, 
ed  ftom  a  desire  of  bringing  our  vessel  into  that 
supposed  condition. 

'  After  having  weathered  so  many  successive  dis- 
asters,  I  am  at  last  arrived  near  :the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity ;  fahi  would  I  hope  that  a  parmt  and  a  sister, 
whose  tender  remembrance,  mingled  with  that  of 
happier  days,  now  rushes  on  my  soul,  are  yet  alive 
to  pardon  (lie  wanderings  of  my  youth,  and  receive 
me  after  those  hardships  to  which  its  ungovemed 
passions  have  subjected  mei  like  the  prodigal  son, 
I  bring  no  worldly  wealth  along  with  me ;  but  I  re- 
turn wiUi  a  mind  conscious  of  its  former  errors,  and 
seeking  that  peace  which  they  destroyed.  To  have 
used  prosperity  well  is  the  .flrst.&voured  lot  of 
Heaven ;  the  next  is  his  whom  adversity  has  not 
smitten  in  vain.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Bolton  and  Mi  companion  meet  tmM  an  uncommten 

ad»enturt, 

II^HEN  the  stranger  had  aniihed  hit  narration, 
^    Bolton  expressed,  In  very  strong  terms,  his 
oompassi<m  for  ihe  hardships  he  had  suflRered.    '  I 
do  not  wish,'  said  he,  '  to  be  the  prophet  of  evil  ] 
but  if  it  should  happen  that  your  expeotatioBS  of 
the  comfort  your  native  country  is  to  allbid  you  be 
disappointed,  it  will  give  me  the  truest  pleasure  to 
shelter  a  head,  on  which  so  many  vicissitudes  hav« 
beat,  under  that  roof  of  which  Frovidmce  has  mads 
me  master.'    He  was  interrupted  by  the  trampling 
of  horses  at  a  distance;  his  fears,  wakeAil  at  this 
time,  weie  immediately  roused:  the  stranger  ob> 
served  his  confusion.    '  You  sean  uneasy,  sir,'  said 
he ;  *  but  they  iae  not  the  retreats  of  hoiueless  po> 
verty  like  this  that  violence  and  rapine  are  wont  to 
attack. '  —  *  You  mistake,'  answered  Harry,  who  was 
now  standing  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  *  the  ground 
of  my  t^n^ ;  at  present  I  have  a  particular  reason 
for  my  fears,  which  is  nearer  to  me  than  my  own 
personal  safety.'  He  listened :  the  noise  grew  feint, 
er ;  but  he  marked  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  whieh 
now  shone  out  again,  the  direction  whoioe  it  seem- 
ed  to  proceed,  which  was  over  an  open' part  of  the 
common.   '  They  are  gone  this  way,'he  cried,  with 
an  eagerness  of  look,  grasping  one  of  the  knotty 
branches  which  the  soldier's  fire  had  qiared    <If 
there  is  danger  in  your  way,'  said  his  companion, 
*  you  shall  not  meet  it  alone.*  They  sallied  ferth 
together. 

They  had  not  proceeded  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when  they  perceived,  at  a  distance,  the  twinkling  of 
lights  in  motion  :  their  pace  was  quickened  at  the 
sight ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  those  were  extinguish, 
ed,  the  moon  was  darkened  by  another  cloud,  and 
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the  wind  began  to  howl  agahi.  They  adranoed, 
however,  on  the  line  in  which  they  imagined  the 
lights  to  have  appeared,  when,  in  mie  of  the  pauiet 
of  the  storm,  they  heard  shrieks,  in  a  female  voice, 
that  seemed  to  issue  fhnn  some  place  but  a  little 
way  off  Hiey  rushed  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  till  they  were  stopped  by  a  pretty  high 
wall.  Havug  made  a  shift  to  scramble  over  this, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  gaiden  belonging  to  a 
low  built  house,  from  one  of  the  windows  of  which 
they  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  candle  through  the  open, 
ings  oi  the  shutters ;  but  the  voice  had  ceased,  and 
all  was  silent  within.  Bolton  knocked  at  the  door, 
but  received  no  answer }  when  suddenly  the  scream- 
ing was  repeated  with  more  violence  than  before. 
He  and  his  companion  now  threw  themselves  with 
80  much  force  against  the  door  as  to  burst  it  open. 
They  rushed  into  the  room  whence  the  noise  pro^ 
ceeded ;  when  the  first  object  that  presented  itself 
to  Bolton  was  Miss  Sindall  on  her  knees,  her  clothes 
torn,  and  her  hair  dishevelled,  with  two  servants 
holding  her  arms,  imploring  mercy  of  sir  Thomas, 
who  was  odling  out  in  a  ftirious  tone,  *  Damn  your 
IMty,  rascals,  carry  her  to  bed  by  force.*  *  Ttim, 
vilhun,'  cried  Harry,  *  turn  and  defend  yourself.* 
Sindall  started  at  the  wellJcnown  voice,  and  pulling 
out  a  pistol,  fired  it  within  a  few  feet  of  the  other's 
&ee:  he  missed,  and  Bolton  pushed  forward  to 
dose  with  him  ;  when  one  of  the  servants  quitting 
Miss  Sindall,  threw  himself  between  him  and  his 
master,  and  made  a  blow  at  his  head  with  the  but- 
end  of  a  hunting-whip ;  this  Harry  catched  on  his 
stick,  and,  in  return,  levelled  the  fellow  with  the 
ground :  his  master  now  fired  another  pistol,  which 
would  have  probably  taken  more  et&ct  than  the 
former,  had  not  Bolton's  new  acquaintance  struck 
up  the  muzzle  Just  as  it  went  off,  the  ball  going 
through  a  window  at  Harry's  back.  The  baronet 
had  his  sword  now  drawn  in  the  other  hand,  and 
changing  the  object  of  his  attack,  he  made  a  furious 
pass  at  the  toldier,  who  parried  it  with  his  hanger. 
At  the  second  lounge,  sir  Thomas's  violence  threw 
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him  on  the  point  at  his  adTenary*s  weapon,  wfaidi 
entered  hii  body  a  little  htiaw  the  bzeaat    He  stag, 
gereda  ibw   paces  backwards,  and,  clapping    one 
hand  on  the  place,  leaned  with  the  other  on  a  table 
that  stoodpbehind  him,  and  cried  out  that  he  waa  a 
dead  man.    *My  God!*  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
*  are  not  you  sir  Thomas  Sindall  7'    '  Six  Thomas 
SUidali !'  cried  a  woman,  who  now  entered,    half* 
dressed,  with  the  mistress  of  the  housa    *  It  is.  It 
is  sir  Thomas  SindaU,'  said  the  landlady :  *  For  God*a 
sake,  do  his  honour  no  hurt*    '  I  hope,*  continued 
the  other,  with  a  look  of  earnest  wildness,  *  you  have 
not  been  a^bed  with  that  young  lady  l'-«-  She  waited 
not  a  reply  —  *  For,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  hea- 
ven, she  is  your  own  daughter.'    Her  hearers  stood 
aghast  as  she  spokel    Sindall  stared  wildly  for  a 
moment,  then,  giving,  a  deep  groan,  fell  senadcss  at 
the  feet  of  the  soldier,  who  had  sprung  forward  to 
support  him.    "What  assistance  the  amasement  of 
those  about  him  could  allow,  he  received  j  and,  in 
a  short  time,  began  to  recover  j  but,  as  he  revived, 
his  wound,  bled  with  more  vicdmce  than  before.    A 
snrant  was  instantly  diqtatched  for  a  surgeon ;  in 
the  mean  time,  the  soldier  procured  some  lint,  and 
gave  it  a  temporary  dressing.    He  was  now  raised 
from  the  ground  and  supported  in  an  elboW'^^halr ; 
he  bent  his  eyes  fixedly  on  the  woman :   *  Speak,* 
said  he,  *  while  I  have  life  to  hear  thee.*    On  the 
fkces  of  her  audience  sat  astonishment,  suspnse^ 
and  expectation;  and   a  chilly  silence  prevailed, 
while  she  delivered  the  following  recital 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  protecuiUm  of  the  discovery  meittioned  in  Ike  Uut 

dtaf^er. 

(  T  HAVE  been  a  wicked  woman ;  may  God  and 
-^  this  lady  forgive  me  I  but  Heaven  is  my  Wit- 
ness that  I  was  thus  far  on  my  way  to  confess  all 
to  your  honour/  turning  to  sir  Thomas  Sindall, 
*  that  I  might  have  peace  of  mind  before  I  died. 

*  You  will  remember,  dr,  that  this  young  lady's 
mother  was  ddivered  of  her  at  Uie  house  of  one  of 
your  tenants,  where  Mr.  Camplin  (I  think  that  was 
his  name)  brou^t  her  for  that  purpose.    I  was  in. 
trusted  with -the  charge  of  her  as  her  nurse,  along 
with  some  trinkets,  such  as  young  children  are  in 
use  to  have,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to 
provide  any  other  necessaries  she  would  want.    At 
that  very  time   I  had  been  drawn  in  to  associate 
with   a  gang  of  pilfering  vagrants,  whose  stolen 
goods  I  had  often  received  into  my  house,  and  help- 
ed to  dispose  of.    Fearing,  therefore,  that  I  might 
one  day  be  brought  to  an  accofunt  for  my  past  af- 
fences,  if  I  remained  where  I  was,  and  having  at 
the  same  time  the  temptations  of  such  a  booty  be. 
fbre  me,  I  formed  a  scheme  for  making  off  with  the 
n^oney  and  trinkets  I  had  got  ftom  Mr.  Camplin  :  it 
was,  to  make  things  appear  as  if  my  charge  and  I 
had  been  lost  in  crossing  the  river,  which  then  hap. 
peoed  to  be  in  flood.    For  this  purpose,  I  daubed  my 
own  doak,  and  the  child's  wrapper,  with  mud  and 
sleech,  and  left  tbem,  close  to  the  overflow  of  the 
stream,  a  little  below  the  .common  ford.    With 
thame  I  confess  it,  as  I  have  often  since  thought  on 
it  with  horror,  I  was  more  than  once  tempted  to 
drown  the  child,  that  she  might  not  be  a  burthen  to 
me  in  my  flight ;  but  she  looked  so  innocent  and 
sweet,  while  she  clasped  my  fingers  in  her  little 
hand,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  execute  my  pur. 
pose. 
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'  Having  endeavoured  in  this  manner  to  account 
for  my  disappearing,  so  as  to  prevent  all  forther  in- 
quiry,  I  joined  a  party  of  those  wretehes,  whose  as- 
sociate I  had  some  time  been,  and  left  that  part  of 
the  country  altofether.  By  thdr  assistance,  too^  I 
was  put  on  a  method  of  disguising  my  face  so  much, 
that  had  any  of  my  acquaintance  met  me,  of  which 
there  was  very  little  chance,  it  would  have  been 
scarce  possible  for  them  to  recollect  it  My  booty 
was  put  into  the  common  stock,  and  the  child  was 
found  useful  to  raise  compassion  when  we  went  a- 
begging,  which  was '  one  part  of  the  occupation  we 
followed. 

'  After  I  had  continued  in  this  society  the  best 
part  of  a  year,  during  which  time  we  met  with  va. 
rious  turns  of  fortone,  a  scheme  was  formed  by  the 
remidning  part  of  us  (for  several  of  my  companions 
had  been  baniriied  or  confined  to  hard  labour. in  the 
interval)  to  break  into '  the  bouse  of,  a  wealthy  far- 
mer, who,  we  understood,  had  a  few  days  before 
r^eived  a  large  sum  of  money  on  a  bargain  for  the 
lease  of  an  estate,  which  the  proprietor  had  redeem- 
ed.   Our  project  was  executed  with  success ;  but  a 
quarrel  arising  about  the  distribution  of  the  spoil, 
one  of  the  gang  deserted,  and  informed  a  neighbour- 
ing justice  of  ttie  whole  transaction,  and  the  places 
of  our  retreat    I  happened  to  be  a  fortune-telling 
in  this  gentleman's  house  when  his  informer  came 
to  make  the  discovery ;  and,  being  closeted  with  one 
of  tlje  maid-servants,  overheard  him  inquiring  for 
thejustice,  and  desiring  to  have  some  conversation 
with  him  in  private.    I  immediately  suspected  his 
design,  and,  having  got  out  of  the  house,  eluded 
pursuit  by  my  knowledge  in  the  bye-paths  and  pri- 
vate roads  of  the  country.    It  immediately  occurred 
to  me  to  disburthen  myself  of  die  child,'  as  she  not 
only  retarded  my  flight,  but  was  a  mark  by  which  I 
might  be  discovered ;  but  abandoned  as  I  then  had 
become,  I  found  myself  attached  to  her  by  that  sort 
of  affection  which  women  conceive  for  the  infants 
they  suokle.    I  would  not,  therefore,  expose  her  in 
any  of  those  unfrequented^  places  through  which  I 
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IMMsed  in  my  flii^  where  her  death  mutt  ha^e  been 
the  certain  consequence ;  and,  two  or  three  times, 
when  I  would  have  dn^iped  her  at  some  former's 
door,  I  was  prevented  by  the  fear  of  diacoyery.  At 
last  I  happened  to  meet  with  your  honour.  You 
may  recollect,  sir,  that  the  same  night  on  which  this 
lady,  then  an  hi&nt,  was  found,  a  b^gar  asked  alms 
of  you  t^  a  farrier's  door,  where  yon  stopped  to 
have  one  of  your  hcMve's  shoes  fhstened  I  was  that 
beggar;  and  hearing  ftora  a  boy  who  held  your 
horse  that  your  name  was  sir  Thomas  l^daO,  and 
that  you  were  returning  to  a  hunUng.seat  you  had 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  left  the  infant  on  a  narrow 
part  of  the  road,  a  little  way  before  you,  where  it 
was  impossible  you  should  miss  of  finding  her,  and 
stood  at  the  back  of  a  hedge  to  observe  your  beha. 
▼iour  when  you  came  up.  t  saw  you  make  your 
servant  pick  up  the  child,  and  place,  her  on  the  sad- 
die  befwe  him.  Then  having,  u  I  thought,  suf. 
fieiently  provided  for  her,  by  thus  throwing  her  un. 
der  the  protection  of  her  father,  I  made  off,  as  fut 
as  I  couM,  and  continued  my  flight,  till  I  imagined 
I  was  out  of  the  reach  of  detection.  But  being 
some  time  after  apprehended  on  suspicion,  and  not 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  myself,  I  was  adver. 
tised  in  the  papen,  and  (Usoovered  to  have  been  an 
accomplice  in  committing  that  robbery  I  mentioned, 
for  which  some  of  the  gang  bad  been  ali^ady  con. 
demned  and  executed.  I  was  tried  for  the  crime, 
and  was  cast  for  transportation.  Before  I  was  put 
on  board  the  ship  that  was  to  carry  roe  and  several 
others  abroad,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  your  honour, 
acquainting  you  with  the  circumstances  of  my  be- 
haviour towards  your  daughter ;  but  this,  I  suf^KMe, 
as  it  was  intrusted  to  a  boy  who  used  to  go ,  on 
errands  for  the  prisoners,  has  never  come  to  your 
hands.  Not  long  ago  I  returned  from  transportation, 
and  betook  myself  to  my  old  course  of  life  again.  But 
I  happened  to  be  seised  with  the  small«pox,  that 
raged  in  a  vUkge  I  passed  through ;  and  partly  from 
the  violence  of  the  distemper,  partly  tram  the  want 
df  proper  care  in  the  first  stages  of  it,  was  brought 
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lo  low,  that  a  jiliTiiciaii,  wbote  humanity  induoed 
him  to  visit  me,  gave  me  ova  for  lort.  I  found  tliat 
titetenon  of  death  on  a  ddubed  had  moie  eJibct  on 
mj  coDidenoe  than  all  the  hardshipf  I  had  formetty 
nndeiiKone,  and  I  began  to  look  back  with  the 
keenest  remorse  on  a  life  so  spent  as  mine  had  been. 
Itpleased  God,  however,  that  I  should  recover;  and 
I  have  since  endeavoured  to  make  some  repanuion 
ft>r  my  past  ofifences  by  my  penitoice. 

*  A]qu>ng  other  things  I  often  reflected  on  what  I 
had  done  with  regard  to  your  child ;  and  being  some 
days  ago  accidentally  near  SindaU-park,  I  went  thi. 
ther,  and  tried  to  leara  something  of  what  had  be- 
fallen  her.  I  understood,  firom  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours, that  a  young  lady  had  been  brought  up  from 
her  infcncy  with  your  aunt,  and  was  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  yours,  who  had  committed 
her  tp  your  care^at  his  .death.  But,  up<m  inquiring 
into  the  time  of  her  being  brought  into  your  house, 
I  was  penuaded  she  must  be  the  same  I  had  con. 
jeetured,  imputing  the  story  of  her  being  another's 
to  your  desire  of  concealing  that  she  was  yours, 
which  I  imagined  you  had  learned  from  the  letter 
I  wrote  before  my  transportation ;  till  meeting  at  a 
house  of  entertainment  with  a  servant  of  your  ho- 
nour's, he  informed  me,  in  the  course  of  our  convers- 
ation, that  it  was  reported  you  were  going  to  be 
married  to  the  young  lady  who  had  lived  so  long  in 
your  family.  On  hearing  this,  I  was  confounded, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  think ;  but  when  I  began 
to  fear  that  my  letter  had  never  reached  you,  I 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  what  my  widicedness 
ought  occasion,  and  could  hate  no  ease  in  my  mind 
tUl  I  should  set  .out  for  Bilswood  to  confess  the 
whole  afbir  to  your  hmiour.  I  was  to-night  ova- 
taken  by  the  storm  near  this  house,  and  prevailed 
on  the  landlady,  though  it  seemed  much  against  ho* 
inclination,  to  permit  me  to  take  up  my  quarters 
here.  About  halC-an-hour  ago,  I  was  ?raked  by  the 
shrieks  of  some  person  in  distress ;  and,  upcm  ask- 
ing  the  landlady,  who  lay  in  the  same  room  with 
me,  what  was  the  matter,  she  bid  me  be  quiet  and 
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say  nothing,  tot  it  was  only  a  worthy  gentleman  of 
her  acquaintance,  who  had  overtaken  a  young  ^rl, 
a  foundling  he  had  bred  up,  that  had  stolen  a  sum 
of  money  from  his  house,  and  run  away  with  one  of 
his  footmen.  At  the  word  foundling,  I  felt  a  kind 
of  aomething  I  cannot  describe,  and  I  was  terrified 
when  I  overheard  some  part  of  your  discourse,  and 
guessed  irhst  your  intmtifms  were.  I  rose  there- 
fore^ in  spite  of  the  landlady,  and  had  got  thus  far 
dreMed,  when  we  heard  the  door  burst  open,  and 
presently  a  noise  of  fighting  above  stairs.  Upon  this 
we  ran  up  together;  and  to  what  has  happened 
since  this  company  has  been  witness. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Miss  Sindall  discovers  another  reUUioH. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  describe  t!he  sensations  of  Sindall 
or  Lucy,  when  the  secret  of  her  birth  was  unfold- 
ed.  In  the  countenance  of  the  last  were  mingled 
the  indications  of  fear  and  pity,  joy  and  wonder; 
while  her  father  turned  upon  her  an  eye  of  tender. 
neis*  chastened  with  shame.  *  Oh !  thou  injured 
innocence  1*  said  he,  '  for  I  know  not  how  to  call 
thee  child,  canst  thou  forgive  those  —  Good  God ! 
Boltpn,  tnm  what  hast  thou  saved  me  !*  Lucy  was 
now  kneeling  at  his  feet.  '  Talk  not,  sir,*  said  she, 
*  of  the  errws  of  the  past ;  methinks  I  look  on  it  as 
some  horrid  dream,  which  it  dixzies  my  head  to  re- 
collect.  My  father  \  —  Gracious  God !  have  I  a  fa- 
ther ?  —  I  canndt  speak ;  .but  there  are  a  thousand 
things  that  beat  here !  Is  ibexe  another  parent  to 
whom  I  should  also  kneel  ?'  ^  Thomas  cast  up  a 
look  to  Heaven,  and  his  groans  stopped  for  a  while 
his  utterance,—'  Oh,  Harriet!  if  thou  art  now  an 
angel  of  mercy,  look  down,  and  forgive  the  wretch 
that  murdered  ttiee  !* — '  Harriet !'  exclaimed  the  sol- 
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dier,  startSi«  tt  the  fomi^  <  wb«t  BaxTiet?  wlttt 
Hwriel?'  SndiA  looked  canieiaf  in  bis  fiwe-^ 
'  <Mi,  Heavem  f*  be  cried, '  tat  tboa —surft  ttiou  axt— 
Amiesly?<«>1ook  not,  look  not  on  me— tby  sirter— 
but  I  aball  not  live  for  tby  npbraidlhgs— tfey  sister 
was  the  mother  of  my  ciliM  1  Thy  fttber «-  to  vAat 
does  this  moment  of  redectton  reduce  me!— .tty 
father  fell  vrKh  his  dangbter,  the  victims  of  QuA  vS. 
lany  which  overcame  her  innocence  f*  Anneriy 
looked  sternly  upon  bim,  and  anger  for  a  momest 
inflamed  his  cheeks  ;  bat  tt  gave  way  to  softer  fod> 
ings.  — *  What,  both!  both!'— and  he  burst  info 
tears. 

Boiton  now  stepped  up  to  this  new  acquired 
friend.  *  I  am,*  said  he,  *  comparatively  bat  a  spec- 
tator of  this  fatefttl  scene;  let  me  endeavour  to 
comfort  tlie  distress  of  the  innocent,  and  aUeviate 
the  pangs  of  the  guilty.  In  sir  Thomas  Sindall's 
present  condition,  resentment  would  be  injustice. 
See  here,  my  friend,  (pointing  to  Lucy)  a  mediatrix, 
who  forgets  the  man  hi  the  &tfaer.'  Annesly  gased 
upon  her.  *  She  is,  she  is,*  be^cried,  *  the  dangbter 
of  my  Harriet;  that  eye,  that  lip,  that  look  ot  sor- 
row !'  He  flung  hirasetf  on  her  nedc :  Bolt<m  looked 
on  them  enraptured;  and  even  the  langnor  of 
SindaU's  fece  was  crossed  with  a  gleam  of  mouHRi- 
tary  pleasure. 

Sir  Thomas's  servant  now  arrived,  aetxaapatiled 
by  a  surgeon,  who,  upon  examining  and  dressing  his 
wound,  was  of  opinion  that  tii  its^  it  bad  not  the 
^  appearance  of  imminent  ctenger,  bat  that,  tram  the 
state  of  his  pulse,  he  was  apprehen^e  of  a  super- 
vening fever.  He  ordered  him  to  be  t>ut  to  bed,  md 
his  room  to  be  kq>t  as  quiet  as  possible.  As  this 
gentleman  was  an  aoquaintanoe-  of  Bolton's,  the  lat- 
ter informed  him  of  the  state  in  which  sir  11i0iaBB*b 
mind  must  be  from  the  discoveries  that  the  praeed- 
ing  hour  had  made  to  him.  Upon  which,  the  soi^ 
geon  begged  that  he  might,  for  the  present,  avoid 
seeing  IVfiss  SIndall  or  Mr.  Annesly,  or  talking  with 
any  one  on  the  sul^t  of  those  discoveries :  but 
he  could  not  prev^t  the  intrusion  of  thought ;  and. 
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■ot  xotay  haan  after,  his  patient  feU  into  a  rating 
sort  of  slumber,  in  which  he  would  often  start,  and 
■mtter  the  words  Hanriet,  Lucy,  Muidtt,  and  In- 
oest! 

JBolton  and  Lucy  BOW  «njeyed  one  of  those  hucu. 
riouB  interviews,  which  absence,  and  hardships  diur. 
ing  that  absence,  pracune  for  souk  formed  for  eadi 
otiier.  Sherdated  to  him  aH  her  past  distresses,  of 
which  my  readers  have  been  already  inform^  and 
added  the  account  of  that  night**  event,  part  of 
wtaldi  oidy  they  have  beard.  Herself,  indeed,  was 
not  then  mistress  of  it  all.  The  story  at  large  was 
this:-' 

The  servant,  whose  attachment  to  her  I  have  for- 
medy  mentioned,  had  been  discovered,  in  that  oon- 
fevence  whidi  produced  her  resolution  of  leaving 
BUswood,  by  lbs.  Boothby's  maid,  who  immediately 
communicated  to  her  mistress  her  suspidons  of 
the  plot  going  forward  between  Miss  SIndail  and 
Bobext  Upon  this  the  latter  was  severdy  interna 
gated  by  his  master;  and,  befaig  oonfixmted  with 
Sukey,  who  xepestad  the  words  she  had  overhead 
eC  the  young  lady  and  him,  he  coniiesBed  her  inten- 
tion of  escaping  by  his  assistance.  Sir  Thomas,^ 
drawing  his  sword,  threatened  to  put  bhn  instantly' 
to  death,  if  he  did  not  expiate  his  treachery  by  obey- 
ing impiidtiy  the  instructi<ms  he  should  then  re. 
drive :  these  were,  to  have  the  horse  saddled  at  the 
hour  agreed  on,  and  to  proceed,  without  revealing 
to  Miss  Sindall  the  confession  he  had  made^  on  the 
road  which  sir  Thomas  now  mailed  out  for  him. 
Vfitix  this,  after  the  most  horrid  denunciations  of 
vengeance  in  case  of  a  reflisal,  the  poor  follow  was 
fiOn  to  comply;  and  henc^  his  terror  when  they 
were  leaving  the  house.  They  had  proceeded  but 
just  so  for  on  thtir  way  as  sir  Thomas  thought  pro- 
per for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  when  he 
with  his  valet  de  chambre  and  another  servant,  who 
were  confidants  of  their  master's  pleasures,  made  up 
to  them ;  and,  after  pretending  to  upbraid  Lucy  for 
the  imprudence  and  treachery  of  her  flight,  he  car- 
ried  her  to  this  house  of  one  of  those  profligate  de. 
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pendente,  whom  bif  vices  had  made  neoeasuryoo  his 

estate. 

When  she  came  to  the  dose  of  this  recital,  the 
idea  of  that  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  hhn  frooi 
whom  these  outrages  >  were  sufiteed,  stopped  her 
tongue;  she  blushed  and  fidteced.  *  This  story,* 
said  she, '  I  will  now  forget  for  ever— except. to  re. 
member  that  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  you.*  Dur. 
ing  the  vidsritudes  of  her  narration,  he  had  ciagped 
her  hand  with  a  fearfVil  earnestness,  as  if  be  bad 
shared  the  dangers  she  related;  he  pressed  it  to  bis 
lips.  — '  Amidst  my  Lucy's  presoit  momentous  coo- 
oerns  I  would  not  intrude  my  own ;  but  I  am  sdfiab 
in  the  little  services  she  acknowledges ;  I  look  fiv  a 
return.*  She  blushed  again.  —  *  I  have  but  little  art,*^ 
said  she,  *  and  cannot  disguise  my  sentiments ;  ray 
Henry  will  trust  them  on  a  subject  which  at  present 
I  know  hU  delicacy  will  forbear.* 

Annesly  now  entered  the  room,  and  Bolton  com* 
municated  the  trust  he  was  possessed  of  in  his  be- 
half, oiftring  to  put  him  in  immediate  possessioii  of 
the  sum  which  Mr.  Itawlinson  bad  bequeathed  to  his 
management,  and  which  that  gentleman  had  more 
than  doubled  since  the  time  it  had  been  left  by 
Annesly's  unfortunate  fiither.  <  I  know  not,*  said 
Annesly, '  how  to  talk  of  those  matters,  unacquainted 
as  I  have  been  with  the  manners  of  polished  and 
« commercial  nations.  When  I  have  any  particular 
destination  for  money,  I  will  demand  your  assist- 
ance ;  in  the  mean  time,  consider  me  as  a  minor, 
and  use  the  trust  ah«ady  reposed  in  you,  for  my 
advantage,  and  the  advantage  of  those  whom  mis. 
fortune  has  allied  to  me.* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Sir  Thomas's  situation.—  The  expressUm  qfMs  pftU- 

fence. 

"^EXT  morning  SindaU,  by  the  advice  of  bis  sur- 
■^^  geon,  was  removed  in  a  litter  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  was  soon  after  attended  by  an  eminent 
physician  in  aid  of  that  gentleman's  abilities.  Pur- 
suant to  his  earnest  entreaties,  he  was  accompanied 
thither  by  Annesly  and  Bolton.  Lucy,  having  ob- 
tained leave  of  l^is  medical  attendants,  watched  her 
father  in  the  character  o7a  nurse. 

They  found,  on  their  arrival,  that  Mrs.  Boothby, 
having  learned  the  revolutions  of  the  preceding 
night,  had  left  the  place,  and  taken  the  road  towards 
London.  *  I  think  not  of  her,*  said  sir  Thomas ; '  but 
there  is  another  person,  whom  my  former  conduct 
banished  from  my  house,  whom  I  now  wish  to  see 
in  this  assemblage  of  her  friends,  the  worthy  Mrs. 
\^^stanly.'  Lucy  undertook  to  write  her  an  account 
of  her  situation,  and  to  solicit  her  compliance  with 
the  request  of  her  father.  The  old  lady,  who  had 
still  strength  and  activity  enough  left  for  doing 
good,  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  the  day  following 
she  was  with  them  at  Bilswood. 

9ax  Thomas  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  melancholy 
satisfiustion  in  having  the  company  of  those  he  had  . 
injured  assembled  under  his  roof.  When  he  was 
told  of  Mrs.  V^stanly's  arrival,  he  desired  to  see  her, 
and,  taking  her  hand,  *  I  have  sent  for  you,  madam,* 
said  he,  '  that  you  may  help  me  to  unload  my  soul 
of  the  remembrance  of  the  past. '  He  then  confessed 
to  her  that  plan  of  seduction  by  which  he  had  over- 
eome  the  virtue  of  Annesly  and  the  honour  of  his 
^ter.  '  You  were  a  witness,*  he  concluded,  '  of 
the  fall  of  that  worth  and  innocence  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  my  former  crimes  to  destroy  ;  you  are 
now  come  to  behold  the  retribution  of  Heaven  on 
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the  guilty.  By  that  hand  whom  it  oommis8i<med  to 
avenge  a  parent  and  a  asiet  I  am  cut  off  in  tiie 
mid«t  of  my  dayf.*— '  I  hope  nqt,  air,*  answered  she, 
*  your  life,  I  trust,  will  make  a  better  exination. 
In  the  pui^ments  of  the  IXvmity  tba»  is  no  idea 
of  vengeance ;  and  the  infliction  of  what  we  term 
evil  serves  equally  the  purpose  of  universal  beaig. 
nity  with  the  dispensation  of  good.*  —  *  I  feel,*  r». 
plied  sir  Thomas,  '  the  force  of  that  otMervatioa : 
the  pain  of  this  wound;  the  presentiment  of  death 
which  it  instils  ;  the  horror  with  which  the  reooUec 
tion  of  my  incestuous  passlcm  strikes  me ;  all  these 
are  in  the  catalogue  of  my  blessings.  They  indeed 
take  from  me  the  world,  but  they  give  me  myself' 

A  visit  from  his  physician  interrupted  th^  dia. 
course ;  that  gentteooan  did  not  prognosticate  so  fit- 
tally  for  his  patient ;  he  found  tiie  frequency  of  Ms 
pulse  considerably  abated,  and  exfffessed  his  hopes, 
that  the  suooeediug  night  his  rest  would  be  betta 
than  it  had  beea.  In  this  he  was  not  mistaken  s 
and  next  mcnming  the  doct(»  continued  to  think  dr 
Thomas  mendiog;-  but  himself  persisted  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  shouldnot  recover. 

For  several  days,  however,  he  i4>peared  rather  to 
gain  ground  than  to  lose  it;  but  afterwards  he  was 
seised  with  hectic  fits  at  stated  intervals,  and,  when 
they  left  him,  he  complained  of  a  uviversal  weakness 
and  dq>re88ion.  During  aU  this  time  Lucy  was  seU 
dom  away  from  his  bed-side :  from  her  prosenoe  he 
derived  peculiar  pleasure ;  and  sometimes,  when  be 
was  so  low  as  to  be  scarce  able  to  spnk,  would 
mutter  out  blestings  on  her  head,  calling  her  his 
Mint,  his  guardian  angel  * 

After  he  had  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  medi. 
cine,  undA  the  direction  of  some  of  the  ablest  of 
the  fiu!ulty,  they  acknowledged  all  fUrther  aaaiat. 
ance  to  be  vain :  and  one  of  them  wamed  him,  in  • 
friendly  manner,  of  his  approaching  end.  He  le. 
oeived  this  intelligence  with  the  utmost  compoaure, 
as  an  event  which  he  had  expected  fkom  the  begin- 
ning, thanked  the  physician  Ibr  fail  candour,  «n4 
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de>ifed  Unit  his  fitiends  9ught  be  auminoned  around 
hbn,  while  he  bad  yet  strength  eoougfa  left  to  bid 
them  adieu. 

When  be  saw  them  assembled,  he  delivered  into 
Solton's  hands  a  paper,  which  be  told  him  was  bis 
wUL  *  To  this,'  said  he, '  I  would  not  baye  any  of 
these  privy  who  are  interested  in  its  bequests ;  and 
therefore  I  had  it  executed  at  the  beginning  of  my 
illness,  without  their  -participatioo.  You  will  And 
youtsd^  my  dear  Harry,  master  of  my  fortune,  un- 
der a  condition,  which,  I  believe,  you  will  not  es- 
teem a  hardship.  Give  me  your  hand,  let  me  join 
it  to  my  Lucy's ;— there ! — if  Heaven  receives  the 
prayer  of  a  penitent,  it  vrill  pour  its  richest  bles- 
sings upon  you. 

'  There  are  a  few  provisions  in  this  paper,  which 
Mr.  Bolton,  I  know,  will  find  a  pleasure  in  Ailfilling. 
Of  what  I  have  bequeathed  to  you,  Ifrs.  'V^Tutanly, 
the  contentment  you  enjoy  in  your  present  situation 
makes  you  independent ;  but  I  intend  it  as  an  evi. 
dence  of  my  consciousness  of  your  deserviog.     lif y 
much  injured  friend,  for  he  was  once  my  friend,' 
addressing  himself  to  Annesly,  *  will  accept  of  the 
memorial  I  have  left  him.     Give  me  your  hand, 
sir ;  receive  my  forgiveness  for  that  wound  which 
the  arm  ai  Providence  made  me  provoke  from  yours ; 
and  when  you  look  on  a  parent's  and  a  sister's  tomb, 
spare  the  memory  of  him  whose  death  shall  then 
have  exittated  the  wrongs  be  did  you  !*   Tears  were 
the  only  answer  he  recmed.   He  paused  a  moment ; 
then  looking  round  with  something  in  bis  eye  more 
elevated  and  solemn,  '  I  have  now,'  said  be,  *  dis- 
charged the  world :  mine  has  been  called  a  life  of 
[deasure ;  had  I  breath,  I  could  teU  you  how  false 
the  title  is :  alas !  I  knew  not  how  to  live.    Mercif\il 
God;  I  thank  thee— thou  hast  taught  me  how  to 
4ie!' 

At  the  dose  of  this  discourse,  bis  strength,  which 
he  bad  exerted  to  the  utmost,  seemecl  altogether 
qpent}  and  he  sunk  down  in  the  bed  in  a  state  so 
Uke  death,  that  for  some  time  bis  attendants  ima. 
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gined  him  to  have  actuaUy  ezpiied.  Wh«n  he  £d 
revive,  hit  ipeech  appeared  to  be  loat;  he  could 
just  make  a  feeble  sign  for  a  cordial  that  stood  cm 
the  table  near  his  bed :  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  thai 
laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  as  if  resignhig  himself  to 
hisfirte. 

Lucy  was  too  tender  to  bear  the  scene ;  her  friend, 
Mrs.  \^nwtanly,  led  her  almost  fainting  out  of  the 
room :  *  That  grief,  my  dear  Miss  l&idall,'  said  she, 
*  is  too  amiable  to  be  blamed }  but  your  father  sug- 
gested a  consolatitm  which  your  i^ety  will  allow ;  — 
of  those  who  have  led  his  life,  how  few  have  closed 
itlUEehim!' 


THE  CONCLUSION. 


T^ARLT  next  morning  Sir  Thomas  l^dall  ex- 
-^  pired.  The  commendable  zeal  of  the  coroner 
prompted  him  to  hold  an  inquest  on  his  body :  the 
jury  brought  in  their  verdict  self-defence.  But  there 
was  a  judge  in  the  bosom  of  Annesly  whom  it  was 
more  difficult  to  satisfy;  nor  could  he,  for  a  long 
time,  be  brought  to  pardon  himself  that  blow  for 
which  the  justice  of  his  country  had  acquitted  him. 

After  paying  their  last  duty  to  sir  Thomas's  re- 
mains, the  family  removed  to  l^ndall-park.  Mrs. 
AVistanly  was  prevailed  on  to  leave  her  own  house 
for  a  while,  and  preside  in  that  of  which  Bolton  was 
now  master.  His  delicacy  needed  not  the  ceremc 
nial  of  fashion  to  restrain  him  from  pressing  Miss 
Sindall's  consent  to  their  marriage,  till  a  decent 
lime  had  been  yielded  to  the  memory  of  her  fkther. 
When  that  was  elapsed,  he  received  from  her  uncle 
that  hand  which  Sir  Thomas  had  bequeathed  him, 
and  which  mutual  attachment  entitled  him  to  re. 
ceiv& 

Their  happiness  is  equal  to  their  merit :  I  am 
often  a  witness  of  it,  for  they  honour  me  with  a 
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friendthip  which  I  know  not  how  I  have  deierred, 
unless  by  having  flew  other  flriencls.  Mrs.  Wistanly 
and  I  are  considered  as  members  of  the  fiunily. 

But  their  benevolence  is  universal:  the  country 
smiled  around  them  with  the  efitets  of  their  good- 
ness.  This  is  indeed  the  only  real  superiority  which 
wealth  has  to  bestow :  I  never  envied  riches  so 
much  as  since  I  have  Jmown  Mr.  Bolton. 

I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  caught  with  the  pomp 
of  declamation,  or  the  glare  of  an  apophthegm ;  but 
I  sincerely  believe  that  you  could  not  take  from 
them  a  virtue  without  depriving  them  of  a  pleasure. 


END  OF  THE  MAN  OP  THE  WORLD. 
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JULIA  DE  ROUBIGNE\ 

A  TALEL 
IN  A  S£RI£S  OF  LETTERS. 


INTRODUCTION 


I  HAVE  formerly  taken  the  liberty  of  holding  tome 
ftfefiUory  discourse  with  my  readers,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  those  little  histories  which  accident  enabled 
me  to  lay  before  them.  This  is  probably  the  last 
time  I  shall  make  use  of  th^r  indulgence ;  and  eren 
if  this  introduction  should  be  found  superfluous,  it^ 
may  clidm  their  pardon,  as  the  parting  address  of 
one,  who  has  endeavoured  to  contiibute  to  their 
entertainment 

I  was  fiiTOured  last  summer  with  a  visit  from  a 
gentleman,  a  native  of  France,  with  whose  &thar  I 
had  been  intimately  acquainted  when  I  was  laat  In 
that  country.  I  confess  myself  particularly  de* 
lighted  with  an  interoourse,  which  removes  the  bar. 
rier  of  naticmal  distinction,  and  gives  to  the  inha- 
Utants  of  the  world  the  i^ipearanoe  of  one  common 
flonily.  I  received,  therefore,  this  young  French- 
man into  that  bumble  shed,  which  Providence  has 
allowed  my  age  to  rest  in,  with  peculiar  satisfkction ; 
and  was  rewarded,  for  any  littie  attention  I  had  in 
my  power  to  show  him,  by  acquiring  the  friendship 
of  one,  whom  I  found  to  inherit  an  that  paternal 
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worth  wbidi  had  fixed  my  ertean,  about  a  doaen 
yeanagOf  at  Failf.  In  truth,  luch  attention  alwayi 
reward!  itfdf ;  and,  I  bdiere,  my  own  feeti^gi, 
which  I  ezpreued  to  this  amiable  and  aocompliihed 
FYenchman  on  hU  leaving  England,  are  nich  ■■ 
every  one  will  own,  whose  mind  is  fluicq>tible  o^ 
feelinff  at  alL  He  wm  proftue  of  thanks  to  whidi 
my  good  ofltees  had  no  title,  but  from  the  inclination 
that  aooompanied  them.  "let.  Monsieur,*  said  I, 
for  he  had  used  a-  language  more  accommodated 
than  ours  to  the  lesser  order  of  sentiments,  and  I 
answered  him  as  well  as  loQg  want  of  {Nractice  would 
allow  me,  in  the  same  tongue,}—'  Jei,  Monsieur, 
obscur  et  inamnu,  avec  beauooup  de  bienveillance, 
mais  pen  de  pouooir,  Je  ne  goite  d'un  piastir 
plus  sincere,  que  de  penser,  qu'il  y  a,  dans  muun 
quartier  du  monde,  une  ame  honnSte,  qui  se  sou- 
vient  de  moi  avec  reeonnoissance.* 

But  I  am  talking  of  myself^  when  I  should  be 
giving  an  account  of  the  followii^  papers.  This 
gentleman,  discoursing  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
those  letters,  the  substance  of  which  I  had  formerly 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Man  of  tke  Worid^ 
observed,  that  if  the  desire  of  seaichhig  into  the 
records  of  private  life  were  common,  the  discovery 
of  such  collections  would  cease  to  be  wondered  at 
<  We  look,*  said  he, '  for  Histories  of  Men,  among 
those  of  high  rank ;  but  memoirs  of  sentiment  and 
suflfering  may  be  found  in  every  condition. 

<  My  lather,*  continued  my  young  friend,  *  made, 
since  you  saw  him,  an  acquisition  of  that  nature,  by 
a  whimsical  accident  Standing  one  day  at  the  door 
of  a  grocery  shc^,  making  enquiry  as  to  the  lodgiogs 
of  some  person  of  his  acquaintance,  a  little  boy 
passed  him,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand, 
which  he  offered  for  sale  to  the  master  of  the  shop^ 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  his  trade  j  but  they  diilbred 
about  the  price,  and  the  boy  was  ready  to  depart, 
when  my  father  desired  a  sig^t  of  the  papers,  saying 
to  the  lad,  with  a  smile,  that,  perhaps,  he  might 
deal  with  him  for  his  book;  upon  reading  a  sen. 
tence  or  two,  he  found  a  style  much  above  that  of 
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the  ordinary  manuscripte  of  a  grocery  shop,  and 
gave  the  boy  his  price  at  a  venture,  for  the  whde. 
When  he  got  home,  and  examined  the  parcel,  he 
found  it  to  coiMlst  of  leittera,  put  up,  for  the  moct 
part,  according  to  their  date«,  whidi  he  committed 
to  me,  as  having,  he  said,  better  eyes,  and  a  keener 
curiosity,  than  his.  I  found  them  to  contain  a  story 
in.  detail,  which,  I  beliere,  would  interest  one  of 
your  turn  of  thinking  a  good  deal  If  you  choose 
to  undergo  the  trouble  of  the  perusal,  I  shall  take 
care  to  have  them  sent  over  to  you  by  the  first  op> 
portunity  I  can  find,  and  if  you  will  do  the  public 
the  favour  to  digest  them,  as  you  did  those  ct  A%^ 
netiy  and  his  children  — <— .*  My  young  Frenchman 
speaks  the  langiuge  of  compliment ;  but  I  do  not 
dioose  to  translate  any  farther.  It  is  enough  to  lay, 
that  I  received  his  papers  some  tine  ago,  and  that 
they  are  those  which  I  have  translated,  and  now 
give  to  the  world.  I  had,  perhaps,  treated  them  as 
I  did  the  letters  he  mentioned ;  but  I  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  reduce  them  into  narrative,  because 
they  ure  made  up  of  sentiment,  which  narrative 
would  destroy.  The  only  power  I  have  exercised 
over  them,  is  that  of  omitting  letters,  and  passages 
of  letters,  which  seem  to  bear  no  relation  to  the 
story  I  mean  to  communicate.  In  doing  this,  bow- 
'  ever,  I  confess  I  have  been  cautious :  I  love  myself 
(and  am  apt,  therefore,  ftom  a  common  sort  of  weak- 
ness,  to  imagine  that  other  people  love)  to  read  na- 
ture in  her  smallest  character,  and  am  often  more 
apprised  of  the  state  of  the  mind  from  very  trifling, 
than  from  very  important  circumstances. 

As,  from  age  and  situation,  it  is  likely  I  shall  ad- 
dress  the  public  no  more,  I  cannot  av6id  taking  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  it  for  the  reception  it  has 
given  to  those  humble  pages  which  I  formerly  intro- 
duced to  its  notice.  Unknown  and  unpatronized, 
I  had  littie  pretension  to  its  favour,  and  little  ex- 
pectation of  it ;  writing,  or  arranging  the  writings 
of  others,  was  to  me  only  a  &vourite  amusement, 
for  which  a  man  easily  finds  both  time  and  apology. 
One  advantage  I  drew  fhmi  it,  which  the  humane 
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may  bwr ^iHth wtiifaptloii i  I  oAmiPwiidend  frooi 
Mjr  oiTB  troe^  in  tcaciag  the  tale  of  anetfier^  aflic- 
tien ;  aod.  at  this  momeot,  creiy  aenteDce  I  write, 
I  am  but  empiiig  a  little  flutlm  from  the  pwwiwt 
of  •onoif. 

Of  the  merit  or  fkidtcof  the  compotftioD,  hi  the 
inreoeding  part  of  this  volame,  a  onall  share  00I7 
wmmine;  finr  their  tendeney  I  hold  mytelf  en&^ 
aooouBtahle,  because,  had  it  been  a  bad  one,!  had 
the  power  of  suppteMiag  them;  aad  from  dieir  ten- 
deney,  I  bdievie,  more  than  any  other  quality  be- 
hmging  to  them,  haa  the  indiiigenoc  of  thdr  niteii 
ariaen.  For  that  indulgence  I  deibe  to  return  them 
graCeAil  aoknowledgmento  m  an  editor ;  I  shall  be 
proud,  with  better  veaioD,  If  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ftmnd  hi  my  publications,  that  may  fiHrfeit  tfieir 
esteem  as  a  man. 
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LETTER  I. 

Julia  de  BoubigtU  to  Maria  de  Roncilles. 

(  ^H£  friendship  of  your  Maria,  miifortune  can 
'*-  never  deprive  you  of.*  —  These  were  the  words 
with  which  you  sealed  that  attachment  we  liad 
formed  in  the  UissAil  period  of  in£uicy.  The  re- 
membrance of  those  peaceful  days  we  passed  to- 
gether in  the  convent,  is  often  recalled  to  my  mind, 
amidst  the  cares  of  the  present  Yet  do  not  think 
me  foolish  enough  to  complain  of  the  want  of  those 
pleasures  which  affluence  gave  us ;  the  situation  of 
my  father's  affkirs  is  such  as  to  exclude  luxury,  but 
it  allows  happiness ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  recoU 
lection  of  what  he  once  possessed,  which  now  and 
then  intrudes  itself  upon  him,  he  could  scarce  form 
a  wish,that  were  not  gratified  in  the  retreat  he  has 
found. 

You  were  wont  to  call  me  the  little  philosopher; 
if  it  be  philosophy  to  feel  no  violent  distress  from 
that  change  which  the  ill  fortune  of  our  family  has 
made  in  its  circumstances,  I  do  not  clum  much 
merit  from  being  that  way  a  philosopher.  From 
my  earliest  days  I  found  myself  unambitious  of 
wealth  or  grandeur,  contented  with  the  enjoyment 
of  sequestered  life,  and  fearftil  of  the  dangers  which 
attend  an  exalted  station.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
properly  a  weakness  than  a  virtue  in  me,  to  be  satis- 
fied witii  my  present  situation. 

But,  after  all,  my  friend,  what  is  it  we  have  lost  ? 
We  have  exchanged  the  life  of  gaiety,  of  tumults, 
of  pleasure  they  call  it,  which  we  led  in  Paris,  when 
my  father  was  a  rich  man,  for  the  pure,  the  peace- 
fill,  the  truly  happy  scenes,  which  this  place  affbrds 
us,  now  he  is  a  poor  one.  Dependence  and  poverty 
alone  are  suffered  to  complain ;  but  they  know  not 
bow  often  greatness  is  dependent,  and  wealth  is 
poor.  Formerly,  even  during  the  very  short  space 
of  the  year  we  were  at  BelviUe,  it  was  vain  to  think 
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of  that  domeftic  enjogrment  I  lued  to  hope  for  in 
the  country ;  we  were  people  of  too  much  conae* 
quenoe  to  be  allowed  the  piivUege  of  retirenkeiit, 
and,  ezo^  thoae  luxurious  walks  I  sometimea  foand 
means  to  take— with  you,  my  dear,  I  mean  — >  the 
day  was  as  little  my  own,  as  in  the  midst  of  our 
wlnter-huiiy  in  town. 

The  loss  of  this  momentous  law-suit  has  broos^t 
us  down  to  the  level  of  tranquillity.  Our  days  are 
not  now  pre-occupied  by  numberless  engagemaita, 
nor  our  time  anxiously  divided  for  a  rotation  of 
amusemeits;  I  can  walk,  read,  or  think,  without 
the  officious  inturuption  of  polite  visitors ;  and  in- 
stead of  talking  eternally  of  others,  I  find  time  to 
•ettle  accounts  with  myself 

Could  we  but  prevail  on  my  fitther  to  think  thus ! 
Alas!  his  mind  is  not  formed  for  contracting  into 
that  narrow  spbere,  which  his  fortune  has  now 
marked  out  for  him.  He  feels  adversity  a  defeat, 
to  which  the  vanquished  submit,  with  pride  in  their 
looks,  but  anguish  in  their  hearts.  He  is  cut  off 
tram  the  enjoyment  of  his  present  state,  while  he 
puts  himself  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  dissembling 
his  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  former. 

I  can  easily  perceive  how  much  my  dearest  mo- 
ther is  afibctedby  this.  I  see  her  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  every  word  and  look  that  may  discover 
his  feelings ;  and  she  has,  too  often,  occasion  to 
observe  them  unfavourable.  She  endeavours,  and 
commonly  succeeds  in  her  endeavour,  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  cheerfulness ;  she  evoi  tries  to  per. 
suade  herself  that  she  has  reason  to  be  contented; 
but,  alas !  an  efibrt  to  be  happy  is  always  but  an  in- 
crease of  our  uneasiness. 

And  what  is  left  for  your  Julia  to  do  ?  In  truth, 
I  fear,  I  am  of  little  service.  My  heart  is  too  much 
int^ested  in  the  scene,  to  allow  me  that  command 
over  myself,  which  would  make  me  useftd.  My  ft. 
ther  often  remarks,  that  I  look  grave ;  I  smile  (fool- 
ishly, I  fear),  and  deny  it ;  it  is,  I  believe^  no  more 
than  I  used  to  do  formerly ;  but  we  were  then  in  a 
situation  that  did  not  lead  him  to  observe  it    He 
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had  nooonseiotuneu  ia  huoMlf  to  prompt  Oio  ob. 
servation. 

How  often  do  Iwiih  f4»r  you,  Maria,  to  aMwt  me  I 
There  is  something  in  ;that  smile  ef  yours  (I  paint 
it  to  myself  at  this  imtaot),  which  care  and  sorrow 
are  unable  to  withstand ;  besides  the  general  eflbct 
produced  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  person,  in 
a  sode^,  the  members  of  which  are  afraid  to  think 
of  one  another's  thoughts.  Yet  you  need  not  answer 
this  wish  of  mine ;  I  know  how  impossible  it  is  fi>r 
you  to  come  hither  at  present.  Write  to  me  as  often 
aa  you  can ;  you  will  not  expect  order  in  my  letters, 
nor  ofaserre  it  in  your  answers ;  I  will  speak  to  you 
on  paper  when  my  heart  is  fidl,  and  you  will  answer 
me  trojfi  the  sympathy  of  yours. 


LETTER  IL 
Jidia  to  Maria. 


T  AM  td  vex  my  Maria  with  an  account  <^  trifles, 
'*'  and  those,  too,  unpleasant  <»es;  but  she  has 
taught  me  to  think,  that  nothing  is  insignificant  to 
her  m  which  I  am  concerned,  and  insists  on  parti* 
dpating,  at  least,  if  she  cannot  alleviate  my  dis- 


I  ttm  every  day  more  and  more  uneasy  about  the 
chagrin  which  our  situation  seems  to  give  my  father. 
A  little  incident  has  just  now  plunged  him  into  a 
fit  of  melancholy,  which  all  the  attention  of  my  mo- 
ther, all  the  attempts  at, gaiety  which  your  poor 
Julia  is  cmutrained  to  make,  cannot  disdpate  or 
overcome. 

Our  old  servant  Le  Blanc  is  your  acquaintance ; 
indeed  he  very  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  every 
Mend  and  visitor  of  the  family,  his  age  prompting 
him  to  talk,  and  giving  him  the  privilege  of  talking. 

Le  Blanc  had  .obtained  pennissicm,  a  tew  dayJ 
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tlnoe,  to  go  on  a  ridt  to  hi*  daufhter,  who  U  mar- 
lied  to  a  young  fdlow,  lerring  In  the  capaeitj  of  a 
ffftayfimm  at  a  gentleman's  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belville.  He  returned  last  night,  and,  in  his  inual 
i^iwiiiT  nuumer,  gave  us  an  aooouot  of  hie  expe- 
dition this  morning. 

My  flither  enquired  after  his  daughter ;  he  gare 
some  sh<»t  answer  as  to  her  j  but  I  could  see  by  his 
ftoe  that  he  was  ftill  of  some  other  intetligenoe. 
He  was  standing  behind  my  fiither,  resting  one  lumd 
on  the  back  of  his  chair ;  he  began  to  rub  it  vio- 
lentty,  as  if  he  would  have  given  the  wood  a  polish 
by  the  friction.  *  I  was  at  BelTiUe,  sir,'  said  he. 
My  ftther  made  no  reply ;  but  Le  Blanc  had  got 
over  the  diflteulty  of  b^lnning,  and  was  too  much 
occupied  by  the  idea  of  the  scene,  to  forbear  at- 
tempting the  picture. 

*  When  I  struck  offthe  high  road,'  said  he, '  to  go 
down  by  the  Old  Avenue,  I  thought  I  had  lost  my 
way')  there  was  not  a  tree  to  be  seen.  You  may 
bdieve  me  as  you  please,  sir;  but  I  declare  I  saw 
the  rooks,  that  used  to  build  there,  in  a  great  flodc 
over  my  head,  croaking  for  all  the  world  as  if  th^ 
had  been  looking  for  the  Avenue  too.  Old  Lasune's 
house,  where  you,  miss  (turning  to  me),  would  fre- 
quently stop  in  your  walks,  was  pulled  down^  except 
a  dngle  beam  at  one  aid,  which  now  sorves  for  a 
rubbing-post  to  some  cattle  that  grase  thoe';  and 
your  roan  horse,  sir,  which  the  marquis  had  of  you 
in  a  in^sent,  when  he  purchased  Belville,  had  been 
turned  out  to  grass  among  the  rest,  it  seems,  for 
there  he  was,  standing  under  the  shade  of  the  wall ; 
and,  when  I  came  up,  the  poor  beast  knew  me,  as 
any  Christian  would,  and  came  neighing  up  to  my 
side,  as  he  was  wont  to  da  I  gave  hun  a  piece  of 
bread  I  had  put  in  my  pocket  in  the  morning,  and 
he  followed  me  for  more,  till  I  reached  the  very 
gate  of  the  house ;  I  mean  what  was  the  gate  when 
I  knew  it ;  for  there  Is  now  a  rail  run  across,  with 
a  small  door,  which  Le  Sauvre  told  me  they  caD 
Chinese:  But,  after  all,  the  marquis  is  sddom  there 
to  enjoy  these  fine  things;  he  lives  in  town,  Le 
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Sauvre  SRyi ,  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  only 
oomes  down  to  BelviUe,  for  a  few  wedu,  to  get 
money  to  spend  in  Paris.' 

Here  Le  Blanc  paused  in  his  narration.  I  was 
aAnud  to  look  up  to  see  its  eflfect  upon  my  father ; 
indeed,  the  picture  which  the  poor  fellow  had  inno- 
cently drawn,  had  too  much  a£bcted  myselC  La. 
aune's  house!  my  Maria  remembers  it;  but  she 
knows  not  all  the  ties  which  its  recollection  has 
upon  me. 

I  stole,  however,  a  sidelong  glance  at  my  firther. 
He  seemed  affected,  but  disdain  was  mixed  with  his 
tenderness;  hegatbeiped  up  his  fieatures,  as  it  were 
to  hide  the  effect  of  the  recital.  *  You  saw  Le 
Sauvre  then  ?*  said  he,  coolly.  *  Yes,*  answered  Le 
Blanc;  '  but  he  is  wonderfiiQy  altered  since  he  was 
in  your  service,  sir  j  when  1  first  discovered  Jiim, 
he  was  in  Uie  garden,  picking  some  greens  for  his 
dinner ;  he  looked  so  rueAil  when  he  lifted  up  his 
head  and  saw  me !  indeed,  I  was  little  better  my- 
self, when  I  cast  my  eyes  around.  It  was  a  sad 
sight  to  see !  for  the  marquis  keeps  no  gardener, 
except  Le  Sauvre  himself,  who  has  fifty  things  to 
do  besides,  and  only  hires  another  hand  or  two  for 
the  time  he  resides  at  Belville  in  the  summer.  The 
walks,  that  used  to  be  trimmed  so  nicely,  are  co- 
vered with  mole-hiUs ;  the  hedges  are  ftiU  of  great 
holes,  and  Le  Sauvre's  chickens  were  basking  in  the 
flower-beds.  He  took  me  into  the  house,  and  his 
wife  seemed  glad  to  see  her  old  acquaintance,  and 
the  children  clambered  up  to  kiss  me,  and  Jeanot 
asked  me  about  his  godmother,  meaning  you,  ma- 
dam ;  and  his  little  sister  enquired  after  her  hand- 
some mistress,  as  she  used  to  call  you,  miss.  '  I 
have  got,*  said  Nannette, '  two  new  mistresses,  that 
are  much  finer  ditst  than  she,  but  they  are  much 
prouder,  and  not  half  so  pretty  ;*  meaning  two  of 
the  marquis's  daughters,  who  were  at  Belville  fiur  a 
few  dajrs,  when  their  father  was  last  there.  I  smiled 
to  hear  the  girl  talk  so,  though.  Heaven  knows,  my 
heart  was  sad.  Only  three  of  the  rooms  are  fbr. 
Dished^  in  one  of  which  Le  Sauvre  and  his  liunily 
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ymn dttlng;  the  tMfc  hai  ^k^wkaOmn  datkcma 
Mth  cobirabi,  and  they  echoed  so  when  Le  Sfemnv 
and  I  walked  through  them,  that  I  ahwUeied  as  if 
I  had  been  in  a  monument.* 

'  It  is  enough,  Le  Bhmc,'  laid  my  aaother,  in  a 
■ort  of  whiiper.  My  firtfaer  aaked  aome  indUOfeKot 
question  about  the  weather.  I  tat,  I  know  not  hew, 
looking  piteouily,  I  su^KMe ;  for  my  mother  tapped 
my  oheek,  with  the  word  Child !  emphatically  pco- 
nounced.  I  started  out  of  my  reverie,  and,  finding 
myself  unable  to  feign  aeottpoture  which  I  did  not 
feel,  walked  out  of  the  room  to  hide  my  emotioiL 
When  I  got  to  my  own  chamber,  I  f^  the  ftill  foroe 
of  Le  Blanc*8  description,  but  to  me  it  was  not 
prinfiil ;  it  is  not  on  hearts  that  yield  the 
that  sorrow  has  the  most  powerful  eflbcts ;  it 
but  givii^  way  to  a  shower  of  tears,  and  I  eouU 
thtaik  of  Belville  with  pLeasure,  even  in  the  posses- 
den  of  another.  They  may  cut  its  trees^  Maria,  and 
alter  its  walks,  but  cannot  so  deface  it  as  to  leere 
no  traces  for  the  memory  of  your  Julia.  Methihks 
I  should  hate  to  have  been  bom  in  a  town ;  when  I 
say  my  native  brook,  or  my  native  hill,  I  talk  of 
friends  of  whom  the  remembrance  warms  my  heart 
To  me,  even  to  me,  who.  have  lost  their  acquaint- 
ance, there  is  something  delightfbl  in  the  melan- 
choly recollection  of  their  beauties ;  and^  here,  I 
often  wander  out  to  the  top  of  a  little  broom.coverad 
knoll,  merely  to  look  towards  tiie  quarter  where 
Belville  is  situated. 

It  is  otherwise  with  my  fother.  (Hi  Le  Bfamc'k 
recital  he  has  brooded  these  three  days.  The  eflfbct 
it  had  on  him  is  still  visible  in  his  countenance; 
and,  but  an  hour  ^o,  while  my  mother  and  I  were 
talking  of  some  other  subject,  in  which  he  was  join- 
ing by  monosyllables,  he  said,  all  at  once^  that  be 
had.Bome  thoughts  of  sending  to  the  marquis  for  his 
roan  horse  again,  dnoe  he  did  not  chbose  to  keep 
him  properly. 

They  who  have  never  known  pro^ierity,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  unhappy ;  it  is  firom  the  remem- 
brance of  joys  that  we  have  lost,  that  the  arrows  of 
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aflictkm  wn>  pointed.  Miut  we  then  tremble,  nty 
ftiend,  in  the  poMBMion  of  preieDt  plceeuret,  for 
the  fear  of  Oeir  imldttering  ftiturity  ?  or  does  Hea- 
ven ttiva  (each  .us  that  sort  of  enjjoyinent,  of  whidi 
the  remembnuiGe  Is  immoxtal  f  Does  it  point  out 
those  as  the  hi^ipy  wiio  can  look  back  on  their  past 
life,  not  as  the  chronicle  of  pleasure,  but  as  the  re- 
cord of  virtue? 

Fongive  my  preaching;  I  have  leisure  and  cause 
to  preach.  You  know  bow  ikithAilIj,  in  every  situ- 
ation,  I  am  yours. 


LETTER  III. 
Julia  to  Markt, 


(  T  WILL  speak  to  you  on  paper  when  my  heart  is 
-^  taO.*  Misfortune  thinks  itself  entitled  to  speak, 
and  ibels  some  oonsoIatioQ  in  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaining, even  where  it  has  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
utterance  of  complaint 

It  is  a  want  of  duty  in  me  to  mention  the  weak- 
nest  of  a  parent?  Heaven  knows  the  sincerity  of 
the  love  I  bear  him  t  Were  I  indifferent  about  my 
father,  the  state  of  -his  mind  would  not  much  dis- 
quiet me  J  but  my  anxiety  fbr  his  happiness  carriet 
me,  perhaps,  a  blameable  length  in  that  censure, 
which  I  cannot  hdp  feeling,  of  his  inoapiicity  to 
enjoy  it 

My  mother,  too !  if  he  knew  how  mudi  it  preys 
upon  her  gentle  soul  to  see  tiie  Impatienee  with 
which  be  suffers  adversity !  Yet,  alas!  unthinking 
creature  that  I  am,  I  Judge  of  his  .mind  by  my  own, 
and,  while  I  venture  to  Wame  his  distress,  I  forget 
that  it  Is  entitled  to  my  pity. 
.  This  morning  be  was  (rt>Uged  to  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring  village,  to  meet  a  procnreur  ttam  Paris  on 
some  business,  which,  he  told  us,  would  detain  bim 
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all  day.  Tbe  night  wai  cold  and  ctormj,  and  my 
mother  and  I  looked  often  earnestly  out,  thinking 
on  the  disagreeable  ride  he  would  have  on  his  re^ 
turn.  '  My  poor  husband !'  said  my  mother,  —  the 
wind  howled  in  the  lobby  beneath.  '  But  I  have 
heard  him  say,  mamma,  that,  in  these  little  hard- 
ships, a  man  thhiks  himself  unfortunate,  but  is  never 
unhappy ;  and  you  may  remember  he  would  alwqrs 
prefer  riding  to  bring  drove  in  a  carriage,  because 
of  the  eoioyment  which  he  told  us  he  should  feel 
from  a  clean  room  and  a  cheerful  fire,  when  he  got 
home.  At  the  word  carriage,  I  could  observe  my 
mother  ugh ;  I  was  sorry  it  had  escaped  me ;  but 
at  the  end  of  my  speech,  we  loooked  both  of  us  at 
the  hearth,  which  I  had  swept  but  the  moment  be^ 
fore ;  the  faggoU  were  crackling  in  the  fire,  and  my 
litfle  Fidele  lay  asleep  before  it.  He  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  barked,  and  we  heard  the  trampling  of 
honfs  in  the  court.  '  Tour  father  is  returned,*  cried 
my  mother ;  and  I  ran  to  the  door  to  receive  him. 
*  Julia,  is  it  not?*  said  he  (for  the  servant  had  not 
time  to  fetch  us  a  light) ;  but  he  said  it  coldly.  I 
ofibred  to  hrip  him  off  with  his  surtout.  *  Softly, 
child,*  said  he,  '  you  pull  my  arm  awry.'  It  was  a 
trifle,  but  I  felt  my  heart  swell  when  be*said  this. 

He  entered  the  room:  my  mother  took  his  hand 
in  hers.  '  You  are  terribly  cold,  my  love,'  said  she, 
and  she  drew  his  chair  nearer  the  fire ;  he  threw 
adde  his  hat  and  whip  without  speaking  a  word. 
In  the  centre  of  the  table,  which  was  covered  for 
supper,  I  had  placed  a  bowl  of  milk,  dressed  in  a 
way  I  knew  he  liked,  and  had  garnished  it  with  some 
artificial  flowers,  in  the  manner  we  used  to  have 
our  deserts  done  at  Bdville.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
it,  and  I  began  to  make  ready  my  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion I  supposed  he  would  ask, '  who  had  trimmed  It 
so  nicely?*  but  he  started  hastily  from  his  chair, 
and  snatching  up  this  little  piece  of  ornament,  threw 
it  into  the  fire,  saying,  <  We  had  now  no  title  to 
finery.*  This  was  too  much  for  me ;  it  was  fiDoUsh, 
very  foolish,  but  I  could  not  help  letting  ftll  some 
tears.    He  looked  sternly  at  me ;   and,  muttering 
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lome  words  which  I  could  not  hear,  walked  out  of 
the  room,  and  slapped  the  door  roughly  behind  him. 
I  threw  mjrself  on  my  mother's  neck,  and  wept  out- 
right. 

Our  supper  was  silent  and  sullen ;  to  me  the  more 
painAil,  from  the  mortifying  reverse  which  I  felt  from 
what  I  had  expected.  My  &ther  did  not  taste  the 
milk;  my  mother  asked  him  to  eat  of  it  with  an 
aflbcted  ease  in  her  manner;  but  I  observed  her 
voice  falter  as  she  asked  him.  As  for  me,  I  durst 
not  look  him  in  the  face ;  I  trembled  every  time  the 
servant  left  the  room :  there  was  a  protection,  even 
in  his  presoice,  which  I  could  not  bear  to  lose.  The 
table  was  scarcely  uncovered,  when  my  father  said 
he  was  tired  and  sleepy;  my  mother  laid  hold  of 
the  opportunity,  and  oflfered  to  accompany  him  to 
their  chamber :  she  bid  me  good  night ;  my  father 
was  rilent ;  but  I  answered  as  if  addressing  myself 
to  both. 

Maria!  in  my  hours  of  visionary  indulgence,  1 
have  sometimes  painted  to  myself  a  husband— no 
matter  whom— comforting  me  amidst  the  distresses 
which  fortune  had  laid  upon  us.  I  have  smiled  upon 
him  through  my  tears ;  tears,  not  of'  anguish  but  of 
tenderness ;  —  our  children  were  playing  around  us, . 
unconscious  of  misfortune ;  we  had  taught  them  to 
be  humble  and  to  be  happy  ;  — our  little  shed  was 
reserved  to  us,  and  their  smiles  to  cheer  it—  I  have 
imagined  the  luxury  of  such  a  scene,  and  affliction 
became  a^part  of  my  dream  of  happiness ! 


'  Thus  &x  I  had  written  last  night ;  I  found  at  last 
my  body  tired  and  drowsy,  thou^  my  mind  was  ill 
di^KMed  to  obey  it:.  1  laid  aside  my  pen,  and 
thought  of  going  to  bed ;  but  I  continued  sitting  in 
my  chair  for  an  hour  after,  in  that  state  of  languid 
thinking,  which,  though  it  has  not  strength  enough 
to  fiutoi  on  any  single  object,  can  wander  without 
weariness  over  a  thousand.  "Die  clock  striking  one, 
dissolved  the  enchantment;  1  was  then  with  my 

T 
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Maria,  and  I  wenttobed  but  to  eontiniie  mjdicim 

of  her. 

Why  did  I  wake  to  anxiety  and  diaqoieC?  Selfiih! 
that  I  should  not  bear,  without  murmuring,  my  pro^ 
portion  of  both !  I  met  my  mother  in  the  parlour, 
with  a  smile  of  meekness  and  serenity  on  her  ooun- 
tonanoe;  she  did  not  say  a  single  wwd  of  last 
night's  incident ;  and  I  saw  she  purpoady  av<nded 
giving  me  any  opportunity  of  mentioning  it;  such 
is  the  delicacy  of  her  conduct  with  r^aid  to  my 
father.  "What  an  angel  this  woman  is !  Yet  I  fear, 
my  firiend,  she  is  a  very  woman  in  her  suArings. 

She  was  the  only  speaker  of  our  company,  while 
my  father  sat  with  us.  He  rode  out  soon  aftn 
breakfast,  and  did  not  return  tiU  dinner  time.  I  was 
almost  aftaid  of  his  return,  and  was  happy  to  see, 
from  my  window,  somebody  riding  down  the  lane 
along  with  him.  This  was  a  gentieman  of  condder- 
able  rank  and  fortune  in  our  neighbourtiood,  tiie 
count  Louis  de  Montauban.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
has  happened,  but  I  cannot  recollect  having  ever 
mentioned  him  to  you  before.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  very  interesting  characters,  which  are  long 
present  with  the  mind ;  yet  his  worth  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  his  friendship  to  my  father, 
though  of  late  acquisition,  deserves  more  than  orcQ- 
nary  acknowledgement  fh>m  us.  His  history  we 
heard  firom  others,  soon  after  our  arrival  here ;  since 
our  acquaintance  b^n,  we  have  had  it,  at  diAient 
times,  Arom  himself^  for  though  he  has  not  much 
firankness  about  him  to  discover  his  secrets,  he  pes- 
sesses  a  manly  firmness,  which  does  not  shrink  from 
the  discovery. 

His  father  was  only  brother  to  the  late  Francis 
count  de  Montauban  j  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
a  noble  family  in  %>ain,  died  in  childbed  of  him, 
and  he  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  remaining  pa- 
rent, who  was  killed  at  a  siege  in  Flanders.  His 
uncle  took,  for  some  time,  the  charge  of  his  educa. 
tion ;  but,  before  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
he  discovered  in  the  count's  behaviour  a  want  of 
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that  respect  which  should  have  distbiguished  the 
relatlcm  from  the  dependents  and,  after  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  assert  it,  he  took  t^e  resolution 
of  leavii^  France,  and  travdled  a-foot  into  Spain, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  kind  reception  from  the 
relations  of  his  mother.    By  their  assistance,  he  was 
afterwards  enaUed  to  acquire  a  respectable  rank  la 
the  S^Mnish  army,  and  served,  in  a  series  of  cam. 
paigns,  widi  distinguished  reputation.    About  a  year 
ago,  his  wide  died,  unmarried ;  by  this  event,  he 
succeeded  to  the  fiunily  estate,  part  of  which  is  si. 
tuated  in  this  nei^bourhood ;  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  generally  here,  employed  in  superin- 
tending it ;  for  which,  it  seems,  there  was  the  greater 
necessity,  as  the  late  count,  who  commonly  lived  at 
the  old  herMitary  seat  of  bis  ancestors,  had,  for 
some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  been  entirely 
under  the  dominion  of  rapacious  domestics,  and 
suflEbred  his  aflhirs  in  this  quarter  to  run,  under 
their  guidance,  into  the  greatest  confbsion. 

Though,  in  France,  a  man  of  fortune's  residence 
at  bis  country  seat  is  so  unusual,  that  it  might  be 
supposed  to  enhance  the  value  of  such  a  neighbour, 
yet  the  circumstance  of  Montauban's  great  fortune 
was  a  reason,  I  believe,  for  my  fiitiier  shunning  any 
advances  towards  his  acquaintance.  The  count  at 
last  contrived  to  introduce  himself  to  us  (which,  for 
what  reason  I  know  not,  he  seemed  extremely  anxious 
to  do),  in  a  manner  that  flattered  my  fath,er ;  not  by 
offering  favours,  but  by  asking  one.  He  had  led  a 
walk  through  a  particular  part  of  his  ground,  along 
tile  course  of  a  brook,  which  runs  also  through  a 
narrow  neck  of  my  father's  property,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  which  the  coimt's  territory  was  divided. 
This  stripe  of  my  father's  ground  would  have  beeif 
a  purchase  very  convenient  for  Montauban;  but 
with  that  peculiar  delicacy  which  our  situation  re- 
quired, he  never  made  the  proposition  of  a  purchase, 
but  only  requested  that  he  might  have  leave  to  open 
a  passage  through  an  old  wall,  by  which  it  was  in- 
closed, that  he  might  ei^joy  a  continuation  of  that 
romantic  path,  which  the  banlcs  of  the  rivulet  af- 
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folded.  Hit  deiire  wai  exprened  m  politely,  that 
it  could  not  be  refiued.  Montauban  soon  after  paid 
a  visit  of  thanks  to  my  fiither  on  the  occasion ;  this 
last  was  pleased  with  an  incident,  whidi  gave  him 
back  the  power  of  conftrring  an  obligation,  and 
therefore,  I  presume,  looked  on  his  new  acquaint- 
ance with  a  favourable  eye ;  he  praised  his  appear- 
ance to  my  mother  and  me ;  and,  since  that  day 
they  have  improved  thdr  acquaintance  into  a  very 
cordial  intimacy. 

In  many  respects,  indeed,  their  sentim^oits  are 
congenial.  A  high  sense  of  honour  is  equally  the 
'  portion  of  both.  Montauban,  Arom  his  long  service 
in  the  army,  and  his  long  residence  in  Spain,  carries 
it  to  a  very  romantic  height.  My  father,  firom  a 
sense  of  his  situation,  is  now  more  jealous  than  ever 
of  his.  Montauban  seems  of  a  melancholy  di^o- 
sition.  My  fiither  was  far  firom  being  so  once ;  but 
misfortune  has  now  given  his  mind  a  tincture  of 
sadness.  Montauban  thinks  lightly  of  the  world 
ftom  principle.  My  father,  from  ill-usage,  holds  it 
in  disgust.  This  last  similarity  of  sentiment  is  a 
&vourite  topic  of  their  discourse,  and  their  friend- 
ship seems  to  increase  from  every  mutual  observ- 
ation which  they  make.  Perhaps  it  is  from  something 
amiss  in  our  nature,  but  I  have  often  observed  the 
most  strict  of  our  attachments  to  proceed  from  an 
alliance  of  dislike. 

There  is  something  hard  and  unbending  in  the 
character  of  the  count,  which,  though  my  fotber 
applauds  it  under  the  title  of  magnanimity,  I  own 
myself  womanish  enough  not  to  like  There  is  a 
yielding  weakness,  which  to  me  is  more  amiable 
than  the  inflexible  right;  it  is  an  act  of  my  reason 
to  approve  of  the  last;  but  my  heart  gives  its  suf- 
frage to  the  first,  without  pausing  to  inquire  for  a 
cause.  I  am  awkward  at  defining :  you  know  what 
I  mean ;  the  last  is  stem  in  Montauban,  the  first  b 
smiling  in  Maria. 

Mean  time,  I  wish  to  fed  the  most  perfect  grati- 
tude for  bis  unwearied  assiduity  to  oblige  my  fatbet 
and  his  family.    When  I  think  on  his  uncommon 
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firioMlBhlp,  I  try  to  forget  that  Beverity  which  holds 
me  somehow  at  a  distance  firom  him. 

Though  I  meant  a  description,  I  have  scrawled 
through  most  of  my  paper  m^thout  banning  one. 
I  hare  made  but  some  slight  sketches  of  his  mind ; 
of  his  person  I  have  said  nothing,  which,  trom  a 
woman  to  a  woman,  should  have  been  mentioned 
the  soonest.  It  is  such  as  becomes  a  soldier,  rather 
manly  than  handsome,  with  an  air  of  dignity  in  his 
mien,  that  borders  on  haughtiness.  In  short,  were 
I  to  study  for  a  sentence,  I  should  say,  that  Mon. 
tauban  was  made  to  command  respect  from  all,  to 
dbtarn  praise  from  most,  but  to  engage  the  aflltetions 
of  few. 

His  company  to-day  was  of  importance  to  us.  By 
ourselves,  every  one's  look  seemed  the  spy  on  an. 
other's.  We  were  conscious  of  remembering  what 
all  affected  to  forget.  Montauban's  conversation 
reconciled  us,  without  our  being  sensible  of  it. 

My  father,  who  (as  it  commonly  happens  to  the 
aggressor  in  those  cases)  had,  perhaps,  felt  more 
from  his  own  harshness,  than  either  my  mother  or  I, 
seemed  happy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  being  re^ 
stored  to  his  former  familiarity.  He  was  gayer,  and 
more  in  spirits,  than  I  have  seen  him  for  some  time 
past  He  insisted  on  the  count's  spending  the  even, 
ingwith  us.  Montauban  at  first  excused  himself. 
He  had  told  us,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  of  his 
having  appropriated  the  evening  to  business  at 
home;  but  my  father  would  listen  to  no  apology» 
and  the  oUier  was  at  last  overcome.  He  seems,  in. 
deed,  to  feel  an  uncommon  attachment  to  my  fktiier, 
and  to  enjoy  more  satisfaction  in  his  company,  than 
I  should  have  expected  him  to  find  in  the  society  of 
any  one. 

You  are  now,  in  the  account  of  correspondence, 
I  do  not  know  how  deep  in  my  debt  I  mean  not  to 
ask  regular  returns ;  but  write  to  me,  I  entreat  you, 
whoi  you  can ;  and  write  larger  letters  than  your 
last  Put  down  every  thing,  so  it  be  what  you  feel 
at  the  time ;  and  tel)  every  incident  that  can  make 
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mo  prftCTit  irith  jmi.  irnrr  H  *"*»  the  naUng  up  of 
a  cap  that  pteaMi  you.  You  lee  how  much  paper 
I  contrive  to  blot  with  triflei. 


LETTER  IV. 
jlfoa/audaa  to  Segana. 


VT'OU  Mw,  my  ftiend,  with  what  reluctance  I  left 
^  Spain,  though  it  was  to  return  to  the  country 
of  my  birth,  to  the  inheritance  of  my  fkthers.  I 
trembled  when  I  thought  what  a  scene  .of  conftisioa 
the  strange  mismanagement  of  my  unde  had  kit 
me  to  disentangle ;  but  it  required  only  a  certain 
degree  of  fortitude  to  begin  that  business,  and  it 
was  mi\ch  sooner  concluded  than  I  kxd^ed  for.  I 
have  now  almost  wrought  myself  out  cf  work,  and 
yet  the  situation  is  not  so  disgusting  as  I  imagined. 
I  have  long  learned  to  despise  that  flippancy  which 
characterises  my  countrymen  j  yet,  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  they  gain  upon  me  in  spite  of  tnyself ;  and, 
while  I  resolved  to  censure,  I  am  forced  to  smUe. 

From  Paris,  however,  I  fled  as  if  it  had  heea  in^ 
fested  with  a  pestilence.  Great  towns  certainly 
contain  many  excellent  persons ;  but  vice  and  fidly 
predominate  so  much,  that  a  search  after  thor  o^ 
poaites  is  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  endurance  ; 
and,  besides  the  superiority  of  numbers,  the  first  are 
ever  p^ked  up  to  view,  while  the  latter  are  solicit- 
ous to  avoid  (Aservation. 

In  the  country  I  foimd  a  diflEbrent  style  of  cha- 
racter. (Here  are  impertinents  who  talk  nonsense, 
and  rogues  who  cheat  where  they  can ;  but  they  are 
somewhat  nearer  nature  in  both.  I  met  with  some 
female  relations,  who  stunned  me  with  receipts  in 
oookexy  and  prescriptions  in  physic;  but  they  did 
not  dictate  to  my  taste  in  letters,  or  my  Judgment 
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in  philoaophy.  Ignonmce  I  cab  bear  without  emo- 
tion, but  the  aiftctation  of  leumiog  i^vcs  me  a  & 
of  the  spleen. 

I  make,  indeed,  but  an  awkward  figure  among 
them ;  *fia  I  am  forced,  by  representing  my  unde^ 
to  see  a  number  of  our  fiooUy  firiends,  whom  I  nerer 
heard  of*  These  good  people  howerer,  bear  with 
me  wmiderftilly,  and  I  am  not  laug^bed  at,  as  you 
predicted. 

But  these  somelimes  pester  me  with  their  <dTili. 
ties.  It  is  their  princiide  that  a  man  cannot  be 
happy  akinej  and  tliey  tire  me  with  thdr  company, 
oat  of  pure  good.natore.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
undeceive  them :  the  greater  part  do  not  understand 
my  hints  j  Uiose  who  do,  represent  me  a  tour,  nn. 
gracious  being,  iriiom  Spafai  has  tat^ht  pride  and 
•uUenness.  This  is  well,  and  I  hope  the  opinion 
wQi  propagate  itself  apace.  One  must  be  somewhat 
hated,  to  be  independent  of  folly. 

There  is  but  one  of  my  ndghboun,  whose  temper 
I  find  at  all  congenial  to  my  own.  He  has  been 
taught  by  misfortune  to  be  serious :  for  that  I  love 
him ;  but  misfortune  has  not  taught  him  to  be  hum. 
hie ;  for  this  I  love  him  the  more.  There  is  a  pride, 
which  becomes  every  man;  a  poor  man,  of  all 
others,  should  possess  it    • 

His  name  is  Pierre  de  RouMgn^.  Ifis  fiunily  of 
that  rank,  which  is,  perhaps,  always  necessary  to 
give  a  fixed  libexality  of  sentiment  From  the  con- 
sequences  of  an  unfortunate  law-soit,  his  drcum- 
•tanoes  became  so  involved,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  paternal  estate^  and  retire  to  a  small  pur. 
chase  be  had  made  in  this  province,  which  is  situated 
In  the  midst  of  my  territnies  here>  My  steward 
p<^ted  it  out  to  me,  u  a  thing  it  was  proper  fbr 
me  to  be  master  ot,  and  hinted,  that  its  owner's  cir- 
eumstances  were  such  as  min^t  induce  him  to  part 
with  it  Such  is  the  language  of  those  devourers  of 
land,  who  wish  to  make  a  wilderness  around  them, 
provided  they  are  Iwds  of  it  For  my  part,  I  find 
much  less  {deasiue  in  bring  the  master  of  acres, 
than  the  friend  of  men. 
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From  the  particulars  of  Mons.  de  Roubi8n£*8 
■tory,  which  I  learned  soon  aaer  I  came  hither,  I 
was  extremely  solicitous  of  his  acquaintance ;  bat 
I  fbund  it  not  easy  to  accomplish  my  desix^  the 
distance  which  great  minds  preserve  in  adversity 
keeping  him  secluded  fW)m  the  world.  By  humour- 
ing that  delicacy  which  ruled  him  in  his  acceptance 
of  a  new  acquaintance,  I  have'  at  last  succeeded. 
He  admits  me  a^  his  guest,  without  the  ceremony 
which  the  little  folks  around  us  oblige  me  to  endure 
ftom  them.  He  does  not  think  himself  under  .the 
necessity  of  eternally  talking  to  entertain  me ;  and 
we  sometimes  spend  a  morning  together,  pleased 
with  each  other's  society,  though  we  do  not  utter  a 
dozen  aentencea. 

His  youth  has  l)een  entightened  witti  letters,  and 
informed  by  travel ;  but  what  is  still  more  valuable, 
his  mind  has  been  early  impressed  with  the  pood- 
pies  of  manly  virtue ;  he  is  liberal  in  sentiment,  but 
rigid  in  the  feelings  of  honour. 

Were  I  to  mark  his  fkilings,  I  might  observe  a 
degree  of  peevishness  at  mankind,  which,  though 
mankind'may  deserve,  it  is  the  truest  independence 
not  to  allow  them.  He  feels  that  chagrin  at  his  si- 
tuation, which  constitutes  the  victory  ci  misfcnrtune 
over  us —but  I  have  not  known  misfortune,  and  am 
therefore  not  entitied  to  observe  it 

His  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  daught^,  his 
only  surviving  child,  who  are  equally  estimable  with 
himself.  I  have  not,  at  present,  time  to  describe 
them.  I  have  given  you  this  sketdi  of  him,  because 
I  think  he  is  such  a  man  as  might  be  the  fHend  of 
my  Segarva.  There  are  so  few  in  this  trifling  world, 
whose  mutual  excellence  deserves  mutual  esteem, 
that  the  intervention  of  a  hundred  leagues  should 
not  bar  their  acquaintance;  and  we. increase  the 
sense  of  virtue  in  owraelves,  by  the  consdousneas  of 
virtue  in  others. 
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LETTER  V. 
MonUmbam  to  Segarva. 

T  DESCRIBED  to  you,  in  my  last,  the  fiither  of 
*''  that  fanuly,  whoM  acquaintance  I  have  ^iefly 
cultivated  since  I  came  hithor.  IBs  wife  and  daugh. 
ter  I  promised  to  describe —at  least  such  a  promise 
was  imi^ied^  perhaps  I  find  pleasure  in  describing* 
them — I  ;have  time  enough  at  least  for  the  descrip-i 
tion,  but  no  matter  for  the  cause. 

Madame  de  Roubign^  has  still  the  remahis  of  a 
fine  woman ;  and,  if  I  may  credit  a  picture  in  her 
husband's  possession,  was  in  her  youth  remarkably 
handsome.    She  has  now  a  sort  of  stiOneas  in  her 
look,  which  seems  the  e^ct  of -rerignation  in  adver- 
sity. .  Her  countenance  bears  the.marks  of  a  sorrow, 
which  we  do  not  so  much  pity  as  revere ;  she  has 
yielded  to  calamity,  while  her  husband  has  struggled 
under  its  pressure,  and  hence  has  acquired  a  com- 
posure, which  renders  that  uneasiness  I  remarked 
in  him  more  observable  by  the  contrast    I  have  been 
informed  of  one  particular,  which,  besides  the  dif. 
ference  of  sex,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  account  for 
this.     She  brou^t  lRoubign6  a  very  considerable 
fortune,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  spent  in  that 
unfortunate  law-suit  I  mentioned.     A  consciousness 
of  this  makes  the  husband  impatient  under  their 
(Hresent  circumstances,  from  the  very  prindpie  of 
generosity,  which  leads  the  wife  to  appear  con- 

In  her  conversation,  die  Is  guided  by  the  same 
evenness  of  temper.  She  talks  of  the  world  as  of  a 
scene  where  she  is  a  spectator  merely,  in  which  there 
is  something  for  virtue  to  pndse,  for  charity  to  par* 
don ;  and  smooths  the  spleen  of  her  husband's  obr 
servations  by  some  palliative  remark,  which  expe*- 
rienoe  has  taught  her. 

One  consolation  she  has  ever  at  hand :  Religion, 
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tbe  Mend  of  calamity,  she  had  cultivated  in  ber 
moft  pn»perous  days.  AflBicti<m,  however,  has  not 
driven  her  to  enthusiasm ;  her  feelings  of  devotion 
are  mild  and  secret,  her  expressi<xi  gentle  and  cha> 
ritable.  I  have  always  observed  your  outrageously 
religious,  amidst  their  severity  to  tiieir  n^igbboan, 
manifest  a  discontent  with  themselves :  spirits  like 
madame  de  Roubign^'s  have  that  inward  peede, 
which  is  easily  satisfied  with  othos.  The  rapturous 
blase  of  devotion  is  more  allied  to  vanity  than  to 
ha{q[>ines8 ;  like  the  torch  of  the  great,  it  distresses 
its  owner,  while  it  flaipes  in  the  eye  of  the  public; 
the  other,  like  the  rushlight  of  the  cottager,  cheers 
the  little  family  within,  while  it  seeks  not  to  be  seen 
of  the  world. 

But  her  daughter,  her  lovely  daughter !  —  with  aH 
the  gentlmess  of  her  mother's  disposition,  she  unitra 
the  warmth  of  her  father's  heart,  and  the  strength  of 
her  father's  understanding.  Her  eyes,  in  their  si- 
lent state  (if  I  may  use  the  term),  give  the  beholder 
every  idea  of  feminine  8<^ness;  when  sentiment  <a 
feeling  animat,fs  them,  how  eloquent  they  are! 
When  Roubign^  talks,  I  hate  vice,  and  despise  folly; 
when  his  wife  speaks,  |  pity  both ;  but  tbe  music  of 
JuUa's  tongue  gives  the  throb  of  virtue  to  my  heart, 
and  lifts  my  soul  to  somewhat  superhuman. 

I  mention  not  the  graces  of  her  form ;  yet  they 
are  such  as  would  attract  the  admiration  of  those, 
by  whom  the  beauties  of  her  mind  might  not  be  un- 
derstood. In  one  as  well  as  the  other,  there  is  a 
remarkable  conjunction  of  tenderness  with  dignity; 
but  her  beauty  is  of  that  sort,  on  which  we  cannot 
properly  decide  independent  of  the  soul,  because  the 
first  is  never  uninformed  by  the  latter. 

To  the  flippancy  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to 
females  of  her  age, .  she  seems  utterly  a  stranger. 
Her  disposition  appears  to  lean,  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  towards  the  serious.  Yet  she  breaks  forth 
at  times  into  filial  attempts  at  gaiety,  to  amuse  that 
djiiquiet  which  she  observes  in  her  father ;  but  even 
^  then  it  looks  like  a  conquest  over  tbe  natural  pen- 
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siveness  of  her  mind.  This  melancholy  might  be 
held  a  fault  in  Julia;  but  the  fortune  of  her  family 
has  been  such,  that  none  but  those  who  are  totally 
exempted  from  thinking,  could  have  looked  on  it 
with  indiffbrenoe. 

It  is  only,  indeed,  *when  she  would  confer  hiqipi. 
ness  <m  others,  that  she  seems  perfectly  to  ei^oy  it. 
Hie  rustics  around  us  talk  of  her  aflhbility  and 
good-humour  with  the  liveliest  gratitude ;  and  I 
have  been  witness  to  several  scenes,  where  she  dis- 
pensed mirth  and  gaiety^  to  some  poor  £unilies  in 
our  neighbourhood,  with  a  countenance  as  cheerftil 
as  the  most  unthinking  of  them  aU.  At  those  sea- 
Mms  I  have  beoi  tempted  from  the  gravity  natural 
to  me,  and  borrowed  from  trifles  a ,  temporary  hap- 
piness.  Had  you  seen  me  yesterday  dancing  in 
the  midst  of  a  band  of  grape-gatherers,  you  would 
have  blushed  for  your  friend;  but  I  danced  with 
Julia. 

I  am  called  from  my  description  by  the  approach 
of  her  whom  I  would  describe.  Her  father  has 
sent  his  servant  to  inform  me,  that  his  wife  and 
daughter  have  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  a  walk 
as  fiur  as  to  a  farm  of  mine,  where  I  have  set  about 
trying  some  experiments  on  agriculture.  Roubign^ 
is  skiUQl  in  those  things :  as  for  me,  I  know  I  shall 
lose  vuxaej  by  them ;  but  it  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
public ;  and  if  I  can  evesa  show  what  will  not  suc- 
ceed, I  shall  do  something  for  the  good  of  my  neigh, 
hours.  Methinks,  too,  if  Julia  de  Roubign^  would 
promise  to  come  and  look  at  them — But  I  see  their 
family  from  my  window.  FarewdL 
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LETTER  VI. 
Julia  to  Maria. 

'OV  rally  me  on  'the  lubject  of  the  count  de 
Montauban  with  that  yiTacity  I  have  so  often 
envied  yoa  the  poMesiion  o£  You  aay»  you  aie 
rare  you  should  like  ihim  vastly.  '  V^hat  a  bWsing, 
in  a  remote  province,  where  one  is  in  danger  of  dy- 
ing of  ennui,  to  have  this  stiil^  crusty,  honourable 
Spaniard  to  tease  and  make  a  fool  of!'  I  have  no 
thoughts  of  such  amusement,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
like  him  vastly ;  but  I  confaa  I  begin  to  like  him 
better  than  I  did.  He  has  lost  much  of  that  stem, 
liees  (dignity  my  fether  calU  It)  which  used  to  chill 
me  when  I  approached  him.  He  can  talk  of  com- 
mon  things  in  a  common  way ;  and  but  yesterday, 
he  danced  with  me  on  the  green  amidst  a  troop  of 
honest  rustics,  whom  I  wished  to  make  happy  at 
the  small  expense  of  sharing  their  happiness.  All 
this,  I  allow,  at  first  seemed  ibrogn  to  the  man; 
but  he  did  not,  as  I  have  seen  some  of  your  wise 
people  do,  take  great  credit  for  letting  hhnself  down 
go  low.  He  did  it  with  a  design  of  ftanknesa, 
though  some  of  his  native  loftiness  remidncd  in 
the  execution. 

We  are  much  in  his  debt  on  the  score  of  domestie 
happiness.  He  has  become  so  fiu:  one  ot  the  fiusnily 
as  to  be  welcome  at  aU  times,  a  privilege  he  makes 
very  firequent  use  of;  and  we  find  ourselves  so  much 
at  ease  with  him,  that  we  never  think  even  of  talk, 
ing  more  than  we  choose,  to  entertain  him.  He  will 
sit  for  an  hour  at  the  table  where  I  am  worting, 
with  no  other  amusemeit  than  that  of  twisting 
shreds  of  my  catgut  into  whimsical  figures. 

I  think  that  he  also  is  not  the  worse  for  our  so- 
ciety; 1  suppose  him  the  happier  for  it,  from  the 
change  in  his  sentiments  of  others.  He  often  dis- 
putes with  my  father,  and  wiU  not  allow  the  world 
to  be  altogether  so  bad  as  he  used  to  do.  My  father. 
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who  cMi  now  be  merry  at  times,  jokes  him  on  his 
xpoeUuj.  He  appealed  to  me  this  morning  for  the 
truth  of  his  argument  I  told  him  I  was  unable  to 
judge,  because  1  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  '  And 
yet,'  replied  he,  gallantly,  *  it  is  flrom  you  one  should 
learn  to  think  better  of  it :  I  never  knew,  tiU  I  came 
hither,  that  it.'contained  any  thing  so  valuable  as 
Mademoiselle  de  BouMgn^.'  I  J.  think  lie  Hooked 
foolish  when  he  paid  me  this  compliment  I  curt- 
ued  with  composure  enough.  It  is  not  from  men 
like  Montauhan  that  one  blushes  at  a  compliment  ■ 

Besides  the  general  addition  to  our  good  humour, 
his  society  is  particularly  useful  to  me.  His  dis- 
course frequently  turns  on  subjects,  from  the  dis. 
cusaioa  of  which,  though  I  am  somewhat  afraid  to 
engage  in  it,  I  always  find  myself  the  wiser.  Amidst 
the  toils  of  his  military  life,  Montauban  has  con- 
trived  to  find  l^ure  for  the  pursuit  of  very  exten- 
five  and  useful  knowledge.  This,  though  little  so- 
lidtous  to  display^  he  is  always  ready  to  communi. 
cate ;  and  as  he  finds  me  willing  to  be  instructed, 
he  seems  to  find  a  pleasure  in  instructing  me. 

My  mother  takes  every  opportunity  of  encourag- 
ing this  sort  of  conversation.  You  have  often  heard 
her  sentimoits  on  the  mutual  advantage  of  such 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  You  will^remember 
her  firequent  mention  of  a  male  friend,  who  died 
soon  after  her  marriage,  (h>m  whom,  she  has  told 
US,  she  derived  most  of  the  little  accomplishment 
her  mind  can  boast  of.  '  Men,*  4^e  used  to  say, 
*  thoui^  they  talk  much  of  their  firiends,  are  seldom 
blessed  with  a  fdend.  The  nature  of  that  compa- 
nlonship,  which  they  mistake  ibr  friendship,  is  really 
destructive  of  its  exbtence;  because  the  delicacy  of 
tile  last  shrinks  trtaa  the  rude  touch  of  the  former ; 
and  that,  however  pure  In  their  own  sentiments,  the 
society  which  they  see  each  other  hold  with  third 
persons,  is  too  gross  not  to  break  those  tender  links 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  friendship.  Girls,* 
she  said, '  easily  form  a  connection  of  a  more  refined 
sort  i  but,  as  it  commonly  b^ins  with  romance,  it 
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•ddom  ouUmU  the  yetn  of  childhood,  exoefit  witm 
it  degenerates  into  cabal  and  intrigue ;  but  that  the 
friendship  of  one  of  each  sex,  when  so  circunutanoed 
as  to  be  distant  from  love,'  which  she  affirmed  might 
be  the  case,  '  has  that  comlunation  ct  strength  and 
dignity  which  is  equally  formed  to  improve  and 
delight* 

^  There  may  be  mudi  reason  In  her  axgumeots ; 
but  I  canno^  notwUhstanding  my  esteem  for  lum, 
easily  think  of  Montauban  as  my  friend.  He  has 
not  yet  quite  obliterated  my  fears  I  felt  on  our  fint 
acquaintance.  He  has,  however,  done  much  to  am., 
quer  them  j  and,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  I 
know,  not  what  in  time  he  may  arrive  at.  Mtian. 
time,  I  am  contented  with  Maria  j  our  friendship 
has  at  least  eidured  beyond  the  period  assigned  by 
my  mother.  Shall  it  not  always  endure  ?  I  know 
the  answer  which  your  heatt  wiU  make  —  mine  throbs 
whUe  I  think  of  it. 


LETTER  VII. 
Montauban  toSegaroa. 


TTOU  complain  of  my  silence.  In  truth,  I  have 
-^  nothing  to  «aybut  to  repeat,. what  is  very  un- 
necessary, my  assurances  of  friendship  to  Se^urva. 
My  life  is  of  a  sort  that  produces  nothing ;  I  mean 
in  recital  To  myself  it  is  not  vacant :  I  can  be 
employed  in  marking  the  growth  of  a  shrub ;  but  I 
cannot  describe  its  progress,  nor  even  tell  why  .its 
progress  pleases  me. 

If  the  word  society  is  confined  to  our  own  spedes, 
I  enjoy  very  little  of  it  I  should  except  that  of  the 
family  I  gave  you  an  account  of  some  time  agp.  I 
fear  I  am  too  oHen  with  them ;  I  frequently  resolve 
to  be  busy  at  hoipe ;  but  I  have  scarce  sat  down  at 
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my  table,  when  the  {ncture  of  Roubigne's  parlour 
presents  itself  and  I  think  that  my  business  may 
wait  till  to-morrow. 

I  blush  to  tell  you  what  a  fool  I  am  grown  ;  or  is 
it  that  I  am  nearer  the  truth  than  formerly  ?  I  be- 
gin to  entertain  doubts  of  my  own  digni^,  and  to 
think  that  man  is  not  altogether  formed  for  the  sub- 
lime place  I  used  to  allot  him.  One  can  be  very 
bappy  with  much  less  trouble  than  very  wise :  I 
have  discovered  this  at  Roubign^'s.  It  is  but  con- 
quering  the  name  of  trifles,  which  our  pride  would 
give  things,  and  my  hours  at  Roubign^*s  are  as  im- 
portantly filled  up  as  any  employment  could  make 
them.  . 

After  all,  what  is  our  boasted  philosophy  to  our- 
selves or  others.  Its  consequence  is  often  borrowed 
more  from  the  language  it  speaks  than  the  object  it 
pursues,  and  its  attainments  valued  more  from  their 
difficulty  than  their  usefulness.  But  life  takes  its 
complexion  firom  inferior  things ;  and  Providence 
has  wisely  placed  its  real  blessings  within  the  reach 
of  moderate  abilities.  We  look  for  a  station  beyond 
them ;  it  is  fit  that  we  too  should  have  our  reward ; 
and  it  is  found  in  our  vanity.  It  is  only  from  this 
cause  that  I  sometimes  blush,  as  if  I  were  unwor- 
thily employed,  when  I  feel  myself  happy  in  doing 
nothing  at  Mons.  de  Roubign^'s  fire-side. 

Yet  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  always  employed 
in  talking  of  trifles.  She  has  a  mind  no  less  capable 
of  important  research,  of  'exalted  sentiment.-— 

lam  hastily  called  away;  it  saves  you  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  very  dull  letter.  I  send  this,  such  as 
it  is,  more  as  a  title  to  receive  one  from  you,  than 
tUat  it  should  stand,  for  any  thing  of  itself. 

Farewell.   ' 
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LETTER  Vin. 

Julia  to  Maria. 

'pITY  me,  Maria,  pity  me!  even  that  quiet  that 
^  my  letters  of  late  described,  which  I  was  con- 
tented to  call  happiness,  is  denied  me.  There  is  a 
fSitality  which  every  where  attends  the  Itamily  of  the 
unfortunate  Roubignd :  here,  to  the  at)odes  of  peaces 
perplexity  pursues  it ;  and  it  is  deseed  to  find  new 
distress,  fh>m  those  scanty  sources  to  which  it  look- 
ed for  comfort. 

The  count  de  M ontauban  —  why  did  he  see  me? 
why  did  he  visit  here?  why  did  I  listen  to  hb  dis^ 
course  ?  though.  Heaven  knows,  I  meant  not  to  de- 
cdve  him  !  —  He  has  declared  himself  the  lover  of 
your  Julia !  I  own  his  virtues,  I  esteem  his  cha- 
racter, I  know  the  gratitude  too  we  owe  him :  from 
all  those  circumstances,  I  am  doubly  distressed  at 
my  situation ;  but  it  is  impossible,  it  is  impossibte 
that  I  should  love  him.  How  could  he  imagine  that 
I  should  ?  or  how  does  he  still  continue  to  imagine 
that  I  may  be  won  to  love  him  ?  I  softened  my  re- 
ftisal,  because  I  would  distress  no  num  —  Montauben, 
of  all  men,  the  least ;  but  surely  it  was  determined 
enough  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  my  ever  altering  my 
resolution. 

Should  not  his  pride  teach  him  to  cease  such 
mortifying  solicitations?  How  has  it,  in  this  in-, 
stance  alone,  forsaken  him  ?  Methinks,  too,  he  has 
acted  ungenerously  in  letting  my  mother  know  of 
his  addresses,  When  I  hinted  this,  he  fell  at  my 
feet,  and  entreated  me  to  forgive  a  pasdon  so  earnest 
as  his,  for  calling  in  every  possible  assistance. 
Cruel!  that,  in  this  tenderest  concern,  that  sex 
which  is  naturally  feeble  should  have  other  weak- 
nesses to  combat  besides  its  own. 

I  know  my  mother's  genUeness  too  well  to  have 
much  to  fear  firom  her ;  but  the  idea  of  my  fiithp's 
displeasure  is  terrible.    This  morning,  when  I  en- 
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treated  my  mother  nek,  to  mention  thif  matter  to 
him,  she  informed  me  of  her  having  already  toid 
him.  <  It  was  an  affldr,*  she  said, '  of  so  much  im- 
portance  to  his  fiunily,  that  she  durst  not  Tenture  to 
oonoeal  it'  There  was  something  in  the  codnesi 
of  her  words  that  hurt  me;  but  I  stifled  the  answer 
which  I  was  about  to  make,  and  only  observed,  that 
of  that  famUy  I  was  the  nearest  concerned.  '  You 
shall  judge  for  yourself,  my  dear  giri,*  said  she,  re> 
suming  the  natural  gentleness  of  her  manner,  '  I 
will  never  pretend  to  controul  your  aflbctions. 
Your  opinions  I  always  hold  it  my  duty  to  guide ; 
experience,  dearly  bought  perhaps,  has  given  me 
some  title  to  guide  them.  Bdieve  me,  there  are 
dreams  of  romantic  afibction,  which  are  apt  to  pea- 
sess  young  minds,  the  reality  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  nature.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  doubting 
this  at  present ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  you 
Aall  be  convinced  of  its  truth.* 

Is  it  so,  Mazia  ?  Shall  that  period  ever  arrive 
when  my  present  feelings  shall  be  forgotten  ?  But, 
if  it  should,  are  they  not  now  my  conscience;  and 
should  I  not  be  unjust  to  Montauban  and  ^myself, 
were  I  now  to  act  against  them  ? 


I  have  seen  my  fiither.  He  came  into  my  room, 
in  his  usual  way,  and  asked  me  if  I  chose  to  walk 
with  him.  His  words  were  the  same  they  were  wont 
to  be ;  but  I  could  discover  that  his  thou^ts  were 
different.  He  looked  on  me  with  a  determined 
countenance,  as  if  he  prqiared  himself  tor  contra- 
diction. I  concealed  my  uneasiness,  however,  and 
attended  him  with  that  appearance  of  cheerfulness, 
which  I  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  wear  in  his  pre- 
soioe.  He  seemed  to  have  expected  something  di£. 
ferent ;  for  I  saw  he  was  softened  flrom  that  hostiUty^ 
may  I  call  it,  of  aspect,  which  he  had  assumed  at 
first,  and,  during  our  walk,  he  expressed  himself  to 
me  with  unusual  tenderness.  Alas !  too  much  so, 
Maria!  Why  am  I  obliged  to  ofibnd  him?  When 
he  called  me  the  support  and  solace  of  his  age ;  when 
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he  blcMed  Hearen  fbr  leftTing  him,  in  the  wont  of 
hit  miifortUDet,  his  Julia  to  comlbxt  him*. why 
oould  I  not  then,  emidat  mj  filial  tean,  when  my 
heart  should  have  pound  itself  out  in  duty  and 
gmtitude,  why  could  I  not  then  aature  him  of  Us 
obedienoe? 

Write  to  me,  for  pity's  sake,  write  to  me  speedily. 
Astist  me,  counsel  me,  guide  me^but  sey  not  that 
I  should  listen  to  M ontauban. 


LETTER  IX. 
MotUaiAan  to  S^arva. 


I  SIT  down  to  write  to  Segarva,  with  tiie  ides  of 
his  presence  at  the  time,  and  the  idea  was  wont 
to  be  a  pleasant  one ;  it  is  now  mixed  with  a  sort  of 
uneasiness,  like  that  which  a  man  £eels  who  has 
ofitoded,  and  would  ask  to  be  forgiven.  The  con- 
sciousness of  what  I  mean  by  this  letter  to  rereal 
hangs  like  guilt  upon  my  mind ;  therefore  it  is  that 
I  have  so  long  delayed  writing.  If  you  shall  think 
it  weakness— Yet  I  know  not  how  I  can  bear  chiding 
on  this  point 

But  why  should  I  doubt  of  yoiir  approving  it  ? 
Our  conversations  on  the  sex  might  be  just,  but  they 
touch  not  Julia  de  Boubign^.  Ck>uld  my  friend  but 
see,  but  know  her,  I  should  need  no  other  advocate 
to  excuse  the  change  of  my  sentiments. 

Let  me  teU  him  then  of  my  passion  for  that  love- 
liest of  women ;  that  it  has  prompted  me  to  offiar 
her  a  hand  which  he  has  soimetimes  heard  me  de. 
Clare  should  never  give  away  my  fteedom.  lliis 
sounded  like  something  manly,  but  it  was,  in  truth, 
a  littleness  of  souL  He  who  pauses  in  the  exercise 
of  every  better  aflfection  of  the  heart,  till  he  calcu- 
lates  the  chances  of  danger  or  of  ridicule,  is  the 
veriest  ai  cowards  j  but  the  resolution,  though  fte- 
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quently  made,  it  seldom  or  never  adhered  to ;  the 
voice  of  nature,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtae  is  ai^dnit' 
it. 

To  acquire  such  a  Maud  as  Julia  de  Routngn^«* 
but  Moid  is  a  word  insignificant  of  the  connection 
"•to  have  one  soul,  one  ikte  with  her,  to  participate 
her  happiness,  to  share  her  gKieft !  to  be  that  sing^ 
bdng  to  whom,  the  next  to  the  IXvinity,  she  pours 
out  the  ftelings  of  her  heart,  to  whom  she  qieaks 
the  gentlest  of  her  widies,  to  wh(mi  she  sighs  the 
most  ddicate  of  her  fears!  to  grant  ttose  wishes,  to 
soothe  those  fears!  to  have  such  a  wcnnan  (like  our 
guardian  angel,  without  his  superiority)  to  whom 
we  may  unbosom  our  own ! —the  creation  of  plea- 
sures is  little ;  tiiis  is  a  creation  of  soul  to  enjoy 
them! 

Call  not  mine  the  language  of  doattng  love;  I  am 
Confident  how  much  reason  is  on  my  side,  and  will 
now  hear  S^arva  with  patience. 

He  will  tell  me  of  that  fascinating  power  which 
women  possess  when  they  would  win  us,  which 
ftdes  at  once  ftom  the  character  of  wife.  But  I 
know  Julia  de  Roubign^  wellj  she  has  grown  up 
under  the  eye  of  the  best  of  parents,  unschooled  in 
the  practices  of  her  sex ;  she  is  ignorant  of  those 
arts  of  delusion  which  are  taught  by  the  society  of 
women  of  the  world.  I  have  had,  opportunities  of 
seeing  her  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every  attitude  of 
mind.  Her  soul  is  too  gentle  for  the  touch  of  art  j 
an  effort  of  deceit  would  bring  it  evea  to  torture. 

He  win  renund  me  of  the  disparity  of  age,  and 
teU  me  of  the  danger  [of  her  afibctions  wandering 
ftom  one,  whom,  on  comparison  with  herself,  she 
will  leam  to  think  an  old  mto.  But  Julia  is  of  an 
ordor  of  beings  supoior  to  those  whom  external 
form  and  the  trifling  language  of  gallantry  can  at- 
tract. Had  she  the  flippancy  of  mind  which  those 
shallow  qualities  are  able  to  allure,  I  think,  Segarva, 
4be;were  beneath  the  election  of  Montauban. 

I  nmeaabet  our  former  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage,  when  we  were  both  of  one  side  j 
and  that  then  you  observed  in  me  a  certain  wakeAd 
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jealousy  of  honour,  which,  you  uid,  the  anile  of  a 
wife,  on  another  nian  woidd  rouse  into  disquiet 
Perhaps  I  have  beoi  sometimes  too  hasty  that  way 
in  the  sense  of  afflronts  from  mea ;  but  the  nicety  of 
a  soldier's  character,  which  must  ever  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  question,  may  excuse  it  I  think  I  never 
showed  susfricion  of  my  friends ;  and  why  to  this 
lovely  one,  the  dellcaey  of  whose  virtue  I  would 
vouch  against  the  world,  should  I  be  morei  uigust 
than  to  others  ?— There  is  no  fiend  so  maUcious  as 
to  breathe  detraction  against  my  Julia,  i . 

In  shoct,  I  have  canvassed  all  your  objections, 
and,  I  think,  I  have  answered  them  alL  Forgive 
me  for  supposing  you  to  make  them ;  and  foigive 
me,  when  I  tell  you  that,  while  I  did  so,  melhoue^t 
I  loved  you  less  than  I  was  wont  to  do.  1 

But  I  am  anticipating-  blessings  which  may  never 
arrive;  for  the  gentlest  of  her  sex  is  yet  cruel  to 
Montauban.  But,  I  trust,  it  is  only  the  nuuden 
cojmess  of  a  mind  naturally  fearful.  She  owned 
her  esteem,  her  friendship}  these  are  poor  to  the 
returns  I  ask ;  but  they  must  be  exchanged  for  sen- 
timents more  tender,  they  must  yield  to  the  ardour 
of  mine.  T^ey  must,  they  shall :  I  feel  my  heart 
expand  with  a  glad  foreboding,  that  tells  it  of  hapftt- 
ness  to  oome  While  I  ei^joy  it,  I  wish  for  some- 
thing more :  let  me  hear  then  that  my  S^arva  eujoji 
it  too.  . 


LETTER  X. 
Julia  to  Maria, 


TTOU  know  not  the  heai^  ef  your  Julia ;  yet  im- 
^  pute  it  not  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  your 
friendship.  Its  perplexity  is  of  a  nature  so  deDcat^ 
that  I  am  sometimes  afraid  even  to  think  on  it  my- 
self; and  often,  when  I  meant  to  reveal  it  to  you, 
my  utterance  failed  in  the  attempt. 
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Hie  chaiacter  you  have  btxtd  of  tbe  count  de 
Montauban  is  juit ;  it  i«,  perhaps,  ewen  lea  than  he 
tnerits ;  for  his  virtues  are  of  that  unbending  kind, 
that  does  not  easily  stoop  to  the  q>inion  of  the 
world ;  to  which  the  world,  therefore,  is  not  proftise 
of  its  eulogium.  I  revere  his  virtues,  I  esteem  his 
good  qualities ; — but  I  cannot  love  him.  This  must 
be  my  answer  to  others ;  but  Maria  has  a  right  to 
something  more ;  she  may  be  told  my  weakness,  for 
her  friendship  can  pity  and  support  it. 

Learn,  then,  that  I  have  not  a  .heart  to  bestow. » 
I  blush  even  while  I  write  this  confession.  —  Yet,  to 
love  merit  like  Savillon's  cannot  be  criminal.  "Why 
then  do  I  blush  again,  when  I  think  of  revealing 
it? 

You  have  seen  him  at  Belville;  alas!  you  know 
not  his  worth ;  it  is  not  easy  to  know  it  Gentte^ 
modest,  retired  from  notice,  —  it  was  the  lot  of  your 
Julia  to  discover  it  She  prized  it  the  more,  that 
it  was  not  common  to  all ;  and  while  she  looked  on 
it  as  the  child  of  her  own  observation,  it  was  vanity 
to  know,  it  was  virtue  t6  cherish.  Alas  I  she  was 
unconrdous  of  that  period  when  it  ceased  to  be 
virtue,  and  grew  into  passion. 
.  But  whither  am  I  wandering?  I  meant  only  to 
relate;  but  our  feelings  qpeak  for  themselves,  before 
we  can  tdl  why  we  feel. 

Savillon's  father  and  mine  were  friends;  his  fit- 
ther  was  unfortunate,  and  mind  was  the  friend  of 
his  mirfortune ;  hence  arose  a  sort  of  dependence 
OD  the  one  side,  which,  on  the  other,  I  fear,  was  never 
entirely  forgotten.  I  have  sometimes  observed  this 
weakness  in  my  &ther ;  but  the  pride  that  leads  to 
virtue  may  be  pardoned.  He  think  of  a  man  as  his 
inferior,  only  thai  he  may  do  him  a  kindness  more 
freely. .  Savillon's  fiimSly,  indeed,  was  not  so  ntiUe 
as  his  mind:  my  father  warmly  acknowledged  the 
excellence  of  the  last ;  but  he  had  been  taught,  from 
earliest  infoncy,  to  consider  a  misfortune  the  want 
of  the  former. 

After  tbe  death  of  old  Savillon,  my  Other's  friend, 
ship  and  protecticm  were  transferred  to  his  son ;  the 
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time  he  eould  spate  firon  study  was  oomnunly 
vent  at  Belville.  He  appealed  to  feel  in  his  sitaa. 
tlon  that  dependence  I  mentioned :  in  mean  aoo^ 
this  produces  senility;  in  liboal  mnids,  it  ia  the 
none  of  hraourable  pride.  Tliere  was  a  silent  me- 
lancholy about  Savijlon,  wfaidi  disdained  the  notice 
(rfsuperftcial  observers,  and  was  never  satisfied  with 
superAdal  acquirement  Hu  endowments  did  not 
attract  the  eye  of  the  world;  but  they  fixed  the  es- 
teem and  admiratim  of  his  friends.  His  friends, 
indeed,  were  few ;  and  he  seemed  not  to  wish  tiiem 
many. 

To  know  such  a  man;  to  see  his  merit;  to  z^xeC 
that  yoke  which  ibrtune  had  Uud  upon  him. «.  I  am 
bewildered  in  sentiment  again.  -  In  truth,  my  story 
is  the  story  of  sentiment.  I  would  tdl  you  how  I 
began  to  love  Savitton ;  but  [the  trifles  by  which  I 
now  mark  'the  progress  of  this  attachmmt  are  too 
little  for  description. 

We  -were  ftequentiy  together  at  that  time  of  life 
when  a  boy  and  a  girl  are  not  alarmed  at  being  to- 
gether. Savillon's  superior  attainmoits  made  him 
a  sort  of  master  for  your  Julia.  He  used  to  teach 
me  ideas;  sometimes  he  flattered  me,  by  saying 
that,  in  his  turn,  he  learned  from  me.  Our  feelings 
were  often  equally  disgusted  with  many  of  the  com- 
mon  notions  of  mankind,  and  we  early  began  to  form 
a  league  against  them.  We  began  with  an  alliance 
of  argument;  but  the  heart  was  always  appealed  to 
in  the  last  resort. 

The  time  at  last  came  When  I  began  to  fear  some, 
thing  improper  in  our  friendship ;  but  the  fears  that 
should  guard,  betray  us.  They  make  pictures  to  our 
fimcy,  which  the  reason  they  call  to  their  assistance 
cannot  overcome.  In  my  rand)Ies  through  tiie  woods 
at  Belville,  I  have  often;tumed  into  a  difi^nt  walk 
from  that  I  first  designed  to  take,  because  I  sus- 
pected Savillon  was  there !  Alas !  Maria,  an  ideal 
Savillon  [attended  me,  more  dangerous  than  the 
real. 

But  it  was  only  from  his  absence  I  acquired  a 
certain  knowledge  of  myself.    I  remember,  on  the 
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eve  o{  his  departure,  we  were  walking  in  the  gar- 
den ;  my  &ther  was  with  us.  He  had  been  com. 
mending  some  carnation  seeds,  which  he  had  just 
received  from  an  eminent  florist  at  Versailles.  Sa- 
▼illon  was  examining  some  of  them,  which  my  fiither 
had  put  into  his  hand ;  and  soon  after,  when  we 
came  to  a  small  plot,  which  I  used  to  call  my  gar- 
den,  he  sowed  a  few  of  them  in  a  particular  comer 
of  it  I  took  little  notice  at  the  time;  but,  not 
long  after  he  was  gone,  the  flowers  began  to  appear. 
You  cannot  easily  imagine  the  elftct  this  trifling  cir. 
cumstance  had-  upon  me.  I  used  to  visit  the  spot 
by  stealth,  for  a  cotain  conscious  feeling  prevented 
me  going  openly  thither,  and  watched  the  growth  of 
those  carnations  with  the  care  of  a  parent  for  a  dar- 
ling child ;  and  when  they  began  to  droop  (I  blush, 
Maria,  to  tell  it,)  I  have  often  watered  them  with 
my  tears. 

Such  is  the  account  of  my  own  feelings ;  but  who 
shall  teU  me  those  of  SaviUon  ?  I  have  seen  him 
look  such  things ! — but,  alas !  Maria,  our  wishes  are 
traitors,  and  give  us  folse  intelligehce.  His  soul  is 
too  noble  to  pour  itself  out  in  those  trivial  speeches 
which  the  other  sex  often  addresses  to  ours.  SaviUon 
knows  not  the  language  of  compliment ;  yet,  me- 
thinks,  firom  SaviUon  it  would  please.  May  not  a' 
sense  of  his  humble  fortune  prevent  him  from  speak- 
ing what  he  feels  ?  When  we  were  first  acquainted, 
Julia  de  Roubign^  was  a  name  of  some  consequence ; 
fiiUen  as  she  now  is,  it  is  now  her  time  to  be  haughty, 
and  Savyion  is  too  generous  to  think  otherwise. 
,  In  our  most  exalted  state,  my  friend,  we  are  not  so 
^Ufflcult  to  win  as  we  are  sometimes  imagined  to  be : 
it  unfortunately  hiqipens  that  the  best  men  think  us 
the  most  so. 

I  know  I  am  partial  to  my  own  cause ;  yet  I  am 
sensible  of  all  the  .impropriety  with  which  my  con- 
duct is  attended.  lAj  conduct  did  I  caU  it?  It  is 
not  my  conductt  I  err  but  in  thought.  Yet,  I  fear, 
I  suflfered  these  thoughts  at  first  without  alarm, 
lliey  have  grown  up,  unchecked,  in  my  bosom,  and 
now  1  would  controul  them  in  vain.     Should  I 
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know  myulf  indiflferaifc  to  SavUlon,  would  not  my 
pride  let  me  flree  ?  I  sigh,  and  dare  nofc  aay  that  it 
would. 

But  there  is  lomething  tenderer  and  less  tumul- 
tuout  in  that  feding  with  which  I  now  remember 
bUn,  than  when  his  presence  used  to  alarm  me. 
Obliged  to  leave  France,  where  fortune  had  denied 
him  an  inheritance,  he  is  gone  to  Martinique,  on 
the  invitation  of  an  uncle,  who  has  been  several 
years  settled  in  that  island.  When  I  think  of  the 
tract  of  ocean  which  separates  us,  my  bead  grows 
diny  as  I  think  1  —that  this  little  heart  should  have 
its  interests  extended  so  far !  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  there  should  exist  a  being  for  whom 
it  swdls  mth  imaginary  hope,  and  tremUes,  alas ! 
much  oftener  trembles,  with  imaginary  fear  * 

In  such  a  situation,  wonder  not  at  my  coldness  to 
Montauban.  I  kpow  not  how  it  is ;  but,  methinks, 
I  esteem  him  less  than  I  did,  from  the  preposterous 
reason,  that  he  loves  me  when  I  would  not  have 
hhn.  I  owe  him  gratitude  in  return,  though  I  om- 
ttot  give  him  love ;  but  I  involuntarily  reftise  him 
the  first,  because  he  asks  the  latter,  which  I  have  not 
to  bestow. 

Would  that  be  had  never  seen  your  Julia !  I  ex- 
pect n<rt  a  life  of  happiness,  but  had  looked  for  one 
of  quiet  There  is  something  in  the  idea  even  of 
peaoeAil  sadness,  which  I  could  bear  without  re- 
pining ;  -  but  I  am  not  made  for  struggling  with 
perplexity. 


LETTER  XI. 
Julia  to  Maria. 


FROM  your  letters,  Maria,  I  always  find  comfort 
and  satisfaction  j  and  never  did  one  arrive  more 
seasonably  than  the  last.  When  the  soul  is  torn  by 
contrary  emotions,  it  is  then  that  we  wish  finr  a 
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friend  to  reconcile  us  to  ourselves :  such  a  friend 
am  I  blessed  with  in  you.  Advice  from  my  Maria 
is  the  language  of  wisdom  witiiout  its  severity ;  she 
can  feel  what  is  due  to  nature,  while  she  speaks 
what  is  required  of  prudence. 

I  have  ever  thought  as  you  do, '  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  woman  not  to  swerve  from  the  duty  of  a  wife ; 
that  to  love  another  more  than  a  -husband,  is  an 
adultery  of  the  heart ;  and  not  to  love  a  husband 
with  undivided  affection,  is  a  virtual  breach  of  the 
vow  that  unites  us.* 

But  I  dare  not  own  to  my  fiither  the  attachment 
ftt>m  which  these  arguments  are  drawn.  There  is  a 
sternness  in  his  idea  of  honour,  from  which  I  shrink 
with  aflnright  Images  of  vengeance  and  destruction 
paint  themselves  to  my  mind,  when  I  think  of  his 
discovering  that  weakness  which  I  cannot  hide  from 
myself.  Even  before  my  mother,  as  his  wife,  I 
tremble,  and  dare  not  disclose  it 

How  hard  is  the  &te  of  your  'JuBa !  Unhappy 
from  feelings  which  she  cherished  as  harmless, 
which  still  she  cannot  think  criminal,  yet  denied 
even  the  comfort  of  revealing,  except  to  her  Maria, 
the  cause  of  her  distress !  Amidst  the  wreck  of  our 
family's  fortunes,  I  shared  the  common  calamity ; 
must  I  now  be  robbed  of  the  little  treasure  I  had 
saved,  spoiled  of  my  peace  of  mind,  and  forUd  the 
native  freedom  of  my  afi^ion»  ? 


I  am  called  to  dinner.  One  of  our  neighbours  is 
below,  a  distant  relation  of  Montauban,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Another  stranger,  Lisette  says, 
is  also  there,  ft  captain  of  a  ship,  she  thinks,  whom 
she  remembers  having  seen  formerly  at  Belville.— 
Must  I  go  then,  and  look  unmeaning  cheerfulness, 
and  talk  indifferent  things,  while  my  heart  is  torn 
with  secret  agittition?  To  feel  distress' is  painftil; 
but  ta  dissemble  it,  is  torture. 


I  have  now  timo  to  think,  and  power  to  express 

U 
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my  thoughto— it  i»  mkliiigfat,  and  the  vocld  is  bush- 
ed around  me!  After  the  agitation  of  this  day,  I 
feel  something  silently  sad  at  my  heart,  that  can 
pour  itself  out  to  my  friend  1 

Savillon !  cruel  Savillon !  —  but  I  complain  as  if  it 
were  fitlsehood  to  have  £k»gotten  her  whom  perhaps 
he  never  loved. 

She  too  must  forget  him —Maria !  he  is  the  hus- 
band of  another !  That  sea^captun,  who  dined  with 
my  father  to-day,  is  just  returned  from  Martinique. 
With  a  beating  heart,  I  heard  him  questioned  of  Sa. 
▼illon.  With  a  beating  heart,  I  heard  him  tell  of 
the  riches  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  by  the  death 
of 'that  relation  with  whom  he  lived  ;  but  judge  of 
its  sensations,  when  he  added,  tliat  SavilloD  was 
only  prevented  by  that  event  from  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  planter,  who  had  been  destined 
for  his  wife  on  the  very  day  his  uncle  died,  and 
whom  he  was  still  to  marry  as  soon  as  decoacy 
would  permit  '  And  before  this  time,*  said  tiie 
stranger,  *  be  must  be  her  husband* 

Before  this  time!  — While  I  was  cheridiing  ro- 
mantic hopes ;  or  at  least,  while,  amidst  my  dis- 
tress, I  had  preserved  inviolate  the  idea  of  his  fiuth 
and  my  own.  But  whither  does  this  delusion  carry 
me  ?  Savillon  has  broken  no  faith ;  to  me  he  never 
pledged  it.  Hide  me,  my  friend,  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  folly,  or  let  it  speak  till  its  expiaticm  be 
made,  till  I  have  banished  Savillon  from  my  mind. 

Must  I  then  banish  him  firom  my  mind  ?  Must  I 
forget  the  scenes  of  our  early  days,  the  opinions  wc 
formed,  the  authors  we,  read,  the  music  we  played 
together?  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  wont  to 
retire  from  the  profanity  of  vulgar  souls  to  indulge 
the  remembrance ! 


I  heard  somebody  tap  at  my  door.  I  was  in  that 
state  of  mind  which  every  thing  terrifies :  I  fancy  I 
looked  terrified ;  for  my  mother,  when  she  entered, 
begged  me,  in  a  low  voice,  not  to  be  alarmed. 

*  I  come  to  see  you,  Julia,*  said  she, '  before  I  go 
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(o  bed.  Methooglit  you  looked  ill  at  lupptr.'-* 
'  I>id  I,  mammft  *  said  I ;  *  I  am  well  enough.  Indeed 
I  am.'  She  prened  my  hand  gently;  I  attempted 
to  smile ;  it  wa«  with  difficulty  I  forebore  weeping. 

*  Your  mind,  child,*  continued  my  mother,  *  is  too 
tender,  I  .fear  it  is,  for  this  bad  world  You  must 
learn  to  conquer  some  of  its  feelings,  if  you  would 
be  just  to  yourself;  but  I  can  pardon  you,  for  I 
know  how  bewitching  they  are ;  but  trust  me,  my 
love,  they  must  not  be  indulged  too  far;  they  poi. 
eon  the  quiet  of  our  lives.  Abu !  we  have  too  little 
at  best !  I  am  aware  how  ungracious  the  doctrine 
is,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true.  If  you  ever  have  a 
child  like  yourself,  you  will  tell  her  this  in  your 
tarn,  and  she  will  not  believe  you.' 

I  was  now  weeping  outright ;  it  was  the  only  an. 
swer  I  could  make.  My  mother  unbraced  me  ten- 
derly, and  b^ged  me  to  be  calm,  and  endeavour  to 
rest.  I  gave  her  my  promise  to  go  soon  to  bed  :  I 
am  about  to  perform  it ;  but  to  rest,  Maria !  —  Fare- 
weU! 


LETTER  XII. 
Julia  to  Maria. 


TXTHILE  I  write,  my  paper  is  blotted  by  my  tears. 
^^  They  fall  not  now  for  myself,  but  for  my  father ; 
you  know  not  how  he  has  wrung  my  heart 

He  had  another  appointment  this  day  with  that 
procureur  who  once  visited  our  village  before.  Sure 
there  is  something  terrible  in  that  man's  business. 
Alas!  I  formerly  complained  of  my  fiither's  ill- 
humour,  when  he  returned  to  us  Arom  a  meeting 
with  him;  I  knew  not,  unjust  that  I  was,  what 
reason  he  then  might  have  for  his  chagrin  ;  I  am 
still  ignorant  of  their  transactions,  but  have  too 
good  ground  for  making  frightfVil  conjectures. . 

On  his  return  in  the  evening,  he  found  my  mother 
U  2  ' 
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and  me  In  leparate  apartments.  She  haa  complained 
of  a  slight  disorder,  from  cold,  I  believe,  these  two 
or  three  days  past,  and  had  lain  down  on  a  couch  in 
her  own  room,  till  my  father  should  return.  I  was 
left  alone,  and  sat  down  to  read  my  fiivourite 
Racine. 

*  Iphigenla  i'  said  my  father,  taking  up  the  book, 
*  Iphigeuia  !*  He  looked  on  me  piteously  as  he  re- 
peated the  word.  I  cannot  make  you  understand 
how  much  that  single  name  expressed,  or  how  much 
that  look.  He  pressed  me  to  his  bosom,  and,  as  he 
kissed  me,  I  fdt  a  tear  on  his  cheek. 

*  Your  mother  is  in  her  own  chamber,  my  love,' 
I  offered  to  go  and  fetch  her  j  he  held  my  hand  fast, 
as  if  he  would  not  have  me  leave  him.  We  stood 
,for  some  moments  thus,  till  my  mother,  who  had 

heard  his  voice,  entered  tiie  room. 

yfe  sat  down  by  the  fire,  with  my  father  between 
us.  He  looked  on  us  alternately  with  an  afl^cted 
cheerfulness,  and  spoke  of  indifferent  things  in  a 
tone  of  gaiety  rather  unusual  to  him ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  foreign  those  appearances  were  to 
the  real  movements  of  his  souL 

There  was  at  last  a  pause  of  silence,  which  gave 
them  time  to  overcome  him.—  We  saw  a  tear,  which 
he  was  unable  to  repress,  begin  to  steal  from  bU 
eye.  *  My  dearest  life !'  said  mj  mother,  laying 
hold  of  his  hand  and  kissing  it :  I  pressed  the  other 
in  mine.  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  I  am  still  rich  in  bless- 
ings, while  these  are  left  me.  You,  my  love,  have 
ever  shared  my  fortune  unrepining :  I  }ook  up  to 
you  as  to  a  superior  Being,  who,  for  all  his  benefits, 
accepts  of  our  gratitude  as  the  only  recompense  we 
have  to  make.  This  — this  last  retreat,  where  I 
look6d  for  peace  at  least,  though  it  was  joined  to  po- 
verty, we  may  soon  be  forced  to  leave !  Wilt  thou 
still  pardon,  still  comfort  the  man,  whose  evil  des. 
tiny  has  drawn  thee  along  with  it  to  ruin .'  And 
tfiou  too,  my  child,  my  Julia !  thou  wilt  not  forsake 
thy  father's  grey  hairs !  Misfortune  pursues  him  to 
the  last :  do  thou  but  smile,  my  cherub,  and  he  can 
bear  it  still.'    I  threw  my  head  on  his  knees,  and 
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bathed  tbem  with  my  tean.  *  Do  not  unman  me/ 
he  cried ;  *  I  would  support  my  situation  as  becomes 
a  man.  Methinks,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  endure 
any  tiling— but  my  wife !  my  child !  can  they  bear 
want  and  wretchedness  ?*  —  *  They  can  bear  any  thing 
with  you/  said  my  mother.  I  started  up,  I  know 
not  how ;  I  said  something,  I  know  not  what ;  but, 
at  that  moment  I  felt  my  heart  roused  as  with  the 
soundof  a  trumpet.  My  mother  stood  on  one  side, 
looked  gently  upwards,  her  hands,  which  were 
elafpcd  together,  leaning  on  imy  father's  shoulder. 
He  had  one  hand  in  his  side,  the  other  pressed  on 
his  bosom^  his  figure  seeming  to  rise  above  itself, 
and  his  eye  bent  steadily  forward.  Methought,  as 
I  looked  on  them,  I  was  above  the  fears  of  hu- 
manity. 

Le  Blanc  entered.  *  »Tl8  enough,*  said  my  father, 
taking  one  or  two  strides  through  the  room,  his 
countenance  still  preserving  an  air  of  haughtiness. 
•  Go  to  my  chamber,'  said  he  to  Le  Blanc,  *  I  have 
some  business  for  you.*  When  they  left  Ihe  room, 
I  felt  the  weakness  of  my  soul  return.  I  looked  on  . 
my  mother ;  she  turned  ftom  me  to  hide  her  tears. 
I  fell  on  her  neck,  and  gave  a  loose  to'mine :  '  Do 
not  weep,  Julia  !*  was  all  she  could  utter,  and  she 
wept  while  she  uttered  it 

When  Le  Blanc  returned,  he  was  pale  as  ashes, 
and  his  hands  shook  so,  that  he  could  hardly  carry 
in  supper.  My  fiather  came  in  a  few  minutes  after 
him :  he  took  his  place  at  table  in  his  usual  way, 
and  strove  to  look  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  During 
the  time  of  supper,  I  observed  Le  Blanc  fix  his  eyp 
upon  him  ;  and,  when  he  answered  some  little  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  my  father,  his  voice  trembled  in 
his  tiiroat 

After  being  left  by  ourselves,  we  were  for  some 
time  silent  My  mother  at  last  spoke  through  her 
tears:  '  Do  not,  my  dearest  Roubign^,  said  she, 
'  add  to  our  misfortunes  by  an  unkind  c(mcealment 
of  them.  Has  any  new  calamity  befallen  us?  When 
we  retired  hither,  did  we  not  know  the  woryt  ?*  --  *  1 
am  afraid  not,'  answered  he  calmly,  'but  my  fean 
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may  not  be  altogether  just  Do  not  be  alanned,  my 
love,  tbingi  may  turn  out  better  than  they  appear. 
I  was  affected  too  much  before  supper,  and  oould 
not  conceal  it.  There  are  weak  momenta,  when  we 
are  not  masters  of  ourselves.  When  I  looked  on 
my  JnUa  and  you,  when  I  thought  cm  those  tre»> 
sures,  I  was  a  very  coward ;  but  I  have  resumed  my 
fortitude,  and  I  think  I  can  await  the  dedsicm 
calmly.  You  shall  know  the  whole,  my  love ;  but 
let  me  prevail  on  you  to  be  comforted  in  the  mean 
time  i  let  not  our  distresses  reach  us  before  their 
time.*  He  rung  for  Le  Blanc,  and  gave  him  direc- 
tions about  some  ordinary  matters  for  next  day. 

As  I  went  up  stairs  to  my  room,  I  saw  that  poor 
fellow  sUnding  at  the  window  in.  the  stair.case, 

*  What  do  you  here,'  said  I,  *  Le  Blanc  ?'  — *  Ah  I  Miss 
Julia,*  said  he,  *  I  know  not  well  what  I  da'  He 
followed  me  into  my  room,  without  my  bidding  him. 

*  My  master  has  spoken  so  to  me.  When  be  called 
me  out  before  sui^r,  as  you  saw,  I  went  with  hfan 
into  his  jcloset :  he  wrote  something  down,  as  if  he 
were  summing  up  money.  *  Here  are  so  much  wages 
due  to  you,  Le  Blanc,*  said  he,  putting  the  paper 
into  my  hand.  '  You  shall  recdve  the  money  now ; 
for  I  know  not  how  long  these  louis  may  be  mine 
to  give  you.*  I  could  not  read  the  figures,  I  am 
sure  I  could  not :  I  was  struck  blind,  as  it  WBere> 
when  he  spoke  so.  He  held  out  the  gold  to  me :  I 
drew  back  j  for  I  would  not  have  touched  it  for  the 
work! ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  taking  it,  till  I  fell  on 
my  knees,  and  entreated  him  not  to  kill  me  by  offer- 
ing such  a  thing.  At  length  he  threw  it  down  on 
hia  table,  and  I  saw  him  wipe  his  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief.  *  My  dear  master,'  said  I,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  took  hold  of  his  hand,  for  seeing  him  so  made 
me  forget  myself.  He  waved  his  hand  for  me  to 
leave  the  room;  and,  as  I  went  down  into  the 
kitchen,  if  I  had  not  bursted  into  tears,  I  think  I 
shouM  have  fainted  away.* 

What  wiU  our  destiny  do  with  us  ?  But  I  have 
learned,  of  late,  to  look  on  misery  with  less  emo* 
tion.    My  soul  has  sunk  into  a  stujrid  indififerenoe. 
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and  sometimes,  when  she  is  roused  At  all,  I  conoelTe 
a  sort  of  pride  in  meeting  distress  with  fottitade, 
since  I  cannot  hope  for  the  attainment  of  happiness. 
But  my  father,  Maria!  — thus  to  bear  at  once  the 
weakness  of  age,  the  gripe  of  poverty,  the  bufiMs  of 
a  world  with  which  his  spirit  is  ahready  at  war !  — 
there  my  heart  bleeds  again!  The  complaints  I 
hare  made  of  those  littie  harshnesaes  I  have  some- 
times fdt  fh>m  him,  rise-  up  to  my  memory  in  the 
form  of  remorse.  Had  he  beoi  more  perfectly  in. 
dulgcnt,  methinks  I  should  have  pitied  him  less. 


I  was  alarmed  by  hearing  my  mother*8  bell.  She 
had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness,  and 
had  almost  fainted.  She  is  now  a  good  deal  better, 
and  endeavours  to  make  light  of  it ;  but  at  this  time 
I  am  weaker  than  usual,  and  every  appearance  of 
danger  frightens  me.  She  chid  me  for  not  having 
been  a-bed.  I  leave  this  open  till  the  morning, 
when  I  can  inform  you  how  she  does. 


My  mother  has  got  up,  though  against  the  advice 
of  my  father  and  me.  It  may  be  fancy,  but  I  think 
I  see  her  eye  languid  and  weighed  down.  I  would 
stifle  even  the  thoughts  of  dang^,  but  cannot. 
Farewell 


LETTER  XIIL 
Lisette  to  Maria. 


Madam^ 
T  AM  commanded  by  my  dear  young  lady  to  write 
-'-  to  you,  because  she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  write 
herself    I  am  sure  I  am  littie  able  either.    I  have 
a  poor  head  for  inditing  at  any  time;  and,  at  pi^ 
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ient,  it  U  so  fldl  of  the  melancholy  scenes  I  have 
seen,  that  tt  goes  round,  as  it  were,  at  the  thought! 
of  telling  them.  When  I  think  what  a  lady  I  bare 
lost !  To  be  sure  if  ever  there  was  a  saint  on  earth, 
madame  de-Roulngn^  was  she— but  Heaven's  will 
be  done! 

I  believe  Miss  Julia  wrote  you  a  letter  the  day 
she  was  taken  ilL  She  did  not  say  much,  for  it  is 
her  way  not  to  be  troublesome  with  her  complaints ; 
but  we  all  saw  by  her  looks  how  distressed  she  was. 
That  night  my  master  lay  in  a  separate  apartment, 
and  I  sat  up  by  her  bed-side ;  I  heard  her  tossing 
and  restless  aU  night  long,  and  now  and  then,  when 
she  got  a  few  moments '  sleep,  she  would  moan 
through  it  sadly,  and  presently  wake  with  a  start, 
pM  if  something  had  frightened  her.  In  the  mondng 
a  physician  was  sent  for,  who  caused  her  to  be 
blooded ;  and  we  thought  her  the  better  for  it ;  but 
that  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  next  night 
she  was  worse  than  before,  and  complained  of  vio- 
lent pains  all  over  her  body,  and  particularly  bar 
breast,  and  did  not  once  shut  her  eyes  to  sle^ 
They  took  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  from  her  now 
than  at  first,  and  in  the  evening  she  had  a  tdiater 
put  on,  and  the  doctor  sat  by  her  part  of  the  night 
AU  this  time  Miss  Julia  was  scarce  ever  out  of  her 
mother's  chamber,  except  sometimes  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  the  doctor  begged  of  her  to  go,  and 
be  and  I  were  both  attending  my  lady.  My  master, 
indeed,  that  last  night  took  her  away,  and  prevailed 
on  her  to  put  off  her  clothes,  and  go  to  bed ;  and  I 
heard  him  say  to  her  in  a  whisper,  when  they  had 
got  upon  the  stairs,  *  My  Julia,  have  |Mty  on  your, 
self  for  my  sake,  and:  let  me  not  lose  both  :*  and 
be  wept,  I  saw,  as  he  spoke;  and  she  bunt  into 
tears. 

The  fourth  day  my  lady  continued  much  in  the 
same  way,  but  during  the  night  she  wandered  a 
good 'deal,  and  spoke  much  of  her  husband  and 
daughter,  and  frequently  mentioned  the  count  de 
Montauban.  Hie  doctor  ordered  some  things,  I  for. 
get  their  proper  name,  to  be  laid  to  the  soles  of  her 
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feet,  which  teemed  to  relieve  her  head  much ;  for 
•he  was  mcure  distinct  towards  morning,  and  knew 
me  when  I  gare  her  drink,  and  called  me  by  my 
name,.wbich  she  had  not  done  before,  but  had  taken 
me  for  my  young  lady ;  but  her  voice  was  fainter 
than  ever,  and  her  phydcian  looked  more  alarmed, 
when  he  visited  her,  than  I  had  seen  him  do  all  the 
rest  of  her  iUnesa.  My  master  was  then  in  the 
room,  and  {Nresently  they  went  out  together;  my 
lady  called  me  to  h«r,  and  asked  who  had  gone 
out  i  when  I  told  her,  she  said,  *  I  guess  the  reason ; 
but.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  can  think  of  it  without 
terror.'  . 

Her  daughter  entered  the  room  just  then ;  she 
went  up  to  her  mother,  and  asked  how  she  found 
herself.  *  More  at  ease,  my  child,'  said  she,  '  but  I 
will  not  deceive  you  into  hope ;  I  believe  this  mo- 
mentary relief  is  a  fktal  symptom ;  my  own  feelings 
tell  me  so,  and  the  doctor's  looks  confirm  them*'  — 
'  Do  not  q>eak  so,  my  dearest  mother  1  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  !*  was  all  she  could  answer. 

The  doctor  returned  along  with  my  master.  He 
felt  my  lady's  pulse;  Miss  Julia  looked  up  wildly 
in  his  foce ;  my  master  turned  aside  his  head ;  but 
my  lady,  sweet  angel,  was  calm  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb.  *  Do  not  flatter  me,'  said  she,  when  the  doc- 
tor let  go  her  arm ;  *  I  know  you  think  I  cannot 
recover.' — *  I  am  not  without  hopes,  madam,'  he  re- 
plied, *  though,  I  confess,  my  fears  are  stronger  than 
my  hopes.'  My  lady  looked  upwards  for  a  moment, 
as  I  have  often  seen  her  do  in  health.  Her  daugh- 
ter flung  herself  on  the  bed ;.  I  thought  she  had 
follen  into  a  swoon,  and  wanted  to  lift  her  up  in 
my  arms,  though  I  was  all  of  a  tremUe,  and  could 
hardly  support  myself.  She  started  up,  and  would 
have  spoken  to  her  mother ;  but  she  wept  and  sobbed, 
and  could  not  My  lady  b^;ged  her  to  be  composed ; 
my  master  could  not  speak,  but  he  laid  hold  of  her 
hand,  and,  with  a  sort  of  gentle  force,  led  her  out 
of  the  room. 

My  lady  complained  of  a  dryness  on  Iter  mouth 
and  lips :  the  doctor  gave  her  a  glass  of  water,  into 
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which  he  pouted  a  little  somewhat  out  of  a  phial ; 
she  thanked  him  when  she  had  drunk  it,  and  seemed 
to  speak  easier :  he  said  he  should  leave  her  for  a 
little :  Mens,  de  Roubign^  came  in :  *  Attend  my 
daughter,'  said  she  to  me ;  and  I  thought  she  wanted 
to  be  alone  with  my  master. 

I  found  Miss  Julia  in  the  parlour,  leaning  on  the 
table,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand ;  when  I  qwke, 
she  feU  a.crying  again.  Soon  after,  her  father  came 
in,  and  told  her  that  her  mother  wished  to  see  herj 
jihe  returned  along  with  my  master,  and  they  were 
some  time  together. 

When  I  was  called,  I  found  my  lady  very  low,  by 
reason,  as  I  suppose,  she  had  worn  herselfout  in 
speaking  to  them.  The  doctor  said  so  too,  when  be 
returned;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  attended 
him  down  stairs,  he  said  to  me,  *  That  excellent 
lady  is,  going  fast.'  He  promised  to  see  her  again 
in  two  hours  J  but,  before  that  time,  we  found  she 
had  grown  much  worse,  and  had  lost  her  speech 
altogether  j  and  wh^n  he  came,  he  said  nothing  was 
to  be  done,  but  to  make  her  as  easy  as  possible,  and 
offered  to  stay  with  her  himself  j  which  he  did  till 
about  three  next  morning,  when  the  dear  good  lady 
expired. 

Her  daughter  fainted  away,  and  it  was  a  loog~ 
time  before  the  physician  could  recover  her.  It  is 
wonderful  how  my  master  bears  up,  in  order  to 
comfort  her ;  but  one  may  see  how  heavy  his  grief 
is  on  him  for  all  that  This  morning.  Miss  Julia 
desired  me  to  attend  her  to  the  chamber  where  her 
mother's  corpse  is  laid.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  her 
speak  so  calmly  as  she  did ;  and,  though  I  made  so 
free  as  to  dissuade  -her  much  at  first,  yet  she  per- 
suaded me  she  could  bear  it  well  enough ;  and  I 
went  with  her  accordingly.  But  when  we  came 
near  the  door,  she  stopped,  and  pulled  me  back  into 
her  room,  ard  leaned  on  my  arm,  and  fell  into  a 
violent  fit  of  weeping  j  yet,  when  I  begged  her  to 
give  over  thoughts  of  going,  she  said  she  was  easy 
again,  and  would  ga  And  thus  two  or  tliree  times 
she  went  and  returned,  till,  at  last,  she  opened  the 
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door  in  desperation,  as  one  may  say,  and  I  went  in 
close  behind  her.  The  first  sight  we  saw  was  Mons. 
de  Roubign^  at  the  tsed-side,  bending  over  the 
corpse,  and  holding  one  of  its  hands  in  his.  *  Sup- 
port  me,  lasette,*  cried  she ;  and  leaned  back  on  me 
again.  My  master  turned  about  as  she  spoke ;  his 
daughter  took  courage,  as  it  were,  then,  and  walked 
up  to  the  body,  and  took  the  hand  that  her  father 
had  just  let  drop,  and  kissed  it.  '  My  child  !*  said 
he.  '  My  father !'  answered  my  dear  young  lady, 
and  they  clasped  one  another  in  their  arms.  I  could 
not  help  bursting  into  tears  when  I  saw  them ;  yet 
it  was  not  altogether  for  grief  neither ;  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  but  I  weep  when  I  think  of  it  yet  May 
Heaven  bless  them  both,  and  reserve  them  to  sup- 
port one  another ! 


My  lady's  beH  rung,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  had 
written  to  you.  When  I  told  her  I  had,  she  inquired 
if  I  had  sent  off  the  letter,  and  I  was  &in  to  say  yes, 
lest  she  should  ask  me  to  read  it ;  and  I  knew  how 
bad  it  must  be  for  her,  to  hear  all  I  have  told  your 
ladyship  repeated.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  sad  scrawl, 
and  little  worth  your  reading,  were  it  not  that  it 
concerns  so  dear  a  friend  of  yours  as  my  lady  is; 
and  I  have  told  things  just  as  they  happened,  and 
as  they  came  up  to  my  mind,  which  is,  indeed,  but 
in  a  confhsed  way  stUl.  But  I  ever  am,  madam, 
with  respect. 

Your  &ithful  and  obedient  servant, 

LiSBTTE. 
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LETTER  XIV. 
Julia  to  Maria. 

AT  laft,  my  Maria,  I  am  able  to  write.  laliieMd 
■ociety  of  my  afflieted  father,  I  ha^e  found  no 
reatraiot  on  my  sornnra.  We  have  indulged  tbem 
to  IJie  AiU ;  their  fint  tuibulence  is  nibuded,  and 
the  still  quiet  grirf  that  now  itresses  go.  my  bosom, 
if  such  as  my  fHend  m«y  participate. 

*  Your  loss  is  common  to  thousands.'    Such  is  the 

hacknied  consolation  of  ordinary  minds,  unavailing 

even  when  it  is  true.    But  mine  is  not  common  i  it 

is  not  merely  to  lose  a  mother,  the  best,  the  most 

indulgent  nX  mothers !    Thinlc,  Maria,  think  of  your 

Julia's  situatitm ;  how  hdpless,  how  forlorn  she  is ! 

A  father  pursued  by  misfortune  to  the  wane  of  liib; 

but,  alas !  he  looks  to  her  for  support !    He  has  out* 

lived  the  Uut  of  his  friends,  and  those  who  sfaonUI 

have  been  linked  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  the 

same  fatal  disputes  which  ruined  his  fortame  have 

shaken  from  his  side.    Beyond  him,  —and  he  is  old, 

and  affliction  blasts  his  age!— beyond  him,  Haxia, 

andb!Utfdr  thee,  —  the  worid  were  desolate  around 

me. 

My  mother!  — you  have  seen,  you  have  known 
her.    Her  gentle,  but  assured  spirit,  was  the  taitelary 
power  to  which  we  ever  looked  up  for  comfort  and 
protection ;  to  the  last  moment  it  enhghtened  her- 
self,  and  guided  us.     The  night  before  she  died,  she 
called  me  to  her  bedside':  *  I  feel,  my  child,' said  she, 
*  as  the  greatest  bitterness  of  parting,  the  thou^t 
of  leaving  you  to  affliction  and  distress.    I  have  but 
one  consolation  to  receive  or  to  bestow,  a  reliance 
on  that  merciM  Being,  who,  in  this  hour,  as  in  all 
the  past,  has  not  forsaken  me  !    Next  to  that  Being, 
you  will  shortly  be'  the  only  remaining  support  of 
the  unfortunate  Roubign^.     I  had,  of  late,  looked 
on  one  measure  as 'the  means  of  procuring  his  age 
an  additional  stay ;  but  I  will  not  prescribe  your 
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conduct,  or  warp  yoiir  heart  I  know  die  purity  of 
your  aentimentfl,  the  warmth  of  your  filial  afftctitm  ; 
to  those  and  the  guidance  of  Heaven  *  She  had 
apokm  thua  far  with  difficulty ;  her  voice  now  fidled 
in  the  attempt  My  father  came  into  the  room :  he 
sat  down  by  mo:  she  etretched  out  her  hand,  and 
joining  ours,  which  w««  both  hud  on  the  bed,  to- 
gether, she  clasped  them  with  a  fedble  pressure, 
leaned  backward,  seemingly  worn  out  with  exertion, 
and  locdced  up  to  heaven,  as  if  directing  us  tiiither 
for  that  assistance  which  her  words  had  bequeathed 
us,  her  last  words !  for  after  that  she  could  scarcely 
speak  to  be  heard,  and  only  uttered  some  broken 
syllables,  till  she  lost  the  power  of  utterance  alto- 
gether. 

These  words  cannot  be  forgotten  I  they  press  up(» 
my  mind  with  the  sacredness  of  a  parent's  dying 
instructions.     But  that  measure  they  suggested  —  is 
it  not  against  the  dictates  of  a  still  superior  power  f 
I  ftel  the  thoughts  of  it  as  of  a  crime.    Should  it  be 
so,  Maria;  or  do  I  mistake  the  whispers  of  incfin- 
ation  for  the  suggesticms  of  conscience  ?  Yet  I  think 
I  have  searched  my  bosom  impartially,  and  its  an- 
swer is  uniform.    Were  it  otherwise,  should  it  ever 
be  otherwise,  what  would  not  your  Julia  do,  to 
smoothe  the  latter  days  of  a  &ther,  on  whose  grey 
hairs  distresses  are  multiplied ! 

Metiiinks,  since  this  last  blow,  he  is  greatly 
changed.  The  haughtiness  of  spirit,  which  seemed 
to  brave,  but  in  reality  was  irritated  by  misfortune, 
has  left  him.  He  looks  calmly  upon  tilings;  they 
afifect  him  more,  but  hurt  him  less ;  his  tears  fall 
oftener,  but  they  are  less  terrible  than  the  sullen 
gloom  which  used  to  darken  his  aspect  I  can  now 
muigle  ;mine  with  his,  fi-ee  to  affliction,  without  un. 
easiness  or  fear;  and  those  offices  of  kindness,  which 
once  my  piety  exacted,  are  now  the  ofibring  of  my 
heart 

Montauban  has  behaved,  on  this  occasion,  as  be- 
came his  character.  How  perfect  were  it,  but  for 
that  weakness  which  regards  your  Julia.  He  came 
to  see  my  father  the  day  after  that  on  which  my 
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mother  died.  '  I  will  not  endeavour,'  said  he,  '  to 
gtap  the  current  of  your  grief:  that  comfort  which 
^the  world  oflfen,  at  times  like  these,  flows  not  from 
feeling,  and  cannot  be  addressed  to  it.  Your  sorrow 
is  just.  I  oome  to  gire  you  leisure  to  indulge  it ; 
employ  me  in  those  irksome  offices,  which  distress 
us  more  than  the  tears  they  oblige  us  to  dry :  think 
nothing  too  mean  to  impose  on  me,  that  can  any 
how  relieve  my  friend.* 

And  this  friend  his  daughter  is  forced  to  deprive 
him  of.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  common  pride  of  the 
sex,  that  will  not  brook  any  other  connection  where 
one  is  rejected.  I  am  assailed  by  motives  on  every 
hand ;  but  my  own  feelings  are  still  unconquered. 
Support  them,  my  ever-faithful  Maria,  if  they  are 
just }  if  not — but  they  cannot  be  unjust 

"Die  only  friend  of  my  own  sex,  whom  I  pooessed 
besides  thee,  is  now  no  more  1  Vfe  needed  no  ad- 
ditional tie }  yet,  methihks,  in  the  grief  of  my  heart, 
I  lean  upon  yours  with  increasing  affbction.  Tlioa, 
too  —  I  will  not  say  pity  —  thou  shalt  love  me  more. 


LETTER  XV. 
Jtdia  to  Maria. 


T  HAVE  this  moment  received  your  answer  to  my 
**-  last  Ah !  my  friend,  it  answers  not  as  I  wished. 
Is  this  frowardness  in  me,  to  hear,  with  pleasure, 
(mly  the  arguments  on  one  side,  when  my  conduct 
should  be  guided  by  those  on  boUi  t 

You  say,  *  It  is  from  the  absei^ce  of  Savillon,  that 
the  impression  he  had  made  on  my  heart  has  giuned 
its  present  strength ;  that  the  contemplation  of  dis- 
tant objects  is  always  stronger  than  the  sense  of 
present  ones ;  and  that,  were  I  to  see  him  now,  were 
I  daily  to  behold  him  the  husband  of  another,  I 
should  soon  grow  tranquil  at  the  sight     That  it  is 
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injustice  to  myself,  and  a  want  of  that  proper  pride 
which  should  be  the  constant  attendant  of  our  sex, 
to  suffer  this  unhappy  attachment  to  overcome  my 
mind ;  and  that,  after  looking  calmly  on  the  world, 
you  cannot  allow  so  much  force  to  those  impres- 
sions, as  our  youth  was  apt  to  suppose  in  them. 
That  they  are  commonly  vanquished  by  an  efibrt  to 
vanquish  them;  and  that  the  sinking  under  their 
pressure  is  one  of  those  diseases  of  the  mind,  which, 
like  certain  diseases  of  the  body,  the  exercise  of  its 
better  foculties  will  very  sooit  remove.' 

There  is  reason  in  all  this ;  but  while  you  argue 
from  reason,  I  must  decide  flrom  my  feelings.    In 
every  one's  own  case,  there  is  a  rule  of  judging, 
which  is  not  the  less  powerful  that  one  cannot  ex- 
press it.    I  inost  not  on  the  memory  of  Savillon ; 
I  can  forget  him ;  I  think  I  can  —  time  will  be  kind 
that  way  —  it  is  fit  I  should  forget  him  —  he  is  happy, 
as  the  husband  of  another.     But  should  I  wed  any 
man,  be  his  worth  what  it  may,  if  I  feel  not  that 
lively  preference  for  him  which  waits  not  for  reason- 
ing to  persuade  its  consent?   The  suggestions  I  have 
heard  of  Montauban's  unwearied  love,  his  uncom- 
mon virtues,  winning  my  af^tions  in  a  state  of 
wedlock,  I  have  always  held  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment ;  there  is  equivocation  in  those  vows  which 
unite  us  to  a  husband,  our  afibction  for  whom  we 
leave  to  contingency.    *  But  I  already  esteem  and 
admire  him.'    It  is  most  true !    Why  is  he  not  con- 
tented with  my  esteem  and  admiration  ?     If  those 
feelings  are  to  be  ripened  into  love,  let  him  wait 
that  period  when  my  hand  may  be  his  without  a 
blush.     Thb  I  have  already  told  him  ;   he  atanost 
owned  the  injustice  of  his  request,  but  pleaded  the 
ardour  of  passion  in  excuse.    Is  this  fair  dealing, 
Maria  ?  that  his  feelings  are  to  be  an  apology  for 
his  suit,  while  mine  are  not  allowed  to  be  a  reason 
for  refusal  ? 


I  am  called  away  by  my  father;    I  heard  the 
count's  voice  below  some  time  before.     There  was  a 
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•oltvinity  in  my  &tber'a  manner  of  juUng'me  down, 
which  indicatflt  Mnnetfaing  important  in  tbi«^  risH. 
You  cbaU  hear  what  that  is  before  thia  letter  if 
closed.    Again!  he  is  come  to  fetch  me 


Maria !  let  me  recover  my  surprise !  Yet  why 
should  I  be  surprised  at  the  generosity  of  Montau- 
ban !  I  know  the  native  nobleness  of  his  souL  Was 
it  in  such  a  girl  as  me  to  enfeeble  it  so  long  ? 

My  father  led  me  into  the  parlour.  Montauban 
was  standing  in  a  pensive  posture ;  he  made  me  a 
silent  bow.  I  was  placed  in  a  chair,  standing  near 
another  which  the  count  had  occupied  before ;  he 
sat  down.  My  father  walked  to  the  window }  his 
back  was  to  us.  Montauban  put  himaelf  once  or 
twice  into  the  attitude  of  qieaking :  but  we  were 
stiU  silent 

My  father  turned  and  aiqiroacbed  us.  '  The  count 
has  something  to  communicate,  Julia.  "Would  yoo 
choose,  sir,  that  it  should  be  addressed  to  her  alone  ?' 
'  No,*  answered  he,  *  it  is  an  expiation  to  both,  and 
both  should  hear  it  made  I  fear,  I  have  unwillingly 
been  the  cause  of  disquiet  to  a  family,  whose  so- 
ciety, for  some  time  past,  has  beeii  one  of  the  chid' 
sweeteners  of  my  life.  They  know  my  gratitude  for 
the  blessing  of  tiiat  intimacy  they  were  kind  enough 
to  allow  me.  When  I  wished  for  a  more  tender  con- 
nection, they  could  not  blame  my  wish ;  but,  when 
I  pressed  it  so  far  as  to  wound  their  peace,  I  was 
unworthy  of  the  esteem  they  had  formerly  given,  an 
esteem  I  cannot  now  bear  to  lose.  When  I  cease 
my  suit.  Miss  Julia,  let  it  speak,  not  a  diminution, 
but  an  increase  of  my  a£%ction.  If  that  regard, 
which  you  often  had  the  generosity  to  confess  for 
me,  was  impaired  by  my  addresses,  let  me  recover 
it  by  this  sacrifice  of  my  hopes ;  and,  while  I  devote 
to  your  quiet  the  solicitations  of  my  love,  let  it  con- 
firm to  me  every  privilege  of  the  most  sacred  friend- 
ship.* 

Such  were  the  words  of  Montauban.  I  know  not 
what  answer  I  made :  I  remember  a  movement  of 
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admiration,  and  no  more.  At  that  inttant,  he 
seemed  nobler  than  ever  :  and  when,  in  apite  of  his 
firmneM,  a  tear  brok^  forth,  my  pity  almost  carried 
me  beyond  my  esteem.  How  happy  might  this  man 
make  another.  Julia  de  Roubign^  is  fated  to  be  mi- 
serable I 


LETTER  XVI. 


The  Count  de  Montauban  to  Mont.  Duvergne   at 

Paris. 

T  HAVE  sent  only  three  of  the  bills  I  proposed  in 
■'■  my  last  to  remit ;  that  for  five  thousand,  and  the 
other  for  twelve  thousand  livres,  at  short  dates,  I 
have  retained,  as,  I  believe,  I  shall  have  use  for 
the^  here.  You  may  discount  some  of  the  others, 
if  you  want  money  for  immediate  use,  which,  how- 
ever, I  imagine,  will  not  be  the  case. 

I  beg  you  may,  immediately  on  reodpt  of  this, 
send  the  inclosed  letter  as  directed.  The  name  in 
the  superaciiption  I  have  made  Vervette,  though  my 
stewaitl,  ftom  whom  I  take  it,  is  not  sure  if  it  be 
exactly  that ;  but,  as  he  tells  me,  the  man  is  a  pro- 
cureur  of  some  practice,  and  is  certain  as  to  the 
place  of  his  residence,  I  imagine  you  wiU  have  no 
di^culty  in  finding  him.  I  wish  my  letter  to  reach 
him  in  Paris  ;  but  if  you  hear  that  he  is  gone  into 
the  country,  send  me  notice  by  the  messenger,  who 
is  to  fetch  down  my  uncle's  papers,  by  whom  I  shall 
receive  your  answer  sooner  than  by  post 
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LETTER  XVIL 

UseUetoMM*. 

Madam, 
T  MAKE  bold  to  write  this,  in  greftt  haste,  became 
'*'  I  am  sensible  of  your  friendship  for  my  lady,  and 
that  you  will  thank  me  for  giving  you  an  opportu^ 
nity  ot  trying  to  serve  her  fiUher  and  her  in  their 
present  distress.  She,  poor  lady,  is  in  such  a  situ- 
ation as  [not  to  be  able  to  write ;  and  besides,  she  is 
so  noUe-minded,  that  I  dare  be  sworn  she  would 
not  tdl  you  the  worst,  lest  it  should  look  like  asking 
your  assistance.  " 

How  shall  I  tell  you,  madam  ?  My  poor  master 
is  in  danger  of  being  forced  away  flrom  us,  and 
thrown  into  prison :  a  debt,  it  seems,  owing  to  some 
people  in  Paris,  on  accoiint  of  expenses  about  that 
unfortunate  law-suit,  has  been  put.into  the  hands  of 
a  procureur,  who  will  not  hear  of  any  delay  in  the 
payment  of  it ;  and  he  was  here  this  morning,  and 
toM  my  master,  as  Le  Blanc  overheard,  that  if  he 
could  not  procure'  the  money  in  three  hours  time, 
he  must  attend  him  to  a  gaoL  My  master  wished 
to  conceal  Uiis  from  his  daughter,  and  desired  the 
procureur  to  do  his  duty,  without  any  n<^e  or  dis- 
turbance :  but  Le  Blanc  had  scarcely  gone  up  stairs, 
when  she  called  him,  and  inquired  about  that  man's 
business ;  and  he  could  not  hide  it,'his  heart  was  so 
full,  and  so  he  told  her  all  that  had  passed  below. 
Then  she  flew  down  to  her  father's  room,  and  hung 
about  him  in  such  a  manner,  weeing  and  sobbing, 
that  it  would  have  melted  tiie  heart  of  a  savage, 
and  'so,  to  be  «ure,  I  said  to  the  procureur  i  but  he 
did  not  mind  me  a  bit,  nor  my  lady  neither,  tfaou^ 
she  looked  so  as  I  never  beheld  her  in  all  my  life, 
and  I  was  terrified  to  see  her  so,  and  said  all  I  could 
to  comfort  her,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  procureur  brought  him  a  letter,  and  pre- 
sently he  went  out  of  the  house,  but  left  two  of  his 
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attendants  to  watch,  that  my  master  should  not 
escape ;  and  they,  are  now  here,  and  they  say  that 
he  cannot  grant  any  req>lte ;  but  that,  as  sore  at 
can  be,  when  be  returns,  he  will  take  away  Mons.  de 
Roubign^  to  prison.  I  send  this  by  a  boy,  a  nephew 
of  Le  Blanc's,  who  serves  a  gentleman  in  this  pro- 
vince, who  is  just  now  gcnng  post  to  Paris,  and  fhe 
boy  called  on  bis  way,  by  good  fortune,  to  see  his 
uncle.  I  am,  in  haste,  your  very  foithflil  and  obe- 
dioitserwmt, 

LiSBTTB. 

My  lady  is  much  more  composed  now,  and  so  is  my 
master.  The  procureur  has  not  returned  yet,  and 
I  h^ve  a  sort  of  hope;  yet  God  knows  whence  it 
should  be,  except  from  your  ladyship. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
Lisette  to  Maria. 


Hi^be  sure,  madam,  you  must  have  been  much 
'*'  affbcted  with  the  distress  in  our  fomily,  of  which 
I  informed  you  in  my  last,  considering  what  a  friend- 
ship there  is  between  my  dear  lady  and  you.    And 
now  I  am  much  vexed,  that  I  should  have  given 
you  so  much  uneasiness  in  vain,  and  send  this  to  let 
you  know  of  the  happy  deliverance  my  master  has 
met  with,  from  that  most  generous  of  men  the  count 
de  Montauban ;  I  say,  the  most  generous  of  men,  as 
to  be  sure  he  is,  to  advance  so  large  a  sum  without 
any  near  prospect  of  being  repaid,  and  without  ever 
being  asked  to  do  such  a  favour ;  for  I  verily  believe 
my  master  would  die  before  he  would  ask  such  a 
favour  of  any  one,  so  high-minded  he  is,  notwith. 
standing  all  his  misfortunes.    He  is  just  now  gone 
to  see  the  count,  for  that  noble-hearted  gentleman 
would  not  come  to  our  house,  lest  as  Mons.  de 
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Roubign^  said,  he  should  seem  to  triumph  in  the 
effiwts  of  his  own  generosity.  Indeed,  the  thing 
was  done  as  if  tit  had  been  done  by  witchcraft,  with- 
out one  of  this  family  suspecting  such  a  matter; 
and  theprocureur  never  came  back  at  all,  only  sent 
a  paper,  discharging  the  debt,  to  one  of  the  men  he 
had  left  behind,  who,  upon  that,  behaved  very  ci. 
villy,  and  went  away  with  much  better  mannas, 
forsooth,  than  they  came;  but  Le  Blanc  followed 
them  to  the  village,  where  they  met  the  procureor, 
and  thus  it  was  that  we  discovered  the  debt  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  count,  who,  it  seems,  had  sent  that 
letter,  but  without  a  name,  which  the  procureur 
received,  when  he  left  us  at  the  time  I  wrote  your 
ladyship  last.  , 

'   Mons.  de  Roubign^  is  returned  ficom  his  virit  to 
the  count  de  Montauban,  and  has  been  a  long  time 
closeted  with  my  lady,  and,  to  be  sure,  something 
particular  must  have  passed,  but  what  it  is  I  cannot 
guess ;  only  I  am  certain  it  is  something  more  than 
common,  because  I  was  in  the  way  when  they  part- 
ed, and  my  lady  passed  me,  and  I  saw  by  her  looks 
that  there  had  been  something.     When  she  went 
into  her  own  chamber,  I  followed  her,  and  there  she 
sat  down,  leaning  her  arm  on  her  dressing-table,  and 
gave  such  a  sigh,  as  I  thought  her  heart  would  have 
burst  with  it.    Then  I  thought  I  might  speak,  and 
asked  if  she  was  not  weU?  — *  Very  well,  Lisette,' 
said  she ;  but  she  said  it  as  if  she  was  not  well  for 
all  that,  breathing  strongly  as  she  spoke  the  words, 
as  one  does  when  one   has  run  one*s  self  out  of 
breath.    *  Leave  me,  child,'  said  she,  *  I  will  call 
you  again  by  and  by.'    And  so  I  left  her  as  she 
bid  me;  and  as  I  went  out  of  the  room,  shutting  the 
door  softly  behind,  me,  I  heard  her  start  up  teem 
her  chair,  and  say  to  herself,  '  The  lot  is  cast !' 
I  think  that  was  it. 


My  master  has  been  all  this  while  in  his  study, 
writing,  and  just  now  he  called  Le  Blanc,  and  gaVe 
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bbn  a  letter  for  the  count  de  Montauban ;  and  Le 
Blanc  told  me,  as  he  passed,  that  Mons.  de  Roubign£ 
looked  gayer,  and  more  in  spirits  than  usual,  when 
he  gave  it  him.  My  lady  is  still  in  her  chamber 
alone,  and  has  never  called  me  as  she  promised. 
Poor  dear  soul !  I  am  sure  I  would  do  any  thing  to 
serve  her,  that  I  would;  and  well  I  may,  for  she  is 
the  kindest,  sweetest  lady  to  me,  and  so  indeed  she 
'  is  to  every  body. 

And  now,  madam,  I  am  sure  I  should  ask  a  thou- 
sand pardons  for  using  the  freedom  to  write  to  you 
in  such  a  manner,  just  by  starts,  as  things  happen. 
But  I  am  sensible  your  ladyship  will  not  impute  my 
doing  so  to  any  want  of  respect,  but  only  to  my  de- 
sire of  giving  your  ladyship  an  account  of  the  situ, 
ation  of  my  lady  and  of  this  family,  which  you  were 
so  condescending  as  to  say,  after  my  first  letter^  you 
were  much  obliged  to  me  fdr  giving  you,  and  begged 
that  it  might  be  in  my  own  style,  which,  to  be  sure, 
is  none  of  the  best  j  but  which  your  ladyship  will  be 
80  good  as  pardon,  especially  as  I  am,^  when  I  write 
to  you  about  these  things,  in  a  flutter,  as  one  may 
say,  as  well  as  having  little  time  to  order  my  ex- 
pressions for  the  best.  I  am,  honoured  madam, 
"With  due  respect. 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

LlSBTTE. 


LETTER  XIX. 
Julia  to  Maria. 


I 


N  the  intricacies  of  my  &te,  or  of  my  conduct,  I 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  you  my 
support  and  my  judge.  For  some  days  past  these 
have  come  thick  upon  me ;  but  I  could  not  find 
Qomposure  enough  to  state;  them  coolly  even  to  my- 
self.   At  this  hour  of  midnight,  I  have  summoned  up 
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a  still  'reodlectioQ  of  the  past ;  and  with  you,  «a  my 
other  eoiucience,  I  will  unfold  and  examine  it. 

The  ready  seal  of  my  fiuthfol  liaette  ba«,  I  under, 
•tandy  saved  me  a  recital  of  the  distress  in  which 
my  flither  found  himself  involved,  firom  the  foner. 
quences  of  that  unfortunate  law-«uit  we  have  so 
often  lamented.  I  could  only  share  it  with  him; 
but  a  more  effi>ctual  fHend  stepped  forth  in  the 
count  de  Montauban.  His  generosity  relieved  my- 
fiither,  and  gave  him  back  to  tteedom  and  your 
Julia. 

The  manner  of  his  dc^ng  this  was  such  as  the  de- 
licacy of  a  mind,  jealous  of  its  own  honour,  would 
prompt  in  the  cause  of  another's.  I  thought  I  saw 
a  circumstance,  previous  to  the  count's  performing 
it,  which  added  to  that  delicacy.  My  father  did  not 
then  perceive  this ;  it  was  not  till  he  waited  on  Mbn. 
tauban,  that  the  force  of  it  struck  his  mind. 

Wh«i  he  returned  home,  I  saw  some  remains  of 
that  pride,  which  formerly  rankled  under  the  receipt 
of  fiivours  it  was  unable  to  return.  '  My  Julia,*  said 
he,  *your  father  is  unhappy;  every- way  unh^ipy ; 
but  it  is  fit  I  should  be  humbled  ~  Pierre  de  Roubign4 
must  learn  humility!'  He  uttered  these  words  in 
a  tone  that  frightened  me ;  I  could  not  speak.  He 
saw  me  confused,  I  believe,  and  putting  on  a  milder 
aspect,  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it  *  Heaven  knows, 
that,  for  myself,  I  rate  not  life  and  liberty  at  much ; 
"  but,  when  I  thought  what  my  child  must  sufifer—  I 
alone  am  left  to  protect  her— and  I  am  old  and 
weak,  and  must  ask  for  that  assistance  which  I  am 
unable  to  repay.'  —  *  The  generous,  sir,'  said  I,  *  know 
fh>m  their  own  hearts  what  yours  can  feel :  all  be. 
yond  is  accident  alone.'  —  *  The  generous,  indeed, 
my  child!  but  you  know  not  all  the  generosity  of 
Montauban.  When  he  tore  himself  from  those  hopes 
which  his  love  had  taught  him ;  when  he  r«iounced 
his  pretensions  to  that  hand,  which  I  know  can 
alone  confer  happiness  on  his  life ;  it  was  but  for  a 
more  delicate  opportunity  of  relieving  thy  fiither. 
—  I  could  not,  said  [he,  while  I  sought  your  daugh. 
ter's  love,  bear  the  appearance  of  purchasing  it  by 
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•  fiivour ;  now,  whoi  I  have  renounced  it  for  ever, 
I  am  ftee  to  the  offices  of  fHendship.  —  Had  you  seen 
him,  Julia,  wh«i  he  pronounced  this /or  eiter  i  great 
•I  bis  soul  is,  he  wept !  by  Heaven,  he  wq>t,  at  pro- 
nooncing  it !  These  tears,  Julia,  these  tears  of  my 
friend !  Would  I  had  met  my  dungeon  in  silence ; 
— they  had  not  torn  my  heart  thus !' 

Maria,  mine  was  swelled  to  a  sort  of  enthusiastic 
madness— 

I  fell  at  his  feet. 

*  No,  my  father,  they  shall  not  Amidst  the  fall 
of  her  family,  your  daughter  shall  not  stand  aloof 
.in  safety.  She  should  have  shared  the  prison  of  her 
&ther  in  the  pride  of  adversity ;  behold  her  now 
the  partner  of  his  humiliation !  Tell  the  count  de 
If  ontauban,  that  Julia  de  Roubign^  offers  that  hand 
to  his  generosity,  which  she  rrfused  to  his  solicita- 
tioi); — tell  htm  also  she  is  above  deceit:  she  will 
not  conceal  the  small  value  of  the  gift.  'Tis  but  the 
offering  of  a  wretch,  who  would  somehow  requite 
the  sufferings  of  her  father,  and  the  services  of  his 
Ariend.  If  he  shall  now  reject  it,  that  u^y  debt, 
which  his  unhappiness  lays  us  imder,  will  be  repaid 
in  the  debasement  she  endures ;  if  he  accepts  of  it 
as  it  is,  tell  him  its  mistress  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
duty  that  should  attend  it' 

My  father  seemed  to  recover  at  my  words :  yet 
surprise  was  mixed  with  the  satisfaction  his  counte- 
nance expressed.  *  Are  these  your  sentiments,  my 
love  ?*  pressing  my  hand  closer  in  his.  The  heroism 
of  duty  was  wasted  —  I  answered  him  with  my  tears- 

*  ^)eak,  my  Julia,  coolly !  and  let  not  the  distresses 
of  your  father  warp  your  resolution.  He  can  en- 
dure any  thing ;  even  his  gratitude  shall  be  silenced.' 
My  fortitude  revived  again.  '  There  is  some  weak, 
ness,  sir,  attends  even  our  best  resolves ;  mine  are 
not  without  it ;  but  they  are  fixed,  and  I  have  spoken 
then.'  He  asked  if  he  might  acquaint  Mons.  de 
Montauban.  *  Immediately,  sir,'  I  answered, '  if  you 
please;  the  sooner  he  khows  my  resolution,  the 
more  will  be  see  it  flowing  from  my  heart*    My 
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father  went  into  his  study,  and  wrote  a  letter,  whicfa 
be  read  to  me.  It  wa«  not  all  I  could  have  wished, 
yet  I  could  not  mend  it  by  correction.  Who  shall 
■giire  words  to  the  soul  at  such  a  time?  My  rtarj 
thoughts  are  not  accurate  expressions  of  what  I  fieel : 
there  is  something  busy  about  my  heart  which  I  can- 
not reduce  into  thinking.    Ohl  Maria  I 

Montauban  came  immediatdy  on  the  receipt  of 
this  letter !  we  did  not  expect  him  that  night ;  we 
were  at  supper.  In  what  a  situation  was  your  Julia 
while  it  lasted!  In  this  terrible  interval,  I  was 
obliged  to  meet  his  eye  sometimes,  in  addressing 
ordinary  civilities  to  him.  Tb  see  him,  to  qieak  io 
him  thus,  while  the  fate  of  my  life  was  within  the 
power  of  a  few  little  words,  was  such  torture,  as  it 
required  the  utmost  of  my  resolution  to  bear.  My 
father  saw  it,  and  put  as  speedy  an  end  to  our  meal 
as  possible.  —  We  were  left  alone. 

My  .father  spoke  first,  not  without  hesitation. 
Montauban  was  still  more  confused}  but  it  was  the 
confusion  of  a  happy  man.  He  spoke  some  half 
sentences  about  the  delicacy  of  my  sentiments  and 
his  own ;  but  was  entangled  there,  and  I  think  not 
able  to  extricate  himsel£  At  last,  turning  fUlly  to- 
wards me,  who  sat  the  silent  victim  of  the  scene 
(why  should  I  score  through  that  word  when  writ- 
ing to  you  ?  yet  it  is  a  bad  one,  and  I  pray  you  to 
fo^ve  it),  he  said,  he  knew  his  own  unwortbiness 
of  that  hand,  which  my  generosity  had  now  allowed 
bim  to  hope  for ;  but  that  every  endeavour  of  his 
future  life  — —  the  rest  was  oommon.place ;  for  hii 
sex  have  but  one  sort  of  expression  for  the  exulting 
modesty  of  success.  My  father  put  my  hand  in 
his  —  I  was  obliged  to  raise  my  eyes  flrom  the  ground^ 
and  look  on  him }  his  were  bent  earnestly  on  me : 
there  was  too,  too  much  joy  in  them,  Maria ;  9iine 
could  not  bear  them  long—'  That  hand,'  said  my 
father,  '  is  the  last  treasure  of  Roubign^.  FaUen 
as  his  fortunes  are,  not  the  wealth  of  worlds  had 
purchased  it ;  to  your  friendship,  to  your  virtue,  he 
is  blessed  in  bequeathing  it.'—'  I  know  its  value.' 
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tud  the  count,  '  and  receive  it  as  the  dearest  fptt 
of  Heaven  and  yoa*    He  kimed  my  hand  with  rap- 

tore. 

It  iB  done,  and  I  am  Montauban's  for  ever ! 


LETTER  XX. 
Montauban  to  Segarva, 


GIVE  me  joy,  Segarva,  give  me  Joy —the  lovely 
Julia  is  mine.    Let  not  the  torpid  considera- 
tiona  of  prudence,  which  your  last  letter  contained, 
rise  lip  to  check  the  haptuness  of  your  frioid,  or 
that  which  his  good  fortune  will  bestow  on  you. 
Trust  me,  thy  fears  are  groundless  —  didst  thou  but 
know  her  as  I  do !    Perhaps  I  am  more  tender  that 
way  than  usual ;  but  there  were  some  of  your  fears 
-I  felt  a  blush  in  reading.    Talk  not  of  the  looseness 
of  marriage-vows  in  France,  nor  compare  her  with 
those  women  of  it,  whose  heads  are  giddy  with  the 
follies  of  fashion,  and  whose  hearts  are  debauched 
by  the  manners  of  its  votaries.    Her  virtue  was  ever 
above  the  breath  of  suspicion,  and,  I  dare  pledge 
my  life,  it  wiU  ever  continue  so.    But  that  is  not 
enough ;  I  can  fed  as  you  do,  that  it  is  not  enough. 
I  know  the  nobleness  of  her  soul,  the  delicacy  of 
her  sentiments.     She  would  not  give  me  her  hand 
except  firom  motives  of  regard  and  afibction,  were 
I  master  of  millions.    I  rejoice  that  her  own  situa- 
tion is  such,  as  infers  no  suspicion  of  interested- 
ness  in  me ;    were  she  not  Julia  de  Roubign^,  I 
would  not  hate  wedded  her  with  the  world  for  her 
'  dower. 

You  talk  of  her  former  reluctance ;  but  I  am  not 
young  enough  to  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
marriage  to  be  happy  without  that  glow  of  rapture, 
which  lovers  have  felt,  and  poets  described.  Those 
starts  of  passion  are  not  the  basis  for  wedded  feli- 
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'  city,  whUtb  wisdom  would  choote,  because  they  aie 
only  the  delirium  of  a  month,  which  po68eMioa.'de> 
fttroys,  and  disappointment  follows.  I  have  poltet 
confidCTce  in  the  affection  of  Julia,  though  it  is  not 
of  that,  intemperate  kind  which  some  brides  have 
shown.  Had  you  seen  her  eyes  how  they  spoke^ 
when  her  father  gave  me  her  hand !  there  was  stiil 
reluctance  in  them,  a  reluctance  more  winniiq;  than 
all  the  flush  of  consent  could  have  made  her.  Mo- 
desty and  fear,  esteem  and  gratitude,  darkened  and 
enlightened  them  by  turns ;  and  those  tears,  those 
silent  tears,  which  they  shed,  gave  me  a  more  sacred 
bond  of  her  attachment,  than  it  was  in  the  power  of 
words  to  have  formed. 

I  have  sometimes  allowed  myself  to  think,  or 
rather  I  have  supposed  you  thinking,  it  might  he 
held  an  imputation  on  the  purity  of  her  affection, 
that  from  an  act  of  generosity  towards  her  father 
(with  the  circumstances  of  which  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  acquainting  you  in  my  last),  her  hand 
became  rather  a  debt  of  gratitude  than  a  |^  of  love. 
But  there  is  a  deception  in  those  romantic  sounds, 
which  tell  us,  that  pure  affection  should  be  un- 
biassed in  its  disposal  of  a  lover  or  a  mistress.  If 
they  say  that  afibction  is.  a  mere  involuntary  im- 
pulse, neither  waiting  the  decisions  of  reason  not 
the  dissuaaives  of  prudence,  do  they  not  in  reality 
degrade  us  to  machines,  which  are  blindly  actuated 
by  some  uncontrollable  power?  If  they  allow  a 
woman  reasonable  motives  for  her  attachment,  what 
can  be  stronger  than  those  sentiments  which  excite 
her  esteem,  and  those  proofs  of  them  which  produce 
her  gratitude  ? 

But  why  do  I  thus  reason  on  my  happiness  ?  I 
feel  no  fears,  no  suspicion  of  alloy  to  it ;  an4  I  win 
not  search  for  them  in  abstract  opinion,  or  in  dis- 
tant conjecture. 

Tuesday  next  is  fixed  for  the  day  ttuA  is  to  unite 
us  ;  the  show  and  ceremony  that  mingle  so  iU  with 
the  feelings  of  a  time  like  this,  our  situation  h&x 
renders  unnecessary.  A  few  of  those  simple  orna- 
ments, in  which  my  Julia  meets  the  gase  of  the 
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adnuring  nutics  around  lu,  are  more  congenial  Co 
her  beauty  than  all  the  trappings  of  vanity  or  nuig> 
nificenioe.  We  propose  passing  a  wedc  or  two  here, 
before  removing  to  Montauban»  where  I  must  then 
oarry  my  wife,  to  show  my  people  their  mistress, 
and  receive  that  sort  of  homage,  which  I  hope  I 
have  taught  them  to  pay  from  the  heart.  Those 
relations  6t  my  family  who  live  in  that  neighbour- 
hood must  come  and  learn  to  love  me  better  than 
they  did.  Methinks  I  shall  be  more  easily  pleased 
with  them  than  1  formerly  was.  I  know  not  if  it  is 
nobler  to  despise  insignificant  people  than  to  bear 
with  them  coolly;  but  I  believe  it  is  much  less 
agreeable.  The  asperities  of  our  own  mind  recoil 
on  itself.  Julia  has  shown  me  the  bliss  of  losing 
them. 

Could  I  hope  for  my  Segarva  at  Montauban?— 
Much  as  I  doat  on  my  lovely  bride,  there  wants  the 
last  approval  of  my  soul,  till  he  smiles  on  this  mar- 
riage, and  blesses  it  I  know  there  needs  only  his 
coming  thither  to  grant  this.  I  anticipate  your  an- 
swer, that  now  it  is  impossible;  but  let  it  be  a  debt 
on  the  ftiture,  which  the  firtt  of  your  leisure  is  to 
pay.  Meantime,  believe  me  h^py,  and  add  to  my 
happiness  by  telling  me  of  ^our  own. 


LETTER  XXL 
Juiia  to  Maria. 


W 


''HY  should  I  teue  you  by  writing  of  those  little 
thiogs  which  tease  me  in  the  doing  ?  They 
tease,  yet  perhaps  they  are  usefliL  'At  this  time,. 
I  am  afraid  of  a  moment's  leisure  to  be  idle,  and 
am  even  pleased  with  the  happy  impertinence  of 
lisette,  whose  joy  on  my  account  gives  her  tongue 
mudi  ifreedom.    I  call  her  often,  when  I  have  little 
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oocaiion  for  ber  lerrioe,  merely  that  I  may  have  her 
protection  firom  aoUtude. 

For  the  iame  reason,  I  am  som^ow  aftaid  of 
writing  to  you,  which  is  only  anotter  sort  of  think- 
ing. Do  not  therefore  expect  to  hear  tieam  me 
again  till  after  Tuesday  at  soonest  Maria!  yon 
remember  our  fkney  at  school  of  showing  our  ftioid- 
ship  by  setting  down  remarkable  days  of  one  an- 
otherli  little  joys  and  disappolntmoits.  Set  down 
TWadf^  next  for  your  Julia —but  leave  its  property 
blank.    FatewiUflllitupone.day! 


LETTER  XXn. 

* 
iMette  to- Maria. 


Madam, 

T  HOPE  my  lady  and  you  will  both  excuse  my 
-*■  writing  this,  to  give  you  notice  of  the  hiqipy 
event  which  has  h^>pened  in  our  fiunily.  I  made 
so  bold  as  to  ask  her  if  she  intended  writing  to  you. 
'  Lisette,*  said  she,  *  I  cannot  write,  I  cannot  in- 
deed.' So  I  have  taken  up  the  pen,  who  am  a  poor 
unworthy  correspondent ;  but  your  ladyship's  good- 
ness has  made  allowances  for  me  in  that  way  befoK, 
and  I  hope  will  do  so  stilL 

The  ceremony  was  performed  yesterday.  I  think 
I  never  saw  a  more  lovely  figure  than  my  lady's } 
she  is  a  sweet  angel  at  all  times,  but  I  wish  your 
ladyship  had  seen  how  she  looked  then.  She  was 
dmsed  in  a  white  muslin  night-gown,  with  striped 
lilac  and  white  ribands :  her  hair  was  kept  in  the 
loose  way  you  used  to  make  me  dress  it  for  her 
at  Belville,  with  two  waving  curls  down, one  aide 
of  her  neck,  and  a  braid  of  litle  pearls— you  made 
her  a  presoit  of  them.  And  to  be  sure,  with  tier 
dark  brown  locks  resting  upon  it,  her  bosom  looked 
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as  pure  white  as  the  driven  mow.  And  then  her 
eyes,  when  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  count !  —  they 
were  cast  half  down,  and  you  might  see  her  eye- 
lashes,  like  strokes  of  a  pencil,  over  the  white  of  her 
akin  —  the  modest  gentleness,  with  a  sort  of  a  lad. 
ness  too  as  it  were,  and  a  gentte  heave  of  her  bosom 
at  the  same  time.  O!  Madam,  you  know  I  have 
not  language,  as  my  lady  and  you]  have,  to  describe 
fluch  things  i  but  it  made  me  cry,  in  truth  it  did, 
for  very  joy  an^  admiration.  There  was  a  tear  in 
my  master's  eye  too,  though  I  believe  two  hapiner 
hearts  were  not  in  France  than  his  and  the  count  de 
Montauban's.  I  am  sure,  I  pray  for  blessings  on 
all  three,  with  more  earnestness,  that  I  do,  than  for 
myself. 

It  seems  it  is  settled  that  the  new-married  couple 
shall  not  remain  long  here,  but  set  out,  in  a  week 
or  two  hence,  for  the  count's  principal  seat,  about 
ax  leagues  distant  ftom  his  house  in  our  neighbour, 
bood,  which  is  not  large  oiough  for  entertaining  the 
firiends,  whose  visits  they  must  receive  on  this  joy. 
ful  occasion.  I  fancy  Mons.,  de  Roubign^  will  be 
much  with  them,  though  I  understand  he  did  not 
choose  to  accept  of  the  count's  pressing  invitation 
to  live  with  his  daughter  and  him ;  but  an  elderly 
lady,  a  relation  of  my  dear  mistress  that  is  gone, 
is  to  keep  house  for  him. 

I  must  leave  off  now,  for  I  hear  my  lady's  bell 
ring,  and  your  ladyship  may  believe  we  are  all  in  a 
sort  of  buz  here.  I  dare  to  say  she  will  not  fail  to 
write  to  you  soon ;  but  meantime,  hoping  you  will 
accept  of  this  poor  scrawling  letter  of  mine,  I  re- 
main with  due  respect, 

Your  most  faithAil, 

And  obedient  servant, ' 

LiSETTB. 

P.  &  My  lady  is  to  have  me  with  her  at  the  Chateau 
de  Montai^ian ;  and,  to  be  sure,  I  am  happy  to 
attepd  her,  as  I  could  willingly  spend  all  the  days 
of  my  fife  with  so  kind  a  lady,  and  so  good-con. 

.  ditioned.     The  count  likewise  has  been  so  good  to 
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me,  u  I  can't  tell  how,  and  sud  that  be  hoped 
my  mutrets  and  I  would  nerer  part,  *  if  ahe  doci 
not  grow  jealous,'  aaid  he  merrUy,  '  of  so  band- 
lome  a  maid.*  And  at  that  we  all  laughed,  aa  to 
be  mure  we  might  My  lady  will  be  a  happy  lady, 
I  am  sure. 


LETTER  XXIH. 
Julia  to  Maria. 


MY  friend  wUl,  by  this  time,  be  chiding  me  for 
want  of  attention  to  her }  yet,  in  truth,  she  has 
seldom  been  absent  from  my  thoughts.  Were  we 
together  but  for  a  single  hour,  I  should  have  much 
to  tell  you ;  but  there  is  an  inU-icacy  in  my  fieetlings 
on  this  change  of  situation,  which  freely  as  I  write 
to  you,  I  cannot  manage  on  paper.  I  can  easify 
imagine  what  you  would  first  desire  to  know,  though 
perhaps  it  is  the  last  question  you  would  put.  Tbe 
happinsst  of  your  Julia,  1  know,  is  ever  the  warm- 
est  object  of  your  wishes.  Ask  me  not  why  I  cannot 
answer  e^en  this  directly.  Be  satisfied  when  I  teH 
you  that  I  ought  to  be  hsppj.  Montauban  has  erery 
desire  to  make  me  sa 

One  thing  I  wish  to  accoD4>lish  towards  his  peace 
and  mine.  The.  history  of  this  poor  heart  I  ha?e 
intrusted  only  to  your  memory  and  my  own :  I  wiU 
endeavour,  though  I  know  with  howmudi  difficulty, 
henceforth  to  foiget  it  for  ever.  You  must  assist 
me,  by  holding  it  a  blank,  which  recollection  is  no 
more  to  fill  up.  I  know  the  weakness  of  my  sex ; 
myself  of  that  sex  the  weakest ;  I  will  not  run  the 
ride  of  calling  up  ideas  which  were  once  fiuniliar, 
and  may  not  now  be  the  less  dangecY>us,  nor  the  less 
readily  listened  to,  for  the  pain  they  have  caused. 
My  husband  has  now  a  right  to  every  better  thought : 
it  were  unjust  to  imUtter  those  hours,  which  are 
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but  half  the  property  of  Julia  de  Montauban,  with 
the  remembranoe  of  former  ones,  which  belonged  to 
sadness  and  Julia  de  Roid>ign£. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  for  the  family- 
castle  of  Mons.  de  Montauban.  My  father,  whose 
happiness,  at  present,  is  a  flattering  testimony,  as 
well  as  a  support  to  my  piety,  accompanies  us  thi. 
ther,  but  is  soon  to  return  home,  where  our  cousin. 
La  FeUiere,  whom  you  may  remember  having  seen 
with  my  mother  in  Paris,  is  to  keep  bonpe  for  him. 
This  separation  I  cannot  help  lool^ng  to  as  a  cala- 
mity}  yet,  I  believe,  his  reasons  for  it  are  just. 
"What  a  change  in  a  woman's  situation  does  this  mo- 
mentous connection  make  ?  I  will  think  no  more 
of  it    Farewell. 


Yet  a  few  wbrds,  to  own  my  foUy  at  least,  if  I 
cannot  amend  it  I  went  to  assort  some  little  arti- 
cles of  dress  for  carrying  home  with  me :  while  I 
was  rumnuiging  out  a  drawer  to  find  one  of  them,  ,a 
little  picture  of  Savillon,  drawn  for  him  when  a  boy 
by  a  painter  who  was  accidentally  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, crossed  me -in  the  way.  You  cannot  easily 
imagine  how  this  circumstance  disconcerted  me, 
I  shut  the  drawer  as  if  it  had  contained  a  viper ; 
then  opened  it ;  and  again  the  countenance  of  Sa- 
villon, mild  and  thougfatftd  (for  even  then  it  waa 
thougbtAil),  met  my  view !  Was  it  a  consdousness 
of  guHt  that  turned  my  eye  involuntarily  to  the 
door  of  .the  apartment?  Can  there  be  any  in  acci- 
dentally thinking  of  Savillon?  Yet  I  fear  I  looked 
too  long,  and  too  impassionedly,  on  this  miniature. 
It  was  drawn  with  something  sorrowfUl  in  the  coun- 
tenance,  and  methougfat  it  looked  then  more  sorrow- 
ftd  than  ever. 

The  question  comes  strong  upon  me,  bow  I  should 
like  that  my  husband  had  seen  this  ?  In  truth,  M». 
ria,  I  fear  my  keeping  this  picture  is  improper  j  yet, 
at  the  time  it  was  painted,  there  was  one  drawn  for 
me  by  the  same  hand,  and  we  exchanged  resem- 
•  blances  without  any  idea  of  impropriety.    Ye  un- 
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feeling  decorums  of  the  world !  —  Yet  it  is  danset- 
ous,  is  it  not,  my  best  monitor,  to  think  thus  ?  Tet, 
were  I  to  return  the  picture,  would  it  not  look  like 
a  suspicion  of  myself?  I  will  keep  it  tiU  you  con- 
vince me  I  should  not. 

Montauban  and  virtue !  I  am  yours.  SafSer  but 
one  sigh  to  that  weakness  which  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  overcome.  My  heart,  I  trust,  is  innooort— 
blame  it  not  for  being  unhappy. 


LETTER  XXIV. 
Julia  to  Maria. 


\ 


"VTY  &ther  was  with  me  this  morning,  in  my 
"^■^  chamber,  for  more  than  an  hour.  We  sat, 
sometimes  silent,  sometimes  speaking  interrupted 
sentences,  and  tears  were  frequently  all  the  inter- 
course we  held.  Lisette  coming  in,  to  acquaint  us 
that  Montauban  was  in  the  parlour  waiting  us,  at 
length  put  an  end  to  our  interview.  *  Julia,*  said 
my  father,  '  I  imagined  I  had  much  to  say  to  you; 
but  the  importance  of  my  thoughts,  on  your  bdial^ 
stifles  my  expression  of  them.  There  are  moments 
when  I  cannot  help  looking  to  that  separation,  which 
your  marriage  will  make  between  us,  as  if  it  were 
the  loss  of  my  child ;  yet  I  have  fortitude  enou^  to 
resist  the  impression,  and  to  reflect  that  she  is  going 
to  be  happy  with  the  worthiest  of  men.  My  instiue. 
tion  for  your  conduct  in  that  state  you  have  just  en- 
tered  into,  your  own  sentiments,  I  trust,  would  ren- 
der unnecessary,  were  they  in  no  other  way  supplied ; 
but  I  discovered  lately,  in  your  mother's  bureau,  a 
paper  which  still  farther  supersedes  their  necessity. 
It  contains  some  advices,  which  experience  and  ob- 
servation had  enabled  her  to  give,  and  her  regard 
for  you  had  prompted  her  to  write  down.  Tis, 
'*ver,  only  a  fragment,  which  accident  or  diifi** 
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denoe  of  horaetf  has  prevoited  her  completing;' 

but  it  is  worthy  oif  yoiir  serious  perusal,,  and  you 

will  read  it  with  more  warmth  than  if  it  came  from 

a  general -instnictor.*    He  left  the  paper  with  me: 

I  have  read  it  with  the  care,  with  the  afihrtion  it 

deserves  j  I  said  a  copy  of  it  now,  as  I  would  every 

good  thing*  for  the  participation  of  my  friend.     She 

cannot  read  it  with  the  interest  of  a  daughter;  but 

she  will  find  it  no  cold,  no  common  lecture.    It 

speaks,  if  I  am  not  too  partial  to  the  best  of  mothers, 

the  language  of  prudence,  but  not  of  artifice;  it 

would  mend  the  heaH  by  sentiment,  not  cover  it 

with  dissimulation.    She,  for  whose  use  it  was  writ- 

ten,  has  need  of  such  a  monitor,  and  would  listen 

to  no  other ;  if  she  has  p^d  any  debt  to  prudence, 

it  was  not  from  the  oUigafion  of  wisdom,  but  the 

impulse  of  feeling. 


<         '  For  my  daughter  Julia, 

*  Bef(>re  this  can  reach  "you,  the  hand  that  writes 
it  «nd  the  heart  that  dictates  shall  be  mouldering  in 
the  gcavfe  I  mean  it  to  supply  the  place  of  some 
cautions  which  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  deliver 
to  you,  should  I  live  to  see  you  a  wife.  The  pre- 
cepts  it  contains  you  have  often  heard  nie  inculcate; 
but  I  know  that  general  observations  on  a  possible 
event  have  mudi  less  force  than  those  which  apply 
to  our  immediate  condition.  In  the  firte  of  a  woman, 
marriage  is  the  most  important  crisis :  it  fixes  her  in 
a  state  (tf  aU  othos  the  moM  happy,  or  the  most 
wretched;  and  though  mere  prec^  can  perhaps 
do  Uttte  in  any  case,  yet  there  is  a  natural  propen. 
sity  to  try  its  efficacy  in  alL  She  who  writes  this 
paper  has  been  long  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  the  ex. 
perience  of  the  one,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  other, 
prompt  her  instructions ;  and  she  has  been  too  happy 
in  both  characters  to  have  much  doubt  of  their  tru^, 
or  fear  of  their  reception. 

*  Sweetness  of  temper,  affection  to  a  husband,  and 
attention  to  his  interests,  constitute  the  duties  of  a 
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wife,  and  fonn  the  baris  of  matrimanial  fdidty. 
These  are  indeed  the  texts  ttom  which  every  rule 
for  attaining  this  fidicity  is  drawn.    The  charms  of 
beauty,  and  the  Inrilliancy  of  wit,  though  they  may 
captivate  in  the  mistress,  will  not  long  delight  in 
the  wife :  they  will  shorten  even  thar  own  transi- 
tory reign,  if,  as  I  have  seen  in  many  wives,  they 
shine  more  for  the  attractioa  of  every  body  dse 
(than  of  their  husbands.    Let  the  .ptearing  of  that 
'<»ie  person  be  a  thought  never  absoit  from  your 
;  conduct    If  he  loves  you  as  you  would  wish  he 
'  sh(NUd,  he  will  tdeed  at  heart  should  he  siq^M»e  it 
fbr  a  moment>withdrawn :  if  he  does  not,  Ms  [wide 
wUl  supply  the  place  of  love,  and  his  resentment 
that  oi  suflEtoing. 

*  Never  consider  a  trifle  what  may  tend  to  please 
him.  The  great  articles  of  duty  he  will  set  down 
as  hU  own;  but  the  lesse; .attentions  he  will  mark 
as  fiivours ;  and  trUst  me,  for  I  have  experienced  it, ' 
there  is  no  feeling  more  delightful  to  one*s  self  than 
that  of  turning  those  little  things  to  so  precious  a 
use. 

'  If  you  marry  a  m^n  of  a  certain  sort,  sudi  as  the 
romance  of  young  minds  generally  paints  for  a  bus-, 
band,  you  will  deride  the  supposition  of  any  possi. 
ble  decrease  In  the  ardour  of  your  afibctions.  But 
wedlock,  even  in  its  happiest  lot,  is  not  exempted 
from  the  common  fate  of  all  sublunary  blessings; 
there  is  ever  a  delusion  in  hope,  wUch  cannot  abide 
with  possession.  The  rapture  of  extravagant  loye 
will  evaporate  and  waste ;  the  conduct  oi  the  wife 
must  sulwtitute  in  its  room  other  regards,  as  deli.* 
cate  and  more  lasting.  I  say  the  conduct  of  the 
wife ;  for  marriage,  be  a  husband  what  he  may,  re- 
verses the  prerogative  of  sex ;  his  will  expect  to  be 
pleased,  and  ours  mVist  be  sedulous  to  please. 

*  This  privilege  a^  good-natured  man  may  wave : 
he  will  feel  it,  however,  due ;  and  third  persons  wiU 
have  penetration  enough  to  see,  and  may  have  ma- 
lice enough  to  remark,  the  want  of  it  in  his  wife. 
He  must  be  a  husband  unworthy  of  you,  who  could 
bear  the  degradation  of  sufibring  this  in  dlenoe. 
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The  idea  of  power  on  either  side  should  be  totally 
banished  from  the  system :  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  husband  should  never  have  occasion  to  regret 
the  want  of  it;  the  wife  must  so  behave,  that  he 
may  never  be  conscious  of  possessing  it 

*  But,  my  Julia,  if  a  mother's  fondness  deceives 
me  not,  stands  not  in  much  need  of  cautions  like 
these.  I  cannot  allow  myself  the  idea  oi  her  wed- 
ding a  man  on  whom  she  would  not  wish  to  be  de- 
pendent, on  whose  inclinations  a  temper  like  hers 
would  desire  to  £ontroul.  She  will  be  more  in  dan. 
ger  from  that  softness,  that  sensibility  of  soul,  which 
will  yield  perhaps  too  much  for  the  happiness  of 
both.  The  ofiSce  of  a  wife  includes  the  exertion  of 
a  friend :  a  good  one  must  frequently  strengthen 
and  support  that  weakness,  which  a  bad  one  would 
endeavour  to  overcome.  There  are  situations,  where 
it  will  not  be  enough  to  love,'  to  cherish,  to  obey  : 
she  must  teach  her  husband  to  be  at  peace  with 
himself,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  world,  to  resist  mis- 
fortune, to  conquer  adversity. 

*  Alas !  my  child,  I  am  here  an  instructress  but 
too  well  skilled !  These  tears,  with  which  this  pa- 
per is  soiled,  fell  not  in  the  presence  of  your  father, 
though  now  they  but  trace  the  remembrance  of 
what  then  it  was  my  lot  to  feeL  mtipk  it  not  im- 
possible to  restrain  XQ^'.^^i^^^b^cajisiB  they  axe 
strong.  The  enthusiasm  of  ieeling  will  sometimes  ' 
overcome  distresses,  which  the  cold  heart  of  pru- 
dence h^d  been  unable,  to  endure.  ~~' 

*^But  mi^ortune  is  not  always  misery.  I  have 
known  this  truth ;  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  I  have 
sometimes  taught  it  to  Roubignl  Thanks  be  to  that 
Power  whose  decrees  I  reverence !  He  often  tem- 
pered  the  anguish  of  our  suflfbrings,  till  there  was  a 
sort  of  luxury  in  feeling  them.  Then  is  the  triumph 
ct  wedded  love !  —  the  tie  tlvit  binds  the  happy  mayt* 
be  dear;  but  that  which  links  the  unfortunate  is 
tenderness  unutterable. 

'  There  are  afflictions  less  easy  to  be  endured, 
which  your  mother  has  not  experienced:  those 
which  a  husband  inflicts,  and  the  best  wives  feel  the 
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mofC  leverely.    Tbew^  like  all  our  shsipect  mUnni- 
tiei,  the  fortitude  that  can  retift  can  only  cure. 
CompUdningt  debase  her  who  sufftre,  and  h)|;j|^ 
JllODLwbo  acgdeveR.  ^  Let  not  a  wonum  always  look 
for  their  cauie  in  tiie  injustice -of  her  lord;  they 
may  proceed  from  many  trifling  enors  in  her  own 
conduct,  which  virtue  cannot  blame,  though  wiadom 
must  regret.    If  shemakathis  disoorery,  let  them 
be  amended  without  a  thought,  if  possible  ;  at  any 
rate,  without  any  expression  of  merit  in  amending 
them.    In  this,  and  in  every  other  instance^  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  only  government  al- 
lowed on  our  side  is  that  of  gmtleness  and  attrac 
tion ;  and  that  its  power,  like  the  fabled  influence 
of  imaginary  beings,  must  be  invisible  to  be  com- 
plete. 

'  •'   '  Above  all,  let  a  wife  beware  of  communicating 

'to  others  'any  want  of  duty  or  tenderness  she  may 

'  think  she  has  perceived  in  her  husband.     This  un- 

"^  twists,  at  once,  those  delicate  cords  which  preserve 

.  the  unity  of  the  marriage  engagement.     Its  sacred. 

I  ness  is  broken  for  ever,  if  third  parties  are  made 

witnesses  of  itA  foilings,  or  umpires  of  its  disputes. 

It  may  seem  almost  profane  in  me  to  confess,  that 

once,  when,  through  the  malice  of  an  enemy,  I  was 

made  for  a  short  time  to  believe  that  my  Roubign^ 

had  wronged  me,  I  durst  not,  even  in  my  prayers  to 

Heaven,  petition  for  a  restoration  of  his  Jove ;  I 

prayed  to  be  made  a  better  wife:  when  I  would 

have  said  a  more  beloved  one,  my  utterance  failed 

me  for  the  word.' 
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LETTER  XXV, 

Juisa  to  Maria. 

II^E  have  got  to  the  end  of  our  journey ;  and  I 
*^  *^  am  now  miatreu  of  this  mansion.  Our  jour, 
ney  was  too  short  and  too  slow ;  I  wished  for  some 
mechanical  relief  firom  my  feelings  in  the  rapidity 
of  a  post  chaise;  our  progress  was  too  stately  to  be 
expeditious ;  and  we  reached  not  this  place,  thoi*^ 
but  six  leagues  distant,  till  evening. 

Methinks  I  have  suffered  a  good  deal;  but  my 
heart  is  not  callous   yet;   else  ^Rrherefore  was  it 
wrung  so  at  leaving  my  father's  peaceful  retreat  ?    I 
did  not  trust  myself  with  looking  back ;  but  I  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  objects,  not  to  recoUeot 
every  tree  from  the  side-window  as  we  passed.    A 
Uttle  rag^  boy,  who  keeps  some  sheep  of  my  fiu 
ther's,  opened  the  gate  for  us  at  the  end  of  the  Air- 
thermost  inclosure ;  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  which  he 
bad  adorned  with  some  gay-coloured  ribbons  in  ho- 
nour of  the  occasion ;  Montauban  threw  money  into 
it,  and  the  boy  followed  us  for  scnne  time  with  a 
number  of  blessings.    When  he  turned  bade,  me« 
thought  I  envied  him  his  return.     The  full  picture 
of  the  place  we  had  I6ft  rose  before  me ;  it  needed 
all  my  resolution,  and  all  my  fears  of  oCfending,  to 
prevent  my  weeping  outright     At  our  dinner  on 
the  road  I  was  very  busy,  and  aflbcted  to  be  very 
much  pleased :  La  Pelliere  was  a  lucky  companicm 
ft>r  me ;  you  know  how  ftiU  die  is  of  observation  on 
trifles.    When  we  aK>roached  the  house,  die  spoke 
ofevery  thing,  and  praised  every  thing :  I  had  no- 
tiiing  to  do  but  to  assent. 

We  entered  between  two  rows  of  lime-trees,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  the  gate  of  the  house,  wide  and 
rudely  magnificent;  its  large  leaves  were  opened 
to  receive  us  by  an  old  but  fresh-looking  servant, 
who  seemed  too  honest  to  be  polite,  and  did  not 
show  me  quite  so  much  courtesy  as  some  mistresses 
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would  have  expected.  All  these  circumstances, 
howerer,  were  in  a  style  which  my  ftiend  has  heard 
me  commend ;  yet  was  I  weak  enough  not  perfectly 
to  relish  them  when  they  happened  to  mysdf. 
There  was  a  presaging  gloom  about  this  mansion, 
which  filled  my  approach  with  terror;  and  when 
Montauban's  old  domestic  opened  the  coach-door, 
I  looked  upon  him  as  a  crindnal  might  do  <m  the 
-  messenger  of  death.  My  dreams  erer  since  have 
been  Axil  of  horror;  and  while  I  write  these  lines, 
the  creaking  of  the  pendulum  of  the  great  dock  in 
the  hall,  sounds  like  the  knell  of  your  devoted  Julia. 

I  expect  you  to  rally  me  on  my  ideal  terrora. 
You  may  remember,  when  we  used  to  steal  a  mid- 
night hour's  conversation  together,  you  would  laugh 
at  my  foreboding  of  a  short  period  to  my  life,  and 
(rften  jeeringly  tell  me,  I  was  bora  to  be  a  great- 
grandmother  in  my  time.  I  know  the  foolishneM 
of  this  impresnon,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  conquer  it  But  to  me  it  is  not  the  souroe  of 
disquiet :  I  never  feel  more  possessed  of  mya^  than 
at  those  moments  when  I  indulge  it  the  most  Why 
should  I  wish  for  long  life?  why  should  so  many 
wish  for  it?  Did  we  sit  down  to  number  the  cala- 
mities of  this  world:  did  we  think  how  many 
wretches  there  are  of  disease,  of  poverty,  of  oppres- 
don,  of  vice,  (alas !  I  am  aftaid  there  are  someteven 
of  virtue,)  we  should  change  one  idea  of  evil,  and 
leara  to  look  on  death  as  a  ftiend. 

This  might  a  philosopher  accomplish ;  but  a  Chris* 
tiaQi  Maria,  can  do  more.  Religion  has  taught  me 
to  Look  beyond  dissolution.  Religion  has  removed 
the  darkness  that  covered  the  sepulchres  of  our  fiu 
thers,  and  filled  that  gloomy  void,  which  was  only 
the  retreat  of  hopeless  aflliction,  with  prospects,  in 
contemplation  of  which,  even  the  felicity  of  the 
world  dwindles  into  nothing ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

lyTY  readers  will  easily  perceive  something  par. 
'^^-^  ticular  in  the  place  where  the  following  letters 
of  Savillon  are  found,  as  they  are  manifestly  of  a 
date  considerably  prior  to  many  of  the  preceding. 
They  came  to  my  hands,  assorted  in  the  manner  I 
have  now  published  them,  probably  from  a  view  in 
my  young  friend,  who  had  the  charge  of  their  ar- 
rangement, of  keeping  the  correspondence  of  Julia, 
which  communicated  the  great  train  of  her  feelings 
on  the  subjects  contained  in  them,  as  much  undi- 
Tided  as  possible.  While  I  conjectured  this  reason 
for  thdr  present  order,  I  was  aware  of  some  advan- 
tage  which  these  papers,  as  relating  a  story,  might 
derive  from  an  alteration  in  that  particular;  but, 
after  balancing  thosfe  different  considerations,  with- 
out  combig  to  any  decision,  my  indoloice  (perhaps 
a  stronger  motive  with  most  men  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  allow)  at  length  prevailed,  and  I  resolved 
to  give  them  to  the  public  in  the  order  they- were 
transmitted  to  me  from  France.  Many  of  the  parti' 
culars  they  recount  are  anticipated  by  a  perusal  of 
the  foregoing  letters ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  on  story, 
as  sentiment,  that  their  interest  with  the  reader  must 
depend. 
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LETTER  XXVI.. 

SapiUou  to  Beauuaris, 

A  FTER  a  very  unfavourable  passage,  we  are  at 
'^  last  arrived  at  our  destined  porL      A  ship  is 
lying  along-side  of  us,  ready  to  sail  for  France,  and 
every  one  on  board,  who  can  write,  is  now  writing 
to  some  relation  or  friend  the  hardships  of  hl»  voy. 
age,  and  the  period  of  his  arrival.    How  few  has 
Savillon  to  greet  with  tidings !  to  [Roubign^  I  hare 
alretidy  written:  to  Beauvaris  I  am  now  writing; 
and,  when  I  have  excepted  these,  there  is  not  in 
France  a  single  man,  to  whom  I  am  entitled  to 
writfi.    Yet  I  mean  not  to  class  them  together : — to 
Roubign^  I  owe  the  tribute  of  esteem,  the  debt  of 
gratitude ;  for  you  I  feel  something  tenderer  than 
either.    Roubign^  has  been  the  guide,  the  &ther  of 
my  youth,  and  him  I  reverence  as  a  parent :  you 
have  been  the  friend,  the  brother  of  my  soul,  and 
with  yours  it  mingles  as  with  a  part  of  itself. 

You  remember  the  circumstances  of  our  parting. 
You  would  not  bid  me  adieu  till  the  ship  was  get. 
ting  under  way.    I  believe  you  judged  aright,  if  you 
meant  to  spare  us  both :  the  bustle  of  the  scene,  the 
rattling  of  the  sails,  the  noise  of  the  sailors,  had  a 
mechanical  effect  on  the  mind,  and  stifled  those  ten. 
der  feelings,  which  we  indulge  in  solitude  and  a- 
lence.    When  I  went  to  bed,  I  had  time  to  Indulge 
them.     I  found  it  vain  to  attempt  sleeping,  and 
scarcely  wished  to  succeed  in  attempting  it    About 
midnight,  I  arose,  and  went  upon  deck.     The  wind 
had  been  fair.all  day,  and  we  were  then,  I  suppose, 
more  than  thirty  leagues  tsoxn.  the  shore.    I  looked 
on  tlve  arch  of  heaven,  where  the  moon  pursued  her 
course  unclouded;  and  my  ear  caught  no  sound, 
except  the  stilly  noise  of  the  sea  around  me.     I 
thought  of  my  distance  from  France  as  of  some  illu- 
sive dream,  and  could  not  believe,  without  an  eflbr^, 
that  it  was  not  four-and-twenty  hours  since  we 
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parted.  I  recollected  a  tfaoiuaod  things  which  I 
should  have  said  to  you,  and  spoke  them  involunta- 
rily in  the  ear  of  night 

There  was,  my  fHend,  there  was  one  thing  which 
I  meant  to  have  told  you  at  parting.  Had  you  staid 
a  few  moments  longer  in  the  room  after  the  seamen 
called  us,  I  should  have  spoken  it  then ;  but  you 
shunned  being  alone  with  me,  and  I  could  not  com- 
mand  even  words  enough  to  tdl  you,  that  I  wished 
to  speak  with  you  in  private.  Hear  it  now,  and  pity 
your  SaviUon. 

Julia  de  Roubign^!  Did  you  feel  that  name  as 
I  do  ?  Even  tiaced  with  my  own  pen,  what  throb- 
bing remembrances  has  it  raised!  You  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  obligations  to  her  &ther;  you 
have  heard  me  sometimes  talk  of  her  j  but  you  know 
not,  for  I  trembled  to  tell  you,  the  power  she  has 
acquired  over  the  heart  of  your  friend. 

The  &te  of  my  father,  as  well  as  mutual  inclina- 
tion,  made  Boubign^  his  friend ;  for  this  last  is  of 
a  temper  formed  rather  to  delight  in  the  pride  of 
assisting  unfortunate  worth,  than  in  the  joy  of  know- 
ing it  in  a  better  situation.  After  the  death  of  my 
fiither,  I  became  the  ward  of  his  frioid's  generosity ; 
a  state  I  should  ha^e  brooked  but  ill,  had  not  Julia 
been  his  daughter.  From  those  early  days,  when 
first  I  knew  her,  I  remember  her  fHendship  as 
making  part  of  my  existence}  without  her,  pleasure 
was  vapid  and  sorrow,' in  her  society,  was  changed 
into  enjoyment  At  that  time  of  life  the  mind  has 
little  reserve.  We  meant  but  friendship,  and  called 
it  so  without  alarm.  The  love,  to  which  at  length 
I  discovered  my  heart  to  be  subject,  had  conquered 
without  tumul^  and  become  despotic  \mder  the 
semblanoe  of  freedom. 

The  misfortunes  of  hex  femily  first  showed  me  how 
I  loved.  "When  her  fiither  told  them  the  ruined  state 
of  his  fortune,  when  he  pr^ared  them  for  leaving 
the  now  alienated  seat  of  bis  ancestors,  I  was  a  spec- 
tator of  the  scene.  When  I  saw  the  old  man,  with 
indignant  pride,  stifling  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
and  pointing  to  the  chaise  that  was  to  carry  them 
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from  BtiriHe,  Mb  wife,  with  oee  hand  claaping  b«r 
hiialMnd'0,  the'  othor  laid  on  her  bosom,  turning  up 
to  hearen  a  look  of  resignation ;  his  danghter,  striT- 
ing  to  check  her  tears,  kneeling  before  him,  and' 
vowing  her  daty  to  his  ii^ortunes ;  then  did  I  fint 
eune  my  poverty,  which  prevented  me  from  throw- 
ing myself  at  her  feet,  and  biddhig  her  parents  be 
happy  with  their  Julia !  The  luxury  of  the  idea  still 
rushes  on  my  mind ; — to  heal  the  fortunes  of  my 
lhther*s  Ariend ;  to  justify  the  wajrs  of  Heaven  to 
his  saint-like  wife ;  to  wipe  the  tears  fh>m  the  eyes 
of  his  angd  daughter !  Beeuvaris,  our  philosophy 
is  fake :  power  and  wealth  are  the  choicest  gifts  of 
Heaven;  to  possess  them  indeed,  is  nothing,  hut 
thus  to  use  them  is  mpture ! . 

I  had  them  not  thus  to  use;  but  what  I  coiild» 
I  did.  I  attended  his  family  to  that  ancient  man.' 
sion,  which  was  now  the  sole  property'  of  the  once 
opulent  RouMgn^.  With  unwearied  attention,  I 
soothed  his  sorrows,  and  bumbled  myself  before  his 
misfortunes,  as  much  as  I  had  formerly  resisted  de- 
pendence on  his  prosperity.  ^ 

He  felt  the  assiduity  of  my  friendship,  and  I  saw 
him  gratefol  for  its  exertion ;  yet  would  the  idea  of 
being  obliged  often  rankle  in  his  mind ;  and  I  have 
seen  him  frequently  look  at  me  with  an  appearance 
of  anger,  when  he  thought  I  was  conscious  of 
obliging  him. 

Far  different  was  the  gentle  nature  of  his  daugfa- ' 
ter.    She  thanked  me  with  unfeigne<f  gratitude  for 
my  services  to  her  fether,  and  seemed  solicitous  to 
compensate  with  her  smiles,  for  that  want  of  acknow- 
ledgment she  observed  in  him. 

Had  my  heart  been  free  l)efore,  it  was  impossible 
to  preserve  its  freedom  now.  A  spectator  of  all 
those  excellencies  which,  though  she  ever  possessed, 
her  present  situation  alone  could  give'  frill  room  to 
exert ;  all  that  sublimity  of  mind,  which  bore  adver- 
sity unmoved ;  all  that  gentleness,  which  contrived 
to  lighten  it  to  her  father,  and  smooth  the  rankling 
of  his  haughty  soul!  I  applauded  the  election  I  had 
made,  and  looked  on  my  love  as  a  virtue 
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Yet  there  were  moments  of  anxiety,  in  which  I 
haxed  the  consequences  of  indulging  this  attach, 
mcnt.  My  own  situation,  the  situation  of  Julia,  the 
pride  ot  her  flither,  the  pride  which  it  was  proper 
for  herself  to  feel:  — all  these  were  present  to  my 
View,  and  showetl  me  how  little  I  could  build  on 
hopej  yet  it  cheated  me,  I  know  not  how,  and  I 
dreamed,  from  day  to  day,  of  blessings  which  every 
day's  reflection,  told  me  were  not  to  be  looked  for. 

There  was  indeed>  something  in  the 'scene  around 
us,  formed  to  create  those  romantic  illusions.  The 
retreat  of  Roubign^  is  a  venerable  pile,  the  remains 
of  ancient  Got|^c  magnificence,  and  the  grounds  ad- 
joining to  il  ai^  in  that  style  of  melancholy  gran- 
deur, which  marks  the  dwellings  of  our  forefathers. 
One  part  of  that  small  estate,  which  is  stiU  the  ap. 
pendage  of  this  once  respectable  mansion,  is  a  wild 
and  rocky  dell,  where  tasteless  wealth  has  never 
warred  on  nature,  nor  even  elegance  refined  or  em- 
bellished her  beauties.  The  walks  are  only  worn  by 
the. tread  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  banks  only 
smoothed  by  the  feeding  of  their  flocks.  There,  too 
duigerous  society !  have  I  passed  whole  days  with 
Julia:  ttiere,  more  dangerous  still!  have  I  passed 
whole  days  in  thinking  of  her.  *" 

A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  fascination  of  the  rest  The  same  good 
woman  who  nursed  me  was  also  the  nurse  of  Julia, 
fflie  was  too  fond  of  her  foster-daughter,  and  too 
wdl  treated  by  her,  ever  to.  leave  the  fortunes  of 
ber  family.  To  this  residence  she  attended  them 
when  they  left  Belville,  and  here  too,  as  at  that 
place,  had  a  small  house  and  garden  aDotted  her. 
It  was  situated  at  the  extreme  verge  of  that  dell  I 
have  described,  and  was  often  the  end  of  those  walks 
we  took  through  it  together.  The  good  Lssune  (for 
that  is  our  nurse's  name)  considered  us  her  children, 
and  treated  us,  in  those  visits  to  her  little  dwelling, 
with  that  simi^icity  of  affection,  which  has  the  most 
powerful  eflfects  on  hearts  of  sensibility.  Oh  !  Beau- 
varis,  methinks  I  see  the  figure  of  Lasune,  at  this 
moment,  pointing  out  to  your  frimd,  with  rapture 
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in  her  oountenanoe,  tbe  beautiet  of  li»  loYdy 
daughter !  She  places  our  seats  together ;  she  pro- 
duces her  shining  platters,  with  fruit  and  milk,  fife 
our  re^Muti  she  presses  the  smiling  Julia,  and  will 
not  be  denied  by  SaviUon !  Am  I  then  a  thouBaiKi 
leagues  distant  1 

Does  Julia  remember  SaviUon  1  Should  I  hope 
that  she  does  1  My  Ariend,  I  will  confess  my  weak- 
ness i  perhaps  it  is  worse  than  weakness  j  I  have 
wished  »- 1  have  hoped,  that  I  am  not  indiilkrent  to 
her.  Often  have  I  been  on  the  point  of  unloading 
my  throbbing  heart,  of  telling  her  how  passionately 
I  loved,  of  asking  her  forgiveness  for  my  presump- 
tion. I  have  thought,  perhaps  it  was  vanity,  that 
at  some  seasons  she  might  have  answered  and 
blessed  me;  but  I  saw  the  consequences  whtdi 
would  follow  to  both,  and  had  fortitude  enough  to 
resist  the  impulse.  A  time  may  come,  when  better 
fortune  shall  entitle  me  to  speak ;  when  the  pride  of 
Roubign^  may  not  blush  to  look  on  SaviUon  as  his 
son. 

But  this  is  the  language  of  visionary  hope !  In 
the  mean  time,  I  am  torn  trom  her,  from  France^ 
ftom  every  connection  my  heart  had  formed ;  cast 
Uke  a  shipwrecked  thing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  amidst  a  desert  of  aU  others  the  most 
dreadful,  the  desert  of  society,  with  which  no  social 
tie  unites  me!  Where  now  are  Roubign^'s  Uttle 
copseg,  where  his  winding  walks,  his  nameless  rivu- 
lets ?  Where  the  ivied  gate  of  his  venerable  dweU- 
ing,  the  Gothic  windows  of  his  echoing  hall  ?  That 
morning,  on  which  I  set  out  for  Paris,  is  stiU  firesh 
on  my  memory.  I  could  not  bear  the  formality  of 
parting,  and  stole  from  his  house  by  day-break.  As 
I  passed  the  hall,  the  door  was  qpen;  I  entered  to 
take  one  last  look,  and  bid  it  adieu  I  I  had  sat  in  it 
with  Julia  the  night  before ;  the  chairs  we  had  oc 
cupied  were  stiU  in  their  places :  you  know  not,  my 
friend,  what  I  felt  at  the  sight;  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  silent  attitude  of  those  very  chairs,  that 
wrung  my  heart  beyond  the  power  of  langujige; 
and,  I  believe  the  servant  had  told  me  that  my 
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hones  waited,  five  or  six  times  over,  before  I  oould 
listen  to  what  he  said: 


'  A  gentleman  has  sent  to  ask,  if  my  name  is  Sa.* 
▼iHon :  if  it  is,  be  desires  his  compliments,  and  will  do 
bimself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  me.  I  started  to 
bear  my  name  thus  asked  for  in  Martinique. 


'  This  gentleman  is  a  sea>captabi,  a  particular  ao- 
qoaimtanoe  of  my  uncle ;  he  is  more,  Beauvazis,  he 
is  an  acquaintance  of  Roubign^  has  been  often  at 
BelviUe,  has  smnetimes  seen  my  Julia.  We  are  in. 
timate  already,  and  be  has  offered  to  conduct  me 
to  my  uncle's  house:— his  horses,  he  says,  are  in 
waiting. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  friend  1  think  of  me  often  \ 
write  to  me  often :  though  you  should  seldom  have 
WD.  opportunity  of  conveying  letters,  yet  write  as  if 
you  bad ;  make  a  journal  of  intelligence^  and  let  it 
oome  when  it  may.  Tell  me  every  thing,  though  I 
•bould  ask  nothing.  Your  letters  must  give  me  back 
my  country,  and  nothing  is  a  trifle  that  belongs  to 
^ler. 


LETTER  XXYIL 
SmnlUmloBemmaU. 


IT  is  now  a  wedc  since  I  readied  my  uncle's* 
'*-  during  all  which  time  I  have  been  so  much  oc. 
copied  in  'answering  questions  to  the  curiosity  of 
others,  or  asking  questions  for  the  satisfiiction  of 
xny  own,  that  I  have  scarce  had  a  moment  left  for 
any  other  employment 

I  have  now  seised  the  opportunity  of  the  rest  of 
the  fiunily  being  still  a-bed,  to  write  to  you  an  ac. 
count  of  this  unde,  of  him  under  whose  protection 
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I  am  to  rife  in  life,  under  whose  gi^danoe  I  am  to 
thrid  the  mazes  of  the  world.  I  fear  I  am  unfit  for 
the  task :  I  must  unlearn  feelings  in  which  I  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  delight :  I  must  accommo- 
date  sentiments  to  conveniency,  pride  to  interest, 
and  sometimes  even  virtue  itself  to  fashion. 

But  is  all  this  absolutely  necessary  ?  —  I  hate  to 
believe  it  I  have  been  Arequently  told  so,  indeed ; 
but  my  authorities  are  drawn  either  from  men  who 
have  never  entered  the  scene  at  all,  or  eatared  it, 
resolved  to  be  overcome  without  the  trouble  of  re. 
sistance.  To  think  too  meanly  of  mankind,  is  dan. 
gerous  to  our  reverence  of  virtue. 

It  is  supposed,  that,  in  these  wealthy  islands,  pro- 
fit is  the  only  medium  of  opinion,  and,  that  morality 
has  nothing  to  do  in  the  system;  but  I  cannot  easily 
imagine,  that,  in  any  latitude,  the  bosom  is  diut  to 
those  pleasures  which  result  from  .the  ezerciBe  of 
goodness,  or  that  honesty  should  be  always  to  un- 
successfttl  as  to  have  the  sneer  oi  the  million  against 
it  Men  will  not  be  depraved  beyond  the  persuasion 
of  some  motive,  and  self  interest  will  (rften  be  the 
parent  of  sodal  obligation.  ^ 

My  uncle  is  better  fitted  for  judging  of  this  qaes> 
tion ;  he  is  cool  enough  to  judge  of  it  fh>m  expe- 
rience, without  being  misled  by  feeling.  He  be- 
lieves there  are  many  more  honest  dealings  than 
honest  men,  but  that  there  are  more  honest  men 
than  knaves  every  where ;  that  common  sense  will 
keep  them  so,  even  exclusive  of  principle ;  but  that 
all  may  be  vanquished  by  adequate  temptation. 

With  a  competent  share  of  jdain  useful  parts,  and 
a  certain  steady  application  of  mind,  he  entered 
into  commerce  at  an  early  period  ot  life.  Not  apt 
to  be  seduced  by  the  glare  of  great  apparent  advan: 
tage,  nor  easily  intimidated  from  his  purposes  by 
accidental  disappointment,  he  has  hdid  on,  with 
some  vicissitude  of  fortune;  but  with  uniform  equa- 
lity  of  temper,  till,  in  virtue  of  his  abilities,  his  di- 
ligence, and  his  obervation,  he  has  acquired  very 
considerable  wealth.  He  still,  howevw,  continues 
the  labour  <^  the  race,  though  he  has  alxeady  reicb. 
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ed  the  goal ;  not  because  be  i8  covetous  of  greater 
riches,  but  because  the  industry,  by  which  greater 
riches  are  acquired,  is  grown  necessary  to  tiie  en- 
joyment  of  life.  *  I  have  been  long,*  said  he,  yester- 
day,  '  a  very  happy  man ;  having  had  a  little  less 
time,  and  a  little  more  money,  than  I  know  what  to 
make  of.* 

The  opinion  of  the  world  he  trusts  but  little,  in 
his  judgment  of  others ;  of  men's  actions  he  speaks 
with  caution,  either  in  praise  or  blame,  and  is  com- 
monly most  sceptical,  when  those  around  him  are 
most  convinced :  for  it  is  a'  maxim  with  him,  in 
questions  of  character,  to  doubt  of  strong  evid^ce 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  strength. 

With  reg^d  to  himself,  however,  he  accepts  of 
the  common  opinion,  as  a  sort  of  coin  which  passes 
current,  though  it  is  not  always  real,  and  ofleii 
seems  to  yield  up  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind 
in  compliance  with  the  general  voice.  Ever  averse 
to  splendid  project  in  action,  or  splendid  conjecture 
in  argument,  be  contents  himself  with  walking  in 
the  beaten  track  of  things,  and  does  not  even  ven. 
ture  to  leave  it,  though  he  may,  now  and  then^  ob* 
serve  it  making  small  deviations  Arom  reason  aiid 
justice.  He  has  sometimes,  since  our  acquaintance 
began,  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  ii)  the  midst  of 
some  sentiment  I  was  uttering,  and  told  me  with  a 
snule,  that  these  were  fine  words,  and  did  very  well 
in  the  mouth  of  a  young  man.  Yet  he  seems  not 
displeased  with  my  feeling  what  himself  does  not 
feel ;  and  looks  on  me  with  the  more  favourable  eye, 
that  I  have  something  about  me  for  experience  and 
observation  to  prune. 

His  plan  of  domestic  econoi^y  is  regular,  but  no-* 
body  is  disturbed  by  its  regularity ;  for  he  is  per- 
fectly free  firom  that  rigid  attention  to  method, 
which  one  frequently  sees  in  the  houses  of  old 
bachelors.  He  has  sense,  or  sang-froid  enough, 
not  to  be  troubled  with  little  disarrangements,  and 
bears  with  wonderful  complacency,  and  consequently 
with  great  ease  to  guests,  those  accidents  which  dis. 
turb  the  peace  of  other  entertainments.     Since  my 
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aniTal,  we  have  had  every  day  something  like  a 
feast,  probably  firmn  a  sort  of  compliment  which  his 
friends  meant  to  pay  to  him  and  to  me ;  but  at  his 
table,  in  its  most  elevated  style,  the  government  is 
nearly  republican ;  he  assumes  very  little,  ^tber  of 
the  trouble  or  the  ^gmity  <^  a  landlord,  satisfied 
with  giving  a.  general  assurance  of  welcome  and 
good-humour  in  his  aspect. 

■  At  one  of  those  dinners  was  a  neighbour  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  my  uncle,  a  Mr.  Dorville,  witii 
his  wife  and  daughter.  The  young  lady  was  seated 
next  me,  and  my  uncle  seemed  to  incline  that  I 
should  be  particularly  pleased  with  her.  He  ad. 
dressed  such  discourse  to  her  as  might  draw  her 
forth  to  the  greatest  advantage :  and,  %as  he  heaid 
me  profess  myself  a  lover  of  music,  he  made  her 
sing  after  dinner,  till,  I  believe,  some  of  the  com- 
pany b^an  to  tk  tired  of  their  entertainment. 
After  they  were  gone,  he  asked  my  opinion  of  Ma- 
demdselle  Dorville,  in  that  particular  style  by  which 
a  man  gives  you  to  understand  that  his  own  is  a 
Tery  favourable  one.  To  say  truth,  the  lady*8  ap- 
pearance is  in  her  fisivour ;  but  there  is  a  jealous  sort 
of  feeling  which  arises  in  my  mind,  when  I  hear  tiie 
praises  of  any  woman  but  one;  and  fix>m  that  cause, 
perhaps,'  I  answered  my  uncle  rather  coldly ;  I  saw 
he  thought  so  from  the  reply  he  made :  I  made  some 
awkward  apology :  he  smiled,  and  said  I  was  a  ^i- 
losopher.  Alas !  he  knows  not  how  little  claim 
I  have  to  philosophy  in  that  way ;  if,  indeed,  we  are 
so  often  to  profane  that  word  by  affixing  to  it  the 
idea  of  insensibility. 

To-day  I  begin  business.  My  unde  and  I  are  to 
view  his  diffbrent  plantations,  and  he  is  to  show  me, 
in  general,  the  province  he  means  jto  allot  me.  I 
wish  for  an  opportunity  to  be  assiduous  in  his  ser. 
vice :  till  I  can  do  something  on  my  part,  his  fii* 
vours  are  like  debts  upon  me.  It  is  only  to  a 
fHend,  like  my  Beauvaris,  that  one  iieels  a  pleasure 
hi  being  obliged. 
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LETTER  XXVIIL 

SaviOon  to  Beamtaris. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  for  your  but  letter.  When 
''-^  you  know  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  unwieldy 
i^ipearance  of  the  packet,  with  my  fiiend's  hand  on 
the  back  of  it,  you  will  not  grudge  the  time  it  cost 
you.  It  is  Just  such  as  I  wished ;.  your  scene-paint, 
ing  is  deligbtftiL  .No  man-  is  more  suscqitible  of 
local  attachments  than  I ;  and,  with  the  Atlantic 
between,  there  is  not  a  stone  in  France  which  I  can 
remember  with  indifltexence. 

Yet  I  am  happier  here  than  I  could  venture  to 
expect.  Had  I  been  left  to  my  own  choice,  I  should 
probably  hare  sat  down  in  solitude,  to  think  of  the 
past,  and  enjoy  my  reflections;  but  t  have  been 
forced  to  do -better.  There  is  an  active  duty  which 
rewards  every  man  in  the  performance;  and  my 
uncle  has  so  contrived  matters,  that  I  have  had  very 
little  time  unemployed.  He  has  been  fiberal  of  in- 
struction, and,  I  hope,  has  found  me  willing  to  be 
instructed.  Our  business,  indeed,  is  not  very  intri. 
cate;  but  |n  the  simplest  occupations,  there  axe  a 
thousand  little  circumstances  which  experience 
alone  can  teach  us.  In  certain  departments,  how*. 
ever,  I  have  tried  projects  of  my  own :  some  of  them 
have  failed  in  the  end,  but  all  gave  me  pleasure  in 
the  pursuit.  In  one  I  have  been  sucoessAil  beyond 
expectation ;  and  in  that  one  I  was  the  most  deeply 
interested,  because  it  touched  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity. 

To  a  man  not  callous  ftom  habit,  the  treatment 
of  the  negroes,  in  the  plantations  here,  is  shodUng. 
I  felt  it  strongly,  and  could  not  forbear  expressing 
my  sentiments  to.myuade;  He  allowed  them  to 
be  natural,  but  pleaded  necessity,  in  justification  of 
those  severities  which  bis  overseers  sometimes  used 
towards  his  slaves.  I  ventured  to  doubt  this  propo- 
ntion,  and  begged  be  would  suffer  roe  to  try  a  dif. 
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fennt  mode  of  gorornmeDt  in  one  plantation,  the 
produce  of  which  be  bad  already  alloCted  to  my  at- 
nagement  He  consented,  thcm^  with  the  belief 
that  I  should  succeed  very  ill  in  the  experlnait 

I  b^gan  by  endieavouring  to  ingiaUate  myadf  villi 
such  of  the  sUves  as  could  best^  qieak  the  languiie 
of  my  ooun^ ;  but  I  found  tiiis  was  a  manner  (key 
did  not  understand,  and  that,  from  a  whit^  the  tcp- 
pearance  of  indulgoice  carried  the  suspicioB  of 
treachery.  Most  of  them,  to  whom  ligoor  had  be- 
come habitual,  took  the  adyantage  of  its  remUling, 
to  neglect  thdr  work  altogether;  bat  tiiia  only 
senred  to  conrinoe  me,  that  my  {dan  was  a  good 
one,  and  that  I  should  undoubtedly  proAt,  if  I 
could  establish  some  other  motiTe,  wboee  impulse 
was  more  steady  than  tiibee  of  poniahmcnt  and 
tenor. 

By  continuing  the  mildness  of  my  conduct,  I  st 
last  obtained  a  degree  of  willlngnem  in  the  service 
of  some;  and  I  was  still  induced  to  beliere,  that 
the  most  savage  and  sullen  among  them  had  prin- 
aples  of  gratitude,  which  a  good  master  mig^t  im- 
proTe  to  his  advantage. 

One  slave,  in  paxiicnlar,  had  for  some  time  at* 
traeted  my  notice,  from  that  gloomy  fortitude  wUk 
which  he  bore  the  hardshipe  of  his  situation.     Vpm 
inquirii^  of  the  ovorseer,  he  told  me  that  thia  slave, 
whom  he  called  Tambu,  though,  fh>m  his  youth  and 
appearance  of  strength,  he  had  been  aoooonted  va. 
lud>le,  yetfirom  the  untractable  stubbomneas  of  hii 
disposition,  was  worth  less  money  than  almost  anj 
other  in  my  uncle's  possession.    This  was  a  language 
natural  to  the  overseer.    I  answered  him,  in  bis  own 
style,  that  I  hoped  to  improve  his  price  some  hun* 
dreds  of  Uvres.     On  being  ftirther  informed,  that 
several  of  his  fellow-slaves  had  came  from  the  same 
"part  of  the  Guinea  coast  with  him,  I  sent  for  one  cf 
them  who  could  speak  .tolerable  French,  and  ques. 
tioned  him  about  Yambu.    He  told  me,  that  in  thdr 
own  country,  Yambu  was  master  of  them  all ;  that 
they  had  been  taken  prisoners,  when  fighting  hi  his 
eause,  by  another  prinoe,  who,  in  one  battle,  was 
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iDoro  ftnrtnmkte  than  thein ;  that  be  had  Mid  them 
to  Mme  white  men,  who  came  in  a  gieat  thip  to 
tfa^  ooait  J  that  they  were  afterwanb  brought  hi- 
ther, whefe  other  white  men  purchaied  them  from 
the  firrt,  and  set  them  to  worli  where  I  saw  them ; 
but  that,  when  they  died,  and  went  beyond  the 
Great  Mountaiaf,  Yambu  should  be  their  master 
again. 

I  dinniased  the  negro,  and  called  thia  Yambu  be- 
fore me. 

Vfheu  he  came,  he  nemed  to  regard  me  with  an 
eye  of  perfect  indifibrenoe.    One  who  bad  enquired 
no  further,  would  have  concluded  him  poanssed  of 
that  stupid  insenribOity,  whkii  Europeans  often 
mention  as  an  apology  for  th^  crudttes.     I  tocik 
bis  hand ;  he  considered  this  a  prologue  to  ehastise. 
ment,  and  turned  his  back  to  recdve  the  ladies  he 
supposed  me  ready  to  inflicts   *  I  wish  to  be  the 
fHend  of  Yambu,'  said  I.    He  made  me  no  answer : 
I  let  go  his  hand,  and  he  suflbied  it  to  drop  to  its 
limner  posture.    '  Can  this  man  hare  been  a  prince 
in  Africa?'  said  I  to  myself.    I  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment.    '  Yet  what  should  he  now  do,  if  he  has  ?  — 
Just  what  I  see  him  da      I  have  seen  a  deposed 
eovereign  at  Paris ;  but,  in  Europe,  kings  are  artifl. 
cial  bdngSylike  their  subjects.    Silence  is*  the  only 
throne  which  adversity  has  left  to  princes.' 
.    '  I  ftar,'  said  I  to  him,  '  you  have  been  sometimes 
treated  harshly  by  the  overseer;  Imt  you  shah  be 
treated  so  no  more ;  I  wish  all  my  people  to  be 
happy.**    He  looked  on  me  now  for  the  first  time. 
'  Can  you  speak  my  language,  or  shall  I  call  for 
some  of  your  friends  who  can  eiplain  what  you 
-would  say  to  me?*—*  I  speak  no  say  to  you,'  he  re- 
pfied,  in  his  broken  French.    *  And  you  will  not  be 
^my  friend?*—*  No.'— <  Even  if  I  should  deserve  it?* 
^ '  Yon  a  white  man. '    I  felt  the  rebuke  as  I  ought. 
*  But  aU  white  men  are  not  overseerB.    What  shall 
I  do  to  make  you  think  me  a  good  man  ?*  —  *  Use  men 
goodly.*—'  I  mean  to  do  so,  and  you  among  the  first, 
Yambu.*—'  Be  good  for  Yambu's  people;  do  your 
pleaae  with  Yambu.' 

Y2 
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Jint  Chen  the  belt  rang  at  a  lummona  for  Ae  ne. 
groea  to  go  to  work :  he  made  a  few  steps  towanb 
the  door.  *  Would  you  now  go  to  work,*  said  I,  *if 
you  were  at  liberty  to  tLrciA  it  ?'« *  Yon  may  go  Ibr 
whip,  and  no  man  love  go.*  — > '  I  will  go  along  with 
you,  though  I  am  not  obliged ;  for  I  choose  to  woifc 
sometimes  rather  than  be  idle.'— *  Choose  worik,  no 
work  at  all,'  said  Yambu.  Twas  the  very  principle 
on  whidi  my  system  was  founded. 

I  took  bim  with  me  into  the  house,  when  oar  fessk 
was  over.  *  I  wrought  dioose  woxk,*  said  I,  *  Yam- 
bu, yet  I  did  less  than  you.'—*  Yambu  do  dhooae 
woik  then  too  ?'  —  *  You  shall  do  so  always,* answond 
I, '  from  this  momoit  you  are  nune  no  more!*—'  You 
sdl  me  other  white  men  then  ?'  —  *  No,  you  are  fiee, 
and  may  do  whatever  you  please  !* — '  Yambu*s  please 
no  here,  no  this  country,'  he  replied,  waving  his 
hand,  and  looking  wistftdly  towards  the  sea.  '  I 
cannot  give  you  back  your  country,  Yambu  j  but  I 
can  make  this  one  better  for  you.  You  can  make  it 
better  for  me  too,  and  for  your  people!'  — 'Speak 
Yambu  that,*  said  he,  eagerly,  '  and  be  good  man !' 

—  *  You  would  not,'  said  I, '  make  your  pe<^e  woA 
by  the  whip,  as  you  see  the  overseers  do  ?*  — '  Oh! 
no,  no  whip.'  —  *  Yet  they  must  woxk,  else  we  shaB 
have  no  sugars  to  buy  them  meat  and  clothing  with.* 

—  (He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  as  if  he  had  started 
a  difficulty  be  was  unable  to  overcome)  -.- '  Then 
you  shall  have  the  command  of  them,  and  they  diaB 
work  choose  work  for  Yambu.*  He  looked  a^ance^ 
as  if  he  doubted  the  truth  bf  what  I  said ;  I  called 
the  negro  with  whom  I  had  the  flrrt  conTenation 
about  him,  and,  pointing  to. Yambu,  '  Your  master,* 
said  I,  '  is  now  free,  and  may  leave  you  when  he 
pleases  !*  —  *  Yambu  no  leave  you,*  said  be  to  the 
negro  warmly.  *  But  he  may  accompany  Yambu  if 
be  chooses.'  Yambu  shook  his  head.  '  Master,* 
said  his  former  subject,  '  where  we  go  ?  lea^e  good 
white  men,  and  go  to  bad ;  for  much  bad  white  men 
in  this  country.'- '  Then,  if  you  think  it  better,  you 
shall  both  stay ;  Yambu  shall  be  my  ftieAd,  and  help 
me  to  raise  sugars  for  the  good  of  us  all :  you  shall 
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baye  do  oyeneer  but  Yambu,  and  shall  work  no 
Viore  than  be  bids  you.'  The  negro  fell  at  my  feet, 
and  kiued  them ;  Yambu  stood  silent,  and  I  saw  a 
tear  on  his  cheek.  *  This  man  has  been  a  prince  in 
AfUca  1*  said  I  to  myself 

I  did  not  mean  to  deceive  them.  Next  morning 
I  called  those  negroes,  who  had  formerly  been  in  his 
aervlce  together,  and  told  them  that,  while  they  con. 
tinned  in  the  plantation,  Yambu  was  to  superintend 
their  work;  that,  if  they  chose  to  leave  him  and 
me,  they  wereattibertyto  go;  and  that,  if  found 
«41e  or  unworthy,  they  should  :not  be  aUowed  to 
atay.  He  has,  accordingly,  ever  since  had  the  com- 
mand of  his  former  subjects,  and  superint^ided 
their  work  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  plantation ; 
and,  having  been  declared  free,  according  to  the 
^ode  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  island,  has  a 
certain  portion  of  ground  allotted  him,  the  {oroduce 
of  which  is  his  property.  I  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  observing  those  men,  under  the  feeling  of 
SOod  treatment,  and  the  idea  of  liberty,  do  more 
than  almost  double  their  number  subject  to  the  whip 
of  an  overseer.  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  de- 
sertion or  mutiny ;  they  work  with  the  willingness 
of  freedom,  yet  are  mine  with  more  than  the  oUiga. 
tion  of  slavery. 

I  have  been  often  tempted  to  doubt  whether  there 
10  not  an  error  in  the  whole  plan  of  negro  servitude, 
and  whether  whites,  or  Creoles  born  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  perhaps  cattle,  after  the  manner  of  Euro- 
pean  husbandry,  would  not  do  the  business  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  slaves  do.  The  money  which 
the  latter  cost  at  first,  the  sickness  (often  owing  to 
despondency  of  mind)  to  which  they  are  liable  after 
their  arrival,  and  the  proportion  that  die  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  make  the  machine,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  a  plantation  extremely  expensive  in  its 
operations.  In  the  list  of  slaves  belonging  to  a 
wealthy  planter,  it  would  astonish  you  to  see  the 
number' unfit  for  service,  pining  under  disease,  a 
burden  on  tbdr  master.  I  am  talking  only  as  a 
merchant ;  but  as  a  man —good  heavou  1  when  I 

*   Y3 
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tihkik  of  the  manythomich  of  my  feQow. 
groftning  under  servitude  aod  miaory !  Greet  Ged! 
ha«t  thou  peopled  thoee  regioni  of  thy  world  for  the 
puipoM  of  GBSting  out  tfa«r  inhabitants  to  €iiaSm 
and  torture?  No;  thou  gaveit  them  a  land  teeming 
with  good  things,  and  lightest  up  fliy  sun  to  bring 
forth qiontaneous  plenty;  but  the  reflnements  of 
man,  erer  at  war  with  thy  works,  have  dianged  this 
seene  of  proftision  «m1  luxuriance  into  a  theatre  of 
n^ne,  at  slavery,  and  of  murder ! 

Foigive  the  warmth  of  this  apostrophe!  here  it 
would  not  be  nndoetood ;  even  my  unde,  whoie 
heart  is  far  ttgm  a  bard  one,  would  smile  at  my  ro- 
mance, and  tdl  me  that  things  must  be  so.  Habit, 
the  tyrant  of  nature  and  of  reason.  Is  deaf  to  tlie 
voice  of  eitiier;  here  she  stUles  humanity,  andde> 
bases  the  species —>  Ibr  the  master  of  slaves  has  sd- 
dom  the  smil  of  a  man. 

This  is  not  difllcult  to  be  accounted  for ;  from  bii 
infancy  he  is  made  eallous  to  those  feelings  which 
soften  at  once  and  enndble  our  nature.  Children 
must  of  necessity  first  exert  tihose  towards  domes- 
tics, because  ^e  society  of  domestics  is  the  first 
they  enjoy ;  h«re4h^  are  taught  to  command  for 
the  sake  of  commanding,  to  beat  and  torture  for 
pure  amusement ;  their  reason  and  good-nature  im- 
.prove  as  may  be  expected. 

Among  the  legends  of  a  European  nursery,  $n 
stories  of  captives  delivered,  of  slaves  rrieased,  who 
had  pined  for  years  in  the  durance  oi  unmerdftil 
enemies.  Could  we  suppose  its  infiuit  audience 
transported  to  the  sea-shore,  where  a  ship  laden 
with  slaves  is  just  landing ;  the  question  would  be 
universal, '  Who  shall  set  these  poor  people  ftee?* 
The  young  West-Indian  asks  his  fktber  to  buy  a  boy 
fiir  him,  that  he  may  have  something  to  vent  his 
spite  on  when  he  is  peevidi. 

Methinks,  too,  these  people  lose  a  sort  of  oonnee. 
tion,  which  is  of  more  importance  in  lift  Uum  most 
of  the  relationships  we  enj<^.  The  andeni,  the 
tried  domestic  of  a  lismily,  is  one  of  its  most  useftd 
membmrs,'  one  of  its  most  assured  supports^    My 
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firiendft  tiie  ilUfated  Roubign^  has  not  one  relation 
wbo  loM  stood  by  him  in  the  shipwieok  of  his  for. 
tunes;  hut  the  storm  could  not  aeyer  from  their 
master  his  faithftd  le  Blanc,  or  the  venerable  La. 
aune*  ' 

Oh  Beauvaris  i  I  sometimes  sit  down  alone,  and 
tzansportii^  myself  into  the  little  circle  at  Bou- 
bign^'s,  grow  side  of  the  world,  and  hate  the  part 
which  I  am  (4)liged  to  perform  in  it. 


LETTER  XXIX.* 
SaviOon  to  Beauvaris. 


SINCE  the  date  of  my  last,  is  a  longer  period  than 
you  allow  between  my  letters ;  but  my  time  has 
been  more  than  commonly  occupied  of  late.  Among 
other  employments  was  that  of  acquiring  a  friend. 
Be  not,  however,  jealous ;  my  heart  cannot  own  a 
second  in  the  same  degree  with  Beauvaris;  yet  is 
this  one  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  He  enjoys 
also  that  privilege  which  misfortune  bestows  on  tiie 
virtuous.  ' 

Among  those  with  whom  my  uncle's  extensive 
dealings  have  connected  him,  he  had  mentioned, 
with  particular  commendation,  one  Herbert,  an 
Englishman,  a  merchant  in  one  of  the  British  West 
ln<Ua  islands.  Chance  brought  him  lately  to  Marti- 
nique, and  I  was  solicitous  to  show  every  possible 

*  It  is  proper  to  apoloffife  to  the  reader  Ibr  introducing  a 
letter  to  pnivl;  epitodicel.  I  mi^  tell  him  that  It  is  not 
allflRether  vamaomujt  as  it  introdaoe*  to  his  eoqoaintvnce  a 
penoB  vheae  ooarmpondent  Bavillon  becomes  at  a  ftitnie  period  ; 
butl  must  once  more  resort  to  an  egotism  tat  the  true  reason  : 
the  picture  It  exhibited  pleased  mysdf,  and  I  could  not  resist 
the  desire  of  communicating  it. 

Y4  : 
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dviUty  to  one,  who,  to  the  claim  of  a  stnnger, 
added  the  character  o(  a  worthy  and  «mUd>Ie  man. 
PrqxMMMed  as  I  waa  in  his  fiivour,  my  expectations 
feU  short  of  the  reality.  I  discovered  in  him  a  de- 
licacy and  fineness  of  sentimoit,  which  something 
beyond  the  education  of  a  trader  must  have  insiMTed  i 
and  I  looked  on  him,  perhaps,  with  the  greater  r©. 
verenoe,  from  the  ciicumstonce  of  having  found  him 
in  a  station  where  I  did  not  expect  he  would  be 
found.  On  a  closer  investigation,  I  perceived  a 
tincture  of  melancholy  enthusiasm  in  his  mind, 
which,  I  was  persuaded,  was  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  national  character,  but  must  have  arisen  from 
some  particular  cause.  This  increased  my  regard 
for  him;  and  I  could  not  help  expressing  it  in  the 
very  style  whidi  was  suited  to  its  ol^t,  a  quiet  and 
still  attentionj  sympathetic,  but  not  intrusive.  He 
seemed  to  take  notice  of  my  behaviour,  and  looked 
as  if  he  had  found  a  person,  who  guessed  him  to  be 
unhappy,  and  to  whom  he  could  talk  of  his  unhap- 
piness.  I  encouraged  the  idea  with  that  diffidence, 
which,  I  believe,  is  of  all  manners  the  most  intimate 
with  a  mind  of  tiie  sort  I  have  described ;  and,  soon 
after,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  telling  me  the  story 
of  his  misfortunes. 

It  was  simple,  but  not  the  less  pathetic.  Inherit* 
ing  a  considerable  fortune  from  his  father,  he  set 
out  in  trade  with  every  advantage.  Soon  after  he 
was  setded  in  business,  he  married  a  beautiful  and 
excellent  woman,  for  whom,  from  his  infancy,  he  had 
conceived  the  tenderest  attachment ;  and,  about  a 
year  after  their  marriage,  she  blessed  him  with  a  son. 
But  love  and  fortune  did  not  long  continue  to  smile 
upon  him.  Losses  in  trade,  to  which,  though  bene- 
volence  like  his'  be  more  exposed,  the  most  prudent 
and  unfeeling  are  liable,  reduced  him,  ttom  his  for. 
mer  affluence,  to  very  embarrassed  circumstances; 
and  his  distress  was  aggravated  fh>m  the  consider, 
ation,  that  he  did  not  suflfbr  alone,  but  communicated 
misfortune  to  a  woman  he  passionately  loved.  Some 
very  considerable  debts  remained  due  to  him  in  the 
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Wot  India,  and  he  found  it  abMlutely  neeemiy, 
tor  their  recovery,  to  repair  thither  hhnself,  bow' 
ever  terrible  might  be  a  leparation  from  his  wife, 
now  in  a  situation  of  all  others  the  most  susceptible 
^Hiey  parted,  and  abe  was  smm  after  deliverad  of  a 
Jirl,  whose  promising  appearance  as  well  as  that  of 
her  brother,  was  some  consolation  for  the  absence 
of  their  father. 

His  absence,  though  cruel,  was  necessary,  and  he 
found  his  aiBiirs  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  promised 
not  to  be  long.  Day  after  day,  however,  elapsed, 
without  their  final  settlement.  The  impatience  both 
of  his  wile  and  him  was  increased,  by  the  appear. 
puce  of  a  conclurion,  which  so  repeatedly  disap- 
painted  ^em;  till,  at  last,  he  ventured  to  suggest, 
and  she  warmly  approved,  the  expedient  of  comfaig 
oat  to  a  husband,  whose  circumstances  prevented 
him  ftom  meeting  her  at  home.  She  set  sail  with 
her  children ;  but  wife  nor  children  ever  reached 
the  unfortunate  Herbert !  they  perished  m  a  stoim 
wxm  after  thar  departure  from  England. 
.  You  can  judge  of  the  feetiqgs  of  a  man  ^ho  up. 
braided  himself  as  their  murderer.  An  interval  of 
madness,  he  informed  me,  succeeded  the  account  be 
received  of  thebr  death.  When  his  reason  returned, 
it  settled  into  a  melancholy,  which  time  has  soothed, 
jaot  extinguished,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  be. 
come  the  habitual  tone  of  his  mind.  Yet  is  it  gentle 
though  deep,  in  its  efltets ;  it  disturbs  not  the  drde' 
of  society  around  bnn,  and  few,  except  such  as  are 
formed  to  discover  and  to  pity  it,  observe  any  thing 
peculiar  in  his  behaviour.  But  he  holds  it  not  the 
less  sacred  to  himself;  and  often  retires  from  the 
conqiany  of  those,  whom  he  has  entertained  with 
the  good^humour  of  a  weU4>red  man,  to  arrange  the 
memorials  of  his  much-Ioved  Emily,  and  call  up  the 
aad  remembrance  of  his  former  joys. 

Having  acquired  a  sort  of  privil^;e  with  his  dis- 
tress, from  myacquaintence  with  its  cause,  I  entered 
his  room  yesterday^  when  he  had  thus  shut  out  the 
world,  and  found  him  with  some  letters  on  the  table 
before  him,  on  which  he  looked,  with  a  tear  not  of 
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ansaifbi  t»*  ^  tendenieifc    I  stopped  ihort  on  per- 
ceiving Wm  thui  empky^;  he  Memed  unable  to 
fpeek,  but  making  a  moyement,  as  if  he  deainedfliat 
I  should  come  forward,  he  put  two  of  tho«  letlen 
mioceisively  into  my  hand.  They  were  written  by 
his  wife :  the  first,  soon  after  their  marriage,  when 
some  business  had  called  him  away  from  her  into 
the  country ;  and  the  second,  addressed  to  him  in 
the  West  Indies,  where,  by  that  time,  thrir  iU  for- 
tune had  driven  him.    They  pleased  me  so  much, 
thlt  I  asked  bis  leave  to  keep  them  for  a  day  or  twa 
He  would  not  absolutely  refose  me ;  but  said,  they 
had  never  been  out  of  bis  possessioa  I  pressed  him 
no  ftirther :  I  could  only  read  them  over  repeatedly, 
and  some  parts  that  struck  most  forcibly  on.  my  me. 
mory,  which,  you  know,  U  pretty  tenacious,  I  can 
recoUect  ahnost  verbaUm.    To  another  it  might 
seem  odd  to  write  such  things  as  these ;   but  my 
Beauvaris  is  never  inattentive  to  the  language  of 
nature,  or  the  voice  of  misfortune. 

In  the  first  letter  were  the  foUowing  esEpressions : 
•  *  You  know  not  what  feeUngs  are  here,  at  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  writing  to  my  Henry  under  the 
name  of  husband.  A  mixture  of  tenderness,  of  lore, 
of  esteem,  and  c<Mifld«ice.  A  something  never  ex- 
perienced before  is  so^warm  in  my  heart,  that  suie 
it  is,  at  this  moment,  more  worthy  of  his  love  than 
ever.*  Shall  not  this  last,  'my  Harry,  notwithstand. 
ing  what  I  have  heard  from  the  sodffto  among  yon 
men?  I  think  it  shaU.  It  is  not  a  tumultuous  trans- 
port,  that  must  suddenly  disappear;  but  the  soft 
still  pleasure  of  a  happy  mind,  that  can  fed  its  hap. 
piness,  and  delight  in  its  cause.  : 

*  I  have  had  little  company  since  you  left  me,  and 
I  wish  not  for  much.  The  idea  of  my  Henry  is  my 
best  companion.  I  have  figured  out  your  journey, 
your  company,  and  your  business,  and  filled  up  my 
hours  with  the  picture  of  what  they  axe  to  you. 

*  John  has  just  taken  avmy  my  chicken  i  you  know 
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he  takes  libertiei— *  Dear  heart,  8  leg  and  wing 
only!  Betty  says,  madam,  the,  cheese-cakes  are 
excelloit*  I  smiled  at  John*s  manner  of  presring, 
and  helped  myself  to  a  cheese-cake.  The  poor  fel- 
low looked  so  tueppy  — '  My  master  will  soon  return,' 
■aid  he,  by  way  of  accounting  for  my  puny  dinner. 
He  set  the  wine  upon  the  table :  I  filled  out  half  a 
^aai,  and  began  to  think  of  you ;  but,  in  carrying 
it  to  my:iips,  I  reproached  myself  that  it  was  not  a 
bumper :  that  was  remedied  as  it  should  be.  John, 
I  believe,  guessed  at  the  correction  —  *  God  bless 
him !'  I  heard  him  say,  muttering,  as  he  put  up  the 
things  in  his  basket.  I  sent  him  down  with  the  rest 
of  the  bottle,  and  they  are  now  drinking  your  health 
in  the  kitchen. 

******** 

*  My  cousin  Harriet  has  come  in  to  see  me,  and  is 
going  on  frith  the  cap  I  was  making  up,  while  I 
write  thia^by  her.  She  is  a  better  milliner  than  I, 
and  would  have  altered  it  somewhat;  but  I  stuck 
to  my  own  way,  for  I  heard  you  say  you  liked  it  in 
that  shape.  *  It  is  not  half  so  ftshionable  indeed, 
my  dear,'  said  Harriet }  but  die  does  <  not  know  the 
luxury  of  malting  up  a  cap  to  please  the  husband 
one  loves.  This  is  all  very  foolish :  is  it  not  ?  but  I 
love  to  tell  you  those  trifles ;  it  is  like  having  you 
here.  If  you  can,  write  to  me  just  such  a  letter 
about  you* 


Of  the  other  letter,  I  recollect  some  passages,  such 
as  these: 

'  Captain  Lewaon  has  just  now  been  with  me,  but 
has  brought  no  letter;  and  gives  for  reason,  your 
having  written  by  a  ship  that  left  the  isUnd  but  a 
few  days  before  him,  meaning  the  Triton,  by  which 
I  got  your  last ;  but  I  beg  to  hear  firom  you  by 
ev9ty  opportunity,  eq>ecially  by  so  friendly  i  hand 
as  Lewson ;  it  would  endear  a  man,  to  whom  I  have 
xeaaoa  to  be  giateAil,  much  more  to  me,  that  he 
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Kturn  to  write  me  Ailljr ;  ihe  is  coiulgBed  to  »  cor- 
re^wDdent  of  oun,  and  puticolar  caie  will  be  taken 
of  my  letten.  I  think,  if  that  had  been  the  case 
with  the  last  that  arrived  here,  I  should  have  found 
one  from  you  on  board  of  ha.  Think  of  me  fice- 
quently,  and  write  to  me  as  often  as  our  tituatioD 
will  allow. 


LETTER  XXX. 
SaviUon  to  Beativaris. 


T  BEGIN  to  suspect  that  the  sensibility,  of  which 
.-*-  young  minds  are  proud,  from  which  they  look 
down  with  contempt  on  the  unfieeling  multitude  of 
ordinary  men,  is  less  a  blessing  than  an  inconvoii. 
.  enoe.  Why  cannot  I  be  as  hai^y  as  my  imde,  u 
Dorville,  as  all  the  other  good  people  around  me? 
I  eat,  and  drink,  and  sing,  nay,  I  can  be  merry,  like 
them  J  but  they  dose  the  account,  and  set  down  this 
mirth  for  happiness ;  I  retire  to  the  family  of  my 
own  thoughts,  and  find  them  in  weeds  of  sorrow. 

Herbert  left  this  place  yesterday !  the  only  man 
besides  thee,  whom  my  soul  can  acknowledge  as  a 
Mend.  And  him,  perhaps,  I  shall  see  no  mme : 
and  thee!  my  heart  dnx^  at  this  moment,  and  I 
could  wieep,  without  knowing  why.  Tell  me,  as 
•oon  as  possible,  that  you  are  well  and  happy ;  there 
is,  methinks,  a  languor  in  your  last  letter —or  is  it 
but  the  livery  of  my  own  imagination,  which  the 
ol^ects  around  me  are  constrained  to  wear. 
<  Herbert  was  a  sort  of  proxy  for  my  Beauvaris ; 
he  spoke  from  the  feelings  of  a  heart  like  his.  TV» 
him  I  could  unbosom  mine,  and  be  understood ;  for 
the  speaking  of  a  common  languid  is  but  one  re. 
quisite  towards  Uie  dearest  intercourse  of  sodky. 
His  sorrows  gave  him  a  sacredness  in  my  regard, 
chat  made  every  endeavour  to  a&rre  or  oblige  him 
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like  the  perfonnaiice  ot  a  rcUgioiu  duty;'  there  wu 
a  quiet  utisfhction  in  it,  which  cetaned  the  nifBingi 
of  a  aometimeB  troubled  spirit,  and  xeatored  me  to 
peace  with  myselft 

He  h«0  sailed  for  England,  whither  some  budneM, 
material  to  a  Mend  of  his  much-loved  Emily,  obliges 
him  to  return.  He  yields  to  this,  I  perceive,  as  a 
duty  he  thinks  himself  bound  to  discbarge,  though 
flie  sight  of  his  native  country,  spoiled  as  it  is  of 
those  bletshags  which  it  once  possessed  for  him, 
must  be  no  easy  trial  of  his  fortitude.  He  talks  of 
leaving  it  as  soon  as  this  affi&ir  will  allow  him,  not 
to  return  to  the  West  Indies  (for  of  his  liusiness 
there  he  is  now  independent),  but  to  travel  through  ' 
some  parts  of  Europe,  whidi  the  employments  of 
his  younger  years  prevented  him  from  visiting  at 
an  early  period  of  life.  If  be  goes  to  Paris,  he  has 
promised  me  to  call  on  you.  Could  I  be  with  you  — 
"What  a  thought  is  there!— but  I  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten  at  the  interview. 


'  I  have  just  recdved  yours  of  the  third  of  last 
month.  I  must  still  complain  of  its  shortness, 
though  I  dare  not  quarrel  with  it,  as  it  assures  me 
of  your  wd&re.  But  get  rid,  I  pray  you,  of  that 
very  bad  practice,  of  supposing  things  unimportant 
at  Martinique,  because  you  think  them  so  at  Paris. 
Give  me  your  intelligence,  and  aUow  me  to  be  the 
judge  of  its  consequence. 

You  are  partial  to  your  friend,  when  you  write 
in  such  high  terms  of  his  treatment  of  Yambu.  We 
think  but  seldom  of  those  things  which  habit  has 
made  common,  otherwise  we  should  correct  many 
of  them :  there  needed  only  to  give  one's  feeliogs 
room  in  this  theme,  and  they  could  prompt  no  other 
conduct  than  mine.  Your  i4>probationk  however.  Is 
not  lost  upon  me ;  the  best  of  our  rewdutions  are 
bettered  by  a  consdousneas  of  the  sufihige  of  good 
men  in  their  Atvour;  and  the  reward  is  still  higher, 
when  that  sufOrage  is  from  those  we  love. 
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M  f  unde  baa  not  to  me,  to  halp  him  to 
talii  lOBie  ctnupmj  who  aie  just  anired  here  Be 
kBom  not  what  a  train  of  thinking  hecalla  me  fton. 
— >  I  bare  a  little  remembranoer,  BeanTuia,  a  pic- 
tore,  which  hai  hung  at  my  boaom  for  aome  jean 
past,  that  apeaka  mch  things ! — 

The  servant  again !  Mademoiadle  DofrvtUe  is  to- 
low,  and  I  must  eome  immediate.  Wdl  tbea  —it 
wiU  be  difficolt  for  me  to  be  civil  to  her— yet  the 
girl  deserves  politeness.    But  tbat  picture  — - ! 


LETTER  XXXL 

SavUkmto 


'VT'OU  say  the  letter,  to  which  your  last  was  an 
^  answer,  was  wiittoi  in  low  spirits.  I  confeai  I 
am  not  dways  in  high  ones ;  not  even  now,  thout^ 
I  am  just  returned  from  a  little  feast,  where  there 
was  much  mirth,  and  excellent  wine  It  waa  a  dJB> 
ner  given  by  Dorville,  on  occadon  of  hia  dw^Merli 
Mrtii-day,  to  which  my  unde  and  I,  among  other  «f 
his  friends,  had  beoi  long  invited.  T^e  <rid  gentle* 
man  displayed  all  his  wealth,  and  all  his  wit,  ii|  en- 
tertaining us :  some  of  us  thanked  him  ftn:  neither, 
tiiougb  every  one's  complaisance  obliged  them  to 
eat  of  his  dainties,  and  laugh  at  his  Jests. 

It  is  after  such  a  scene,  that  one  is  oftoi  in  a  state 
the  most  stuiud  of  any.  The  assumption  oi  a  dia- 
vacter,  in  itself  humiliating,  distresses  and  wastes 
tts,  while  the  loss  of  so  much  time,  like  the  bad  tut- 
tune  of  a  gamester,  is  doubly  felt,  when  we  reflect 
that  fools  have  won  from  us.  Yet  it  must  be  ao  in 
life,  and  I  wish  to  overcome  the  spleen  of  reiAiiQg 
at  it. 
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I  was  again  set  next  Mademobelle  DonriUe,  and 
bad  the  honour  of  accompanying  some  of  the  Mmgs 
•he  rang  to  us.  A  vain  fellow,  in  my  drcumstanoes, 
might  imagine  that  girl  liked  him.  I  beheve  there 
it  notlfing  so  serious  in  her  mind,  and  I  should  be 
aorry  there  were.  The  theft  of  a  woman's  afibctions 
ia  not  so  atrocious  as  that  of  her  honour ;  but  I  haye 
often  seen  it  more  terrible  than  that  of  her  life,  at 
least  if  living  wretchedness  be  worse  than  death; 
yet  it  is  reckoned  a  very  venial  breach  of  confidence 
to  endeavour  to  become  more  than  agreeable  where 
a  man  feels  it  impossible  to  repay  what  he  may  re- 
ceive. Her  iktber,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  has  some, 
thing  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  plot  upon  me ; 
but  as  to  him  my  conscience  is  easy,  because,  the 
ootf^rs  of  my  uncle  being  his  quarry,  it  matters  not 
much  if  he  is  disappointed. 

Were  it  not  firom  a  point  of  delicacy,  not  to  run 
the  smallest  risk  of  being  thought  particular,  I  could 
sometimes  be  very  well  entertained  with  the  society 
of  Mademoiselle  Dorvilla  There  is  a  sprightliness 
about  her  which  amuses,  though  it  is  not  winning ; 
and  I  never  found  it  so  easy  to  talk  nonsense  to  any 
other  woman.  I  &ncy  this  is  always  the  case  where 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  heart  being  interested.  It 
is  pofectiy  so  in  the  present  case  with  me.  Oh ; 
Beauvaris }  I  have  laid  out  more  soul  in  sitting  five 
minutes  with  Julia  de  Roubign^  in  silence,  than  I 
should  in  a  year's  conversation  with  this  little  Dor- 
viUe. 

The  conversation  of  women  has  perhaps  a  charm 
from  its  weakness ;  but  this  must  be,  like  all  their 
other  weaknesses  that  please  us,  what  claims  an  in- 
terest in  our  affections,  without  offending  our  rea- 
son. I  know  not  if  there  is  really  a  sex  in  the  soul ; 
custon>  and  education  have  established  one  in  our 
idea ;  but  we  wish  to  feel  the  inferiority  of  the  other 
sex,  9S  one  that  does  not  debase,  but  endear  it. 

To  their  knowledge,  in  many  things,  we  have  set 
limits,  because  it  seems  to  encroach  on  the  softness 
of  their  feelings,  which  we  suppose  of  that  retiriDg 
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Mad  tht  ihiinii  tte  keennew  of  argmaent  or  ipqaiiy. 
Knsirledfe  or  tawning  bat  often  tiite  dfect  ameog 
ven:  it  is  even  ■ometimei  filial  to  taste,  if  by  taste 
is  meaat  the  effect  iHiich  beauties  have  on  our- 
mtrm,  lather  than  the  power  of  critiolaiiig  on  diat 
vfaieta  they  ought  to  have  od  others. 

There  is  a  little  world  of  sentiment  made  for  wo- 
■wn  to  move  in,  where  they  certainly  excel  our  sex, 
and  where  our  sex  ought,  perliaps,  to  be  excelled  by 
theoB.  This  is  irresistibly  nigaging,  where  it  is  na- 
liual ;  but,  of  all  aiibctations,  that  of  sentiment  M  the 
noet  disgusting.  It  is,  I  bdieve,  more  commoD  in 
FksMe  than  any  where  else ;  and  I  an  not  sure  if 
it  does  not  proceed  from  our  women  possesriag  the 
mality  less.  The  daug^iter  of  Mons.  DorviDe,  when 
she  would  be  great,  is  always  sentimentaL  I  was 
forced  to  tell  her  to-day  that  I  bated  seDtimentSk 
and  that  they  ^niled  the  complexion.  She  looked 
in  the  glass,  and  b^ian  to  adc  some  questions  about 
the  Italian  comedy. 

a 

My  uBde,  who  had  stiaA  some  time  b^ind  me 
with  Donrille,  came  in.  He  was  very  copious  on 
the  subject  of  Mademoiselle.  I  was  perfectly  of  his 
opfaUon  in  every  thing,  and  praised  her  in  echo  ts 
what  he  said;  but  he  had  discernment  araugh  to 
see  an  indifibrence  in  this,  which  I  was  soiry  to  find 
he  did  not  like  I  know  not  how  far  he  meant  to 
go,  if  we  had  been  long  together ;  but  he  found  him- 
seLT  somewhat  indlqiosed,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed. 

I  sat  down  alone,  and  thought  of  Julia  de  Rou* 
bign& 

My  uncle  is  this  morning  really  ill.  I  owe  hia 
too  much,  not  tobedistreatedatthis.  He  is  un- 
easy about  his  own  situation,  though,  I  bdieve^ 
without  reason ;  but  men  who,  like  him,  have  oi- 
joyed  uninterrupted  health,  are  apt  to  be  apprdien* 
sive.  I  have  sent  for  a  physician,  without  lettiqg 
him  know;  for  it  was  anoUier  efibct  of  his  good 
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constitution  to  hold  the  Acuity  in  contempt  At 
present,  I  am  sure  h^  will  thank  me  in  his  heart 
for  my  precauti(m.  - 


The  doctor  has  been  with  him,  and  talks  doufot- 
fliUy;  tiiat,  pwhaps,  is  unavoidable  in  a  science, 
firom  its  nature  so  uncertain ;  for  this  man  has  really 
too  much  knowledge  to  wish  to  seem  wiser. 


I  find  I  must  conclude  this  letter,  as  the  ship  by 
whidi  I  ato  to  send  it  is  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  sidling.  Would  it  had  been  a  few  days  later !  a 
fiew  days  might  do  much  in  a  &te  like  mine.  I  can. 
not  express  that  sort  of  doubt  apd  fear,  which  the 
look  of  futurity,  at  this  moment,  gives  me 

Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  fail  to  write  to 
ne  about  the  situation  oi  Roubign^  and  his  fimiily. 
I  know  his  unwillingness  to  write,  and  decorum 
prevents  (is  it  vanity  to  think  so?)  his  daughter; 
tberefbre  I  addressed  my  last  letter  to  Madame  de 
Roubign^ ;  but,  even  when  I  shall  receive  her  an* 
swer,  it  will  not  say  enough.  You  know  what  my 
heart  requires ;  do  not  disappoint  it.* 

r 

*  Then  Ht*  Botetten,  In  thia  ooBcettoii,  of  a  Ut«r  dale,  from 
UaviUai  to  Beaavuii.  The  penon  who  at  tint  arranged  them 
aaema  to  intend  to  aoconnt  tar  this  bj  the  following  note  on  the 
•ntside  of  the  picocdlng  one,  written  in  a  hand,  of  whld)  I  aee 
little  Jottings  on  aevend  of  the  letten,  «  BeauTails  died  5th 
April,  a  few  daya  after  the  nodpt  of  ttds.' 
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LETTER  XXXIL 
Jylia  de  BmOdgnf  to  Maria  de  RcmcOUt. 

JJOV  muit  not  expect  to  beer  from  me  as  often  ftl 
^  formerly;  we  haye,  here,  an  even  tenor  of 
daji,  that  admits  not  of  much  description.  Come> 
dies  and  romance^  you  know,  always  end  with  a 
marriage,  because,  after  that,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said. 

But  I  hare  reason  to  be  angry  with  you  for  find, 
ing  so  little  to  say  at  Paris;  though,  I  bdieTe,tfae 
fiiult  is  in  myself,  or  ratiier  in  your  idea  of  me.  You 
think  I  am  not  formed  to  relish  those  artides  of  in- 
telligence which  are  called  news  in  your  great  town ; 
the  truth  is,  I  have  often  heard  them  with  very 
little  relish ;  but  I  know  you  have  wit  enough  .to 
make  them  pleasant  if  you  would ;  and  evoi  if  you 
had  not,  do  but  write  any  thing,  and  I  shall  read  it 
with  interest. 

You  flatter  me  by  your  praises  of  the  tuuvetS  in 
the  picture  I  drew  of  our  party  of  pleasure.  God 
knows,  I  have  no  talent  that  way ;  yet  the  grpup 
was  fantastic  enough;  and  though  I  felt  quite 
otherwise  than  merry  next  morning,  when  I  wrote 
to  you,  yet  I  found  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  descr^sing 
it.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  trifling,  in  which  a 
mind  not  much  at  ease  can  sometimes  indulge  itself. 
One  fieels  an  escape,  as  it  were,  from  the  heart,  and 
is  fain  to  take  up  with  lighter  company.  It  is  like 
the  theft  of  a  truant  boy,  who  goes  to  play  for  a  few 
minutes  while  bis  master  is  asleep,  and  throws  tiie 
chiding  for  his  task  upon  ftiturity. 

We  have  very  difibrent  company  at  present  Ma- 
dame de  Sancerre  has  been  here  these  three  days. 
Her  husband  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mons.  de 
Montauban  in  Spain,  and  you  will  remember  we 
used  to  be  of  her  parties  in  town ;  so  she  is  a  guest 
of  both  sides  of  the  house,  though,  I  believe,  no  great 
favourite  of  either.    She  is  a  wit,  you  know,  and 
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layg  abundance  of  good  things ;  and  will  say  any 
thing,  provided  it  be  witty.  Hen,  indeed,  we  give 
her  80  little  o^iortunity,  that  her  genius  is  almost 
famished  for  want  of  subject  At  Paris,  I  remember 
her  surrounded  with  men  of  letters :  they  praised 
her  learning,  and  to  us  she  seemed  wonderAil  both 
aa  a  scholar  and  a  critic ;  but  here,  when  I  turn  the 
discourse  on  books,  she  chooses  to  talk  of  nothing 
Ijut  the  beau  monde.  Her  descriptions,  however, 
are  diverting  enough  ;  and  I  believe,  she  is  not  the 
worse  pleased  with  me,  that  I  can  only  hear  them 
without  being  able  to  answer  ;  for,  I  think,  if  there 
is  a  member  of  our  society  she  disUkes,  it  is  that  re- 
lation of  the  count  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my 
last.  Mens,  de  Rouill€,  who  is  come  to  spend  some 
wedu  here.  From  the  account  of  his  vivacity,  which 
I  received  from  his  Idnsman,  I  thought  Madame  de 
Sancerre  would.have  thought  it  a  piece  of  high  good 
fortune  to  have  m^t  him  here  ;  but,  I  see,  I  mistook 
the  thing,  and  that  she  would  relish  his  company 
better,  if  he  were  as  stuind  as  the  rest  of  us.  I  am 
of  a  diflferent  opinion,  and  begin  to  like  him  much ; 
the  better  that  I  was  prepared  to  be  somewhat  afraid 
of  him ;  but  I  find  in  him  nothing  to  be  feared ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  my  very  safest  barrier  against  the 
sometimes  too  powerful  brilliancy  of  the  lady. 

Rouin^  is  constitutionally  happy;  but  his  vivadty, 
though  it  seems  to  be  constant,  does  not  appear 
to  be  unfeeling.  It  is  not  the  cheerfulness  of  an 
unthinking  man,  who  is  ready  to  laugh  on  all  occa- 
Aom,  without  leave  of  his  reason,  or,  what  is  worse, 
of  his  humanity;  some  such  people  I  have  seoi, 
whose  mirth  was  like  the  pranks  of  a  madman,  and, 
if  not'  of  iwnsequence  enough  to  excite  anger  or 
fear,  was  entitled  to  our  compassion.  Kouill^  has 
Uie  happy  talent  of  hitting  that  point  where  senti. 
ment  mingles  with  good  humour.  His  wit,  except 
when  forced  into  opposition  by  the  petulance  of 
others,  is  ever  of  that  gentle  kind  from  which  we 
have  nothing  to  dread ;  that  sports  itself  in  the  level 
of  ordinary  understandings,  and  pleases,  because  it 
makes  no  one  displeased  with^  himseUL    Even  the 
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Batund  gmvity  of  MoaUrabaii  yiddi  to  tbe  winniog 
liTeUiiM  of  RouilU ;  and,  thoagh  the  firat  aoon 
to  fM  a  littie  awkwaidncM  in  the  attempt  jet  he 
ottm  oomes  down  tnm.  the  loftineM  of  hia  own  eha- 
meter,  to  meet  the  pleasantry  of  the  othor'a. 

Do  not  rally  me  on  the  fk^onr  of  matrimony  in 
the  obienraUoD,  if  I  Tenture  to  lay  that  M ootmihan 
■eemi  to  have  resumed  somewhat  of  hia  fbmmr  d%. 
ttity.  Think  not  that  I  suspect  the  smaHref  dimian. 
tion  of  his  aflfection  {  but  now,  when  the  ease  of  tibe 
husband  has  restored  him  to  his  native  character — 
I  know  not  what  I  would  say-- Believe  me^  I  aaetB 
nothing  at  all.  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  aa- 
tisfled  and  happy. 

At  present,  I  belieye,  he  is  now  and  then  out  of 
humour  with  this  visitant  of  ours,  Madame  de  San- 
oerre ;  and,  it  may  be,  dirown  into  somewhat  of  a 
severity  in  his  manner,  firam  the  observation  cf  an 
opposite  one  in  her.  "VVIien  she  otters,  as  she  does 
pretty  often,  any  yike  at  which  she  hiugha  heaxtBy 
herself,  I  laugh,  sometimea  with  good  will,  bat 
oftener  (out  of  complaisanoe)  without}  BouilU 
laughs,  and  is  ready  with  his  jest  in  return ;  but 
Montauban  looks  graver  than  ever.  Indeed,  them 
is  no  resource  for  one  who  cannot  huigfa  at  a  jesti 
but  to  look  grave  at  it 

I  wish  my  Maria  could  have  accepted  of  the  Invi- 
tation he  communicated  by  me  some  time  ago.  1 
think  I  should  have  shown  him,  in  my  Mend,  a  live- 
liness that  would  not  have  displeased  him.  Could 
you  still  contrive  to  come,  while  Rouill^  la  here^  yon 
must  be  charmed  with  one  another.  It  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  making  up  to  you  for  the  many 
dull  letters  I  have  obliged  you  to  read ;  but  yoo 
taxed  yourself  early  with  my  correspondcnoe :  it 
was  then,  perhaps,  tolerable ;  it  has  of  late  been  a 
mere  collection  of  egotisms,  the  egotisms  too  of  a 
mind  Ul  at  ease— but  1  have  given  up  maktaig  apo. 
logies  or  Adcnowledgments  to  you ;  they  are  onty  fcr 
common  obligations  j  mine  is  a  debt  beyond  thcfr 
quittance. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

MotUavban  to  Segarva. 

T  AM  now  three  letters  in  your  debt ;  yet  the  ac- 
-^  count  .of  correspondence  used  formerly  to  Be  in 
my  fiiTOur.  The  truth  is,  that  of  facts  I  haye  no- 
-  thing  to  write,  and  of  sentiments  almost  as  little. 
Of  the  first,  my  situation  here  in  the  country  de* 
prives  me ;  and  of  the  last,  that  quiet  sort  of  state 
I  have  got  into  is  little  productive.  VThen  I  was 
unhappy  as  the  loyer  of  Julia,  or  first  happy  as  her 
'  husband,  I  had  theme  enough,  and  to  spare.  I  can 
tell  you,  that  I  am  happy  still ;  but  it  is  a  sort  of 
happiness  that  would  not  figure  in  narration.  I  be- 
lieve my  Julia  is  every  thing  that  a  good  wife  diould 
be:  I  hope  I  am  a  good  husband.  '  I  am  neither 
young  nor  old  enough  for  a  doating  one 

You  will  smile  and  look  back  to  certain  letters 
and  notes  of  mine,  written, some  four  or  five  months 
ago.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
them.  Were  Segarva  to  marry,  he  would  write  such 
letters  for  a  while,  and  Uiere  never  was  a  man  who 
could  write  such  letters  long.  If  there  were,  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  should  wish  to  be  that  man.  When 
we  cannot  be  quite  so  bappy  m  others,  our  pride 
naturally  balances  the  account:  it  shows  us  that  we 
are  wiser. 

Rouill^,  who  has  been  here  for  a  week  or  two,  is 
of  a  diffbrent  opinion :  he  holds  the  happiest  man  to 
be  ever  the  wisest  You  know  Rouill^'s  disposition, 
which  was  always  too  much  in  the  sun  for  us ;  but 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  purity  of  his  ho- 
nour, are  above  the  rest  of  his  character.  With  this 
prepossession  in  his  favour,  I  hear  him  laugh  at 
ine  without  resentment ;  and  by  and  by  he  steals 
upon  me,  till  I  forget  myself,  and  laugh  with  him. 
I  am  sometimes  gay ;  but  I  feel  a  sort  of  trouble  in 
giUety.   It  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  Rouill^ :  he 
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'  can  be  lerioui,  when  he  means  to  be  ao;  but,  if  we 
mean  nothing,  he  i»  gay  and  I  am  serioua. 

My  wife  ia  neither  tiie  one  nor  t'other :  there  u 
iomething  about  her  too  gentle  for  either;  but,  I 
think,  her  peniive  wftneu  deserts  more  readily  to 
Rouill^'s  side  than  to  mine,  though  one  should  ima- 
gine his  manner  the  most  distant  from  hers  of  the 
two.  RouiU^  jokes  me  on  this ;  he  calls  her  the  mid- 
die  stage  between  us ;  but  says,  it  is  up-hiU  towards 
my  side..  *  A  solitary  castle,  and  a  still  evening,' 
said  he,  *  would  make  a  Julia  of  me ;  but  to  be  Mon- 
tauban,  I  must  have  a  fog  and  a  prison.* 

Perhaps,  if  we  consider  matters  impartially,  these 
men  have  the  advantage  of  us ;  the  little  cordiali. 
ties  of  life  are  more  frequently  in  use  than  its  greater, 
and  more  important  duties.  Somdt>ody,  I  think, 
has  compared  them  to  small  pieces  of  coin,  which, 
though  of  less  value  than  the  large,  are  more  current 
amongst  them ;  but  the  parallel  fails  in  one  respect; 
a  thousand  of  those  livres  do  not  constitute  a  louis  ; 
and  I  have  known  many  characters  possessed  of  aB 
that  the  first  could  give,  whose  minds  were  inca. 
pable  of  the  last  In  this  number,^  however,  I  mean 
not  to  include  Rouill^ 

We  have  another  guest,  who  illustrates  my  mean* 
ing  better,  the  widow  of  Sancerre,  whom  you  intro- 
duced to  my  acquaintance  a  long  time  ago  in  I^Mun. 
She  was  then  nothing,  for  Sancerre  considered  all 
women  nothing;  and  took  care  that,  during  his  lift, 
she  should  be  no  excepticm  to  the  rule.  He  died; 
she  r^fained  her  Areedom,  and  she  uses  it  as  one  to 
whom  it  had  been  long  denied.  She  is  just  fbol 
enough  to  be  a  wit,  and  carries  on  a  perpetual  cru- 
sade against  sense  and  seriousness.  I  bear  with  her 
very  impatiently :  she  plagues  me,  I  beUeve,  the 
more.  My  wife  smiles,  Rouill6  laughs  at  me;  I  am 
unable  to  laugh,  and  ashamed  to  be  angry;  so  I  re- 
main silent  and  stupid 

Sometimes  I  cease  to  think  of  her,  and  Uame 
myself.  Why  should  I  allow  this  spleen  of  sense  to 
disqualify  me  for  society  ?  once  or  twice  I  atanott 
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uttered  things  against  my  presoit  situation.  Julia 
loves  me ;  I  know  she  do« :  she  has  that  tenderness 
and  gratitude  which  will  secure  her  afitction  to  a 
husband  who  loves  her  as  I  do ;  but  she  must  often 
feel  the  difference  of  disposition  between  us.  Had 
such  a  man  as  Bouill^  been  her  husband— not 
RouiU^  neither,  though  she  seems  often  delighted 
with  his  good-humour  when  I  cannot  be  pleased 
with  it.  We  are  neither  of  us  such  a  man  as  the 
writer'  of  a  romance  would  have  .made  a  husband 
for  Julia.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pliability  in  the  minds 
uf  w(Hnen  in  this  article,  which  fi«quently  gains 
over  opinion  to  the  side  of  duty.  Duty  is  a  cold 
word—  No  matter,  we  will  canvass  it  no  f&rther.  I 
know  the  purity  of  her  bosom,  and,  I  think,  I  am 
not  unworthy  of  its  aflbction. 

Her  UOxer  I  see  much  seldomer  than  I  could 
wish  J  but  he  is  greatly  altered  of  late.  Since  the 
time  of  his  wife's  death,  I  have  observed  him  to 
droop  apace  J  but  Julia  says,  that  the  distress  of 
their  circumstances  kept  up  in  him  a  sort  of  false 
spirit,  which,  when  they  were  disembarrassed,  left 
him  to  sink  under  reflection.  His  faculties,  I  can 
easily  perceive,  are  not  in  that  vi^ur  they  were 
wont  to  be;  yet  his  bodily  strength  does  not  much 
decline,  and  he  seems  more  contented  with  himself 
than  when  he  was  in  Aill  possession  of  his  abilities. 
We  wbh  him  to  live  vdth  us ;  but  he  has  constantly 
reftised  our  request,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  delicacy 
to  press  him  on  that  point  We  go  to  see  him  some, 
times :  he  receives  us  with  satisfiurtion,  not  ardour ; 
violent  emotions  of  every  kind  appear  to  be  quench. 
ed  in  him.  It  creates,  mediinks,  a  feeling  of  min- 
gled complacency  and  sadness,  to  look  on  the  even, 
ing  of  a  life  and  of  a  character  like  Boublgn^'s. 

Shall  I  not  see  you  here  some  time  this  autumn  ? 
You  gave  me  a  sort  of  promise,  and  I  need  you 
more  than  ever.  I  want  the  society  of  some  one,  in 
whose  company  I  can  be  pleased  without  the  tax  of 
thinking  that  I  am  silly  for  bong  so. 

Z 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 
Julia  to  Maria. 

I  HAVE  just  now  received  a  piece  of  inteOigenoe^ 
which  I  must  beg  my  Maria  instantly  to  satisfy 
me  about.  Le  Blanc,  my  father's  servant,  was  here 
a  few  hours  ago,  and,  among  other  news,  informed 
lisette,  that  a  nephew  of  his,  who  is  just  eome  with 
liis  master  fh>m  Paris,  met  Savillon  there,  whom  he 
perfectly  remembered,  from  having  seen  bim  in  his 
visits  to  his  uncle  at  Belville.  The  lad  had  no  time 
for  inquiry,  as  bis  master's  carriage  was  just  setting 
off,  when  he  observed  a  chaise  drive  up  to  the  door 
6f  the,  hotel,  with  a  gentlanan  in  it,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  Savillon,  accompanied  by  a  valet  de  chambre, 
and  two  black  servants  on  horseback. 

Think,  Maria,  what  I  feel  at  this  intelligence! 
Yet  why  should  it  alarm  me!  Alas!  you  know 
this  poor,  weak,  throbbing  heart  of  mine !  I  cannot, 
if  I  would,  hide  it  from  you.  Find  him  out,  for 
Heaven's  sake,.  Maria ;  tell  me — yet  what  now  is 
Savillon  to  your  Julia  ?  Ko  matter — do  any,  thing 
your  prudence  may  suggest ;  only  satisfy  me  about 
the  fate  of  this  once  dear  —  Again !  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  on  the  subject— Mons.  de  Montauban!  — 
Farewell ! 

Delay  not  a  moment  to  answer  this. 

Yet  do  not  write  till  you  have  learned  something 
i^tisfactory. 

At  any  rate,  write  me  speedily. 

I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  hotel  where  the 
lad  met  him  i  it  was  situated  in  the  Rue  St  Ann& 
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LETTER  XXSV. 
MoHkmban  to  S^arva. 

MY  wife  (that  word  must  often  come  across  the 
narration  of  a  married  man)  has  been  a  good 
deal  indisposed  of  late.  You  will  not  joke  me  on 
this  intelligence,  as  such  of  my  neighbours  whom  I 
baye  see  have  done ;  it  is  not,  however,  what  they 
say,  or  you  may  think  J  her  spirits  droop  more  than 
her  body ;  she  is  thoughtful  and  melancholy  when 
she  th^nfc"  she  is  not  observed,  and,  what  pleases  me 
worse,  affects  to  appear  otherwise  when  she  is.  I 
like  not  this  sadness  which  is  conscious  of  itself.— 
Yet,  perhaps,  I.  have  seen  her  thus  before  our  mar. 
riage,  and  have  rather  admired  this  turn  of  mind 
than  disapproved  of  it ;  but  now  I  would  not  have 
her  pensive— n<Nr  very  gay  neither.  I  would  have 
nothing  about  her,  methinks,  to  stir  a  question  in  me 
whence.it  arose.  She  should  be  a>ntented  with  tha 
afltetlon  she  knows  I  bear  for  her.  I  do  not  expect 
her  to  be  romantically  happy,  and  she  has  no  cause 
for  uneasiness.  I  am  not  imeasy  neither  <»  yet  I 
wish  her  to  conquo'  this  melancholy. 

I  was  last  n^t  abroad  at  supper :  Julia  was 
a^bed  before  my  return.  I  found  her  lute  lying  on 
the  table,  and  a  music-book  open  by  it  I  could 
perceive  the  marks  of  tears  shed  on  the  paper,  and 
the  idr  was  such  as  might  encourage  their  falling : 
sleep,  however,  had  overcome  her  sadness,  and  she 
did  not  awake  when  I  opmed  the  curtains  to  look 
on  her.  Whol  I  had  stood  some  moments,  I  heard 
her  sigh  strongly  through  her  sleep,  and  presently  she 
muttered  some  words,  I  know  not  of  what  imports 
I  had  sometimes  heard  her  do  so  before,  without  re- 
garding  it  much}  but  there  was  something  that 
roused  my  attention  now.  I  listened;  she  sighed 
again,  and  again  spoke  a  fevp  broken  words :  at  kst« 
I  heard  her  plainly  pronounce  the  name  Sanllon 
two  or  three  times  over,  ind  each  time  it  was  ac- 
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oompttiied  with  sigbf  lo  deep,  that  ber  heut 
ed  bunting  «9  it  heaved  than.  I  confess  the  thing 
struck  me ;  ^d,  after  musing  on  it  some  time,  I  re« 
totved  to  try  a  little  experiment  this  day  at  dinner, 
to  discover  whether  chance  iuid  made  her  pronounoe 
this  name,  or  if  some  previous  cause  had  impressed 
it  on  her  imagination.  I  knew  a  man  of  tiiat  name 
at  Paris,  when  I  first  went  thither,  who  hod  an  office 
iinder  the  intendant  of  the  marine.  I  introduced 
some  conversation  on  the  8ul]ject  of  the  fleet,  and 
said,  in  an  indiflbrent  manner,  that  I  liad  heard  so 
and  so  from  my  old  acquaintance  Savillon.  She  ^ilt 
9ome  soup  she  was  helping  me  to  at  the  instant ; 
and,  stealing  a  glance  at  her,  I  saw  her  cheeks  flush, 
ed  into  crimson. 

I  have  been  ever  since  fpAng  the  round  of  ooi^iec- 
ture  on  this  incident.  I  think  I  can  recollect  once, 
and  but  once,  her  father  tpetk  of  a  person  called 
Savillon  residing  abroad,  from  whom  he  bad  receiv. 
ed  a  letter ;  but  I  never  heard  Julia  mention  him  at 
afl.  I  know  not  why  I  should  have  forborne  asUng 
ber  the  reason  of  her  being  so  afitcted  at  the  sound ; 
yet,  at  the  momoit  I  perceived  it,  the  question  eback 
in  my  throat  I  felt  something  like  guilt  hang  over 
this  incident  altogether— it  is  none  of  mine  Uien  — 
nor  of  Julia's  neither,  I  trust— and  yet,  Segarva,  it 
has  touched  me  nearer,  much  nearer,  than  I  should 
own  (o  any  one  but  you. 


Nine  «U  ttigkL 
Upon  looking  over  what  I  had  written  in  the 
afternoon,  I  had  almbst  resolved  to  bum  this  letter, 
and  write  another ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  insincerity 
toa.ftiend  like  Segarva,  not  to  trust  him  with  ttie 
very  thought  of  the  moment,  weak  as  it  may  b& 

I  begin  now  to  be  ashamed  of  the  eflfact  tliat  trifle 
I  mentioned  above  had  upon  me.  Julia  is  better, 
and  has  been  singing,  to  me  th&  oU  Spanish  ballad 
which  you  sent  us  lately.  I  am  delighted  with  those 
ancient  national  songs,  because  there  is  a  simpUdty 
and  an  expression  in  them  which  I  can  understand. 
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Adepts  in'  mudc  are  pleued  with  more  intricate 
compositions ;  and  they  talk  more  of  the  pleasure 
than  they  feel ;  and  others  talk  after  them  without 
ISeeling  at  all 

****** 


LETTER  XXXVl. 
SavUbm  to  Herbert. 


I  AM  here  in  Paris,  and  Ailfil  the  promise,  which 
your  frimdship  required  of  me,  to  write  to  you 
immediately  on  my  arrivaL 

Alas !  my  reception  is  not  such  as  I  looked  for. 
He,  whom  alone  my  arrival  should  have  interested^ 
my  ever  fidthflil  Beauvaris  1  he  meets  me  not— we 
shall  never  meet— he  died,  while  I  was  imagiiiing 
fond  things  of  our  meeting ! 

Gradous  God !  what  have  I  done,  that  I  should 
be  always  thus  an  outcast  fh>m  society?  When 
France  was  dear  to  me  as  life  itself,  my  destiny  tore 
me  from  her  coast ;  now,  when  I  anticipated  the 
pleasures  of  my  return,  is  this  the  wdcome  she  af- 
fords me  ? 

Forlorn  and  friendless  as  my  early  days  were,  I 
complained  not  while  Beauvaris  was  mine ;  he  was 
wholly  mine,  for  his  heart  was  not  made  for  the 
world.  Nattirally  reserved,  he  shrunk  early  from 
its  notice ;  and,  when  he  had  lived  to  judge  of  its 
smtiments,  he  wished  not  to  be  on  the  list  of  its 
friends. 

His  extreme  modesty,  indeed,  was  an  evil  in  his 
fete,  because  it  deprived  hhn  of  that  protection  and 
assistance  which  his  situation  required.  Those  who 
might  have  been  patrons  of  his  merit  had  not  time 
to  search  for  talents  his  bashAdness  obscured.  His 
virtue^ even  lufibred  imputations  from  it:  shy,  not 
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only  of  Inttmaey,  bat  ereii  of  opink«  and  i 
penom,  wbo«  situation  leenied  to  entitle  them  to 
hb  confidence,  oomiJataed  of  his  ooUneas  «»d  in- 
diArence;  and  he  was  accused  of  wandt  «f  ncfiif 
ftom  what,  in  troth,  was  an  excess  of  senaibOily. 
Otis  Jewel,  undiscovered  by  others,  was  mine.  Fresn 
influicy,  each  had  accustomed  himself  to  consider 
his  ftiend  but  a  better  part  of  himself;  and,  when 
the  heart  of  either  was  fliB,  talking  to  the  other  was 
but  unloading  it  in  soliloquy.      . 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  Herbert,  for  thus  dwdBng  on 
the  subject  The  only  sad  comfort  I  have  now  left 
me  is  to  think  of  his  worth :  it  is  a  privilege  I  would 
not  waste  on  common  minds,  to  hear  xne  on  this 
theme :  yours  can  understand  it 

WhywasI'absetatfromFaris?  Too  much  did  die 
latter  days  of  Beauvaris  require  me!  They  saw  him 
itruggUng  with  poverty  as  weU  as  sickness ;  yet  the 
last  letta  he  wrote  me  confessed  nether ;  and  some 
little  presents,  the  produce  of  Martiniqiue,  which  I 
sent  him,  he  would  not  convert  into  money,  because 
they  came  ftom  me. 

I  am  now  titting  in  the  room  in  whkh  he  died ! 
On  that  paltry  bed  lay  the  head  of  BeauvarU-rOn 
this  desk  whereon  I  write,  he  wrote— Paidon  me 
a  while—  I  am  unable  to  go  on. 


>  It  is  from  the  indulgence  of  sorrow  that  we  first 
know  a  res|Ate  ftom  alBiction.  I  have  c^ven  a  loose 
to  my  grief,  and  I  feel  the  relief  whidv  my  tears 
have  afitarded  me.  I  am  now  returned  to  my  hotel, 
and  am  aUe  to  recollect  myself. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  any  acquaintance  of  Mon& 
de  Rottbign^i  this  blow,  indeed,  did  not  lallow  me 
leisure  or  spirits  for  inquiry;  I  feelasif  I were.in 
a  foceign  laxid,  and  am  almost  afraidof  the  noise  and 
bustle  I  hear  in  the  streets.  I  have  sent,  however 
«Aring  a  visit  to  a  particular  young  lady,  of  whom 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  intelUgence  of  Boubign^^  ftp 
anfly;  but  my  messenger  is  not  yet  returned. 
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'  He  has  ftnmd  h«r,  and  die  has  a^Minted  me  to 
come  to  her  to-morrow  morning.  Ton  cannot  itna^ 
gine  what  a  flutter  the  expectation  of  this  visit  has 
thrown  me  into :  I  am  not  ttpt  to  stand  in  awe  of 
presaffes,  but  I  could  be  very  weak  that  way  at  this 
moment.  My  man,  who  possesses  a  happy  vivacity, 
brottght  me  in,  after  dinner,  a  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
which,  he  said,  the  landlord  assured  him  was  excel, 
tent  I  have  dmnk  three-fourths  of  it,  by  way  of 
Jnedidne;  it  has  made  my  head  somewhat  dizzy, 
bat  my  heart  is  as  heavy  as  before. 

"What  a  letter  of  egotism  have  I  written !  but  you 
bave  taught  me  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings,  by  the 
acquaintance  you  have  allowed  me  with  yours.  lb 
•peak  one*s  distresses  to  the  unfeeling  is  terrible ; 
even  to  ask  the  alms  of  pity  is  humiliating ;  but  to 
|RMir  our  griefs  into  the  bosom  of  a  fHend  is  but 
committing  to  him  a  pledge  above  the  trust  of  ordi. 
•nary  men. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  forget  your  design  of  tra. 
veiling  into  France  this  season :  yet  why  should  I 
ask  this  ?  I  know  not  where  fortune  may  lead  me ! 
it  cannot,  however,  place  me  in  a  situation  where 
the  flriendship  of  Heibert  shall  be  forgotten. 

P.  S.  I  direct  this  fbr  you  at  London,  as  I  think  you 
must  be  there  by  this  time.  Your  answer  will 
find  me  here ;  let  it  be  speedy. 


LETTER  XXXVn. 
SaviBon  to  Herbert. 


'DEAR  with  me,  Herbert,  bear  with  me.  The 
•^  first  use  I  make  of  that  correspondence  which 
you  denred  is  to  pour  out  my  miseries  before  youi 
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but  you  can  heai  them.    You  have  known  what  it 
it  U  to  love,  and  todeqiaii  as  I  do. 

When  I  told  you  my  Beauvaris  was  no  uoie,  I 
thought  I  had  exhausted  the  sum  of  distress,  which 
this  visit  to  Paris  was  to  give  me.  I  knew  not  then 
what  fate  had  prepared  for  me  —  that  Julia,  on . 
whom  my  doating  heart  had  rested  all  its  hopes  of 
happiness ;  —  that  Julia  is  the  wife  of  anothfer  ! 

AJl  but  this  I  could  have  borne ;  the  loss  of  Sat- 
tune,  the  decay  of  health,  the  coldness  of  friends, 
might  have  admitted  of  hope;  here  only  wasdequur 
to  be  found,  and  here  I  have  found  it  t 

Oh!  Hetbert!  she  was  so  interwoven  with  my 
thoughts  of  futurity,  that  life  now  fiides  into  a 
blank,  and  is  not  worth  the  keeping ;  but  I  have -a 
use  for  it  i  I  will  see  her  at  least — "^erefore  sbouM 
I  wish  to  see  her  ?  Yet,  methinks,  it  is  now  the  <^y 
-  object  that  can  prompt  a  wish  in  me. 

When  I  visited  that  lady,  that  Maria  de  Ron- 
ciUes,  whom  I  knew  to.  be  the  dearest  of  her  frioads, 
she  seemed  to  receive  me  with  conftision.;  her  tongue 
could  scarce  articulate  the  words  that  told  me  of 
JuUa's  marriage!  She  mentioned  something,  too, 
of  having  heard  of  mine  I  am  tortured  every  way 
with  conjecture  — •  my  brain  scarce  holds  its  recollec- 
tion —  Julia  de  Roubign^  is  married  to  another ! 

I  know  not  what  I  said  to  this  friend-  of  hers  at 
first ;  t  remember  only  that,  whoi  I  had  recovered 
a  little,  I  begged  her  to  convey  a  letter  [finom  me  to 
Julia;  she  seemed  to  hesitate  in  her  consent;  but 
she  did  at  last  consent  Twice  have  I  written,  'and 
twice  have  I  burnt  what  I  had  written—  I  have  no 
friend  t«  guide,  to  direct — not  even  to  weep  to ! 


At  last  I  have  finished  that  letter ;  it  contains  the 
last  request  which  the  miserable  SaviUon  has  to 
make,  lliis  one  interview  past,  and  my  days  have 
nothing  to  mark  them  with  anxiety  or  hope. 


I  am  now  morel  calmly  wretcU^adj  the  writing  of 
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that  letter  has  relieved,  for  a  while,  my  sweOiqg 
heart.  I  went  with  it  myself  to  madeDaoiselle  de 
BoDcilles;  the  was  abroad,  so  I  left  it  withoot 
seeing  her.  You  can  Judge  of  my  feelings ;  I  won. 
datd  at  the  indiArenoe  of  the  fiusca  I  met  with  in 
my  way ;  they  had  no  cares  to  cloud  them,  not,  at 
leastk  like  Savillon's  —  Why,  of  aU  those  thousands, 
am  I  the  most  wretched  ? 

I  am  returned  to  my  hotd.  I  hear  the  voices  of 
my  servants  below ;  they  are  telling,  I  suppose,  the 
adventures  of  their  voyage.  I  can  distinguish  the 
voice  of  my  man,  and  his  audience  are  merry  around 
him.  Why  should  he  not  jest?  he  knows  not  what 
his  master  sufEtes. 

Something  like  a  stupid  sleefdness  opi#eMes  me  *. 
last  night  I  could  not  sleep.  Where  are  now  those 
luararious  slumbers,  those  wandering  dreams  of  ftu 
tuze  happiness  ?  Never  shall  I  know  them  i^ln ! 
Oood  night,  my  Herbert !  It  is  something  still  to 
sleep  and  to  forget  them. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 
Julia  to  Maria. 


'117HAT  do  you  teU  me!  SaviUon  in  Firis!  un. 
▼  V  married,  unengaged,  raving  of  Julia  1  Hide  me 
ftom  myself,  Maria,  hide  me  from  myself—  Am  I 
not  the  wife  of  Bfontauban  ? 

Yes,  and  I  know  that  character  which,  as  the  wife 
of  Montauban,  I  have  to  support :  her  husband's 
honour,  and  her  own,  are  in  the  breast  of  Julia. 
My  heart  swells,  while  I  think  on  the  station  in 
which  I  am  placed.  Relentless  Honour !  tiiou  triest 
me  to  the  uttermost;  thou  enjoinest  me  to  tUnk  no 
more  of  such  a  being  as  flaviUoa 

But  can  I  thhik  of  him  no  move  ?  Cruel  remem- 
brances !    Thou  too,  my  friend,  betrayett  me ;  you 
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due  not  tnitt  me  witb  the  wholeieene ;  but  yoa 
tdl  me  enough.  I  ice  him,  I  tee  him  now !  He 
eune,  unotmiciouf  of  what  fortune  had  made  of  me ; 
he  came,  eUite  with  the  hopes  of  sharing  with  bit 
Julia  that  wealth  which  propitious  Heaven  had  b^ 
stowed.cm  him.  She  is  married  to  another  !  I  see 
him  start  back  in  amasement  and  despair;  his  eyes 
wild  and  haggard,  his  voice  lost  in  the  throb  of 
astonishment !  He  thinlu  on  the  shadows  which  his 
fond  hopes  had  reared— the  dreams  of  happinen  I 
Say.  not  that  be  wept  at  the  thought  Had  tfioee 
tears  foUen  upon  Julia's  gmve,  Memory!  ttioo 
oeuldst  not  thus  have  stung  me  But,  perfaj^ 
gentle  as  his  nature  is,  he  was  not  weak  enou^  to 
be  overcome  by  the  thought  Could  be  but  think- 
of  me  with  indiiftrence— TeU  him,  Maria,  what  a 
wretch  I  am  :  a  wife,  without  a  wife's  alfoction,  to 
whom  life  has  lost  its  relish,  and  virtue  its  reward. 
Let  him  hate  me,  I  deserve  his  scorn;— yet>nie> 
thinks,  I  may  claim  his  pity. 

The  daughter  of  Roublgn^  the  wife  of  Mmtan- 
ban !  I  wiU  not  bear  to  be  pitied.  No;  I  will  stifle 
the  grief  that  would  betray  me^  and  be  miserable 
without  a  witness.  This  heart  shaU  break,  this 
prdud  heart,  without  suffering  a  sigh  to  relieve  it 


Alas !  my  friend,  it  will  not  be.  That  jncture, 
Maria,  that  picture !  Why  did  I  not  banish  it  fh>m 
mysii^t?  too  amiaUe  SavUlon!  Look  there,  look 
there  1  in  that  eye  there  is  no  scorn,  no  reproach  to 
the  unhappgr  Julia :  mildness  and  mdancholy !  We 
were  bom  to  be  miserable  1  Think'ft  thou,  Maria, 
that  at  this  moment— it  is  possible— he  ia^jasing 
thus  on  the  aresemblanoe  of  one,  whose  ilLiiiUed 
rashness  has  undone  herself  and  him !  WiU  be  thus 
weep  over  it  as  I  do  ?  Will  he  pardon  my  oflbnces, 
«nd  thus  press  it?  I  dare  not:  tlusboscmi  is  the 
property  of  Montaiiban.  Tears  are  all  I  have  to 
bestow.  Is  there  guilt  in  those  teaisf  Heaven  knows 
I  cannot  help  weepingt^ 
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Iwai  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  my  husband 
giving  some  orders  to  his  servant  at  the  door  of  my 
apartment.    He  entered  with  a  look  of  guety ;  birt, 
I  fear,  by  the  change  of  his  countenance,  that'  he 
observed  my  tears.    I  clapped  on  my  bat  to  hide 
them,  and  told  him,  a»  well  as  I  could,  that  I  was 
going  to  walk.    He  suffered  me  to  leave  him,  with, 
out  any  Airther  question.    I  stroUed  I  knew  not 
whither,  till  I  found  myself  by  the  side  of  a  little 
brook,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  firom  the 
bouse.  The  stilkiess  of  noon,  broken  only  by  the 
gentle  murmurings  of  the  water,  and  the  quiet  hum 
of  the  bees,  that  hung  on  the  wild  flowers  around 
it ;  .these  gave  me  bade  myself,  and  allowed  me  the 
languor  of  thought ;  my  tears  fell  without  controul, 
and  almost  without  distress.  I  would  have  looked 
again  on  the  picture  of  Savitlon,  for  I  could  then 
have  trusted  myself  with  the  sight  of  it;  but  I  had 
left  it  behind  in  my  chamber.   The  thoughts  of  its 
being  seen  by  my  husband  gave  wings  to  my  return. 
I  hope  he  missed  it ;  for  I  found  it  lying,  as  I  had 
left  it,  on  my  dressing-table,  in  the  midst  of  some 
letters  of  compliment,  which  had  been  thrown  care- 
lessly there  the  day  before ;  and  when  I  went  down 
stidrs,  I  discovered  nothing  in  his  behaviour  that 
should  have  followed  such  a  discovery.     On  the 
contrary,  I  think  he  seemed  more  pleased  than 
usual,  and  was  particularly  attentive  to  me.     I  felt 
his  kindness  a  reproach,  and  my  endeavours  to  re- 
turn it  sat  awkwardly  upon  me.     There  was  a  trea- 
chery, methought,  in  my  attempts  to  please  him; 
and,  I  fear,  the  greater  ease  I  meant  to  assume  in 
making  those  attempts,  I  gave  them  only  more  the 
appearance  of  constr^t. 

What  a  situation  is  mine  I  to  wear  the  appearance 
of  serenity,  while  my  heart  is  wretched }  and  the 
dissimulation  of  guilt,  though  my  soul  is  uncon- 
scions  of  a  crime !  There  is  something  predictive 
in  my  nund,  that  tells  me  I  shall  not  long  be  thus ; 
but  I  am  sick  of  conjecture,  as  I  am  bereft  of  hope, 
and  only  satisfy  myself  with  concluding,  that,  tn 
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tbenutt  fiiitIifldlivei,tiMrekttiUa«ertaiii  point, 
wbete  tbt  mue  of  destiny  cUi  bewiUcr  |io  more  ! 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
Mottiauban  to  Segarm. 


SE6ARVA  !  iNit  tt  muit  be  CoU— I  Uuth 
telling  it  to  thee— bare  I  lived  to  this?— tlMt 
thou  ihouldst  hear  the  name  of  HootaxriMa  coupled 
witii  diahimour ! 

I  came  into  my  wifels  room  yesteiday  moniSikK, 
somewhat  unexpectedly.    I  observed  she  had  been 
weeping,  though  she  put  en  her  hat  to  conceal  it, 
and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  voice  afibctedly  indififareiit. 
Presently  she  went  avA  on  pretence  of  walking;  I 
staid  behind,  not  without  surprise  at  her  tcait, 
though,  I  thhik,  without  suspicion ;  when,  tumfaig 
over  (in  the  careless  way  one  does  in  musing)  soraie 
loose  papers  on  her  dresitog-table,  I  found  the  pic- 
ture of  a  young  man  in  miniature,  the  glass  of  vdiidi 
was  still  wet  with  the  tears  she  had  shed  on  it    I 
have  but  a  confiised  remembrance  of  my  feelings  at 
the  time ;  there  was  a  bewildered  pause  of  thoqg^t, 
as  fir  I  had  waked  in  anothor  world.    My  ftithftil 
Lonquilles  happened  to  enter  the  room  at  that  bo* 
ment :  <  Look  there,'  said  I,  holding  out  the  picture, 
without  knowing  what  I  did;  he  held  it  in  his  hand, 
and,  turning  it,  read  on  the  back  SaviBon,    1  started 
at  that  sound,  and  sniUched  the  picture  from  him; 
I  believe  he  spoke  somewhat,  repressing  his  surprise 
at  my  emotion ;  I  know  not  what  it  was,  nor  what 
my  answer;  he  was  retiring  ftom  the  chamber— I 
called  him  back.    <  I  think,*  said  I,  *  thou  lovest  thy 
master,  and  would  serve  him  if  thou  couldst  P*— 
'  With  my  life,'  answered  Lonquilles.    The  warmtii 
c^  his  manner  touched,  me  t  I  think  I  h^d  my  hand 
on  my  sword.     *  Savillon!'  I  repeated  the  name.  - 
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'  I  haire  heard  of  him,*  «aid  Lonqudtos.  *  Heard  of 
him !'— <  I  heard  Le  Blanc  talk  of  him  a  tew  da^ 
ago.''«  *  And  what  did  he  say  of  him  ?' » *  He  Mid 
he  had  heard  of  this  gentleman'l  arrival  from  the 
West  Indies,  from  his  own  nephew,  who  had  just 
oome  from  Paris  {  that  he  remembered  him  formerly 
when  he  lived  with  his  master  at  Belvill^  the 
•weetest  young  gentlonan,  and  the  handsomest  in 
the  province.'  My  situation  struck  me  at  that  in- 
itaiit  I  was  unable  to  inquire  Airther.  After  some 
little  time,  LonquiUex  left  the  room ;  I  knew  not 
that  he  was  gone,  till  I  heard  him  going  down 
stairs.  I  called  him  back  a  second  time ;  he  came : 
I  could  not  speak.  *  My  dear  master,*  said  Lon. 
quillez.  It  was  the  accent  of  a  friend,  and  it  over- 
came it 

'  LonquiUez,'  said  I,  *  your  master  is  most  un* 
happy !  Canst  thou  think  my  wife  is  fiilse  to  me?* 
— '  Heaven  forbid!*  said  he,  and  started  back  in 
'amazement.  '  It  may  be  I  wrong  her ;  but  to  dream 
x>fSavil]on,to  keep  his  picture,  to  weep  over  it*-^ 
*  What  than  I  do,  sir?'  said  Lonquillez.  *  You  see 
I  am  calm,*  I  returned, '  and  will  do  nothing  rash, 
ly;— try  to  learn  from  Le  Blanc  every  thing  he 
Scnows  about  this  Savillon.  Lisette,  too,  is  silly, 
and  talks  mUch.  I  know  your  fidth,  and  will  trust 
your  capacity ;  get  me  what  inteOigenoe  you  can, 
but  beware  of  showing  the  most  distant  suspicion.* 
We. heard  my  wife  below  j—  I  threw  down  the  pic* 
ture  where  I  had  found  it,  and  hastened  to  meet 
her.  -As  I  approached  her,  my  heart  throbbed  so 
violently  that  I  durst  not  venture  the  meeting.  My 
dressing-room  door  stood  a-jar;  I  slunk  in  there, 
I  believe,  unperceived,  and  heard  her  pass  on  to  her 
chamber.  I  would; have  called  Lonquillez  to  have 
spoken  to  him  again;  but  I  durst  not  then,  and 
have  not  found  an  opportunity  since. 

I  saw  my  wife  soon  alter ;  I  coimterfeited  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  I  think  she  was  the  most  embalr. 
rassed  of  the  two ;  she  attempted  once  or  twice  to 
bring  in  some  apol(^  for  her  former  appearance ; 
complained  of  having  been  ill  in  the  morning,  that 
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her  head  had  ached,  and  her  ejes  been  hot  and  un- 


She  came  hendf  to  call  me  to  dinner.  We  dined 
alone,  and  I  marked  her  dotely ;  I  saw  (by  Heayen! 
I  did)  a  fawning  aoUdtude  to  please  me,  an  attempt 
at  the  good-humour  of  innocence,  to  cover  the  em- 
barrassment of  guilt  I  should  have  observed  it,  I 
am  sure  I  should,  eren  without  a  key ;  as  it  was,  I 
could  read  her  soul  to  the  bottom  —  Julia  de  Bou- 
bign£!  thewifeof  Montauban!  — Isttnotao? 


I  have  had  time  to  think.  Tou  will  recoDect  the 
circumstances  of  our  marriage— her  long  unwilling- 
ness, her  almost  unconquerable  reluctance.  Why 
did  I  marry  her? 

Let  me  remember— I  durst  not  trust  the  honest 
decision  of  nfy  firiend,  but  sUde  into  this  engage- 
ment without  his  knowledge  :■  I  purchased  her  con- 
Sent,  I  bribed,  I  bought  her ;  bought  her,  the  leav. 
ings  of  another !  I  will  trace  this  line  of  in&my  no 
Airther:  there  is  madness  in  it ! 

Segarva,  I  am  afraid  to  hear  fh>m  you :  yet  write 
to  me,  write  to  me  flredy.  If  you  hdd  me  justly 
punished— yet  spare  me  when  you  think  on  the  se- 
verity of  my  punishment. 


LETTER  XL. 
Moniavban  to  Segarva. 


T  ONQUILLEZ  has  not  slept  on  his  poet,,  and 
•'^  chance  has  assisted  his  vigilance.  Le  Blanc 
came  hither  the  morning  after  our  conversation : 
Lonquillez  managed  his  inquiry  with  equal  acute> 
ness  and  caution ;  the  other  told  every  thing  as  the 
story  of  an  old  maa    He  smiled,  and  told  it     He 
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knew  not  that  he  wu  dcUvcaing  the  testimony  of  a 
witneas— that  the  fiite  of  hie  flinner  mistreM  hung 
on  it! 

This  SaTillon  lived  at  Belvine  from  his  earliest 
youth,  the  companion  of  Julia,  though  a  dependent 
on  her  father.  When  they  were  forced  to  remove 
thence,  he  aoc<mipanied  their  retreat,  the  only  com- 
panion of  Roubign^,  whoA  adversity  had  left  him 
to'comfort  it «  but  he  had  his  reward :  the  company 
of  the  daughter  often  supplied  the  place  of  her 
fiither's.  He  was  her  master  in  literature,  her  f(d> 
low-scholar  in  music  and  painting,  and  they  fre- 
quently planned  walks  in  concert,  which  they  aft^- 
wards  trod  together.  Le  Blanc  has  seen  them  there, 
listening  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

I  am  to  draw  the  conclusion.  All  this  might  be 
innocent,  the  efiFbcts  of  early  intimacy  and  ftiend- 
ship;  and  on  this  supposition  might  rest  the  quiet 
of  an  indifibrent  husband.  But  wliy  was  this  inti- 
macy, this  friendship,  so  industriously  concealed 
from  me?  Hie  name  of  Sanrillon  never  mentioned, 
except  in  guilty  dreams  ?  while  his  picture  was  kept 
in  her  diamber,  for  the  adultery  of  the  imagination ! 
Do  I  triumph  while  I  push  (his  evidence  ?  S^;arva, 
whither  will  It  lead  me  ? 


Hie  truth  rises  upon  me,  and  every  succeeding 
circumstance  points  to  one  conclusion.  Lisette  was 
to^y  of  ajunketting  party,  which  Lonquillex  con- 
trived for  the  entertainment  of  his  fHend  Le  Blanc. 
Mention  was  again  made  of  old  stories,  and  Ssvillon 
was  a  person  of  the  drama.  The  wench  is  natu- 
rally  talkative,  and  she  was  then  in  spirits  from 
company  and  good  cheer.  Le  Blanc  and  she  recol- 
lected interviews  of  their  young  mistress  and  this 
handsome  elSue  of  her  fiith^r.  Hiey  were,  it  seems, 
nursed  by  the  same  "woman,  that  t>ld  Lasune,  for 
whom  Julia  procured  a  little  dwelling,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  four  hundred  livres,  from  her  unsuspecting 
husband.  <  She  loved  them,'  said  Le  Blanc,  '  like 
her  own  children,  and  they  were  like  borther  and 
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dfter'  to  each  other.*  ~  *  Brother  and  aiiter  indeed  !* 
aekl  Lbette.  She  was  more  sagacious,  and  had  ob« 
served  things  better.  '  I  know  what  I  know,'  said 
she;  '  but,  to  be  sure,  those  thinga  are  all  over 
now,  and  I  am  persuaded  my  mistress  lores  no 
man  so  well  as  her  own  l^usband.  What  signifies 
what  h^ipened  so  long  ago,  espedaUy  while  Moos, 
de  Montauban  knows  nothing  about  the  matter  ?' 

These  were  her  words :  LonquiUes  repeated  tfaem 
thiice  to  me.  Were  I  a  fool,  a  driveUer,  I  might  be 
satisfied  to  doubt  and  be  uneasy ;  it  is  Montauban's 
to  see  bis  disgrace,  and  seeing  to  revoige  it 


Lonqwilez  has  been  with  me:  his  diligence  is 
ind^ktigable ;  but  lie  feels  for  the  honour  of  his 
master,  and,  being  a  Spaniard,  is  entitled  to  share  it 

He  went  with  Le  Blanc  to  see  Lasune,  whom  that 
old  man,  it  seems,  never  fiiils  to  visit  vihea  he  is 
here.  Lonquillez  told  her,  that  Le  Blanc  had  news 
for  her  about  her  foster-son.  *  Of  my  dear  Savillon  ?' 
died  she.  '  Tes,'  said  Le  Blanc ;  '  you  will  hove 
heard,  that  he  arrived  from  abroad  some  wedto  ago ; 
and  I  am  told  that  he  is  worth  a  power  of  money, 
which  his  undo  left  him  in  the  West  Indies.'  — 

*  Bless  him !  Heaven  bless  him  !* :  cried  Lasune. 
'  Then  I  may  see  him  once  more  before  I  die. 
You  never  saw  him,*  turning  to  Lonquillea,  <  but 
Le  Blanc  remembers  him  well:  the  handsomest, 
sweetest,  best-conditioned — your  mistress  and  he 
have  often  sat  on  that  bench  there— Lord  j^ty  my 
foigetfiilnessl- it  was  &r  firom  this  place;  but  it 
was  just  such  a  bench  —  and  they  would  |»efisr  poor 
Lasune'slUttle  treat  to  all  the  fine  things  at  my 
master's— > and  how  he  .would  look  on  my  awee^ 
child !  —  Well,  well,  destiny  rules  every  thing ;  but 
there  was  a  time  when  I  tiiought  I  should  have 
called^er  by  another  name  than  Moatauban.*  Loiu 
quillea  was  too  much  struck  with  her  words  to  xp. 
pear  unafifected  by  them :  She  observed  his  surprise. 

*  You  think,  no  harm,  I  hope,*  said  she.  He  assured 
her  he  did  not.   '  Nay,  I  need  not  care  for  that 
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part,  who.  heazs  me,  yet  lome  foUu  might  think  it 
odd  J  but  we  are  all  friends  here,  as  we  may  say, 
and  neither  of  you,  I  know,  are  tale-bearers,  other- 
wise I  should  not  prattle  as  I  do;  especially  as  the 
last  time  I  saw  my  lady,  whoi  I  asked  after  her 
foster-brother,  she  told  me  I  must  not  speak  of  him 
now,  nor  talk  of  the  me^ings  they  used  to  hav«  at 
my  house.* 

Such  were  her  words :  the  memory  of  Lonquillex 
is  faithful,  and  be  was  interested  to  remember.  I 
drew  my  breath  short,  and  muttered  Tengeance: 
the  good  fellow  saw  my  warmth,  and  tried  to  moder> 
ate  it.  *  It  is  a  ibatter,  or,*  said  he, '  of  such  in^ 
portanoe,  that,  if  I  may  presume  to  advise,  nothing 
should  be  believed  rashly.  If  my  mistress  loves 
SaviUoa,  if  he  still  answers  her  fondness,  they  will 
surely  write  to  %ach  other.  I  commonly  take  charge 
of  the  letters  for  the  post :  if  you  can  find  .any  proof 
that  way,  it  cannot  lie  nor  dective  you.* 

I  have  agreed  to  this  proposal  How  am  I  fidlen, 
Segarva,  when  such  ardfices  are  easy  to  me ;  But 
I  will  not  pause  on  trivial  objections— the  fate  of 
Montauban  is  set  upon  this  cast,  and  the  lesser  mo- 
ralities  must  speak  unheeded. 


LETTER  XLI. 
Mmlavban  to  Segarva. 


TT  is  something  to  be  satisfied  of  the  worst.  I 
-^  have  now  such  proof,  Segarva !  — Inquiry  is  at 
an  end,  and  vengeance  is  the  only  business  I  have 
left.  Before  you  can  answer  this— the  infamy  of 
your  friend  cannot  be  erased,  but  it  shall  ^  washed 
in  blood ! 

Lonquillez  has  Just  brought  me  a  letter  from  my 
wife  to  a  Mademoiselle  de  Roncilles,  a  bosom  friend 
of  hers  at  Paris.    He  opened  it,  by  a  very  simple 
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•pCMtioB,  wiliioat  httitiiig  ito  ,«|ipMnuie&  It  cod- 
ilitod  <mly  ot  a  tew  hurried  lines,  desiring  her  to 
deliver  an  indosed  letter  to  Bavillon,  and  to  take 
diaige  of  Ms  answer.  That  letter  now  lies  befbte 
aie.  Read  It,  fieganra  — thou  wilt  wish  to  stab  her 
while  thou  iead*st  it  —  but  Montauban  has  «  dagger 
too. 

*  I  know  not,  sir,  how  to  answer  the  letter  my 
Mend  Mademoiselle  de  RoociUes  has  just  sent  me 
flmn  you.  T%e  imUmaoff  qf  omr  /brmer  dagtl  I 
JtiU  recall  €H  ime  qf  ^e  happieH  periods  cf  m§ 
Uf>e,  The  fHendship  of  Julia  you  are  certainly  stiD 
entitled  to,  and  might  didm,  without  tiie  suspidon 
of  impropriety,  though  Ikte  has  now  tiirown  her 
into  tke  arms  <tf  another.  There  would  thai  he 
no  occasion  for  this  secret  intenrielr,  which,  I  con- 
fess, I  cannot  help  dreading;  but,  as  you  uige  the 
impossiUlity  of  your  risitli^  Mons.  de  Mootauban, 
without;  betraying  emaUom,  wUcft,  ^«w  aoy,  would 
be  damgerom  to  ike  peace  of  m$  ail,  coqjured  as  I 
am  by  those  motives  of  oompassitm,  which  my  heart 
is,  perhaps,  but  too  susceptible  of  for  my  own  peace, 
I  have  at  last,  not  witkoMt  a  feeling  like  remone, 
resohred  to  meet  you  on  Monday  next,  at  the  house 
of  our  old  nurse  Lasune,  whom  I  shall  prepare  for 
tke  purpose^  and  on  whose  JidelU$  I  can  perfect^ 
rdg.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for  that  re> 
membrance  of  SaviUon,  whjch  your  letter  rather  un- 
Justly  denies  me,  when  you  find  me  agreeing  to  this 
measure  of  imprudence,  of  danger,  it  map  be  <tf 
guiltt  to  mitigate  the  distress  which  I  have  been 
unf<ntunate  enough  to  give  him.* 


'  I  fed,  at  this  moment,  a  sort  of  determined  cool- 
ness, which  the  bending  up  of  my  mind  to  the  re. 
venge  her  crimes  deserve,  has  conforred  upon  me; 
I  have  therefore  underlined*  some  passages  in  this 

*  Th«  psmnet  Imw  sDnJedto  are  ivinted  Id  XtaSct. 
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dnmed  ieroll,that  my'^ead  msyaee  the  weight 
at  tlMt  proof  on  wbidh  I  proceed.    Mark  the  sir  of 

prudery  that  runs  through  it,  the  tridc  of  Toluptu- 
oua  yioe  to  give  pleaniie  the  seat  of  nicety  and  re- 
luctance. <  It  may  be  of  guilt*  Mark  trith  what 
CDolne—  she  invites  him  to  partidpateit!  Is  this 
the  hand-writing  of  Julia?  I  am  awake  and  see  it 
Julia  1  my  wife !  damnatioa ! 


I  have  been  visiting  this  Lasune,  whose  house  is 
destined  for  the  scene  of  my  wife's  interview  with 
her  gaUant  I  feel  the  meanness  of  an  inquisition, 
that  degrades  me  into  the  wretched  spy  on  an  aban- 
doned woman.  I. blushed  and i hesitated  while  I 
talked  to  this  old  doating  minister  of  their  plea- 
sures.  But  the  moment  comes  when  I  shall  resume 
myself,  when  I  shall  busst  upon  them  in  the  terrors 
of  punishment 

'Whether  tiiey  have  really  imposed  on  the  simpfi. 
city  of  this  creature,  I  know  not ;  but  her  answers 
to  some  distant  questions  of  adne  looked  not  like 
those  of  an  accomplice  of  their  guilt  Or,  rather,  it 
is  I  who  am'  deceived ;  the  cunning  of  intrigue  is 
the  property  of  the  meanest  among  the  sex  —  It  mat- 
ten  not :  I  have  proof  without  her. 

She  conducted  me  into  an  inner  room,  fitted  up 
with  a  degree  of  nicety.  On  one  side  stood  a  bed, 
trith  curtains,  and  a  bed-cover  elf  clean  cotton. 
That  bed,  Segarva !  but  this  heart  shaU  down ;  I  wUl 
becahn  —at  the  time,  while  I  looked  on  it,  I  could 
not{  the  old  woman  Observed  my  emotion,  and 
asked  if  I  was  ill ;  I  recovered  myself,  however,  and 
■he  suspected  nothing;  I  think  she  did  not—  It 
looked  as  if  the  beldame  bad  trimmed  it  for  their 
use— damn  hetl  damn  her!  kUUng  is  poor— canst 
thou  not  invent  me  some  luxurious  vengeance  ? 


LonquiUes  has  re-sealed,  and  sent  off  her  letter 
to  SavUlon  ;  he  will  take  care  to  bring  me  the  aft- 
swo^,  but  I  know  the  answer — '  On  Monday  next,*— 
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why  «lioiild  I  gtaxt  as  I  think  on  it  ?  Thdr  flite  ii 
Axed!  mine,  pertuipi— but  I  will  think  no  mom. 
FlirewaU. 


BouUl^  is  Juit  arrived  here ;  I  could  have 
him  absent  now.  He  cannot  participate  my  wroogt; 
they  are  sacred  to  more  determined  aonls.  Me- 
thinks,  at  this  tim^  I  hate  his  smiles ;  they  suit  not 
the  purposes  of  M<mtauban. 


LETTER  XLIL 
JuUa  to  Maria. 


T  HOPEi  from  the  ooaveyanoe  which  Liaette  has 
-^  procured  for  ttiis  letter,  it  may  reach  you  neatly 
assoon  as  that  in  which  I  inclosed  one  ttir  SaviQon. 
If  it  comes  in  time,  let  it  prevent  your  ddivering 
that  letter.  I  have  been  considering  of  this  Inter- 
view again,  and  I  feel  a  sort  of  crime  in  it  towards 
my  husband,  iwhich  I  dare  not  venture  on.  I  have 
drespassed  too  much  against  sincerity  already,  in 
concealing  from  him  my  former  attachment  to  that 
unfortunate  young  man.  So  strongly,  indeed,  did 
this  idea  strike  me,  that  I  was  preparing  to  teU  it 
him  this  very  day,  whoi  he  returned  from  riding, 
and  found  me  scarce  recovered  from  the  emotioa 
which  a  re-perusal  of  Savillon's  letter  had  caused; 
but  his  hxk  had  a  sternness  in  it,  so  opposite  to 
those  feelings  which  should  have  opened  the  bosom 
of  your  distracted  Julia,  that  I  shrunk  back  Into 
secrecy,  terrified  at  the  reflection  on  my  own  poxw 
pose.  Why  am  I  the  wife  of  this  man  ?  but  if  coo. 
fidence  and  tenderness  are  not  mine  to  give,  there 
is  a  duty  which  is  not  mine  to  reAise.  TeD  Savil- 
lon  I  cannot  see  him. 
.  Not  in  the  way  he  aski— let  him  come  as  the 
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Moid  of  JuUade  Boiibignd.  Oh,  Ifaria !  what  a 
pietuiedotheiewoids  recal  1  the  friend  of  Julia  de 
Boidjign^  I  In  those  happy  daya,  when  it  waa  not 
girilt  to  me,  to  hear,  to  think  of  him— when  this 
poor  heart  was  inoonscious  of  its  little  wanderings, 
or  fdt  ttem  hut  as  harmless  dreans,  which  sweet- 
ened tile  real  ills  of  a  life  too  early  -^ited  by  mis- 
fiurtiNie. 

"When  I  look  back  on  that  Hfe,  how  fatal  has  it 
been  !  Is  it  unjust  in  Brovidence  to  make  this  so 
often  the  lot  of  hearts  little  able  to  struggle  with 
misfortune?  or  b  it  indeed  the  possession  of  such 
hearts  that  creates  their  misfortunes?  Had  I  not 
lidt  as  I  hare  done,  half  the  ills  I  complain  of  had 
been  nothing,  and  at  this  moment  I  were  happy.  . 
Yet  to  have  wanted  such  a  heart,  ill-suited  as  it  is 
to  the  rude  touch  of  sublunary  things  —  I  think  I 
cannot  wish  so  much.  There  will  come  a  time, 
Maria  (might  I  forbode  without  your  censure,  I 
should  say,  it  may  not  be  distant),  when  they  shall 
wound' it  no  longer. 

In  truth,  I  am  every  way  weak  at  present  My 
poor  finther  adds  much  to  my  distresses :  he  has 
appeared,  for  some  time  past,  to  be  rerging  towards 
a  Mate,  which  alone  I  should  thhik  worse  than  his 
death.  His  affection  for  me  is  the  only  sense  now 
quite  dire  about  him,  nay,  it  too  partakes  of  imbe- 
dlity.  He  used  to  embrace  me  wiCh  ardour ;  .he 
now  embraoes.me  with  tears. 

Judge,  then,  if  I  am  able  to  meet  Savillon  at  this 
time,  if  I  could  allow  myself  to  meet  him  at  alL 
Think  what  I  am,  and  what  he  is.  The  coolness  I 
ought  to  maintain  had  been  difficult  at  best ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  impo88itd&  I  can  scarce  think  without 
weq;>ing}  andto  see  that  form — 


Maria,  when  this  picture  was  drawn !  —  I  remem- 
ber the  time  well — my  father  was  at  Paris,  and  Sa- 
Tillon  left  with  my  mother  and  me  at  Belvflle.  The 
painter  (who  was  aoddentally  in  our  province)  came 
thither  to  give  me  a  few  lessons  of  drawing.    Sa- 


vUlo&wtftalMidyatolenliledegigMr;  tmtbejafau 
ed  with  me  in  beeonlBg  a  idiokur  to  this 
Wbenour  mafter  wm  with  vm,  he  med 
to  guide  my  haad ;  when  he  was  gone,  at  our 
tice  of  hit  inrtmctioM,  SaTiHon  commonly  aupiiliei 
hia  place.  But  SavUlon^  band  waa  not  Bke  the 
other's:  I  felt  something  firom  Ito  teiieh  not  the  leu 
delightftil  from  carrying  a  tort  of  fear  akx^  with 
that  deUgbt :  it  was  like  a  pidie  inthe  muL 

Whither  am  I  wandering  ?  What  now  aie  thow 
loenes  to  me.  and  why  ihould  I  wish  to  remember 
them?  Am  I  not  anc^her'k,  irrerocably  another^i? 
Savillon  knows  I  am..  Let  him  not  wish  to  see  me^ 
we  cannot  recal  the  past,  and  wherefore*  whcnibie 
should  we  add  to.the  evils.of  the  present  ?. 


LETTER  XLIIL 
Moniavban  to  Segarva. 


T  HAVE  missed  some  link  of  my  intdUgence ;  ftr 
■*'  the  day  is  past,  and  no  answer  from  SaviUon  ia 
arrived.  I  thank  him,  whatever  be  the  reason ;  for 
he  has  given  me  time  to  receive  the  instructioiis  oC 
my  friend. 

You  caution  me  weH  as  to  the- certainty  ckf  her 
guilt  You  know  the  proof  I  have  already  aeqaireiU 
but  I  will  have  assurance  beyond  the  .'possilulity  of 
doubt :  I  will  widt  their  very  meeting  before  I  atrike 
this  blow,  and  my  vengeance,  like  that  of  Heairena 
shall  be  justified  by  a  repetition  of  her  crimci. 

I  am  less  easily  convinced,  or  rather  I  am  less 
willing  to  be  guided,  by  your  opinion,  as  to  the  ee- 
crecy  of  her  punishment  You  tell  m^  that  there 
.  is  but  one  expiation  of  a  wifet  infiddity.  —  I  am  n* 
solved,  she  dies^but  that  the  sacrifloe  should  fa« 
secret.  Were  I  even  to  upbraid  her  with  her  erim% 
you  say,  her  tears,  her  pioteitetions,  wouU  ontplcwl 
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the  GonTictkn  of  a^nse  itadf,  and  I  ihouU  beeooM 
the  dupe  of  that  infiuny  I  am  bound  to  puniib.  b 
there  not  aomething  like  guilt  in  this  Ncreoy? 
Should  Montauban  shrink,  like  a  coward,  Ihiin  the 
▼inffieation  of  hi«  honour?  Should  he  not  burst 
upon  this  strumpet  and  her  lover—  the  picture  it 
beastly  —  the  sword  of  Montauban  1  thou  art  in  the 
right,  it  would  disgrace  it — Let  me  read  your  letter 
again. 


I  am  a  fbol  to  be  so  moved —bat  your  letter  has 
g^«i  me  back  myself.  '  The  di^^raoe  is  only  pub- 
Uahed  by  an  open  revenge  :  it  can  be  buried  with 
the  guilty  by  a  secret  one.*  I  am  yours,  Segarva, 
and  you  shdl  guide  me. 

Chance  has  been  kind  to  me  for  themeons.  Onoe, 
in  Andalusia,  I  met  with  a  Venetian  empiric,  of 
whom,  am<mg  other  chemical  curiosities,  I  bought  a 
poisonous  drug,  the  efficacy  of  which  he  showed  me 
upon  some  animals  to  whom  he  administered  it 
The  death  it  gave  was  easy,  and  altered  not  the 
Hipearanoe  of  the  thhig  it  killed. 


I  have  fietched  it  from  my  cabinet,  and  it  stands 
before  me.  It  is  contained  in  a  little  square  phial, 
marked  with  some  hieroglyphic  scrawls,  which  I  do 
not  understand.  Methinks,  while  I  look  on  It  — I 
could  be  weak,  very  weak,  Segarva— But  an  hour 
ago,  I  saw  her  walk,  and  speak,  and  smile  —  yet  ttese 
few  drops !—  I  will  look  on  it  no  more  — 

I  hear  the  tread  of  her  feet  in  the  apartment  above. 
IMd  she  know  what  pastes  in  my  mind !  -*•  the  study 
in  which  I  sit  seems  the  cave  of  a  demon ! 


Lonquilles  has  relieved  me  again.  He  has,  this 
moment,  got  flrom  her  maid  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  her  friend  Mademoiselle  de  Rondllcf. 
What  a  sex  it  is !  but  I  have  heard  of  their  alliances 
of  intrigue    It  is  not  that  these  things  are  unoom- 
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uon,  but  that  MontatibM  to  a  fbol — a  hndMUid — a — 
perdition  wise  her  1 


'  ■  Is  1117  friend,  too,  leagiued  against  me?  Alas! 
my  Tlrtue  waa  too  feeble  .before,  and  needed  not 
the  addition  of  Maria's  aisuments  to  be  oyttvome. 
Sarillon'g  figure,  you  say,  aided  by  that  languid 
palenen  which 'his  kte  illness  had  given  it,  waa 
itresistible.  Vfhj  is  not  Julia  sick  ?  —  yet,  wretched 
as  she  is,  iiretrierafaly  wretched,  she  breathea,  and 
walks,  «Dd  speaks,  as  she  did  in  her  most  happy 
days. 

*  You  entreat  me,  for  pity's  sake,  to  meet  him.  — 
"  He  hinted  his  design  of  soon  leaving  Fiance  to 
return  to  Martinique.'*—  Why  did  he  ever  leme 
Fnnoe?  Had  he  remained  contented  with  love  tmd 
Julia,  instead  of  this  stolen,  this  guilty  meeting— 
What  do  I  say  ?  —  I  Uve  but  for  Montauban ! 

*  I  will  think  no  longer—  This  one  time  I  wiU  si- 
lenoe  the  mtmitor  within  me — Tell  him  I  will  meet 
him.  On  Thursday  next,  let  him  be  at  Laaune's  In 
the  evening:  it  will  be  dark  by  six. 

'  I  dare  not  read  what  I  have  writtea  Farewell' 


ItwUl  be  dark  by  sixi  Yet  I  will  keep  my  word, 
Scgarva ;  they  shall  meet,  that  certainty  may  [««• 
cede  my  vengeance ;  but  when  they  part,  they  part 
to  meet  no  more !  Lonquilles's  fidelity  I  know :  his 
soul  is  not  that  of  a  servant :  he  shall  provide  for 
SaviUon.  Julia  is  a  victim  above  him— Julia  ahall 
be  the  charge  of  his  master. 

Farewell !  when  I  write  again,  it  shall  not  be  to 
threaten. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 
SaviUOH  to  Herbert. 

A  FTER  an  interral  of  torture,  I  have  at  last  re- 
"A^  oeiTod  an  answer  from  Madame  de  Montauban 
—  Have  I  lived  to  write  that  name !  but  it  is  fit  that 
Ibecalm. 

Her  friend  has  communicated  her  reiolutiaD  of 
allowing  me  to  see  her  in  the  house  of  that  good 
La^e,  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  in  some  of 
OUT  conversations,  as  the  common  nurse  of  both. 
Were  it  not  madness  to  look  back,  and  that,  at  pre- 
sent, I  need  the  flill  possession  of  myself,  the  idea 
of  Lasune*s  house  would  recal  such  tilings  — —  but 
they  are  past,  nev^,  never  to  return ! 


'  I  have  recovered,  and  can  go  on  calmly.  I  set 
out  tojnorrow  morning :  Thursday  next  is  the  day 
she  has  appointed  for  our  interview.  I  have  but  to 
dispatch  this  one  great  budness,  and  then  depart 
from  my  native  country  finr  ever.  Every  tie  that 
bound  me  to  this  world  is  nowbndcen,  except  that 
which  accident  gave  me  in  your  fHendshipj  before 
I  cross  the  Atlantic,  I  would  once  more  see  my 
HortMrt ;  when  I  have  indulged  myself  in  that  last 
throb  of  aflfection,  which  our  friendship  demands  at 
parting,  ^there  remains  nothii^;  for  me  to  do,  but  to 
shrink  up  ttota  all  the  feelings  of  life,  and  look  for- 
ward, wUbout  emotion,  to  its  dose. 


I  feel,  at  this  moment,  as  if  I  were  on  my  death, 
bed,  the  necessity  of  a  manly  composure;  that  sti- 
fled  tigtk  was  the  last  sacrifice  of  my  weakness !  I 
am  now  thinking  what  I  have  to  do  with  the  hours 
that  remain :  meet  me  like  a  man,  and  he^  me  to 
employ  them  as  I  ought    Nothing^shall  drag  me 
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back  to  Europe,  and  therefore  I  would  diake  off 
every  occaii<»  to  revisit  it 

Though  the  externals  of  [dace  and  distance  are 
not  of  much  importance  to  me,  yet  thoe  is  8om&> 
thing  in  large  towns  that  I  wish  to  avoid.  As  jaa 
mention  a  design  of  being  in  Dorsetshire  aome- 
tim«  soon,  may  I  ask  you  to  make  next  week  that 
time,  and  meet  me  at  the  town  of  Poole  in  that 
county?  Inconsiderable  and  unknown  as  I  am, 
thore  are  circumstances  that  might  mark  me  out  in 
Picardy;  and  therefore  I  shall  go  by  IKcppe  to 
that  port  of  Eng^d,  where  I  know  I  shall,  at  thia 
season,  find  an  opportunity  of  getting  over  the  At. 
lantic 

I  indose  a  letter  to  a  merchant  in  London,  re- 
lating to  some  business,  in  which  my  uncle  was  con- 
cerned with  the  house  of  which  he  is  a  partner. 
Be  so  kind  as  forward  it,  and  let  him  know  that  I 
desire  the  answer  may  be  ccnnmitted  to  your  care 
As  I  see,  by  his  correspondence,  that  he  is  not  alto- 
j^ther  a  man  of  business,  he  may  perhaps  be  desirous 
of  meeting  with  you,  to  ask,  some  questions  about 
the  nephew  of  his  old  acquaintance.  He  wUl  won- 
der, as  others  will,  at  so  rich  a  man  retumii^  to 
Martinique.  If  a  reason  is  necessary,  invent  some 
one ;  it  is  peculiar  to  misery  like  mine  to  be  inca- 
pable of  being  told.  I  shall  relapse  if  I  continue 
to-  write.  You  will,  if  it  is  possible,  meet  me  at 
Poole;  if  not,  write  to  me  thither,  where  I  shall 
find  you.  Let  your  letter  wait  me  at  the  post-house. 
FaiewdL 
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LETTER  XLV. 

Julia  to  Maria. 

n^HE  hour  is  almost  arrived !  My  huslMUid'has 
''-  just  left  me:  he  came  into  my  room  in  his  riding* 
dress.  '  I  shall  not  be  at  home,'  said  he,  '  till  sup- 
per-time, and  RouiU^'s  shooting>party  wiQ  detain 
him  till  it  is  late.'  The  consdousness  of  my  pur> 
pose  pressed  upon  my  tongue  while  I  answered  him ; 
I  fidtered  and  could  hardly  speak.  *  You  speak 
lldntly,*  said  Montauban.  '  You  are  not  ill,  I  hope,' 
taking  my  hand.  I  told  him,  .truly,  that  my  head 
ached  a  good  deal,  that  it  had  ached  all  day,  that  I 
meant  to. try  if  a  walk  would  do  it  service.  '  Per- 
haps  it.may,'  answered  he ;  and  methought  he  looked 
steadily,  and  with  a  sort  of  question  at  me ;  or  rs- 
ther  my  own  mind  interpreted  his  look  in  that 
manner  —  I  believe  I  blushed. 

How  I  tremble  as  I  look  on  my  watch !    Would 
I  could  recal  my  promise. 


I  am  somewhat  bolder  now ;  but  it  is  not  from 
having  conquered  my  fear ;  something  like' despair 
aasists  me.  It  wants  but  a  few  minutes — the  hand 
that  points  them  seems  to  speak  as  I  watch  it^  I 
come,  Savilkm,  I  come ! 


How  shall  I  describe  our  meeting?  I  am  unfit 
for  describing— -it  cannot  be  described  —  I  shall  be 
calmer  by  and  by. 


I  know  not  how  I  got  to  the  house  From  the 
moment  I  quitted  my  chamber,  I  was  unconscious 
of  every  thing  around  me.  The  first  Object  that 
•truck  my  eye  was  Savillon ;  I  recollect  my  nurse 
plachig  me  in  a  chahr  opposite  to  where  he  sat  —  she 
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left  ui  —  I  felt  the  room  turning  roond  with  me—  I 
had  lUnted,  it  aeems.  When  I  recovered,  I  found 
her  supporting  ine  in  her  amu,  and  holding  :a  phial 
of  nits  to^ny  note.  SaviUmi  had  my  hands  in  bis, 
gazing  on  me  with  a  countenance  of  distrcM  and 
terror.  My  eye  met  his,  and  for  some  momente,  I 
lo<dced  on  him  as  I  have  done  in  my  dreams,  un- 
oitaidAil  ef  our  ntuation.  The  pressnre  of  his  hand 
Awakened  me  to  recollection.  He  .looked  on  me 
more  earnestly  still,  ai^d  breathed  out  the  word 
Julia !  It  was  all  he  could  utter ;  but  it  spoke  such 
things,  Maria!  — You  cannot  understand  its  force. 
Had  you  felt  it  as  I  did  I  —  I  could  not,  indeed  I 
could  not,  help.bursting  into  tears. 

*  My  dearest  childUren,'  cried  the  good  Lasune, 
taking  our  hands,  which  were  still  folded  together, 
and  squeeiing  them  in  hers.  The  bction  had  some- 
thing of  that  tender  sim{>licity  in  it,  which  is  not  to 
be  resisted.  I  wept  afresh ;  but. my  tears  were  less 
painful  than  before. 

She  fetched  a  bottle  of  wine  from  a  cupboard,  and 
forced  me  to  take  a  glass  of  it  She  ofi)»«d  another 
to  Savillon.  He  put  it  by,  with  a  gentle  indination 
of  his  head.  '  You  shall  drink  it,  indeed,  my  dear 
boy,*  said  she ;  *  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  tasted 
any  thing  in  this  house.*  He  gave  a  deep  dgfa,  and 
drank  it. 

She  had'  given  us  time  to  recover  the  power  of 
speech ;  but  I  knew  less  how  to  begin  speaking  than 
before.  My  eyes  now  found  something  in  SavilloB's, 
which  they  were  ashamed  to  meet  Lasune  left  us ; 
I  almost  wished  her  to  stay. 

Savillon  sat  down  in  his  former  plaoe ;  he  threw 
his  eyes  on  the  ground — *  I  know  not,*  said  he,  in  s 
fkltering  voice,  *  how  to  thank  you  for  the  conde- 
scension of  this  interview  —  our  fotmer  friendship  — * 
—  I  trembled  for  what  he  seemed  about  to  say. — *  I 
have  not  foigotten  it,*  said  I,  half  interrupting  him. 
I  saw  him  start  ihnn  his  former  posture,  as  if  awaked 
by  the  ;sound  of  my  voice.  *1  ask  not,*  continued 
he,  '  to  be  remembered :  I  am  unworthy  of  yourre> 
membranoe^  In  a  diort  time,  I  shaU  be  a  voluntary 
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exile  from  Fhmee,  and  breathe  oat  the  lemains  of 
life  amidst  a  race  of  ftrangeni  who  cannot  call  forth 
tiiose'affectionc,  that  would  henceforth  l)e  thut  to 
Hie  world!'—*  Speak  not  thus,'  I  cried,  'for  pity'i 
sake,  speak  not  thusl  liire,  and  be  happy,  h«ppf 
as  your  virtues  deserve,  as  Julia  wishes  youl'  — 

*  Julia  wish  me  happy  1*  —  *  Oh  1  Savillon,  you  know 
not  the  heart  that  you  wring  tiius !  If  it  has  wrong- 
ed you,  you  are  revenged  enoug^.'— -'Bevenged! 
revenged  on  Julia!  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  in- 
treated  this  meeting,  that  my  parting  words  mi^t 
Uess  her !' — He  fell  on  his  knees  before  me—*  May 
that  power,*  he  cried,  *  who  formed  this  excdloioea 
rei^ard  it !  May  every  blessing  this  life  can  bestow, 
be  the  portion  of  Julia !  May  she  be  happy,  long 
after  the  tongue  that  asks  it  is  silent  forever,  and  the 
heart  that  now  throbs  with  the  wish,  has  ceased  its 
threbbing ! '  Had  you  seen  him,  Maria,  as  he  uttered 
this ! — What  should  I  have  done  ?  —  Weeping,  trem- 
bling, unconscious,  as  it  were,  of  myself,  I  spoke  I 
know  not  what  •*•  told  him  the  weakness  of  my  soul, 
and  lamented  the  destiny  that  made  me  another's. 
This  was  too  much.  When  I  could  recollect  myself, 
I  felt  that  it  was  too  much.  I  would  have  retracted 
what  I  had  said :  I  spoke  of  the  duty  I  owed  to 
Montauban,  of  the  esteem  which  his  virtues  de- 
served.   *  I  have  heard  of  his  worth,*  said  Savillon ; 

*  I  needed  no  proof  to  be  convinced  of  it ;  he  is  the 
husband  of  Juha.*  There  was  something  in  the  tone 
of  these  last  words  that  undid  my  resolution  again. 
I  told  him  of  the  fidse  intelligence  I  had  reodved 
of  his  marriage,  without  which  no  aigument  of  pru- 
dence, no  partial  influence,  could  have  made  me  the 
wife  of  another.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and 
threw  his  eyes  wildly  to  heaven.  I, shrunk  back  at 
that  look  of  despair,  which  his  countenance  assumed. 
He  took  two  or  three  hurried  turns  through  the 
loont;  then  resuming  his  se^,  and  lowering  his 
Voice,  *  It  is  enough,'  iaid  he;  *  I  am  fated  to  be 
miserable!  but  the  contagion  of  my  destiny  shall 
spread  no  farther.  This  night  I  leave  France  for 
ever  !*  —  *  This  night !'  I  exclaimed.  *  It  must  be  so,' 
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•aid  he,  with  a  deteimSned  calmneM ;  '  but,  before 
I  go,  let  me  deposit  in  your  hands  thit  ^ager.  It  it 
a  memorial  of  that  SaviUon,  who  was  the  Mend  of 
Julii!'  I  opened  it :  U  was  a  will,  bequeathing  his 
fortune  to  me.  *  This  must  not  be,*  said  I,  *  this 
must  not  be.  Think  not,  I  conjure  you,  so  despur- 
ittgly  of  life  i  Uve  to  enjoy  that  fortune,  which  is  so 
seldom  the  reward  of  merit  like  thine.  I  have  no 
title  to  its  disposal.'— '  You  have  the  best  one,*  re- 
turned SaviJlon,  still  preserving  his  con^Mwure;  '  I 
never  valued  wealth,  but  as  it  mi^t  render  me,  in 
the  language  of  the  world,  more  worthy  of  thee. 
To  make  it  thine,  was  the  purpose  of  my  wishing  to 
acquire  it ;  to  make  it  thine  is  still  in  my  power.  *•*— 
*  I  cannot  receive  this,  indeed  I  cannot  Think  ni 
the  situation  in  which  1  stand.*  I  pressed  the  paper 
upon  him :  he  took  it  at  last,  and  pausing,  as  if  he 
thought,  for  a  moment  ^  *  You  are  right ;  there  may 
be  an  impropriety  in  your  keeping  it  Alas  I  I  have 
scarce  a  friend,  to  whom  I  can  entrust  any  thing ; 
yet  I  may  find  one,  who  will  see  it  fidthftilly  exe- 
cuted.' ^ 

He  was  interrupted  by  Lasune,  who  ent^ed  some- 
what hurriedly,  (and  told  me  Dsette  was  come  to 
fetch  me,  and  that  she  had  met  my  husband  in  her 
way  to  the  house.  *  ^Ve  must  part,  then,'  said  he, 
'  for  ever !  —  let  not  a  thought  of  the  unfortunate 
Savillon  disturb  the  happiness  which  Heaven  allots 
to  Julia;  she  shall  hear  of  him  but  once  again— 
Vnaea  that  period  arrives,  it  will  not  ofibnd  the 
happy  Montauban,:if  she  drops  a  tear  to  the  me- 
mory of  one,  whose  love  was  expiated  by  his  sulftr- 
ings  !*  Maria !  was  it  a  breach  of  virtue,  if  then  I 
threw  myself  on  his  neck,  if  then  I  wept  on  his  bo- 
som? His  look,  his  last  look  1  I  see  tt  stilll  never 
sbaUIforgetit! 

Merciftil  Ood!  at  whose  altar  I  vowed  fidelity 
to  another,  impute  not  to  me  as  a  crime  the  ronem- 
brance  of  Savillon ! — thou  canst  see  the  purity  of 
that  heart  which  bleeds  at  the  remembrance ! 
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Eleven  at  night. 
Tou  know  my  presentiments  of  evil;  never  did  I 
feel  them  so  strong  as  at  present'   I  tremble  to  go 
to  bed— the  taper  that  bums  by  me  is  dim,  and  me> 
thinks  my  bed  lodes  like  a  grave ! 


I  was  weak  enough  to  call  back  lisette.  I  pre« 
tended  some  little  business  for  her ;  the  poor  girl 
observed  that  I  looked  ill,  and  asked  if  she  should 
sit  by  me  ?  I  had  ahnost  said  yes,  but  had  courage 
enough  to  combat  my  fears  in  that  instance.  She 
bid  me  Good  night— there  was  lomewhat  solemn  in 
her  utterance  of  that '  good  night ;'  I  fancy  mine 
was  not  without  its  particular  emphasis,  for  she 
looked  back  wistAiUy  as  I  spoke.  — — 

I  will  say  my  prayeris  and  forget  it ;  pray  for  me 
too,  my  friend.  I  have  need  of  your  prayers,  indeed 
I  have  —  Good  night  to  my  dearest  Maria ! 


'  If  I  have  recoDection  enough  —  Oh  !  my  Maria  i 
—  I  will  be  calm  •«  it  was  but  a  dream— will  you 
blush  for  my  weakness  ?  yet  hear  me — if  this  should 
be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  write  —  the  memory  of 
my  friend  mingles  with  the  thought ! — yet  methinks 
I  could,  at  this  time,  beyond  any  other,  die  con. 
tented. 

My  fears  had  given  way  to  sleep ;  but  their  im- 
pression was  on  my  fancy  still.  Methought  I  sat 
in  our  family  monument  at  Bdville,  with  a  single 
glimmering  lamp,  that  showed  the  horrors  of  the 
place,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  light  like  that  of  the 
morning  burst  on  the  gloomy  vault,  and  the  vene- 
rable figures  of  my  fathers,  such  as  I  had  seen  them 
in  the  pictures  of  our  hall,  stood  smiling  ben^ity 
upon  me !  The  attitude  of  the  foremost  was  that  of 
attention,  his  finger  resting  upon  his  lip.  I  listen^ 
ed— when  sounds  of  more  than  terrestrial  mdody 
stole  upon  my  ear,  borne,  as  it  were,  upon  the  distant 
wind,  till  they  swelled  at  last  to  music  so  exquisite, 
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that  my  nrished  Moae  wu  itretebed  too  fiur  ibr 
delusion,  and  I  awoke  in  the  midst  of  the  entrance- 
ment! 

I  rose  with  the  memory  of  the  soimds  flill  uprai 
my  mind ;  the  candle  I  had  ordered  to  stand  by  me 
wits  still  unextinguished.  I  sat  down  to  the  organ, 
and,  with  that  small  soft  atop  you  used  to  call  m- 
raphic,  endeavoured  to  imitate  their  beauty.  And 
never  before  did  your  Julia  pky  an  air  so  heavenly, 
or  feel  such  ecstasy  in  the  power  of  sound  f  When 
I  had  catdied  the  solemn  chord  that  last  arose  in  my 
dream,  my  fingns  dwdt  involuntarily  on  the  keys, 
and  methought  I  saw  the  guardian  qririts  around 
me,  listening  with  a  rapture  like  mine !  — 

But  it  will  not  last — the  blissftil  delusion  is  gone, 
and  I  am  left  a  weak  and  unhqypy  womap  stiH !  — 

I  am  sick  at  hearty  Maria,  and  a  fidntness  like 
that  of  death 


The  fit  is  ov6r,.  and  I  am  able  to  write  again ! 
and  I  will  write  while  I  am  able.  Methinks,  pay 
friend,  I  am  taking  fiirewell  of  you,  and  I  would 
lengthen  out  the  lingering  words  as  much  as  I  can. 
I  am  just  now  recalling  the  scenes  of  peaceftil  hap- 
piness we  have  enjoyed  together.  I  imagine  I  feel 
the  arm  of  my  Maria  thrown  roimd  my  neck  —  her 
tears  fall  on  my  bosom !  Think  of  me  when  I  am 
gone.  This  faihtness  again !  —  Farewdl !  fiui^ell ! 
perhaps    


LETTER  XLVI. 

Montavban  to  Segarva. 

TT  is  done,  Segarva,  it  is  done;— the  poor  un- 
-'■  thinking  — Support  me,  my  fiiend,  support  me 
with  the  thoughts  of  that  vengeance  I  owe  to  my 
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honour— the  guilty  Julia  has  but  a  few  hours,  to 
live. 


I  did  but  listen  a  moment  at  the  door ;  I  thought 
I  heard  her  maid  upon  the  stairs —it  is  not  yet  the 
time.  Hark !  —  it  was  not  my  wife's  bell  —  the  clock 
struck  deven— never  shall  she  hear  it  strike  that 
hour  again ! 

Pardon  me,  my  Segarva;  methinks  I  sp^ak  to 
you,  when  I  scrawl  upon  this  paper.  I  wish  for 
somebody  to  speak  to;  to  answer,  to  comfort,  to 
g;uide  me. 

Had  you  seen  her,  when  these  trembling  hands 
delivered  her  the  bowl!  She  had  complained  of 
being  ill,  and  begged  to  lie  alone ;  but  her  illness 
seemed  of  the  mind,  and  when  she  spoke  to  me,  she 
betrayed  the  embarrassment  of  guilt.  I  gave  her 
the  drug  as  a  cordial  She  took  it  from  me,  smiling, 
and  her  look  seemed  to  lose  its  confUsion.  She 
drank  my  health !  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  silk 
bed.gown,  ornamented  with  pale  plni  ribands.  Her 
ehebk  was  gently  flushed  from  the  reflection :  her 
blue  eyes  were  turned  upwards  as  she  drank,  and  a 
dark-brown  ringlet  lay  on  her  shoulder.  Methinks 
I  see  her  now  —  how  like  an  angel  she  looked !  Had 
she  been  innocent,  Segarva ! — You  know,'you  know, 
it  is  impossible  she  can  be  innocent 


Let  me  recollect  myself— a  man,  a  soldier,  the 
friend  of  Segarva  1 

At  the  word  innocent  I  stopped ;  I  could  scarce 
hold  my  pen ;  I  rose  from  my  seat,  I  know  not  why. 
Methought  some  one  passed  behind  me  in  the  room. 
I  snatched  up  my  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  candle 
in  the  other.  It  was  my  own  figure  in  a  mirror 
that  stood  at  my  back.  What  a  look  was  mine !  — 
Am  I  a  murderer  ?  —  Justice  cannot  murder,  and  the 
vengeance  of  Montauban  is  just. 


Lonquillez  has  been  with  me.     I  dqrst  not  ques. 
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Hon  him  wh«i  be  entered  the  apartmoit— but  tiie 
deed  is  not  done :  he  could  not  find  SaTillon.  After 
watdUng  for  (ereral  houn,  he  met  a  peaunt,  whom 
be  bad  seen  attending  him  the  day  before,  who  in*, 
formed  him,  that  the  strange  gentleman  had  set  oS, 
some  time  after  it  grew  dark,  in  a  post  chaise,  which 
drove  away  at  ftdl  speed.  Is  my  revenge  then  in- 
complete ? — or  is  one  victim  sufficient  to  (be  injured 
honour  of  a  husband  ?  lYbat  a  victim  is  that  one !  , 
I  went  down  stairs  to  let  LonquiUex  out  by  a  pri. 
vate  passage,  of  which  I  keep  the  key.  When  I  was 
returning  to  my  apartment,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
music  proceeding  ftom  my  wife's  chamber ;  there  k 
a  double  door  to  it ;  I  (^ned  the  outer  one  with- 
out any  noise,  and  Uie  inner  has  some  panes  of  glass 
at  top,  through  which  I  saw  part  of  the  room.  Se- 
garva  1  she  sat  at  the  organ,  her  fingers  pressing  on 
the  keys,  and  her  look  up-raised  with  enthusiastic 
rapture !  —  the  solemn  sounds  still  ring  in  my  ear  ! 
such  as  angels  might  play  when  the  sainted  soul 
ascends  to  heaven !  I  am  the  fool  of  appearances, 
when  I  have  such  prooft  —  lisette  is  at  my^door. 


It  is  now  that  I  feel  myself  a  coward ;  the  horrid 
draught  has  begun  to  operate !  She  thinks  bersdf 
in  danger  J  a  physician  is  sent  for,  but  he  lives  at 
a  distance;  before  he  arrives  —  Oh !  Segarva! 


She  begged  I  would  quit  the  chamber ;  she  saw 
my  confusion,  and  thought  it  proceeded  from  dis- 
tress at  her  illness.  Can  guilt  be  thus  mistress  of 
herself  ?— let  me  not  think  that  way —my  brain  is 
too  weak  for  it !  —  Usette  again !. 


'  She  is  guilty,  and  I  am  not  a  murderer !     I  go 
to 
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LETTER  XLVII. 
Monsieur  de  RouUU  to  MademoUeUe  de  Roneiilet,^ 

Madam, 
n^HE  writer  of  this  letter  ha«  no  title  to  address 
'^-  yoa,  except  tliat  which  common  friendship  and 
common  calamity  may  give  him. 

Amidst  the  fatal  scenes  which  he  has  lately  wit- 
nessed, his  reeollection  was  lost ;  when  it  returned, 
it  sp(dce  of  Mademoiselle  de  Rondlles,  the  first,  he 
beUeres,  and  dearest  friend  of  the  most  amiaUe, 
but  most  unfortunate,  Madame  de  Montauban. 
The  oflBce  he  now  undertakes  is  terrible  j  but  it  is 
necessary. —You  must  soon  be  told  that  your  exl 
oellent  friend  is  no  more!  Hear  it  then  from  one, 
who  knew  her  excellence  as  you  did ;  who  tells  the 
horrid  circumstances  of  her  death  with  a  bleeding 
heart  Yes,  Madam,  I  must  prepare  you  for  hor. 
rorsj  and,  while  the  remembrance  tears 'my  own 
bosom,  assume  the  calmness  that  is  necessary  for 
yoiirs. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  I  was  told  Ma- 
dame de  Montauban  was  a  good  deal  indiq>osed, 
and  bad  gone  to  bed  before  her  usual  time.  At  a 
very  short  and  silent  supper,  I  perctived  her  hus- 
band uncommonly  agitated,  and,  as  soon  as  deooicy 
would  allow  me,  withdrew  and  left  him.  Betwixt 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  (I  had  not  yet  gone  to 
bed),  one  of  the  maid  servants  came  to  my  room, 
begging  I  would  instantly  attend  her  to  the  cham- 
ber of  her  mistress,  who  was  so  extremely  ill,  that 
without  immediate  assistance^  they  feared  the  very 
worst  consequences.  I  had  formerly  a  little  physic, 
and  had  been  in  use  to  jffactise  it  in  some  particu- 
lar campaigns,  when  abler  hands  could  not  be  had. 
I  ran  down  stairs  with  the  servant,  desiring  my  own 
man  to  seek  out  a  little  case  of  lancets  and  follow 
us.  The  girl  informed  her  mistress  of  iny  being  at 
the  door  of  her  apartment    She  desired  I  might 
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come  in,  aod,  with  that  imile  which  sickneM  ooidd 
not  quench,  •tretched  oot  her  hand  to  me.  I  found 
her  pulie  low  and  weak,  and  ihe  complained  of  a 
•trange  fluttering  at  her  heart,  which  hardly  allow- 
ed her  to  q)eak.  I  wai  afinid  to  venture  on  bleed- 
ing, and  only  gave  her  a  little  of  some  common  re. 
itorativet  that  were  at  hand.  She  found  henetf 
•omewhat  relieved,  and  sat  up  in  her  bed  lupported 
by  her  maid.  Montauban  entered  the  room;  his 
countenance  surprised  me :  it  was  not  that  of  dis- 
tress alone— it  was  marked  with  turbulence  and 
horror.  It  seemed  to  hurt  his  wife.  At  that  mo- 
ment  she  was  scarce  able  to  speak ;  but  she  forced 
out  a  few  broken  sentences,  beting  him  to  leave 
the  room,  for  that  her  illness  afibcted  him  too  much. 
He  withdrew  in  silence.  In  a  little  time  she  seem- 
ed  a  good  deal  easier ;  but  her  pulse  was  still  lower 
than  before  She  ordered  her  maid  to  call  Ifont. 
de  Montauban  again.  *  I  dare  not  trust  to  ftiture 
moments,'  said  she,  '  and  I  have  something  impor- 
tant to  reveal  to  him.*  I  o£fbred  to  leave  the  room 
as  be  entered.  '  His  fHend  may  hear  it,*  she  said, 
in  a  faltering  voice.  She  fixed  her  eye  languidly, 
but  steadily,  on  Montauban.  He  advanced  towards 
her  with  an  eager  gaze,  without  uttering  a  word. 
When  she  would  have  spoken,,  her  voice  failed  her 
again ;  and  she  beckoned,  but  with  a  modesty  in  her 
action,  signifying  her  desire  that  he  should  sit  down 
by  her.  She  took  his  hand ;  he  seemed  unoonsdoui 
of  her  taking  it,  and  continued  to  bend  a  lock  of 
earnestness  upon  her. 

When  she  had  recovered  the  power  of  utterance, 
*  1  feel,  sir,*  said  she,  *  something  in  this  illness  pre> 
dictive  of  the  worst ;  at  any  rate,  I  would  prepare 
for  it  If  I  am  now  to  die,  I  hope,*  lifting  up  her 
eyes  with  a  certain  meek  assurance,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  paint,  '  I  die  in  peace  with  Heaven  I 
there  is  one  account  which  I  wish  to  settle  with 
you.  These  moments  of  ease  which  I  eqjoy  are 
allowed  me  to  confess  nvy  oflRmce,  and  intreat  yeur 
forgiveness.* 

'  Thou  wert  guilty,  then  V  exclaimed  her  husband. 
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ttarting  from  hif  leat  She  paused  in  aftonishxnent 
at  the  impassioned  gesture  he  assumed.  '  Sipeaii  V 
cried  Montauban,  recovering  himself  a  little,  his 
▼oice  iufR)cated  with  the  word. 

'  When  you  have  heard  me,*  said  Julia,  *  you  will 
find  I  am  less  guilty  than  unfortunate;,  yet  I  am 
not  innocent,  for  then  I  should  not  have  been  the 
wife  of  Montauban. 

'  When  I  became  yours,  my  heart  owned  you  not 
for  the  lord  of  its  affections :  there  was  an  attach, 
ment — yet  look  not  so  sternly  on  me  —He  in  whose 
fiivour  Uiat  prepossession  was  formed,  would  not 
hare  wronged  you  if  he  could.  His  virtues  were 
the  ofatiects  of  my  affbctlon ;  and  had  SaviUon  been 
the  thing  you  fear,  JuUa  had  been  guiltless  even  of 
loving  him  in  secret ;  TiU  yesterday  he  never  told 
me  his  love ;  till  yesterday  he  knew  not  I  had  ever 
loved  him—-' 

<  But  yesterday  *  cried  Montauban,  seeming  to 
dieck  the  agitation  he  had  shown  before,  and  lower, 
ing  his  voice  into  a  tone  of  calm  severity. 

'  For  the  oflEbnoe  of  yesterday,'  said  she, '  I  would 
obtidn  your  pardon,  and  die  in  peace.  I  met  Savil- 
lon  in  secret;  I  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  and 
pitied  it  Was  it  a  crime  thus  to  meet  him?  Was 
.it  a  crime  to  confess  my  love,  while  I  received  the 
last  fitrewdl  of  the  unfortunate  SavUlon  ?  This  is 
my  ofitoce—  perhaps  the  last  that  Julia  can  commit, 
oryoufoigive!* 

*  He  cbuped  his  hands  convulsivdy  together,  and, 
throwing  up  to  Heaven  a  look  of  despair,  fell  sense, 
less  into  my  arms.  Julia  would  have  sprung  to  h|s 
assistance,  but  her  straigth  was  unequal  to  the  effbrt : 
,her  maid  screamed  finr  help,  and  several  of  the  ser. 
▼ants  rushed  into  the  room.  We  recovered  the  hap- 
less Montauban :  he  looked  round  wildly  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then,  festening  his  eyes  on  Julia,  *  I  have 
murdered  thee,'  be  cried;  *that  draught  I  gave 
thee— that  drau^t  was  death!'  He  would  have 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom ;  she  sunk  from  his  em- 
.bttee— her  closing  eye  looked  piteous  upon  him  — 
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her  band  was  half  itntched  to  hit  —  and  a  tingle 
sigh  breathed  out  her  soul  to  heaven! 

*Sbe  ihaU  not  diel*  he  cried,  eagerly  catching 
hold  of  her  hand,  and  ben<ling  oyer  her  umen  body 
with  a  glare  of  inooncoyable  horror  in  his  atpoet. 
I  laid  hold  of  his  arm,  endeaTouring  to  draw  his  at> 
tention  towards  me;  but  he  seemed  not  to  regard 
me,  and  continued  that  frightfttl  gase  upon  the  re- 
mains of  his  much-injured  wife.  I  made  a  sign  ibr 
the  servants  to  assist  me,  and,  taking  his  hand,  be- 
gan to  use  a  gende  sort  of  violence  to  lead  him 
away.  He  started  back  a  few  paces,  without,  how- 
ever, altering  the  direction  of  his  eye.  *  Yon  may 
torture  me,'  cried  he,  wildly,  *  I  can  bear  it  all— 
Ha!  S^iarva  there  1  — let  Uiem  prove  the  hand- 
writing if  they  can — mark  it,  I  say  there  is  no  blood 
in  her  Cmw — let  me  ask  one  question  of  the  doctor— 
you  know  the  effects  of  poison  —  her  lips  are  white 
—bid  Savillon  kies  them  now —they  shall  speak  no 
more,  Julia  shall  speak  no  more  i' 

Word  was  now  brought  me  that  the  physician, 
who  had  been  sent  for  to  the  assistance  of  Julia, 
was  arrived.  He  had  come,  alas!  too  late  for  her; 
but  I  meant  to  use  his  skill  on  behalf  of  Montau- 
ban.  I  repeated  my  endeavours  to  get  him  away 
ftom  the  dreadirui  object  before  hitaa;  and,  at  last, 
though  he  seemed  not  to  heed  the  entreaties  I  madJe 
use  of,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  to  his 
own  apartment,  where  the  doctor  was  tn  waiting 
There  were  marks  of  confiision  in  this  man's  coun- 
tenance, which  I  wished  to  disnpate.  I  dude  use 
9f  some  repressive  looks,  to  signify  that  be  should 
appear  more  easy ;  and,  assuming  that  manner  my- 
self, begged  Montauban  to  allow  him  to  fed  his 
pulse.  *  You  come  to  See  my  wife,*  said  he,  turn- 
ing towards  him  — 'tread softly— she  will  do  wril 
enough  when  she  wakes.  There  I'  stretdiing  out 
his  arm,  —  *  your  hand  trembles  sadly ;  I  will  count 
the  beatings  myself— here  is  something  amiss;  but 
I  am  not  mad.  Vour  name  is  Arpentier,  mine  is 
■Montauban  — I  am  not  mad.*  The  physician  desired 
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bim  to  get  undreued  and  go  to  bed.  '  I  mean  to  do 
00,  for  I  baTe  not  slept  these  two  nigbts  —  but  it  is 
better  not.  Give  me  some  potion*  against  bad 
dreams — that's  well  thought  on — that's  well  thought 
on.» 

His  servant  had  begun  to  undress  bim.  He  went 
for  a  few  minutes  into  his  closet :  he  returned  with 
his  night-gown  on;  and  his  look  appeared  more 
thoughtful,  and  less  wild  than  fbrmerly.  He  made 
a  slight  bow  to  the  physidan :  *  I  diall  see  you 
when  I,  rise,  sir.  RouiU^,  is  it  not  ?*  addressing 
himsdf  to  me,  and  squeesing  my  hand ;  '  I  am  not 
fit  for  talking  Just  now,  f  know  I  am  not  —  Good 
night !'  I  left  him,  whispoing  his  servant  to'  stay* 
in  the  room,  unpeicdved,  if  he  could ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  leave  his  master  alone. 

I  know  not  how  I  was  so  long  able  to  command 
teflection.  The  moxnent  l  left  Montauban,  the  hor- 
ror of  the  scene  I  had  witnessed  rushed  upon  my 
mind  j  and  I  remember  nothing  of  what  passed,  till 
I  found  myself  kneeling  before  the  breathless  re^ 
mains  of  the  ill-fitted  Julia.  The  doctor  was  stand- 
ing  by  me,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand :  it  was  written 
by  Montauban,  and  had  been  found  open  on  the 
table  of  his  study.  Arpentier  gave  it  me,  saying,  it 
contained  things  which  should  be  communicated 
only  to  the  fUends  of  the  count.  From  it  I  dis- 
covered the  dreadflil  certainty  of  what  I  had  before 
gathered  firom  the  distracted  words  of  Montauban. 
He  had  suj^Kwed  his  wife  faithless,  his  bed  disho- 
houred,  and  had  revenged  the  imagined  injury  by 
poison.  My  Grod !  I  can  scarce,  at  this  moment, 
believe  that  I  have  waked  and  seen  this ! 

But  his  servant  now  came  running  into  the  room, 
calling  for  us  to  hasten  into  his  master's  chamber, 
for  that  he  feared  he  was  dead.  We  rushed  into 
the  room  together— it  was  too  true:  Montaul>an 
was  no  more !  The  doctor  tried,  he  confessed  with- 
out hope,  several  expedients  to  revive  himj  but 
they  failed  of  success.  I  hung  over  the  bed,  en- 
tranced ia  the  recollection  of  the  fatefUl  events  I 
bad  seen.    Arpentia*,  from  the  habit  of  looking  on 
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Hie  fonu  of. denth*  was  more  nuiater  of  himsdf : 
after  examining  tbe  body,  and  pondexii^  a  little  on 
the  behayiodr  of  the  count,  he  went  into  the  doaet, 
where  he  found,  on  a  small  table,  a  phial  uncorked, 
which  he  brought  to  me.  It  explained  the  &te  of 
Mootautian  s  ft  label  fastened  to  it  was  inscribed, 
iaudamtms  its  deadly  contents  he  had  swallowed 
in  his  ddirium  before  he  went  to  bed. 

Such  was  tbe  conclusion  of  a  life  distinguished 
by  the  exorcise  of  every  manly  virtue,  and,  except 
in  this  instance,  unstained  by  a  crime.  TVlUle  I 
mourn  the  fiute  of  his  most  amiable  wife,  I  recall 
the  memory  of  my  once  dearly  valued,  ftiend,  and 
would  shelter  it  with  some  apology  if  I  could.  Let 
that  honour  which  he  worshipped  plead  in  his  de> 
fence.  That  honour  we  have  wor8hii^>ed  together, 
and  I  would  not  weaken  its  sacred  voice  $  but  I 
iQok  on  the  body  of  Montauban  — >  I  weep  ova  tiie 
pale  corpse  of  Julia !—  I  shudder  at  the  sacrifice  of. 
mistaken  honour,  and  Uft  up  my  hands  to  pity  and 
tojustioe.  , 


THE  END. 
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